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Vision  in  its  Physical,  Physiological,  and  Psychological  Relations.     By 

0.  S.  COBKELIUS. 

Fob  the  first  fifteen  hundred  years  of  the  Christian  era,  the  views  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  in  regard  to  the  visual  process  universally  pre- 
vailed, occasionally  indeed  somewhat  modified  in  form,  but  rather 
deteriorated  than  improved.  The  discovery  of  the  camera  obscura  by 
J.  B.  Porter,  in  1560,  introduced  a  new  era,  which  was  still  further 
and  more  decidedly  entered  upon  by  Scheiner  (1625-1652),  who 
pointed  out  that  an  image  similar  to  that  formed  in  the  camera  was 
produced  in  the  eye.   .  But  the  honour  of  being  the  founder  of  physio- 
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logical  optics  is  justly  due  to  Kopler  (1604),  who,  indeed,  had  made 
more  progress  in  this  branch  of  science  three  hundred  years  ago,  than 
many  recent  phjrsiologists.  He  was  the  first  to  explain  the  physical 
formation  of  the  inverted  image  in  the  eye,  and  showed  that  it  was 
placed  on  the  retina,  and  not  on  the  choroid  or  crystalline  lens,  as  had 
been  often  imagined.  He  recognised  the  necessity  of  some  change  in 
the  eye  to  accommodate  it  to  different  distances,  and  supposed  this  to 
be  effected  by  an  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  lens;  and  he  also 
treated  on  various  other  questions,  such  as  single  vision  with  the  two 
eyes,  double  vision,  why  objects  appear  erect  although  their  images  are 
inverted,  and  the  apparent  size  of  objects. 

The  discovery  of  Mariotte,  in  1668,  that  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve  is  insensible  to  light,  led  him  to  the  opinion  that  the  choroid 
must  be  the  really  sensitive  membrane.  A  controversy  on  this  subject 
ensued,  and  continued  for  a  hundred  years,  until  Haller  and  Bemouilli 
seemed  to  finally  settle  the  question  by  their  researches.* 

The  discoveries  of  Newton  form  an  era  in  the  history  of  physical 
optics;  physiological  optics,  however,  made  no  corresponding  advance, 
but  nntJl  the  present  century  remained  in  every  essential  particular 
at  the  point  to  which  Kepler  had  brought  them.  Daring  this  time,  it 
is  true  that  many  valuable  observations  were  made  by  Porterfield, 
Liecat,  Haller,  Toung,  kc.^  though  insufficient  to  cause  any  great  or 
general  progress.  Early  in  the  present  century  we  have  the  very  valu- 
able work  of  Johannes  MiiUer,  worthily  accompanied  or  followed  by 
the  investigations  of  Purkinje,  Tourtual,  Yolkmann,  Listing,  Bonders, 
and,  finally,  Helmholtz,  the  discoverer  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  the 
author  of  a  most  elaborate  and  important  treatise  on  physiological 
optica. 

The  limited  space  allotted  to  a  review  will  not  permit  any  detailed 
survey  of  so  comprehensive  a  subject;  but  we  shall  endeavour  to 
supply  a  sufficient  account  of  its  most  elementary  and,  we  might  say, 
fundamental  parts.  On  these  we  shall  enter  at  some  length,  in  part 
because  of  their  importance,  and  still  more  because  they  have  been 
hitherto  almost  completely  neglected  in  this  country,  t 

The  eye  is  formed  by  a  number  of  transparent  media,  differing  in 
their  refractive  power,  and  which  are  separated  at  various  distances  by 
sarfaces  of  different  degrees  of  curvature.  Now  the  most  important  ques- 
tion, and  the  one  on  which  the  whole  of  physiological  optics  may  be  said 
to  depend,  is  this — viz.,  what  is  the  course  of  a  ray  of  light  in  the  eye, 
supposing  its  direction  to  be  known  previously  to  its  entering  the  eye  ? 

•  Curtouslf  enoogh.  Draper,  in  his  '  Human  Physiology,'  New  York,  1856,  has  brought 
forward  a  tbecuy,  according  to  which  light  does  not  act  immediately  on  the  retina,  but 
passes  tbroogh  this  membrane,  is  absorbed  by  the  pigment  layer  of  the  choroid,  and  then 
re-acts  on  the  rod-layer,  which  is  excited  by  the  warmth  so  caused,  and  not  by  the  lumi- 
Doas  wares  as  light.  This  is  evidently  Mariotte's  theory  modified ;  the  choroid  instead  of 
the  retina  being  thus  supposed  to  be  the  membrane  in  which  light  is  transfbrmed  physio- 
logically into  what  is  no  longer  light. 

t  The  formnlie  introduced  are  of  the  shnplest  character,  so  that  they  may  be  readily 
understood  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  mathematical  optics ;  should  the 
reader,  bowerer,  meet  with  any  difficulty,  the  chapter  on  optics,  in  Goodwin*s  *  Ck>urse  of 
Mathematics,'  may  be  of  some  assistance.  The  millimetre,  so  often  employed  in  the  fol« 
lowing  lines,  is  equal  to  03937  of  an  English  inch. 
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This,  again,  is  only  a  ^>ecial  application  of  the  more  genend  mathema- 
tical problem :  an  expression  is  required  for  the  course  of  the  rays  in  a 
system  of  transparent  media  of  any  niuuber  and  refractiye  powers, 
situated  at  any  distance  from  one  another,  and  of  any  spherical  curva- 
tore,  placed,  however,  perpendicularly  to  one  and  the  same  axis. 

If  the  answer  for  this  general  problem  could  be  found,  it  would  only 
be  necessary  to  replace  the  indefinite  by  definite  vahies  to  render  it 
at  once  applicable  to  the  eye. 

Our  countryman  Cotes*  was  the  first  who  tried  to  solve  this  pro- 
blem in  its  most  general  form.  Since  his  time  many  mathematicianB 
have  occupied  themselves  with  the  search  after  simple  expressions,  and 
we  may  mention  more  especially  three  of  the  first  rank,  Euler,f  La- 
grange,} And  €kuss.§  The  researches  of  the  last  author  have  led  to 
the  most  elegant,  simple,  and  comprehensive  rules,  by  the  application 
of  which  the  course  of  rays,  obeying  certain  conditions  and  passing 
through  media  subject  also  to  certain  conditions,  may  be  determined 
with  sufficient  exactness.  These  rules  have  now  been  almost  univer- 
sally adopted  in  Cbrmany.  Here  of  course  we  can  do  little  more  than 
indicate  the  results,  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  explain  the  pro- 
oesses  sufficiently  for  clear  comprehension ;  for  further  details  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  Fick*s  very  excellent  work  on  *  Medical  Physics;* 
to  Zehender's  full  account;  or  to  the  admirable  treatise  by  Fto^nsor 
H^mholtz. 

The  most  striking  result  is  the  great  analogy  between  refraction  by 
a  compound  system,  and  that  by  a  single  refracting  surface.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  well  to  briefly  enumerate  some  of  the  principal  qualities 
of  the  latter,  and  proceed  to  trace  the  analogous  points  in  a  compound 
system.  As  already  mentioned,  we  shall  simplify  our  subject  by 
assuming  the  following  conditions:  that  the  media  cause  only  single 
refraction ;  that  they  are  homogeneous,  and  separated  from  one  an- 
other by  spherical  sur&ces,  of  which  the  centres  are  all  placed  on  the 
same  straight  line,  the  axis.  The  rays  themselves  at  their  conunence- 
ment  must  make  only  very  small  angles  with  the  axis  or  its  prolonga- 
tion, and  also  roust  form  with  the  sur&ces  right  angles,  or  at  least 
angles  scarcely  differing  from  right  angles;  in  other  wcarda,  their  angles 
of  incidence  are  extremely  small 

Let  now  p  stand  for  the  distance  from  the  fi>cus  of  incident  rays 
to  the  vertex ;  p^  for  the  corresponding  distance  of  the  focus  of  re- 
fracted rays  from  the  vertex;  r  fi>r  the  radius  of  the  spherical  sur- 
&ce.  We  shall  use  the  terms  behind  and  before  with  reference  to 
the  course  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  shall  consider  the  radius  positive 
when  the  centre  of  the  ^herical  surface  is  behiud,  negative  when 
before  the  same  surface;  p  positive  when  situated  before,  and  negative 

*  Smith :  A  Oomplete  Syttem  of  Optics.    Camb.  1788.    Y^  iL    Bemarks,  p.  74. 

•  Euler:  Histoire  d«  l*Acad.  Bojale  de  Berlin,  pour  rana^  1767,  p.  388.  Ibid,  poor 
l*afiii^  1761,  p.  201.    HiH.  de  I'Aoad.  Boyale  des  Sdences  de  Parii,  1705,  p.  ftftft. 

t  De  la  Grange :  Noaveanx  H^moiree  de  I'Acad.  Boyale  de  Berlin  poor  Tann^  1778, 
p.  1S3.    Ibid.,  poor  Pann^  1808.    Claue  Math^matique,  p.  1. 

I  GaniB :  Di^trijohe  UatertnohnnjKen.  In  den  Abbandi.  der  Ktfn.  G«a.  d.  Wki.  fs 
GOttingen.    ThL  1  von  den  Jahren  1888  bia  1848. 
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when  behind  it ;  p'  positive  behind,  negative  before.  Thus  a  posi- 
tive radius  will  correspond  to  a  convex  surface,  a  positive  focus  of 
incident  rays  to  a  real  focus,  and  a  positive  focus  of  refracted  rays 
also  to  a  real  focus,  and  vice  versd  for  the  negative. 

The  formula  for  incident  rays  diverging  from  a  real  focus  will  be 

1      n _n— 1 

This  shows  that  under  such  conditions  a  pencil  of  homocentric*  rays 
remains  homocentric  after  refraction. 

If  the  rays  in  the  denser  medium  after  refraction  are  parallel, 

And  this  we  may  call  the  first  principal  focus. 

If  the  incident  rays  in  the  rarer  medium  are  parallel, 

pf  ss      —  (2nd  principal  focus) 

If  now  at  the  point  p  we  suppose  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
axis,  and  take  any  points  in  that  plane  which  are  situated  at  a  very 
small  distance  from  p,  in  comparison  with  the  distance  of  p  from  the 
refracting  Bvafauce,  we  shall  find  that  these  points  will  have  their 
images  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  at  the  point  p\  Corre- 
spondingly, if  such  a  plane  be  drawn  through  the  first  principal  focus 
(this  plane  may  be  called  the  first  focal  plane),  the  rays  i-adiating  from 
a  point  which  is  situated  near  the  axis  in  that  plane  will  be  pandlel  to 
one  another  after  refraction ;  and  it  is  evident  that  in  the^same  way 
the  corresponding  points  of  a  plane  drawn  through  the  second  prin- 
cipal focus  will  be  the  foci  of  rays  which  were  parallel  before  refrac- 
tion. This,  however,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  an  image  of  any 
object  will  be  formed,  provided  the  various  luminous  points  of  which 
it  is  composed  obey  the  above  conditions.  By  means  of  these  planes 
it  is  easy  to  find  the  direction  of  the  refracted  ray,  the  course  of  the 
incident  ray  being  given.  Draw  an  auxiliary  line,  parallel  to  the 
incident  ray,  from  the  first  principal  focus  to  the  refracting  surface; 
from  the  point  where  these  meet,  draw  a  line  parallel  with  the  axis 
to  the  second  focal  plane ;  the  line  connecting  the  point  where  this 
auxiliary  ray  meets  the  second  focal  plane,  with  the  point  where  the 
original  ray  was  incident,  will  delineate  the  course  of  the  ray  after 
refraction.  Or  still  more  simply,  we  might  take  as  an  auxiliary  line 
that  which  passes  parallel  to  the  incident  ray  directly  through  the 
centre  of  the  spherical  surface,  and  prolong  it  to  the  second  focal 
plana :  the  point  found  will  be  the  same. 

Refraction  by  a  system  of  spherical  surfaces. — It  is  not  difficult  to 
find  a  general  solution  of  this  problem  ;t  but  when  the  number  of 

*  Homoeentrie,  haTing  one  oentiml  point  to  which  the/  conrergo,  or  from  wliiob  thejr 
diverge, 
t  Eatejdop,  Mctrop.,  art  Light,  p.  S81. 
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refiucting  media  is  great,  the  expressions  become  exceedingly  complex, 
and  nomerical   calculations  excessively  tedious  and  liable  to  error. 
Hence  it  is  of  importance  to  employ  as  simple  an  expression  as  pos- 
sible, yet  without  any  material  loss  of  accuracy.     Crauss  showed  that 
the  problem  became  simplified  if  instead  of  referring  the  course  of  the 
incident  ray  to  the  vertex  of  the  first  surfiu^  and  that  of  the  ray 
after  its  last  refraction  to  the  vertex  of  the  last  sur£EU^  they  were 
referred  to  two  other  points  e  and  e*,  such  that  the  refracted  ray 
strikes  a  plane  erected  vertically  to  the  axis  at  v*,  at  a  point  of  which 
the  co-oixlinates  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  point  at  which 
the  incident  ray  strikes  a  plane  rertical  to  the  axis  at  e.    These  two 
points  £  and  ^  are  called  by  him  principal  points  {Hauptpunkte) ; 
they  are  analogous  to  the  vertex  of  a  single  refracting  surface,  for  e 
has  the  same  reference  to  the  incident  ray,  B*  to  the  refracted  ray, 
that  the  vertex  of  a  single  surface  has  to  both :  the  planes  erected  at 
the  points  £  and  £*  vertically  to  the  axis  are  called  principal  planes. 
B  is  the  first  principal  point,  B*  the  second;  the  planes  are  corre- 
spondingly called  the  first  and  second.      Similarly  he  showed  that 
there  are  two  points,  f  and  f*,  corresponding  to  the  two  principal 
foci  of  a  single  refr'acting  surface,  and  which  he  called  the  principal 
foci  of  the  system.     Planes  drawn  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  through 
these  points  are  called  focal  planes,     f  is  situated  in  the  first  medium, 
F*  in  the  last.     As  in  the  case  of  a  single  surfiu^e,  f  in  a  compound 
system  is  the  first  principal  focus,  and  rays  diverging  frx>m  it  will  be 
parallel  in  the  last  medium ;  F*  is  the  second  principal  focus,  and  rays 
converging  to  it  will  be  parallel  in  the  first  medium.      The  food 
planes  of  a  compound  S3rstem  have  just  the  same  properties  as  those 
of  a  single' refr^ting  surface.     Corresponding  to  the  centre  of  a  single 
surface,  there  are  two  points  in  a  compound  system,  called  by  Listing 
knot-points  (Knoienpunkte),  for  the  first  one,  D,  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  incident  ray,  the  second,  d*,  to  the  refracted  ray,  as  the 
centre  of  a  single  surface  does  to  both ;  or  in  other  words,  a  ray  pass- 
ing towards  the  first  point  would  be  simply  carried  along  the  axis  as 
far  as  the  second  one,  and  would  then  proceed  in  its  original  direc- 
tion— Le.,  for  every  incident  ray  that  passes  through  the  first  knot- 
point  a  parallel  ray  passes  through  the  second  knot-point.     These 
points  enable  us  to  determine  in  a  compound  system  the  course  of  a 
refracted  ray,  the  incident  one  being  given.     Let  the  incident  ray 
strike  the  first  focal  plane  in  a  and  the  first  principal  plane  in  b. 
Draw  a  line  parallel  to  a  6  through  the  first  principal  focus,  it  will 
meet  the  first  principal  plane  in  c.     Draw  a  line  from  b  parallel  with 
the  axis  till  it  meets  the  second  principal  plane  in  d.     Finally,  draw 
a  line  parallel  likewise  with  the  axis  from  c  until  it  meet  the  second 
focal  plane  in  e.   The  straight  line  connecting  dto  e  will  be  the  course 
of  the  refracted  ray  in  the  last  medium.     This  construction  may  be 
still  further  simplified  by  means  of  the  knot  points;  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  draw  a  line  (d*  e)  parallel  to  a  6  from  the  second  knot-point 
D^  to  the  second  focal  plane,  and  e  is  found  again. 
Explanatmh, — As  already  mentioned,  the  refracted  ray  will  strike 
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the  aeoond  principal  plane  at  a  point,  of  which  the  co-ordinates  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  point  at  which  the  incident  ray  strikes  the  first 
principal  plane;  hence  the  refracted  ray  corresponding  to  the  incident 
ray  a  b  most  pass  through  d.  Again,  rays  that  are  parallel  in  the 
first  medium  will  come  to  a  focus  at  some  point  of  the  second  focal 
plane;  hence  the  incident  ray  ab  and  the  auxiliary  ray,  which  are 
parallel  in  the  first  medium,  must  pass  through  the  same  point  of  the 
second  focal  plane  after  they  have  heen  refracted.  The  course  of  the 
auxiliary  ray  is  readily  determined,  for  aU  rays  that  pass  through  the 
first  principal  focus  are  parallel  with  the  axis  after  refraction,  and 
between  the  principal  planes  no  deviation  from  the  axis  takes  place, 
as  mentioned  above.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  point  e  is  the 
focus  of  a  pencil  of  incident  rays  parallel  to  a  6,  hence  the  particular 
ray  a  b  must  pass  through  e.  It  has,  however,  been  already  shown 
that  it  must  also  pass  through  d;  therefore  d  e  must  be  the  direc- 
tion of  the  incident  ray  a  b  after  refraction. 

In  a  compound  system,  a  ray  incident  in  the  direction  of  the  first 
knot-point,  will  after  refraction  be  represented  by  a  parallel  ray, 
passing  from  the  second  knot-point  onwards;  we  have,  in  &ct,  made 
use  of  an  auxiliary  ray  parallel  to  a  6,  of  which  the  course  is  given ; 
and  again,  owing  to  the  incident  rays  being  parallel,  we  know  that 
they  will  meet  at  some  point  of  the  second  focal  plane.  If  the 
position  of  a  point  is  given,  we  may  readily  find  its  image,  by  selecting 
from  all  the  rays  which  pass  from  it  two  particular  ones,  and  con- 
structing their  course  in  the  manner  already  pointed  out;  the  point  at 
which  they  intersect  is  of  course  the  one  required.  The  two  rays 
best  adapted  for  this  purpose  are,  first,  the  ray  parallel  to  the  axis,  for 
in  the  last  medium  it  must  pass  through  the  second  principal  focus; 
and,  secondarily,  the  ray  passing  to  the  first  knot-point,  which  in  the 
last  medium  wiU  pass  through  the  second  knot-point,  and  be  parallel 
to  its  original  course.  The  reader  will  find  it  a  useful  exercise  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  following  relations  between  the  image  and  the 
object 

If  the  object  is  placed  before  the  first  focal  plane,  and  on  one  side 
of  the  axis,  the  image  does  not  lie  before  the  second  focal  plane,  and 
is  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  axis;  both  object  and  image  are 
real  Of  this  a  special  case  is  when  the  object  is  at  an  infinite 
distance  before  f,  the  image  is  in  the  second  focal  plane,  for  the 
incident  rays  are  paralleL  A  second  case  is  when  the  object  is  placed 
in  the  first  focal  plane,  the  image  is  at  infinite  distance  behind  the 
aeoond;  the  refracted  rays  are  paralleL  If  the  object  is  placed 
between  the  first  focal  plane  and  the  first  sur&ce  of  separation,  its 
image  becomes  a  virtual  one,  lies  before  the  object,  and  on  the  same 
side  of  the  axis.  If  the  object  gradually  passes  behind  the  first 
surfiioe  of  separation,  becoming  virtual,  the  image  remains  at  first 
also  virtual ;  in  front  of  the  first  principal  plane  we  arrive  at  a  plane 
in  which  both  the  image  and  object  are  placed,  although  not  at  the 
same  point.  If  the  object  is  in  the  first  principal  plane,  the  image  ia 
in  the  second  principal  plane  on  the  same  side  of  the  axis,  and  at  the 
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same  distanoe  firom  it,  as  the  object  When  the  objeei  {Misses  stiU 
fiirther  backwards,  it  again  arrives  at  a  spot  at  which  both  object  and 
image  are  placed  in  the  same  plane.  Still  fnrther  backwards,  the 
image  remains  in  firont  of  the  object,  moving  in  the  same  direction, 
although  mach  more  slowlj,  and  finally  reaches  the  second  focal  plane^ 
when  the  object  is  at  an  infinite  distance — ie.,  when  the  incident  rays 
which  had  been  gradually  becoming  less  convei^^nt,  have  become 
parallel 

The  following  summary  of  the  properties  of  these  points  Miay  now 
be  intelligible  v-^ 

Cardinal  paints  are  formed  by  three  purs  of  imaginary  points,  focal, 
principal  and  knot-points.  Each  pair  is  composed  of  a  first  and  second 
point ;  the  first  is  invariably  the  one  that  has  reference  to  the  conxBe 
of  the  ray  in  the  first  medium,  the  second  the  one  that  has  refeienoe 
to  the  course  of  the  ray  in  the  last  medium. 

The  first  focal  paint, — Every  ray  passing  through  it  before  refiraction 
is  parallel  with  the  axis  after  refraction. 

T/is  second  focal  point — Every  ray  that  passes  throu^  it  was,  ]pgOr 
viously  to  refraction,  parallel  with  the  axis. 

Principal  points, — Hays  passing  through  the  first  principal  point 
before  refraction,  will  pass  through  the  second  principal  point  after 
refi*action. 

Knot-points, — Every  ray  passing  directly  through  the  first  knot- 
point  will  after  refraction  pass  through  the  second  knot-point;  the 
refracted  will  be  parallel  with  the  incident  ray.  Kays  passing  through 
the  knot-points  are  called  axes  {Richtungs^triMen  or  -^inien),  prind]^ 
or  secondAry,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Flames  drawn  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  through  the  focal,  prindpal, 
and  knot-points,  are  called  respectively  focal,  principal,  and  knot-planea 

The  distance  between  the  two  knot-points  is  equal  to  that  between 
the  two  princi^ml  points. 

The  distance  of  the  first  principal  point  from  the  first  focal  point  is 
called  the  first  principal  focal  distanoe;  the  distance  of  the  second 
principal  point  from  the  second  focal  point  is  the  second  principal  focal 
distance. 

The  difference  of  the  two  principal  focal  distances  equals  the 
distance  between  the  corresponding  principal  and  knot-points:  the 
first  principal  focal  distance  bears  to  the  second  the  same  ratio  that 
the  index  of  refraction  of  the  first  medium  does  to  that  of  the  second. 

Focal  pkvnes, — Hays  proceeding  from  a  point  of  the  first  focal  plane 
are  parallel  to  one  another  after  refruction — i.e.,  to  the  seoondajy  axis. 
Hays  parallel  in  the  first  medium  have  their  focus  where  the  secondary 
axis  meets  the  second  focal  plane. 

Lisimj^s  ideal  eye, — Examining  the  human  eyeball  from  before 
backwards,  we  meet  with  three  curved  surfaces— -that  of  the  come% 
and  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfiuses  of  the  lens;  and  four  media-* 
the  substance  of  the  cornea,  the  aqueous  humouiv  the  substance  of  the 
len%  and  that  of  the  vitreous  body.    These  curved  sur&ces  are  not 
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exactly  spherical,  and  tbeir  centres  are  not  precisely  on  the  same  line, 
so  that  the  principles  already  adduced  cannot  in  a  strict  sense  be 
applied  to  the  eye.  I^  however,  we  take  only  rery  small  portions  of 
the  sor&oes,  we  may  evidently  consider  them  as  spherical,  and  at  the 
same  time  may  regard  the  centres  of  theee  portions  as  all  on  the 
straight  Hne  drawii-from  the  vertex  of  the  cornea  to  the  centre  of  the 
macola  lotea  (the  optic  or  visoal  axis).  By  this  means  we  shall  be 
able  to  employ  the  principles  already  laid  down,  and  shall  obtain 
approximations  in  no  way  differing  from  those  employed  in  other 
seetiona  of  physical  science.  Condosions  so  deduced  approach  the 
true  ones,  just  in  proportion  as  the  hypotheses  on  which  they  are 
founded  approximate  to  the  true  fiEtcts.  Such  i^pxoximations  furnish 
us  with  a  simjder  subject  for  consideration,  in  &et,  with  an  ideal  which 
we  can  afterwards  compare  with  the  real,  and  on  which  we  can  trace 
the  eflfects  of  the  various  points  previously  disregarded. 

Indeed,  by  considering  these  (vertex)  portions  of  the  refracting 
sor&ces  of  the  eye  as  spherical  segments,  and  their  centres  as  placed 
on  the  visual  axis^  we  have  transformed  the  eye  into  a  system  of 
q>herical  refracting  sux&ces,  of  which  the  centres  are  all  on  the  same 
straight  line,  and  this  may  well  be  called  an  ideal  or  diagrammatic 
eye  {doe  echermUiaehe  Auge),  Of  course,  we  can  apply  all  the  principles 
just  developed  to  such  an  ideal  eye  without  further  limitation.  It 
must,  however,  be  always  remembered,  and  owing  to  its  importance  a 
repetition  may  be  allowed,  that  all  the  principles,  formulte,  &c., 
hitherto  devdoped,  are  valid  only  for  those  rays  that  form  very  small 
angles  (strictly  speaking,  infinitely  small)  with  the  axis,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  strike  the  refracting  surfaces  very  near  their  vertices, 
so  that  the  angles  of  incidence  may  be  extremely  small.  An  example 
may  render  this  more  forcible :  If  this  page  be  placed  eight  inches 
fix)m  the  eye,  and  the  number  of  the  page  be  the  part  fixed,  it  must 
not  be  expected  that  the  pencils  of  rays  proceeding  from  the  letters 
immediately  beneath  will  be  refracted  according  to  the  same  laws  as 
the  rays  proceeding  from  the  number  fixed ;  the  former  rays  would 
form  too  great  angles  with  the  axis,  hence  their  course  cannot  be  at 
all  determined  by  the  constructions  previously  given.  If  the  pupil  is 
of  lai^  size,  even  some  of  the  outer  rays  proceeding  from  the  point 
fixed  will  fidl  too  obliquely  to  be  treated  by  our  rules.  In  regard  to 
the  eye,  these  can  only  include  rays  proceeding  from  points  which  are 
very  near  the  point  fixed  (and  which  is  itself  in  the  prolonged  optic 
axis),  in  comparison  with  the  distance  of  the  points  themselves  from 
the  eye,  and  even  such  rays  only  in  case  they  fall  near  the  vertex  of 
the  cornea.  We  may  express  the  latter  statement  in  another  form ; 
the  rules  hitherto  laid  down  presuppose  a  very  small  pupiL  This  is 
evident  from  the  &ct  that  the  points  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
optic  axis  are  to  have  their  images  formed  in  one  and  the  same  plane, 
and  this  can  be  true  of  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  retina.  The 
more  lateral  images  must  be  found  by  other  rules;  these  will  only 
iq>ply  to  images  formed  on  a  piece  of  the  retiua  around  the  extremity 
€^  the  axis,  and  so  small  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  plane  surfiice 
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perpendicalar  to  the  axis.  Some  of  our  laws  may  indeed  be  appli- 
cable to  lateral  rays;  YolkmaiiD,*  for  example,  has  concluded  from 
his  experiments,  that  lateral  images  are  formed  on  axes  which  pass 
through  the  same  knot- points  that  serye  for  the  oonstmction  of  the 
centred  images.  This  circumstance  could  not,  however,  haye  been 
foreseen,  at  all  events,  not  from  the  calculations  of  Gauss;  indeed,  it 
is  very  possible  that  it  depends  on  the  deviation  of  the  refracting 
Burfisu^  frt>m  the  spherical  form. 

The  next  step  in  constructing  such  an  ideal  eye  as  may  serve  for  a 
basis  for  further  considerations  in  physiological  optics,  will  be  to  assign 
definite  values  to  the  optical  constants,  to  the  radii  of  curvature,  to  the 
indices  of  refraction,  ^  The  values  assigned  should  be  such  as  really 
occur  in  normal  eyes ;  at  the  same  time,  when  combined  together,  th^ 
should  form  an  optical  apparatus  equivalent  in  its  action  to  a  normid 
eye  adapted  for  distant  objects,  or  as  commonly  considered,  at  rest. 
Listing  arranged  such  a  sjrstem  of  optical  constants  as  to  form  what 
is  usually  called  Listing^s  ideal  eye.  He  takes  only  four  media  into 
account :  air,  aqueous  humour,  lens,  and  vitreous  body.  He  thus 
considers  the  aqueous  humour  as  reaching  to  the  anterior  sur&ce  of 
the  cornea,  a  further  simplification,  of  which  the  admissibility  has  been 
since  confirmed  by  Helmboltz.  A  diaphragm  or  iris,  with  a  central 
aperture  or  pupil,  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  ideal  just  as  in  the  real 
eye.     The  following  are  the  values  assigned  by  Listing : — 

Index  of  refraction  of  air  =  1 
„  „  aqueous  humour  =.  ^^ 

„  „  BubstanceofieQS=    \^ 

„  „  vitreous  body  J^ 

Badius  of  cornea  =  +  3  mm. 

,,        anterior  surface  of  lens  =  -f  10  mm. 
„       posterior  surface  of  lens  =  —   6  mm. 

The  distance  from  the  anterior  sur&ce  of  the  cornea  to  the  anterior 
sur&ce  of  the  lens  =  4  mm.  =  distance  from  the  first  to  the  second 
refracting  surface.  The  thickness  of  the  lens  =  the  distance  from  the 
second  to  the  third  refracting  sur&ce  =  4  mm. 

These  values,  so  &r  as  they  are  accessible  to  direct  measurement  on 
the  living  person,  agree  pretty  well  with  those  since  found  by  Helm- 
holtz.f  By  means  of  these  values  the  positions  of  the  cardinal  points 
have  been  calculated  as  follows : — 

The  first  principal  point  lies  2*1746  mm.  behind  the  vertex  of  the 
cornea ;  the  second  principal  point  is  5*4276  mm.  before  the  vertex  of 
the  posterior  sur&oe  of  the  lens.  Since,  however,  the  latter  is  itself 
8  mm.  behind  the  vertex  of  the  cornea,  the  distance  between  the  two 
principal  points  will  be  0*3978  mm. 

The  first  piincipal  focus  is  12*8326  mm.  before  the  cornea,  and  the 
second  principal  focus  ia  14*6470  mm.  behind  the  posterior  sur&oe  of 
the  lens.  Therefore  the  first  principal  focal  distance  =  the  distance  of 
the  firet  principal  focus  from  the  first  principal  point  =  12*8326  + 

*  VAikm^im  in  Wigner^  HandwQrtertmch,  Band  UL  Abtb.  1,  S.  286-9. 

t  Qrife*!  Archir,  Band  L  Abth.  S. 
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2-1746  =  ld*0072  mm. ;  and  in  like  manner  the  second  principal 
focal  distance  equals  20*0746  mm. 

The  first  knot-point  is  situated  7*2420  mm.  behind  the  vertex  of 
the  cornea,  and  0*7580  mm.  before  the  posterior  sur&oe  of  the  lens  : 
the  second  knot-point  is  0*3602  mm.  before  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  lens,  and  there  is  therefore  between  the  two  knot-points  a  distance 
of  0*3978  mm.,  the  same  as  between  the  two  principal  points. 

Listing  considered  the  ideal  eye  to  be  adapted  for  rays  proceeding 
finom  very  distant  objects — i.e.,  parallel  rays  have  their  focus  on  the 
retina  ;  thus,  the  centre  of  the  retina  would  coincide  with  the  second 
principal  focus. 

Direct  measurements  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  eye, 
from  the  vertex  of  the  cornea  to  tbe  diametrically  opposite  point  of  the 
outer  surface  of  the  sclerotic,  have  shown  that  its  average  length  is 
about  24-25  mm. ;  we  have  already  (=  second  principal  focal  distance 
+  distance  between  the  two  principal  points  +  distance  of  the  first 
principal  point  from  the  cornea  =  20*0746  +  0*3978  +  21746  = 
22*6470  =  distance  of  macula  lutea  from  vertex  of  cornea) 
22*6470  mm.  as  the  distance  of  the  second  principal  focus  from  the 
▼ertex  of  the  cornea,  and  the  remaining  1*6  mm.  may  be  considered 
as  the  thickness  of  tbe  sclerotic^  &o.  Fig.  1  represents  a  horizontal 
section  of  the  right  ideal  eye,  as  seen  from  above,  and  magnified  three 
linear  dimensions,  o  is  the  centre  around  which  the  eye  rotates, 
12  mm.  from  the  vertex  of  the  cornea;  f,  p*  are  the  principal  foci, 
s,  E*  the  principal  points,  d,  d*  the  knot-points,  n^  the  vertex  of  the 
cornea,  n'  that  of  the  anterior  sur&ce,  and  n*  that  of  the  posterior 
Bwr&yoe  of  the  lens. 


Itf .  1.  From  Ufting  In  Wagner,  L  c,  Band  ir.,  S.  191. 
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As  already  mentioned,  the  ideal  eye  of  Listing  is  constracted  on  the 
supposition  that  the  normal  eye  is  accommodated  for  parallel  rays 
when  at  rest.  Should  this  supposition  be  hereafter  found  to  be  in- 
correct, some  alterations  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  values  assigned; 
thus,  for  example,  Zehender*  believes  that  the  normal  eye  when  at 
rest  is  accommodated  only  for  a  few  feet  (3-6  feet),  or  in  other 
words,  that  the  second  principal  focus  is  in  front  of  the  retina. 

If  this  be  the  case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  modify  listing's  ideal  eyet 
either  by  slightly  lengthening  its  axis,  or,  what  is  better,  by  diminishing 
the  distance  between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  and  the  cornea 
(thus,  from  4  mm.,  the  value  assigned  by  Listing,  to  3*5  mm.). 

Helmholtz  is  inclined  to  consider,  that  the  thickness  of  the  lens 
(4  mm.)  in  Listing's  eye  would  probably  correspond  only  to  that  of  an 
eye  accommodated  for  near  objects,  ai\d  also  that  the  value  assigned 
for  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  cornea  (4  mm.)  is  too  great. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison  we  append  the  values  calculated  by  him 
for  the  optical  constants  and  cardinal  points  of  an  ideal  eye  doeely 
resembling  the  eyes  of  living  persons  which  he  examined,  for  two 
different  conditions  of  the  accommodation.  The  one  adapted  for  dis- 
tant objects  differs  from  that  of  Listing  only  by  the  less  thickness  of 
the  lens  and  depth  of  the  anterior  chamber.  The  indices  of  refraction 
are  the  same  as  those  employed  by  Listing  : — 

Eye  ■oeommodated  fat 
distant  olUecta.         near  ot^{eets. 

Radius  of  corneal  curvature     .••••••  8  ...  8 

„       anterior  surface  of  lens 10  ...  6 

„       posterior  surface  of  lens 6  ...  5*5 

Distance  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  fh>m 

the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea  ....  3*6  ...  3*2 
Distance  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  from 

the  anterior  suriiace  of  the  cornea  •    .    •    •  7'2  ,..  7*8 
Distance  from  anterior  surface  of  cornea-— 

of  first  focal  point —12*918  ...    —11*241 

second  focal  point    ....  22*231  ...  20*248 

first  principal  point  ....  1  9403  ...  20330 

second  principal  point  .    •    ,  2*3563  ...  2*4919 

first  knot-point 6*957  ...  6*515 

second  knot-point     •    •    •    .  7*373  ...  6*974 

Admitting  that  this  eye,  when  accommodated  for  distant  objects, 
would  bring  parallel  rays  to  a  focus  on  the  retina,  the  length  of  its  axis 
would  be  22*231  mm.  measured  from  the  anterior  surfieu^  of  the  cornea 
to  the  retina  ;  and  the  same  eye,  when  accommodated  (as  above)  for 
near  objects,  would  bring  to  a  focus  rays  proceeding  from  an  object 
which  is  placed  130*09  mm.  before  the  cornea.  This  would  corre- 
spond with  the  range  of  accommodaticm  possessed  by  the  normal  eye. 

Reduced  eye  of  Listing, — In  all  cases  where  extreme  accuracy  is 
not  required,  we  may  make  a  further  simplification  in  the  ideal  eye; 
for  owing  to  the  extremely  small  distance  between  the  two  principal 

•  IMoptrik  det  Anges,  i.  8.  190,  $  8S. 
t  Gr&fe*tf  Archir  fllr  Opbthalm.,  Band.  L  Abtb.  i.  S.  ISS. 
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pointB,  we  can  in  most  cases  consider  them  as  one;  the  same  is  of 
ooorae  the  case  with  the  knot-points ;  and  there  is  thus  formed  what  is 
oalled  the  reduced  eye  of  Listing  (dcbs  rediunrte  Auge).  In  this  way 
we  have  only  a  single  refracting  sur&ce  and  two  media;  the  first  heing 
air  with  the  index  of  refraction  1,  and  the  second,  vitreous  hamoiir 
with  that  of  \f^.  The  radins  of  this  imaginary  refracting  snr&ce 
=  5*1248  mm.;  its  vertex  coincides  with  the  single  principal  point, 
and  its  centre  with  the  single  knot-point. 

The  distance  from  the  vertex  of  the  cornea  to  the* 

First  princioal  focas  = 
Vertex  of  tne  cornea  = 
Single  principd  point  =: 
Single  knot-pcHnt  = 
Centre  of  rotation  = 
Second  principal  focus  =  +  22'6470   „ 

OpHeal  centre  of  the  eye. — All  rays  passing  directly  towards  the 
centre  of  this  spherical  surface  will  strike  the  sur£EU)e  perpendicularly, 
and  hence  will  not  suffer  any  change  in  their  direction  after  refraction. 
Thus  the  centre  (single  knot-point)  of  this  spherical  surface  exactly 
corresponds  to  the  "  optical  centre  of  the  eye "  of  English  authors, 
and  to  the  "  point  of  intersection  of  the  axes  "  {KreMZwnge-fwnki  det 
Eichtunga'linien)  of  German  writers.  The  use  of  this  optical  CMitre 
is  sufficiently  clear  from  what  we  have  already  said  about  the  knot* 
points:  we  may,  however,  mention  that  the  angle  at  the  optical  centre, 
formed  by  the  axes  passing  £ix>m  the  extremities  of  the  object,  is  oalled 
the  visual  angle. 

Cirdee  of  cUesipaHan, — If  we  suppose  the  ideal  eye  accommodated 
for  infinite  distance,  rays  parallel  to  one  another  would  come  to  a  focus 
on  the  retina;  divergent  or  convergent  rays  proceeding  from  any  point 
would,  however,  come  to  a  focus  behind  or  in  front  of  that  membrane, 
and  would  thus  form  upon  it  what  is  called  a  circle  of  dissipation. 
The  magnitude  of  this  circle  will  depend  i)artly  on  the  distance  of  the 
object,  and  partly  on  the  size  of  the  pupil.  Let  6  c  be  the  diameter 
of  the  pupil,  and  o  its  centre,  a  the  luminous  point,  /  the  focus  to 
which  the  rays  are  converging  after  refraction;  let  6^  c^J  meet  the 
retina  in  the  points  d  e;  d  e  will  be  the  diameter  of  tbe  circle  of  dis- 
sipation, and  %  may  be  its  centre:  owing  to  the  similar  triangles  bfc, 

dj e,  we  have  h  c  :  of  ::  de  :  if  ,\  d g=**^*        =  -^A-i, .  h c, 

.  .  o/       ot  +  t/ 

or  in  words,  to  find  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  dissipation,  we  must 
divide  the  distance  of  the  image  from  the  retina  by  the  distance  of  the 
image  from  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  and  then  multiply  by  the  diameter 
of  the  pnpiL  This  equation  diows  at  the  same  time  that  d  e,  the 
diameter  of  dissipation,  varies  directly  aabc,  that  of  the  pupiL  Hence, 
o^er  things  being  the  same,  the  smaller  the  pupil,  the  less  b  the  size 
of  the  circle  of  dissipation. 
We  may  now  trace  the  effects  of  a  change  in  the  position  of  the 

•  Fick,  loe.  ott  8.  369. 
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object,  the  ideal  eye  remaining  adapted  for  parallel  rajs.  Let  ub  snp- 
pofie  that  the  object  approaches  the  eye  at  some  uniform  rate  of  motion, 
its  image  will  also  move  in  the  same  direction — that  is,  it  will  be  formed 
further  and  further  behind  the  second  focal  plane;  it  will  not,  however, 
move  at  the  same  uniform  rate:  at  first  it  scarcely  changes  its  position; 
as  the  object  continues  to  approach,  it  recedes  with  incr^u»d  quickness^ 
until  at  length  the  object,  being  close  to  the  first  focal  point,  it  moves 
with  infinite  rapidity,  so  as  to  be  situated  at  infinite  distance,  when  the 
object  reaches  the  first  focal  point.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  the  circle  of  dissipation  and  the  distance  of  the  image  increase 
together,  and  that  hence  we  may  readily  imagine  how  a  distant  object 
may  pass  over  a  great  space  without  requiring  any  change  (in  the 
accommodation  of  the  eye),  whilst  a  very  slight  alteration  in  the  po- 
sition of  a  near  object  may  necessitate  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
power  of  refraction. 

Owing  to  the  compound  nature  of  light,  &c,  a  mathematically  exact 
image  is  never  formed  on  the  retina;  accordingly,  we  may  readily 
understand  that  objects  at  difiTereut  distances  are  seen  with  equal  dis- 
tinctness, provided  their  images  are  not  attended  by  too  large  circles 
of  dissipation.  The  eye  is  practically  accommodated  for  a  line  and 
not  for  a  point,  a  fact  specially  pointed  out  by  Czermak,  who  has 
called  it  the  line  of  accommodation;  its  length  will  vary  inversely  as 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  circles  of  dissipation,  the  moro  slowly  they 
increase,  the  longer  it  will  be. 

Listing*  has  calculated  for  the  ideal  eye  the  following  table:  in  it 
^  is  the  distance  of  the  luminous  point  from  the  first  focal  point,  T^  the 
distance  of  the  image  from  the  retina,  z  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of 
dissipation  on  the  retina. 


r 

/" 

z 

Infinite 

Omm. 

Omm. 

65     metres 

0005 

nun. 

0-0011  mm. 

26 

0-012 

99 

0-0027 

» 

12        „ 

0*025 

99 

00056 

)i 

6        „ 

0050 

» 

00112 

J) 

3        „ 

o-ioo 

0-200 

» 

00222 

99 

1-6      „ 

M 

00443 

99 

076    „ 

0-400 

J> 

00825 

99 

0-375  „ 

0-800 

91 

01616 

99 

0-188  „ 

1-600 

99 

0-3122 

99 

0094  „ 

3-200 

19 

0-5768 

99 

0088  „ 

3-42 

aa 

0-6484 

•9 

It  is  as  yet  unknown  to  what  degree  the  circle  of  dissipation  can 
attain  in  the  normal  eye,  without  interfering  materially  with  vision ; 

•  LlBtiog,  loe.  dt.  p.  499.    The  forarala  for  the  ditttnoe  of  the  image  from  the  «econd 

p'r" 
fbeml  pointt  when  that  of  the  otiJeet  from  the  first  fbcal  point  la  giren,  is  — p-=|^;  f'  f" 

being  the  first  and  second  principal  fbcal  lengths ;  l\  the  distance  of  the  ohfect  from  the' 
first  principal  focus ;  and  l'\  that  of  the  image  ftt>m  the  second  principal  focos.    In  the 
ideal  eye,  r'  v^' »  901*26  mm. ;  the  distance  of  the  papil  from  the  retina  —  1816  mm.; 
and  its  diameter  ii  considered  to  be  constant  and  -*  i  mm. 
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Twy  poniblj  tlut  limit  varies  in  different  cases.*    It  is  at  all  events 
dear  that  up  to  a  certain  degree  it  does  not  interfere  at  all  with  the 
distinctoea  of  vision,  and  thus  it  can  be  scarcely  doubted  that  an  image 
having  the  diameter  0*0011  mm.  would  appear  to  us  only  as  the  image 
€i  a  point  ;t  and  if  we  assume  this  to  be  the  limit  beyond  which 
vision  would  suffer,  the  table  shows  that  the  ideal  eye  accommodated 
for  infinite  distance  would  see  with  equal  distinctness  an  object  at  the 
distance  of  sixty-five  metres:  it  is  therefore  in  this  sense  accommodated 
for  all  objects  placed  between  sixty-five  metres  and  infinity,  or  in  other 
words,  its  line  of  accommodation  is  of  infinite  length.     Suppose  again, 
that  the  retina  be  removed  to  0*8  mm.  behind  the  second  focal  plane ; 
an  object  at  the  distance  of  375  mm.  from  the  first  principal  focus  would 
now  have  its  image  formed  exactly  on  it;  objects  further  than  377  mm., 
or  nearer  than  373  mm.,  would  form  circles  of  dissipation  greater  than 
0*0011.     The  line  of  accommodation  would  in  this  case  be  only  4  mm. 
long.    It  is  also  evidmt  that  this  varies  inversely  in  length  as  the  size  of 
the  pupil,  and  thus  that  the  less  the  latter,  the  longer  will  be  the  former. 
These  deductions  are  perfectly  consonant  with  our  daily  experience. 
Every  one  knows  that  two  very  distant  objects  can  be  seen  with  equal 
distinctness,  and  at  the  same  time,  although  separated  from  one  another 
by  a  great  space;  thus  a  star  and  a  distant  terrestrial  object  can  be 
dearly  seen  at  the  same  time;  on  the  other  hand,  two  objects  placed 
near  the  observer  will  be  seen  with  equal  distinctness,  only  when  they 
are  very  close  to  one  another.     We  may  also  conclude  that  the  changes 
of  the  eye  necessary  for  the  distinct  vision  of  near  objects  will  be  very 
much  greater  than  those  required  for  objects  at  a  distance.     A  very 
simple  experiment  may  serve  to  enforce  this  &ct:    let  a  thin  white 
thread  be  stretched  horizontally  before  the  eye  and  nearly  in  the  line 
of  the  optic  axis;  if  now,  one  eye  being  closed,  some  point  of  the 
thread,  for  example  a  point  ten  inches  distant,  is  fixed  with  the  other 
eye,  ih»  thread  will  appear  single  for  a  considerable  distance  on  the 
farther  side,  and  for  a  short  space  on  the  nearer  side  of  that  point ; 
elsewhere  the  thread  appears  indistinct  or  double.     By  fixing  different 
points  nearer  and  further  oS,  we  may  readily  convince  ourselves  of  the 
existence  of  lines  of  accommodation.    These  fisu^ts — that  the  eye  is 
able  to  see  distinctly  over  a  range  of  considerable  length,  independently 
of  any  change  in  its  accommodation,  and  also  that  in  many  cases  it 
can  disregard  even  large  circles  of  dissipation,  should  never  be  forgotten 
in  estimating  the  range  of  accommodation  in  any  given  case;  too  much 
care  cannot  be  exercised,  for  numerous  errors  have  been  already  caused 
by  a  disregard  of  these  points.      Thus  Grafe^  says,  with  reference  to 
the  power  of  certain  persons  of  employing  circles  of  dissipation  for  the 
distinction  of  objects,  "  yet  more  strikingly  is  this  the  case  with  cata- 

*  There  mre  lome  interesting  remarks  on  Tislon  with  circles  of  dissipation  hy  Prof. 
▲.  Ton  Orife,  in  the  *  Arehir  fUr  Ophthaim.,*  Band.  ii.  Abth.  1, 8. 170-186.  His  obsenra- 
tioos  show  tliat  there  are  great  dUTerenoes  in  tliis  respect  between  cases ;  thns,  that  with 
cqnal  eirelcc  of  dissipation  the  power  of  recognising  ol^ects  raries. 

t  The  diameter  of  the  bulbs  at  the  macola  iutea  is  from  -Qdih"*  to  *0080""—  '0011  nun. 
to*0019  nun. 

X  ArehiT  ftir  Ophth.,  Band  tU.  S,  162. 
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net  oaaes  wbich  hare  QBdergone  operatioe  daring  yoaih,  and  faavo 
not  employed  gnfficieDtly  strong  glaaees.  Such  pfttienta^  alUion^  reallj 
without  a  trace  of  aooommodation,  may  yet  apparently  poeaecs  a  oon- 
■iderable  range  when  examined  by  the  ordinary  methods  with  parallel 
lines  of  small  print  (at  least,  so  far  as  refers  to  coonting  or  distinguish- 
ing letters,  and  not  as  to  distinctness  of  sight). 

It  would  here  be  the  place  to  discuss  ihib  rays  that  pass  to  the  moie 
lateral  portions  of  the  retina;  as  y^  however^  their  oovrse  has  not 
been  very  exactly  determined.  T^  is  of  the  less  importanee^  becanae 
the  rays  we  have  considered  are  those  that  strike  the  maoola  lotea^and 
it  is  only  by  means  of  them  that  we  really  see  distinctly ;  the  mote 
lateral  portions  o£  the  retina  give  only  a  very  dull  qual^atir^  sen* 
sation. 

AcoafmnodaUon  qf  the  eye. — The  eye  when  at  rest  is^  owing  to  its 
structure,  the  curvature  of  the  cornea^  kc^  adapted  for  a  certain  dk> 
tance,  which  is  commonly  called  the  most  disUmt  point  ^  distinct 
vision  j  the  rays  firom  an  object  placed  at  this  distance  would  ooaie  to 
a  £xms  on  the  rod-layer  of  the  retina.  By  the  exertion  of  a  certain 
power  we  are  able  to  see  with  distinctness  objects  placed  at  a  much 
nearer  pmnt;  this  is  poeiUve  aeoommodationy  in  which  the  eye  is  ren- 
dered more  re&acting;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clearly  possible  that 
the  eye  may  be  rendered  lees  refrangible  titan  when  at  rest,  and  thus 
adapted  for  more  distant  objects,  or  for  converging  rays;  this  would 
be  negcUive  accamtnodcUion,  As  we  shall  hereafter  have  principally  to 
refer  to  positive  accommodation,  we  shall  always  understand  it  to  ba 
positive  when  we  merely  employ  the  term  accommodation. 

FoeiUve  (uxommodaUon^ — For  every  eye  there  is  a  limit  nearer  than 
which  an  object  cannot  be  brought  without  its  becoming  indistinct,  a 
limit  called  the  neareetpoint  o/dietmct  vieiar^  and  another  given  by  Uie 
eye  when  at  rest,  the  /urtheH  pawU  qf  dfetinct  vimoH :  throughout  the 
space  between  them  the  eye  can  see  distinctly.  What  are  the  diangsa 
in  the  eye  then  ?  Since  Kepler  first  ventured  an  explanation,  this 
question  has  constantly  occupied  both  physicists  and  physiologista  At 
different  times  an  idtered  position  of  the  lens^  elongatam  of  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  eye,  contraction  of  the  pupil,  change  in  the 
ferm  of  the  lens,  have  been  supposed  to  fwnish  a  sufficient  explaaation, 
either  separately  or  combined. 

Sixty  years  ago,  Thomas  Young*  convinced  himself  that  the  power 
of  accommodation  depended  on  a  change  in  the  shape  of  the  kns.  As 
an  hypothesis  it  was  already  older ;  Young  was,  however,  the  first  to 
advance  positive  proofe  in  its  favour.  The  experiments  of  Cramert 
and  Helmholtz^  have  fully  confirmed  this  opinion,  and  have  caused  a 
general  agreement§  on  this  subject.     Helmholt£||  says  :-*- 

*  Fhilot.  Trans.  1801,  toL  zoU.  p.  S8  ;  or  Worki,  toL  L  p.  IS. 

t  Het  ftooommodatie-Tennogeiif  kc.,  UMrlem,  1858. 

X  ArchiT  tat  OphihtX.,  B«nd  L  Abth.  % ;  or  FhjsioL  Optlk. 

f  The  reader  will  find  a  fbrther  aoooont  of  these  reMarehee  In  Prof.  A.  TbooiMB** 
remarka  *  On  the  Focal  A^jwtment  of  the  £/e,*  ao.,  Glaagow  Kedieai  Journal,  toL  t. 
p.  80.     1888. 

I  QriUb*f  ArohiT,  loo.  dt,  p.  68. 
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*'The  changes  in  the  eye  which  I  have  observed  during  its  accommodation 
for  near  objects,  are  the  following : 
'  1.  The  pupil  contracts. 

2.  The  pupillary  mamn  of  the  iris  moves  forwards. 

3.  The  periphery  of  the  iris  is  thrown  backwards. 

"  4,  The  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  becomes  more  convex,  and  its  vertex 
passes  more  forwards. 

"  5.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  becomes  also  a  little  more  convex, 
but  does  not  perceptibly  change  its  position.  The  middle  of  the  lens  therefore 
becomes  thicker"  (its  axis  longer). 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  lens  is  the  essential  organ  in  accom- 
modation for  near  objects ;  indeed,  this  part  woald  be  superflaoos  ex- 
cept for  that  special  purpose ;  an  increase  of  the  corneal  curvature,  or 
even  other  alterations,  would  have  done  all,  except  providing  the  -eye 
with  a  transparent  body  capable  of  undergoing  change  in  its  fbrm. 

Accommodation  for  near  objects  is  effected  by  increasing  the  curves 
of  the  two  surfaces  of  the  crystalline  lens — i.e.,  by  diminishiDg  their 
radii  j  the  vertex  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  remains  in  aitu, 
that  of  the  anterior  passes  forwards,  and  thus  the  space  between  the 
two  becomes  greater. 

From  the  accommodation  essentially  depending  on  a  change  in  the 
form  of  the  lens,  it  would  seem  certain  that  it  would  be  entirely,  or 
almost  entirely,  lost  after  the  operation  for  cataract.  This,  however, 
appeared  to  be  contradicted  by  the  well-known  fact,  that  cases  occa- 
sionally occurred  in  which  after  the  operation  print  could  be  read  near 
at  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  distant  objects  could  be  perceived. 
Thus  Arlt*  says : 

"  A  decisive  proof  of  the  falsity  of  all  hypotheses  that  the  accommodation 
depends  on  a  chan^  in  the  position  or  form  of  the  lens,  is  afforded  by  the 
fact,  that  we  occasionally  meet  with  patients  who  have  been  operated  on  for 
eataract,  and  who  with  one  and  the  same  spectacles  can  see  mstinctly  both 
near  and  distant  objects,  •  and  in  whom  by  experiment  we  can  prove  that  they 
possess  a  greater  or  less  power  of  accommodation." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  such  cases  have  been  referred '  to  errors  of 
the  observer,  to  regeneration  of  the  lens,  or  to  the  change  in  the  form 
of  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous  body.  He  quotes  such  cases  from 
Home,  Maunoir,  Stellwag  von  Carion,  and  his  own  observation.  He 
denies  that  during  life  the  anterior  surface  of  the  vitreous  body  be- 
comes curved  forwards,  and  does  not  believe  in  the  regeneration  of  the 
lens.  Thomas  Youngt  made  some  experiments,  fix>m  which  he  decided 
that  no  accommodation  remained.     He  says : 

'^  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  every  particular  experiment,  but  the  uni- 
versal result  is,  contrary  to  the  expectation  with  which  I  entered  on  the  inquirv, 
that  in  an  eye  deprived  of  the  crystalline  lens,  the  actual  focal  distance  is  totally 
nnchaogeable." 

And  he  points  out  the  cause  : 

"It  is  obvious  that  vision  may  be  made  distinct  to  any  given  extent,  ^ 
means  of  an  aperture  sufficiently  small,  provided  at  the  same  time  that  a  sum- 
dent  quantity  of  light  be  left,  while  the  refractive  powers  of  the  eye  remain 

•  I>ie.Kraiikhciteii  des  Anget,  Band  iU.  8.  2S7.    Frag,  1856,  t  Loo.  dt.,  p.  46.  ^ 
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unchanged.*  And  it  is  remarkable  that  in  those  experiments  (Croonian  lec« 
ture  for  1794),  when  the  comparison  with  the  perfect  eve  was  made,  the  aper- 
ture of  the  imperfect  eye  only  was  very  considerably  reauced." 

Griifet  considered  that  he  found  a  small  range  of  accommodation  in 
some  cases,  at  the  same  time  be  pointed  out  that  such  cases  possess 
a  great  power  of  enduring  circles  of  dissipation,  and  hence  that  the 
utmost  care  must  be  used  in  forming  our  conclusions  from  such  data. 
DondersI  sajs,  that  what  we  find  stated  here  and  there  about  consi- 
derable ranges  of  accommodation  in  aphakia,  only  shows  that  the 
authors  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  degree  of  distinct  vision  even  in  im- 
perfect accommodation.  His  investigations  have  convinced  him  that 
in  aphakia  there  is  not  the  dightest  trace  of  cm,y  power  of  aocommodcUmg, 
It  is  in  old  persons  with  impaired  vision  that  there  appears  to  be  a 
certain  range  of  accommodation  ;  whilst  in  the  young  with  perfectly 
clear  pupil  and  great  aouteness  of  vision,  in  whom  we  might  hope  for 
some  little  power  being  left,  we  may  readily  convince  ourselves  of  its 
absence.  Thus,§  he  found  in  a  young  and  intelligent  man,  that  when 
a  distant  luminous  point  was  distinctly  seen  by  means  of  a  certain 
lens,  the  addition  of  a  lens  of  -^^jf  or  —  yj^  (formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  ^  with  ~  7^,  or  of  ^^  with  —  ^),  caused  a  striking  change 
in  the  image;  the  patient  constantly  stated,  that  by  the  j^  the 
object  appeared  changed  in  the  vertical,  by  the  -  -j^tt  ^^  *^®  honr 
zontal  direction  into  a  short  line.  He  afterwards  found  that  even  glasses 
of  -^jgjj  or  —  ^^,  caused  a  distinct  change  of  form,  whilst  in  changes 
of  convergence  (of  the  eyes)  and  efforts  of  accommodation  no  dif- 
ference appeared.  He  appends  the  practical  and  important  remark, 
that  the  entire  absence  of  the  power  of  accommodating,  and  the  high 
degree  of  hypermetropia,  render  it  desirable  that  the  pupil  should 
have  a  small  diameter.  The  power  of  vision  then  remains  tolerably 
good  even  when  the  accommodation  is  imperfect,  and  without  speo- 
tacles  both  persons  and  objects  may  be  clearly  distinguished,  al- 
though for  perfect  vision  glasses  of  ^,  or  even  ^  are  required. 

Mechanism  of  accommodation. — What  is  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  suifaces  of  the  crystalline  lens  are  caused  to  change  their  cur- 
vature ?||  Cramer  concluded  from  his  experiments  that  the  increased 
convexity  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  is  caused  by  the  action 
of  the  iris,  both  circular  and  radial  fibres  being  contracted  at  the 
same  time,  compressing  the  periphery  of  the  lens,  and  thus  pushing 
forwards  the  central  portions.  Cramer  considers  the  use  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  only  to  be  to  prevent  the  lens  passing  backwards  when  com- 
pressed by  the  iris,  and  also  to  protect  the  retina.  This  was  opposed 
by  the  observation  of  Gnlfe,  that  in  mydriasis  the  power  of  accom- 

«  This  remark  of  Tonog*!  may  senre  to  explain  a  mistake  Into  which  J.  Z.  Laurence 
has  fallen,  by  confounding  distinct  vision  fh>m  accurate  accommodation  with  that  caused 
by  cutting  off  the  circles  of  dissipation.  See  his  paper,  *  The  Influence  of  the  Variation 
of  the  Sise  of  the  Fupil  on  the  Accommodating  Power  of  the  Eye/  Glasgow  Med.  Journal, 
▼Ol.  Yiii.  p.  268.     1860. 

t  Beobaohtungen  tiber  Accommodation  bd  Linsendefekt,  &o.  in  Arehlv  fUr  Ophth. 
Band  11. 1, 187.    1865. 

,  X  Loe.  elt.  9t  j  or  Archly  fOr  Ophth.,  Band  tU.  1, 168.  f  Loe.  dt.,  p.  170. 

I  Donders,  fh>m  loo.  dt,  p.  13. 
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modating  may  be  either  lost  or  not;  in  the  former  case  the  pupil  may 
again  become  mobile,  and  yet  the  paralysis  of  accommodation  con- 
tinue ;  or  inyersely,  the  pupil  may  remain  immovable,  and  yet  the 
power  of  accommodating  the  eye  return.  Szontagh,*  who  has  the 
power  of  yoiautarily  dilating  the  pupil,  accommodated  for  his  nearest 
point  of  distinct  vision  equally  well  with  his  pupil  varying  from 
3*9  to  7'1  mm.  in  diameter.  In  him  the  accommodation  is  evidently 
independent  of  the  size  of  the  pupiL  Ruetet  found  good  accommo- 
dation in  a  case  of  congenital  absence  of  the  iris;  and,  finally,  a  case 
has  been  recorded,^  in  which  Professor  von  Griife  removed  the  whole 
of  the  iris^  yet  the  accommodation  remained  almost  normal. 

The  £eLct  that  it  may  continue  normal  in  cases  of  congenital  or 
artificial   coloboma  of  the  iris,  in  anterior  and  posterior  synechiae, 
although  worthy  of  consideration,  was,  per  se,  insufficient  to  prove 
the  absence  of  any  participation  of  the  iris  in  the  process.     Professor 
Grafe  made  some  very  interesting  experiments  with  atropine  on  his  case 
just  mentioned.     Ten  minutes  after  the  application  of  a  four-grain 
solution  there  was  no  change  either  in  ordinary  vision  or  in  opto- 
metrical  trials  (with    +    6  and    +   10).     After  fifteen  minutes  the 
nearest  point  had  considerably  receded,  the  furthest  point  a  little. 
With  +10  the  former  is  at  5"  (previously  Sf),  the  latter  11"  (pre- 
viously 8*) ;  hence  the  range  of  accommodation  is  reduced  to  ~.  (pre- 
viously   A).      After    twenty    minutes    the   nearest    point    had    re- 
ceded much  further,  the  furthest  point  remained  stationary.     After 
twenty-five  minutes  the  furthest  point  was  a  trifle  nearer,  about  10^" 
(with  +  10),  the  range  of  accommodation  was  reduced  to  ,^^.     One 
hour  after  the  application  it  was  entirely  lost,  or  at  all  events  reduced 
to  a  scarcely  appreciable  minimum.     The  eye  was  adapted  for  slightly 
convei^nt    light,   the   hypermetropia  y\^    to  ^j^.     This   state   con- 
tinued from  four  to  ^ve  days,  and  then  gradually  disappeared,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  patient.     There  had  been  previously  a  space 
between  the  ciliary  processes  and  the  lens,  and  no  change  in  their 
position  could  be  perceived.     A.  von  Grafe  hence  concludes,  that  not 
only  the  processes  of  accommodation,  but  also  the  action  of  atropine, 
are  independent  of  the  presence  of  the  iris.     In  both  respects  the 
tensor  choroidess  must  be  the  single  active  agent.     As  to  the  manner 
of  action,  no  further  deduction  can  be  drawn  from  the  position  of  the 
ciliary  processes  than  that  exact  contiguity  to  the  equator  of  the  lens 
is  not  necessary.     Donder8§  endeavoured  to  explain  the  accommo- 
dation by  the  conjoined  action  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  muscle.     He  was 
the  first  to  assign  an  important  part  to  the  ciliary  muscle,  that  of 
forming  a  fixed  point  for  the  action  of  the  radial  fibres  of  the  iris ; 
be  also  referred  a  certain  amount  to  the  action  of  the  iris.     Helmholtz 
imagined   that  the   zonula  Zinnii,    when   tense,  flattened   the  lens, 
and   that  it  became  relaxed  by  contraction   of  the  ciliary   muscle. 
Heinrich   Miiller||   distinguished  two  sets  of  muscular  fibres  in  the 

•  Ladwig,  loc.  cit.,  i.  286.  t  Loc  cit..  toI.  U.  p.  6«2. 

t  Ophthalmic  Hosp.  BeporU,  rol.  il.  p.  199 ;  or  at  length  in  Arehiv,  vol.  vii.  2, 1. 150. 
9  Ametropie,  p.  IS.  0  AichlT  fur  Ophth.,  Band  UL,  Abth.  1,  S.  U 
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ciliary  muscle,  external  or  radial,  springing  from  the  inner  wall  of 
Sclilemm*9  canal,  and  paftsing  outwards  and  backwards,  to  be  inserted 
into  both  sclerotic  and  choroid,  and  internal  or  circular,  running 
parallel  with  the  corneal  margin,  and  principally  situated  in  the  antero- 
interior  part  of  the  muscle  near  the  insertion  of  the  iris.  These 
fibres  have  also  been  described  by  van  Reeken,  Rouget^  Arlt,*  and 
Henkct  Miiller  considers  that  the  circular  fibres  when  contracted 
must  exercise  pressure  on  the  ciliary  processes,  ciliary  margin  of  the 
iris,  and  thus  on  the  margin  of  the  lens,  and  that  the  longitudinal 
(radial)  fibres  cause  increased  pressure  in  the  vitreous  body.  The 
posterior  surface  of  the  lens  is  thus  impeded  from  passing  backwards^ 
and  the  effect  of  the  pressure  exercised  on  its  margin  is  essentially 
limited  to  the  anterior  surface.  These  changes  he  considered  to  be 
&voured  by  the  iris  and  zonula  of  Zinnii.  Mannhardt^  holds  that  the 
posterior  insertion  of  the  muscle  forms  the  fixed  point,  towards  which 
it  draws  the  anterior  portion.  He  does  not  deny,  however,  that  the 
posterior  part  is  also  carried  a  little  forwards.  According  to  him,  the 
ciliary  muscle  is  probably  the  single  causa  movens  of  the  mechanism 
of  accommodation,  causing  a  difierence  in  the  hydrostatic  pressure  in 
the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  eye.  The  change,  in  the  form 
of  the  lens  is  effected  by  a  tension  and  altered  direction  of  the  zonula 
Zinnii,  the  very  opposite  of  the  view  generally  adopted. 

In  1848,  Max  Langenbeck  published  some  remarks  on  the  me- 
chanism of  accommodation,  under  the  title,  'Musculus  compressor 
lentis  accommodatorius.*  He  states  the  important  fact,  afterwards 
confirmed  by  Cramer  and  Helmholtz,  that  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lens  during  accommodation  for  near  objects  becomes  more  convex,  and 
also  that  only  as  a  consequence  of  that  occurrence  its  centre  passes 
more  forwards — a  fact  previously  observed,  but  erroneously  explained, 
by  Hueck.  He  then  gives  a  description  of  a  ring-like  muscle  around 
the  margin  of  the  lens,  and  ascribes  to  it,  as  was  afterwards  done  by 
Miiller,  the  power  of  increasing  the  convexity  of  the  outer  surface  of 
the  lens  by  pressure  on  its  margin.  In  regard  to  the  radial  fibres,  he 
says: 

"  An  advance  of  the  ciliary  body  and  lens  towards  the  iris  cannot  be  induced 
by  the  action  of  these  fibres ;  on  the  other  band,  they  draw  the  ciliary  body 
outwards  from  the  margin  of  the  lens,  and  thus  flatten  the  lens,  so  that  this 
muscle  may  not  unjustly  be  considered  as  the  antagonist  of  the  sphincter 
capsulffi  (a  name  assigned  by  him  to  the  circular  fibres),  and  to  correspond  to 
the  radial  fibres  of  the  iris,  with  which  it  would  contract  at  the  same  time." 

These  remarks  appear  to  have  attracted  little  attention  when 
published.  Dr.  W.  Henke§  has,  however,  recently  brought  them 
forward  again,  and  defended  them  in  an  interesting  paper.  He 
considers  both  extremities  of  the  radial  fibres  to  be  practically  fixed, 
and  hence  that  only  their  centre  is  moveable  (somewhat  like  the 

*  Znr  Anatomle  des  Anget ;  Archiv  fur  Ophth.,  iii.  2. 
t  Archiv  for  Ophtb..  Band  vU.,  Abth.  2,  S.  58. 

t  ArehiT  fOr  ophthal.  ir.  1,  i.  269.    See  also  Huller*!  remarks  in  the  tame  Tolnme, 
Band  U.  p.  277. 
9  Griife*!  ArehiT,  vi.  2,  58. 
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diapbragm,  &c.);  tliiiR,  by  tbeir  contraction  tbey  would  draw  tbe 
ciliary  body  outwards  and  flatten  the  lens.  He  supports  the  view 
that  the  eye  in  a  quiescent  state  is  not  adapted  for  its  most  distant 
point,  and  hence  that  there  are  two  varieties  of  accommodation,  for 
near  and  for  distant  objects ;  he  holds  that  the  former  is  effected  by 
the  circular  fibres,  the  latter  by  the  radial  fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle, 
just  as  in  the  iris  the  circular  fibres  act  during  accommodation  for 
near,  and  the  radial  for  distant  objects. 

As  regards  the  external  muscles  of  the  eye,  Ruete  observed  cases 
which  be  considered  to  prove  that  the  accommodation  did  not  depend 
essentially  upon  them.  Profl  Arlt*  replied  to  these  observations,  and 
vigorously  defended  the  muscles.  The  following  observations  by  Profl 
Griifet  appear  decisive.  He  found  that  when  muscular  paralyses 
were  not  accompanied  by  any  affection  of  the  pupil,  the  power  of 

accommodation  proceeded  with  perfect  regularity.    H.  D suffered 

from  paralysis  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves  on  the  left  side, 
80  that  the  globe  was  motionless,  except  on  closure  of  the  lids,  when 
it  was  moved  by  the  contraction  of  the  orbicularis.  The  pupil  was 
slow  in  acting,  yet  the  iris  showed  distinct  changes  during  accommo- 
dation. With  the  healthy  although  presbyopic  (hypermetropic)  eye, 
and  with  convex  10,  he  accommodated  from  5"  to  18'',  with  the  lefb 
eye  and  the  same  glass  from  6''  to  24",  and  thus  furnished  a  brilliant 
example  that  the  exterior  muscles  may  be  perfectly  inactive,  and  yet 
the  aooommodation  continue.  Another  case  related  by  the  same  writer 
is  even  more  striking:  "A  man,  about  forty  years  of  age,  presented 
himself  to  me  with  perfect  paralysis  of  the  whole  twelve  ocular 
muscles^  caused  by  an  intra-cranial  affection — probably  a  tumour  at 
the  base  of  the  skulL  Both  globes  were  perfectly  motionless,  except 
80  far  as  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  somewhat  displaced  them.  The 
visual  axes  were  slightly  divergent.  The  patient  had  been  formerly 
troubled  with  diplopia;  now  he  employed  only  one  eye  at  a  time. 
Vision  and  the  intellect  perfectly  unaffected,  circumstances  rarely  to 
be  met  with  in  cases  of  such  extensive  paralyses,  whether  caused  by 
intra- cranial  or  orbital  diseases.  Accommodation  perfectly  normal; 
he  read  No.  3  of  Jager*s  specimens  of  print  from  4  to  1 6  inches,  and 
letters  2|  inches  high  and  1  ^  inches  distant  from  one  another,  at  70 
feet  distance.  Examined  with  the  author's  optometer,  and  compared 
with  his  own  (A  von  Gnife's)  and  Dr.  Liebreich*s  healthy  eyes,  he 
gave  the  following  results : 

G. 
Nearest  point  with  unassisted  eye  •    .    .    4^" 
„         with  concave  24  ...    .    6|" 

16  7*" 


f>  » 


12  ....  lO'^ 


Limits  of  accommodation  with  convex  10    3^—9^'' 

6    2}-6r 


3    li-2i" 


•  Loo.  olt.«  Band  Ui.  p.  209. 
t  ArdiiT  far  Opbtiu  Band  ii.  1, 190 ;  and  the  same  toU  Al>th.  9,  p.  999. 
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The  pupil  did  not  change  at  all  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
light,  but  markedly  according  to  the  change  of  accommodation.  It 
should  also  be  remembered,  that  not  only  have  we  the  muscles  para- 
lysed, and  the  accommodation  good,  but  we  also  have  the  opposite 
condition — the  accommodation  paralysed,  yet  the  muscles  peifectly 
healthy. 

We  may  conclude  that  the  accommodation  of  the  eye  for  near  ob- 
jects is  not  dependent  on  the  action  of  either  the  iris  or  external 
muscles  of  the  eye;  that  it  is  efiEected  by  the  action  of  the  ciliary 
muscle,  whose  circular  fibres  by  their  contraction  must  tend  to  dimini^ 
the  transverse  and  to  increase  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
lens;  that  the  action  of  the  radial  fibres  is  still  open  to  doubt — the 
most  plausible  explanation  perhaps  being  that  their  anterior  extremity 
is  the  most  fixed,  and  that  by  their  contraction  they  render  the 
choroid,  &c.,  tense,  increase  the  pressure  in  the  vitreous  space,  prevent 
the  lens  receding,  and  at  the  same  time  relax  the  zonula  ZinniL 

The  nerves  which  set  in  action  and  regulate  this  apparatus  are  un- 
known. Grafe*s  case,  in  which  the  branches  of  the  oculo-motorius  to 
the  muscles  of  the  eye  and  iris  were  paralysed,  and  yet  in  which  the 
range  of  accommodation  was  very  slightly  diminished,  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  this  nerve  is  not  the  one.  The  rapidity  with  which  this 
process  is  performed  is  not  very  great.  If  the  eye  ^ter  being  adapted 
for  a  very  distant  object  is  suddenly  accommodated  for  its  nearest 
point,  the  change  is  sufficiently  gradual  to  be  very  distinctly  per- 
ceived. 

Negative  aocommodcUian, — By  this  term,  as  already  mentioned,  we 
mean  that  the  eye  is  rendered  less  powerfully  refracting  than  when  at 
rest;  or,  in  other  words^  that  it  is  accommodated  for  less  divergent 
rays,  or  for  more  distant  objects.  The  ideal  eye,  in  a  state  of  nega- 
tive accommodation,  would  be  fitted  for  only  convergent  rays — ^Le., 
for  visual  images,  placed  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  behind  the  eye. 
On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  we  often  find  in  practice,  the  eye  when  at 
rest  is  accommodated  only  for  objects  placed  at  a  certain  finite  dis^ 
tance,  then  the  effect  of  negative  accommodation  would  be  to  render 
more  distant  objects  visible.  The  best  reason  for  believing  in  this 
negative  accommodation  is  the  subjective  sensation  of  exertion  expe- 
rienced when  the  eye  is  accommodated  for  its  most  distant  pointy  or 
in  many  cases  for  visual  images;  the  eye  soon  becomes  fiaitigued,  which 
would  scarcely  be  the  case  if  the  eye  were  at  rest  when  looking  at 
such  objects.  This  change  is  very  possibly  caused  by  the  united 
action  of  the  recti,  obliqui,  and  orbicularis  muscles :  at  leasts  in  the 
effort  to  see  very  distant  objects  the  brow  is  often  seen  to  become 
wrinkled,  and  there  is  a  feeling  of  general  tension  in  the  orbits. 

FormtUa/or  the  range  of  accommodation, — Supposing  that  the  nearest 
and  furthest  points  of  distinct  vision  are  discovered,  it  becomes  of 
ipfiportance  to  express  in  some  simple  manner  the  range  of  accommoda- 
tion, so  that  we  may  readily  note  it  for  future  reference  or  comparison. 

In  the  accommodation  for  near  objects  two  changes  might  be 
imagined ;  either  that  the  refracting  power  of  the  eye  is  increased,  or 
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that  the  optic  axis  is  lengthened.  In  the  latter  case  we  should  have 
to  determine  how  mach  the  lengthening  amounted  to;  in  the  former, 
which  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  previously  arrived,  we  must 
determine  the  increase  in  refracting  power.  This  maj  he  done  by  our 
imagining  that  to  the  eye  adapted  for  its  most  distant  point,  a  positive 
lens  of  such  a  nature  is  applied,  that  rays  from  an  object  placed  at  the 
nearest  point  of  distinct  vision  would  be  so  refracted  that  they  would 
seem  to  proceed  from  the  furthest  point.  The  focal  power  of  this  lens 
will  be  a  measure  of  the  accommodation,  may  be  expressed  in  figures, 
and  thus  may  be  readUy  employed  for  purposes  of  comparison,  &c. 

Ill 
This  focal  power  may  be  easily  calculated  by  the  formula  -  =  -  + 

wherein  p  indicates  the  distance  of  the  nearest,  and  r  that  of  the 
furthest  point ;  it  must^  however,  be  remarked  that  r  becomes  nega- 
tive if^  ad  in  the  normal  eye,  both  the  nearest  and  furthest  points  are 
placed  on  the  same  side  of  the  lens.  Thus  if  both  p  and  r  are  posi- 
tive with  reference  to  the  eye,  our  formula  will  be  -  —  -  =  -*  One  or 

''^  p     r     ck» 

or  two  examples  may  render  this  clearer.  Let  the  distance  of  the 
nearest  point  p  =  4",  that  of  the  furthest  point  r  =  \2'\  then  the  range 
of  accommodation  A  is 

If  rsocjpsrS",  then  we  have 

The  range  of  accommodation  may  also  be  expressed  graphically  by 
means  of  lines,  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  line  representing  the 
nearest  and  furthest  points  of  distinct  vision^  and  their  length  that  of 
the  range  of  accommodation. 

For  this  method  of  determining  the  range  of  accommodation  we  are 
really  indebted  to  Professor  Donders,  who  has  pointed  out  its  great 
value.  Youngt  had,  however,  long  since,  made  use  of  a  similar  method, 
as  is  pretty  evident  from  the  following  extract :  '^  The  faculty  of 
accommodating  the  eye  to  various  distances,  appears  to  exist  in  very 
different  degrees  in  different  individuals.  The  shortest  distance  of 
perfect  vision  in  my  eye  is  twenty-six  tenths  of  an  inch  for  horizontal, 
and  twenty-nine  for  vertical  rays.  This  power  is  equivalent  to  the 
addition  of  a  lens  of  four  inches  focus.  Dr.  Wollaston  can  see  at  7" 
and  with  converging  rays ;  the  difference  answering  to  6"  focal  length. 
Mr.  Abemethy  has  perfect  vision  from  3"  to  30",  or  a  power  equal  to 
that  of  a  lens  3^"  in  focus,*'  &c. 

Relative  range  of  accommodation, — It  has  long  been  noticed  that 
there  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the  convergence  of  the  visual 
lines^  and  the  refractive  condition  of  the  eye.     Thus,  in  the  vbion  of 

*  According  to  this  sappoflition,  p  is  the  focus  of  origin,  r  that  of  refraction ;  the  latter 
being  a  visual  focas,  must  be  deaignatcd  by  a  negative  sign,  according  to  the  convention 
prevlooslj  mentioned. 

f  Ixw.  dt.,  p.  36. 

X  The  visual  line  la  that  connecting  the  point  fixed  with  the  macula  lutea.  As  it 
deviates  to  some  extent  from  the  optic  axis,  Uelmholtz  has  given  it  a  specific  nume. 
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near  objects,  the  visual  lines  converge,  and  this  prevents  the  eye  from 
accommodating  for  its  most  distant  point.  To  accommodate  for  the 
most  distant  point  of  distinct  vision,  the  visual  lines  must  be  parallel; 
and  inversely,  to  accommodate  for  the  nearest  point,  the  eyes  must 
forcibly  converge.  This  relation  is,  however,  far  from  absolute.  Thus 
Donders*  points  out,  that  any  one  with  normal  eyes  and  good  accom- 
modation, can  see  singly  and  at  the  same  time  distinctly  an  object  at 
the  distance  of  a  couple  of  feet  with  or  without  glasses  of  positive  or 
negative  nature,  provided  they  are  not  too  strong;  without  or  with 
prismatic  glasses,  which  must  also  not  be  too  strong,  and  must  have 
the  refracting  angle  turned  inwards ;  and  yet  in  the  latter  case  there 
must  be  a  change  in  the  degree  of  convergence,  whilst  the  accommo- 
dation remains  the  same;  in  the  former  the  accommodation  changes, 
the  convergence  remains  the  same.  The  two  are  indisputably  shown 
to  be  independent  of  one  another  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  which 
indeed  is  not  very  great,  as  we  shall  soon  see.  For  example,  we  can 
exert  about  one> third  of  our  power  of  accommodating  whilst  the  visual 
lines  are  parallel. 

Donders  has  determined  for  each  degree  of  convergence  of  the  visual 
lines  the  corresponding  range  of  accommodation,  which  he  calls  the 
"  relative  range  of  accommodation."  Fig.  2  shows  the  range  of  accom- 
modation for  each  degree  of  convergence  in  the  normal  eye; 
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Fig.  2.  From  Donden*  Ametropie,  p.  87. 
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'  K  k'  represents  tbe  convergence  of  the  visnal  lines  from  0^  to  70^; 
p  p\  the  course  of  the  nearest  point  of  distinct  vision;  r  /,  that  of  the 
farUiest  point;  the  figures  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  placed  at  the  side  of  the  figure, 
are  the  distances  (in  Pans  inches)  at  which  the  visual  lines  intersect 
before  the  eye  (the  distance  between  two  horizontal  lines  =  i^  ac- 
commodation); the  figures  placed  below  indicate  the  angles  of  con- 
vergence  of  the  viEnial  lines  corresponding  to  the  distances,  the  distance 
of  the  eyes  from  one  another  being  estimated  at  28^  lines;  the  space 
between  the  lines  p  p'  and  r  r'  measured  vertically  indicates  the  (rela- 
tive) range  of  accommodation  for  each  degree  of  convergence  The 
portion  of  this  space  placed  above  the  line  K  k'  b  the  positive,  that 
below  is  the  negative  range  of  accommodation :  the  former  shows  how 
much  nearer,  the  latter  how  much  further,  can  be  accommodated,  than 
the  point  towards  which  the  eyes  converge;  p^  is  the  nearest  point  of 
distinct  vision  for  both  eyes  together,  consequently  the  nearest  point  of 
convergence  at  which  distinct  vision  is  possible;  p*  b  the  absolutely 
nearest  point  of  distinct  vision,  which  is  almost  always  further  from 
the  eye  than  the  corresponding  point  of  convergence.  At  this  point 
we  have  both  the  greatest  possible  convergence  and  at  the  same  time 
the  utmost  accommodation,  so  that  the  lines  p  p\  r  /,  here  intersect, 
hence  there  is  here  positively  no  range  of  accommodation.  On  ex- 
amining the  figure,  we  see  that  in  the  normal  eye,  p  p'  and  r  /  ascend 
pretty  regularly  as  far  as  an  angle  of  twenty  degrees,  after  which  they 
both,  but  especially  p  pj  ascend  more  slowly.  It  must  be  remarked 
that  this  figure  is  a  diagram  planned  from  a  number  of  individual 
observations. 

The  range  of  accommodation  for  both  eyes  extends  from  infinite 
distance  to  4",  and  hence  amounts  to  \,     Its  absolute  range  is  ^^ 

greater  (forp'  is  separated  from  p''  by  a  space  =  3^);  it  ia  =  A-  When 

the  angle  of  convergence  =  0  (the  visual  lines  parallel)  the  relative 
range  =  <|'3^  (for  the  furthest  point  is  at  oc,  the  nearest  at  12^',  or  in 
other  words  =  |  of  the  range  of  accommodation  of  the  two  eyes  toge- 
ther). The  relative  range  increases  a  little  at  5"^,  10^,  and  15°,  then  again 
diminishes  so  that  at  an  angle  of  28"^  it  amounts  to  -j^  againy  and  at 
34**  is  reduced  to  ^  From  there  it  rapidly  diminishes,  until  it  =  0  at 
60^  We  should,  besides,  notice  that  the  relative  range  of  accommo- 
dation is  at  0^  of  convergence  entirely  positive,  is  at  10°  nearly  equally 
divided  into  positive  and  negative ;  that  this  continues  much  the  same 
to  22°,  from  which  point,  however,  the  positive  A  rapidly  diminishes, 
becoming  at  34°  (  =  to  a  distance  frt>m  the  eye  of  4'^)  entirely  negative. 
Influence  of  age  on  the  accommodation  and  refraction  of  the  eye. — 
As  the  age  of  man  increases,*  the  eye  undergoes  a  series  of  gradual 
changes:  the  cornea  becomes  less  brilliant,  the  pupil  smaller,  the 
anterior  chamber  less  deep,  the  arcus  senilis  appears,  &o ;  anatomical 
examination  shows  various  alterations  in  the  internal  membranes,  such 
as  those  of  the  hyaloid,  calcareous  deposits  in  the  sclera,  pigmentary 
and  other  changes  of  the  choroid^  atrophy  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and 

*  Poaden,  loe.  eit.,  68 ;  GriUe*i  Archlr,  Band  ri.,  Abth.  S,  S.  210. 
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increased  solidity  of  the  lens.  Even  before  such  changes  can  be  dis- 
covered, the  ophthalmoscope  shows  that  the  media  become  less  trans- 
parent as  the  years  advance— a  &ct  especially  noticeable  on  comparison 
with  the  beautifully  clear  fundus  oculi  in  the  child.  The  power  of 
accommodating  is  much  earlier  diminished  than  that  of  refracting;  the 
position  of  the  most  distant  point  of  distinct  vision  long  remains  the 
same,  whilst  that  of  the  nearest  point  becomes  gradually  more  and 
more  distant  from  the  eye :  the  range  of  accommodation  is  diminished. 
A  common  error  is  to  suppose  that  this  change  in  the  position  of  the 
nearest  point  only  commences  after  the  fortieth  year.  At  this  age,  it 
first  begins  to  interfere  with  vision,  and  attention  is  first  attracted  to 
it;  in  reality  it  has  commenced  during  the  years  of  youth,  even  before 
puberty. 

This  change  affects  all  eyes ;  the  myopic,  although  in  some  cases  the 
progressive  nature  of  the  disease  may  prevent  its  being  apparent,  the 
hypermetropic,  and  the  normal  eye. 

At  first  sight  it  appears  strange  that  the  power  of  accommodating, 
a  muscular  function,  should  begin  to  diminish  even  in  youth,  whilst 
all  the  other  muscles  are  increasing  in  strength.  Donders  considers 
this  to  be  most  probably  caused  by  a  gradual  increase  in  the  solidity 
of  the  lens. 

The  refracting  power  of  the  eye  also  begins  to  gradually 
diminish,  after  the  power  of  accommodating  has  been  already  mnch 
lessened.  Hence  the  furthest  point  of  dbtinct  vision  removes  to  a 
greater  distance  from  the  eye,  and  of  course  the  second  principal  focus 
passes  further  backwards,  even  behind  the  retina.  As  already  observed, 
this  change  in  the  power  of  refracting  is  observed  only  in  advanced 
age.  At  forty  years  of  age,  it  has  not  at  all,  or  only  just  commenced : 
it  is  not  until  thefidy-fiflh  or  sixtieth  year  that  it  is  distinctly  present; 
a  positive  glass  then  becomes  necessary  for  seeing  even  distant  objects. 
In  this  respect  there  are,  however,  great  individual  differences :  the 
diminution  of  refracting  power  is  often  so  slight,  that  it  is  only  proved 
with  difficulty;  sometimes  no  change  can  be  perceived,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  very  marked. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  change  in  the  refracting  power  ?  It  is 
probably  owing  to  increased  density  of  the  cortex  of  the  lens;  the 
researches  of  Toung,  Senff,  Listing,  &c.,  have  shown  that  a  lens  of  homo- 
geneous structure,  even  if  it  have  the  refracting  power  of  the  nucleus, 
will  have  a  longer  focal  length  than  the  normal  one  with  its  lamellated 
walls;  besides,  in  advanced  age  the  lens  seems  to  become  flatter. 
Donders  has  been  unable  to  find  that  the  cornea  became  less  curved, 
or  that  the  optic  axis  became  shorter,  and  hence  believes  that  this 
result  must  be  entirely  attributed  to  the  lens.  This  view  is  favoured 
by  the  fact  that  ultimately  the  diminution  of  refracting  power  pro- 
ceeds proportionately  to  that  of  the  accommodation ;  thus  appearing 
to  point  out  a  common  cause  for  both.  Fig.  3  shows  the  position 
of  the  nearest  and  furthest  points  of  distinct  vision,  and  of  course  at 
the  same  time  the  range  of  accommodation  in  the  normal  eye  at  various 
periods  of  life. 
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Fig.  8.  From  Donden'  Ametropie,  p.  68. 


The  numerals  placed  at  its  left  side  give  the  distance  measured  in 
Paris  inches  for  which  the  eye  is  accommodated ;  those  placed  below  oc 
have  of  course  a  negative  value,  for  they  give  the  distance  at  which 
the  converging  rays,  for  which  the  eye  is  accommodated,  come  to  a 
focus  behind  the  optical  centre  of  the  eye ',  pp'  gives  the  course  of 
the  nearest  point,  r/  that  of  the  most  distant  point;  the  numerals 
placed  above  the  figure  denote  the  years  of  life.  Thus  on  the  lines 
pp^  and  r/,  the  nearest  and  furthest  point  of  distinct  vision  can  be 
found  for  each  year  of  life,  and  the  distance  between  these  two 
lines  at  the  same  time  indicates  the  rauge  of  accommodation;  the 
distance  between  two  horizontal  lines  is  equal  to  ^  range  of 
accommodation.  The  figure  shows  that  from  the  tenth  year,  the 
earliest  period  at  which  we  can  exactly  determine  the  accommodation, 
the  nearest  point  continually  recedes  ftx)m  the  eye,  at  first  with  tole- 
rable regularity,  at  thirty  years  the  range  of  accommodation  being 
only  about  half  of  that  at  ten.  From  this  period  it  seems  to  recede 
somewhat  less  rapidly,  although  continuously  until  the  termination 
of  life.      The  course  of  the  most  distant  point  is  quite  different. 
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Uutil  tbe  fortieth  year  it  remains  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
eye,  it  then  commences  to  very  slowly  recede,  so  that  the  eye  origi- 
imlly  normal  has  become  somewhat  hypermetropic  at  fifty  years. 
From  the  seventieth  to  the  eightieth  year  of  life,  the  hypermetropia 
becomes  nearly  equal  to  ^^  accommodation;  ultimately  it  becomes 
absolute,*  so  that  tbe  eye  becomes  unable  to  accommodate  for  even 
parallel  rays. 

On  measuring  and  noting  the  accommodation, — "No  point  in  ophthal- 
mology has  been  perhaps  so  generally  misunderstood  as  this ;  and  even 
in  the  most  recent  works  we  find  little  more  than  some  fragmentary 
remarks  on  the  subject.t  The  first  effort  of  any  importance  was  that 
of  Porterfield)  who  founded  on  the  experiment  of  Scheiner  an  optometer 
which  was  afterwards  modified  by  Young,  &c.  All  the  instruments  of 
this  form  have  proved  fisdlures.  At  the  utmost  they  show  some  of  the 
points  for  which  the  eye  can  accommodate,  and  not  the  limits,  the 
nearest  and  furthest  points  of  distinct  vision.  Many  practitioners, 
such  as  Stellwag,  convinced  of  tbe  worthlessness  of  th^se  instruments, 
relied  entirely  upon  print- tests;  Grafe  and  Donders  introduced  into 
more  general  use  the  application  of  convex  lenses,  which  indeed  had 
been  employed  already  by  Thomas  Young  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
which  unfortunately  had  had  the  same  fiite  as  many  of  his  other  dis- 
coveries, that  of  being  misunderstood  or  neglected. 

A.  von  Gnife  made  an  important  step  in  diffusing  some  knowledge 
of  this  subject,  when,  in  the  *Archiv,*J  he  wrote,  "For  determining 
these  points,  I  have  abandoned  the  use  of  Stampfer's  optometer,  or  of 
similar  instilments  founded  on  the  principle  of  Scheiner's  experiment, 
because,  as  already  often  pointed  out,  they  are  found  in  practice  to  be 
extremely  defective.  Wben  an  object  is  regarded  through  a  closed 
tube,  its  distance  cannot  be  appreciated,  and  when  this  point  cTappui  is 
wanting,  it  requires  a  great  degree  of  delicacy  or  of  practice  in  accom- 
modating, to  know  whether  the  condition  of  refraction  is  too  strong  or 
too  weak,  a  power  not  always  possessed  by  healthy,  much  less  by  ab- 
normal eyea  This  may  explain  considerable  errors  and  deviations  in 
the  results.  Besides,  any  exact  accommodation  is  always  dependent 
upon  the  intention  of  perceiving  the  forms  of  objects,  so  that  the 
judgment  may  thence  obtain  precise  ideas;  this  design  is,  however, 
carried  out  in  an  extremely  imperfect  manner  with  the  optometers  just 
mentioned,  for  in  their  application  the  point  in  question  is  essentially 
different  from  recognising  the  forms  of  objects.  There  are  also  cer- 
tain difficulties  in  the  employment  of  these  instruments  in  ignoxant 

*  Donden  has  dirided  hjrpennetropla  into  three  fbrmi :  ilftcultatiTe,  where  the  range  'of 
aooommodation  is  imiuaaUy  large,  the  nearest  point  being  at  its  normal  place ;  relative, 
where  the  loss  by  the  remoTal  of  the  near  point  is  equalized  by  the  remoral  of  the  tat* 
thest  point,  so  that  the  total  range  of  accommodation  remains  normal ;  and  absolBte* 
where  the  eye  is  only  able  to  accommodate  for  converging  rays. 

t  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  quote  an  example.  J.  V.  Solomon,  on  Myotomy  of  th6 
Ciliary  Muscle,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  18G1, 1.  p.  64, 8bc.,  may  serve  as  such,  aU  the  mor« 
because  the  paper  having  special  reference  to  our  subject,  it  is  much  lessened  in  valoe  by 
the  insufficient  manner  in  which  the  cases  related  were  examined.  Mackenzie's  lai^ge  work 
may  also  be  cited  as  another  proof. 

t  Archiv  for  Ophthahnologie,  Band  ii.  Abth.  1,  S.  160.    Berlin,  1856. 
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patients,  ariamg  especially  from  portions  of  the  light  which  pass 
throQgh  the  various  splits  of  the  ocular  not  all  falling  together  into 
the  pupiL 

"  Owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  results  which  proceed  from  the  employ- 
ment of  these  optometers  in  practice,  some  have  ahandoned  their  use 
altogether,  restricting  themselves  entirely  to  type  tests,  and  others  have 
invented  instruments  founded  on  other  principles  than  those  on  which 
Scheiner's  experiment  depends.  I  for  my  part  prefer  that  the  con- 
ditions of  recognition  in  these  trials  should  as  closely  as  possihle  re- 
semble those  occurring  in  ordinary  vision,  that  the  patient  shordd  be 
perfectly  conscious  of  the  distance  of  the  object,  and  that  the  circles  of 
dissipation  should  not  be  suppressed.  The  two  former  conditions  are 
best  fulfilled  by  the  ordinary  reading  tests ;  to  the  latter  we  may  ap- 
proximate by  choosing  as  the  tests  very  fine  objects,  placed  close  to 
one  another,  for  then  the  circles  of  di^pation  sooner  interfere  with 
Tision  than  when  the  objects  are  of  some  size.  For  this  reason  the 
ordinary  reading  tests  are  accurate,  inversely  as  their  size ;  of  course, 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  visual  angle,  the  range  of  accommoda- 
tion must  be  sufficiently  approximated  by  means  of  convex  glasses. 
This  is  best  seen  in  presbyopic  and  hyperpresbyopic  persons  who  can 
read  considerably  beyond  their  limits  of  accommodation,  large  or  mo* 
derate,  but  never  very  fine  print.  Tet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  even 
in  the  recognition  of  the  finest  print  the  circles  of  dissipation  are  to 
some  extent  suppressed,  and  that  this  power  may  be  increased  by  exer- 
cise. For  this  reason  I  have  adopted  a  plan  founded  on  the  last- 
mentioned  principle  (small  visual  angle  of  the  objects,  or  more  properly, 
of  the  sjiaces  between  them),  the  test  object  being  somewhat  changed. 
In  a  small  frame  of  about  an  inch  square,  there  are  numerous  thr^s 
as  fine  as  possible,  and  placed  at  r^ular  distances  from  one  another,  so 
that  they  present  a  delicately-striped  appearance.  A  very  important 
point  is  the  fineness  of  the  threads,  which  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
very  exact  results  as  to  the  limits  of  accommodation,  should  be  formed 
of  the  finest  metallic  wire.  When  such  an  instrument  is  taken  in  the 
hand,  and  held  before  the  wall  of  a  house  or  the  sky,  it  is  only  possible  to 
see  the  threads  distinctly  when  they  are  exactly  in  focus;  so  soon  as  the 
accommodation  fidls,  the  well-known  coloured  double  images  of  the 
threads  appear,  and  more  or  less  fill  the  spaces  between  them,  so  that 
the  distinctly-marked  stripes  are  lost,  and  the  whole  image  appears 
confrised.  This  plan  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  that  used  by  Cocdus 
(see  his  book  on  the  ophthalmoscope),  only  that  the  wires  are  more 
delicate,  and  besides,  the  luminous  background  seems  to  me  of  im- 
portance, because  it  renders  the  double  images  more  distinct.  Such 
firames  are  moveable  on  a  graduated  rod,  of  which  one  end  is  provided 
with  a  plate  and  applied  to  the  patient's  forehead.  The  general  agree- 
ment of  the  statements  obtained  from  ignorant  patients  convinced  me 
of  the  practical  utility  of  this  little  instrument,  which  I  have  since 
employed  in  cases  where  there  were  most  various  afiections  of  the 
accommodation." 

By  fiu:  the  best  account  of  the  method  of  measuring  the  accommo- 
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dfttion,  is  that  given  by  Mao-GillaTrj  in  his  work  afa^eady  cited,  a 
work  unfortonately  hi  too  little  known,  and  of  which  we  shall  make 
free  use.  Dondera^  Grafe,  Stellwag,  Jager,  have  all  written  more  or 
less  on  this  subject,  and  may  be  read  with  benefit. 

Ordinary  print  has  been  much  used  as  a  test  object ;  great  care 
must,  however,  always  be  used  to  employ  it  as  small  as  possible,  and 
thus  it  must  of  course  vary  with  the  distance  at  which  it  is  to  be 
placed ;  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  normal  eye  unaided  by  glassei^ 
we  may  use  No.  I  of  Jager*s  print  for  the  nearest  point,  and  No.  18 
— ^20  for  the  most  distant^  say  at  twoity  feet. 

In  this  way  we  may  determine  both  limits  of  distinct  vision  in 
very  short-sighted  persons ;  in  the  great  mass,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  employ  glasses  to  determine  the  furthest  pointy  and  they  are 
not  unfrequently  of  some  use  in  determining  the  nearest  point,  at  least 
as  a  further  corroboration  of  statements.  If  the  object  be  No.  18 
or  20  of  Jager^s  specimens,  placed  at  twenty  feet  distance,  and  it  be 
seen  with  perfect  distinctness,  it  is  clear  that  the  eye  can  accommo- 
date for  parallel  rays;*  it  does  not,  however,  show  that  it  cannot 
accommodate  for  converging  rays.  This  may  be  decided  by  weak 
convex  glasses;  if  these,  although  very  weak  (  +  60  —  +  80")  deteriorate 
the  vision,  it  is  evident  that  the  eye  cannot  accommodate  for  any 
point  more  distant  than  oc.  Shouldf  a  positive  lens  be  necessary  for 
the  distinct  vision  of  distant  objects,  then  the  focal  length  of  t^is  lens, 
minus  its  distance  from  the  anterior  sur&ce  of  the  crystalline  lens^ 
gives  the  true  point  of  accommodation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  negate 
tive  glasses  are  necessary  for  seeing  the  same  test  objects,  the  distance 
of  the  glass  from  the  crystalline  lens  must  be  added  to  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens  to  find  the  most  distant  point  of  distinct  vision.  The 
reason  of  this  proceeding  is,  that  parallel  rays,  after  being  refracted 
by  a  lens,  converge  or  seem  to  diverge  from  its  principal  focus,  and 
thus  it  is  as  if  the  object  were  placed  at  Uie  same  point,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  n^ative  lenses. 

There  is  greater  difficulty  in  determining  the  nearest  point;  as 
already  explained,  the  degree  of  convergence  of  the  optic  axes  in- 
fluences the  refractive  condition  of  the  eye.  Mao-6illavry  determined 
the  furthest  point  when  the  optic  axes  were  parallel ;  the  nearest 
point  in  the  myopic,  normal,  and  slightly  presbyopic  eye  without  Uie 
use  of  any  auxiliary  lens,  and  thus  with  such  a  degree  of  conver- 
gence of  the  optic  axes,  that  it  was  stiU  possible  to  see  distinctly ; 
whilst  presbyopic  eyes  were  examined  with  positive  glasses  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  render  the  angle  of  convergence  tolerably  like 
that  occurring  in  the  average  of  normal  eyes,  in  persons  of  the 
same  age. 

From  the  values  obtained  by  means  of  glasses,  the  true  ones  may 
readily  be  calculated;   so  £eu:   as  concerns   distant   objects  having 

■  At  leatt  in  a  pnctlMl  tense ;  the  drde  of  dicsipatUm  wonM  have  a  diameter  of 
0*0119  mm.  in  the  ideal  eye  for  this  distmnoe ;  of  oooree,  greater  accuracy  may  be  obtained 
by  employing  larger  type  at  a  greater  distance. 

t  HacGiliarry, loc. dt., p.  9. 
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parallel  rays,  this  has  already  been  explained.  In  other  cases  we  may 
find  them  by  the  foUowing  method  : — 

The  focal  length  of  the  auxiliary  glass =  /. 

Hie  distance  between  the  glass  and  the  crystalline  lens     .    .    .    .  =  iir. 

»  »  object =p. 

„  „  pomt  from  which  the  rays 

seem  to  proceed,  or  towards  which  they  converge  after  refraction  =  p'. 

f  positive.  /negative. 

p^p'  f  p^?    f 

^    p-f  ^      pW 

If^  in  the  case  of  using  positive  glasses,  f  is  greater  than  />,  then 
the  valae  of  p'  becomes  negative  with  reference  to  the  lens,  yet  it 
remains  positive  in  regard  to  the  eye ;  if  />  is  greater  than  f^  the  con- 
trary takes  place.  Since  k  is  always  positive  in  regard  to  the  eye,  the 
valne  of  k  must  in  the  former  case  be  added  to  p',  in  the  latter  sub- 
tracted from  //,  in  order  to  find  the  true  point  of  accommodation. 
The  negative  glasses  are  rarely  employed.  It  is  advisable  not  to  uso 
too  strong  glasses;  to  the  use  of  strong  positive  glasses  thei-e  are  two 
objections— one,  that  they  magnify  the  object  when  it  is  placed  be- 
tween the  lens  and  the  priucipal  focus,  which  is  almost  always  the 
case  with  the  nearest  point  of  distinct  vision,  when,  owing  to  the 
increased  size  of  the  image,  the  circles  of  dissipation  are  not  so  soon 
perceived;  and  the  other,  that  the  difficulty  of  exactly  measuring  the 
spaces  is  much  increased.  How  readily  results,  more  or  less  erroneous, 
may  be  found  when  powerful  glasses  are  employed,  will  appear  from 
comparing  the  following  results  of  observations  made  by  Pro£  A.  Y. 
Oriife  on  bis  own  eye:* 

With  convex  10"  he  found  a  range  of  3i-9i=without  glasses  5A-190" 
6"  „  2f-5f=  „  5^-138" 

3"  „  li-2i=  „  3     -15" 

Or,  in  the  first  case,  a  range  of  accommodation  =  ^  nearly. 
„       second  „  „  =1     ^^ 

third  „  „  =^     » 

Similarly,  in  a  case  of  a  normal  eye  which  we  recently  examined 
without  glasses,  with  +10  and  with  +  6,  we  found  a  total  range  of 

accommodation  of  ^  of  ^  nearly,  and  of  ~;  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
mention  that  the  first  is  the  correct  result.  In  practice,  we  find  many 
hypermetropic  cases  which  cannot  entirely  relax  their  accommodation 
— ^Le.,  with  parallel  optic  axes,  they  continue  to  exert  a  certain  amount 
of  their  accommodation.  In  these  cases  we  must,  before  determining 
the  most  distant  pointy  paralyse  the  ciliary  muscle  by  the  use  of  a 
solution  of  atropine  of  sufficient  strength  (four  grains  to  the  ounce)  ; 
it  should  be  applied  some  time  before  the  examination,  for  the  firat 

•  ArehiT  fSr  Ophthalmologie»  Band  ii.,  Abth.  2,  S.  301 ;  tbe  distanoe  of  the  eye  from  the 
glAM  ia  not  given. 
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effect  of  the  mydriatic  is  only  to  dilate  the  pupil;  to  paralyse  the 
ciliary  mnscle  takes  a  considerably  longer  period. 

The  method  we  have  found  practically  most  convenient  during  the 
examination  of  a  case  is,  after  the  usual  objectiye  examination,  to 
determine  the  position  of  the  near  point  without  and  with  glasses,  the 
minimum  visibile,  the  field  of  vision,  then  to  apply  the  atropine,  and 
whilst  it  is  acting  to  note  the  history  of  the  case,  &c. ;  finally,  after  a 
sufficient  lapse  of  time,  measure  the  most  distant  point,  and,  if 
necessary,  employ  the  ophthalmoscope. 

In  the  notes  of  oixBea^  the  following  fiicts  should  always  be  given  : 
How  near  and  bow  far  off  the  smallest  type  can  be  distinctly  read 
with  the  unaided  eye,  the  same  points  when  provided  with  +10,  and 
the  position  of  the  furthest  point  of  distinct  vision  after  the  use  of 
atropine,  or  more  generally,  the  position  of  the  nearest  and  farthest 
points  of  distinct  vision  and  the  method  used  in  their  determination  : 
there  is  always  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  observation,  if  the 
process  of  examination  is  not  mentioned. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  very  shortly  to  recapitulate  the  fol- 
lowing points : — 

The  object  must  be  as  small  as  possible,  reference  being  made  to 
the  distance  from  the  eye  at  which  it  is  to  be  placed. 

The  illumination  of  the  object  should  always  be  the  same — ordinary 
daylight  is  the  best. 

Before  determining  the  most  distant  point,  it  is  generally  ad- 
visable, and  in  many  cases  indispensable,  to  employ  atropine. 

The  most  distant  point  may  be  found  by  Jager^s  prints  Nos.  18 — 
20,  at  twenty  feet  distance,  only  weak  glasses  being  used ;  or  by  small 
print  (Nos.  1 — 3),  held  in  the  patient's  hand,  and  the  use  of  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  glass  (  +  10"). 

The  nearest  point  may  be  found  by  the  unassisted  eye,  and  No.  1  of 
Jager*s  print  held  in  the  patient's  hand,  or  by  the  use  of  glasses,  posi- 
tive or  more  rarely  negative. 

From  the  values  obtained  with  glasses,  we  may,  by  calculating  their 
conjugate  foci,  find  values  equivalent  to  those  which  would  be  obtained 
without  glasses  for  the  same  points. 
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1.  IKphtheria :  ifi?  Symptoms  and  Trtcd^mefni,     By  WmiAir  Jenwek; 

M.D.,  Special  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  University  College; 
Physician  to  University  College  Hospital,  &c. — Lonchn,  186L 
12mo,  pp.  107. 

2.  On  DipIUhericL    By  Edwabd  TTradlam  Gekenhow,  M.D.,  Fellow 

of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians;  Physieian  to  the  Western 
General  Dispensary;  and  Lecturer  on^  Pi^lic  Health  at  St.  Thor 
xnas's  Hospital — London,  1860.     pp^  274. 

X  Second  ^qwri  qfihe  Medical  Offiaer  to  the  Privy  Counml.     1859:. 

^  Deld  Pwralyde  JHjMthique,-^  Jie<^ierche8  Climques  «tr  Ib8  Causes,  la 
Nature,  et  le  Traitement  de  cette  Affection.  Par  le  Doctenr  V.  P.  A. 
Mainoauct,  Ancien  Interne  Lanr^t  des  Hdpitanx  de  Paris,  <kc 
—Paw.     8vo,  pp.  161. 

On  Diphihoritic  Paralysis.     By  Dr.  Madtoault: 

5.  A  Paper  on  DipldJioiia,  read  h^ore  the  New  TorTc  Academy  of  Me- 
dicine.  By  James  Wtnnb,  MID.,  Lecturer  on  Legal  Medicine  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York.— New  York,  186  L     pp.  32. 

€.  £tudes  Praiiques  sur  VAngine  Couesmeuse.     Par  le  Dr.  JuoAinx— - 

Paris,  186L     pp.  100. 
Fraetieal  Studies  an  Membranous  Angina.     By  Dr.  JuaA2FB. 

The  four  works  which  stand  first  on  our  list  may  he  regarded  as  fairly 
rejaesenting  the  most  recent  advances  iu  our  knowledge  of  the  disease 
to  which  they  relate,  la  Dr.  Jenner's  lectures  the  essential  characters 
«f  diphtheria  are  defined  iu  clear  and  forcible  language  founded  on 
Gwitious  observation  and  shrewd  discnmination  of  facts.  M.  Maia» 
gault  has  devoted  himself  to  a  special  investigation  relating  to  the 
veoiarkable  functional  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  which  assume 
•o  distinctive  a  development  as  consequences  of  the  disease ;  while  Dr. 
Greenhow  has  applied  the  large  oppoi'tunities  afforded  by  his  local  in* 
quiries  respecting  the  recent  prevalence  of  diphtheria  m  various  parto 
of  England  in  the  study  of  its  etiology,  mode  of  difiUou,  an4 
special  epidemic  charactei'S.  Dr.  Greenhow  ami  Dr.  Jenuer  hava 
approached  the  study  of  the  same  subjecb  from  widely  different  diree- 
tiona.  The  former  has  had  before  him  diphtlraria  as  a  rural  pestilence^ 
■weepiog  away  at  one  stroke  the  who^e  infantile  i>opulation  of  an 
isolated  moorland  hamlet,  or  decimating  a  secluded  and  previously 
healthy  village— so  secluded,  indeed,  that  eveiy  circumstance  bearing 
oo  the  mode  of  its  invasion  aud  progress  could  be  easily  asoertaiued* 
The  latter  has  seen  the  disease,  for  the  most  part,  iu  the  great  metro* 
polifl,  where  its  epidemic  character  was  lost  and  the  mode  of  its  dif- 
fiision  oould  not  be  traced,  owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  influence^ 
67-xxix.  Z 
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by  wHicli  it  was  modified  or  determined.  Notwithstanding  this  dif- 
ference between  the  fields  of  observation  in  which  these  two  writers 
have  principally  laboared,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  a  remarkable  agree- 
ment, both  as  to  &ct  and  inference,  between  them.  Of  this  we  shall 
best  enable  the  reader  to  judge  by  patting  him  in  possession  of  what 
onr  authors  have  to  say  on  the  most  important  questions  relating 
to  diphtheria  which  have  been  mooted  since  its  first  appearance  in 
1856. 

Nosological  DefmUion  of  Diphtheria, — Both  author's  insist  on  the 
importance  of  regarding  diphtheria  as  a  disease  having  a  twofold 
aspect,  general  and  local ;  its  essence  being  made  up  not  merely  of 
those  anatomical  changes  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  but  of  a 
specific  oonstitutional  state,  the  characters  of  which  are  as  peculiar  to 
the  disease  as  the  morbid  lesions  with  which  they  are  associated,  and 
cannot  be  disregarded  in  forming  a  conception  of  it  without  rendering 
that  conception  incomplete  and  inadequate. 

As  might  be  expected  firom  a  teacher  of  practical  medicine.  Dr. 
Jenner  defines  the  disease  more  dogmatically,  and  therefore  more 
satisfactorily  to  the  general  reader  who  seeks  instruction,  than  Dr. 
Greenhow.  He  tells  us  that  "  diphtheria  is  a  general  disease,  having 
exudative  inflammation  of  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  for  its 
anatomical  character.**  Passing  by  for  the  present  the  criticism  which 
this  definition  suggests — viz.,  that  the  pharyngeal  lesion,  although  the 
most  frequent  anatomical  manifestation  of  diphtheria,  is  by  no  means 
the  only  one— instance  those  cases  in  which  the  mucous  membranes 
remain  unaffected,  the  ''exudative  inflammation**  being  confined  to 
the  skin — ^we  proceed  to  his  further  exposition  of  the  two  "  diseases" 
in  which  the  one  infection  manifests  itself:  ''The  general  disease 
varies  in  its  character  from  sthenic  febrile  to  typhoid  febrile,  but 
always  has  a  tendency  to  assume  an  asthenic  typa  .  .  .  The  local  nasal, 
pharyngeal,  and  laryngeal  disease  is  inflammatory  in  nature,  the  in- 
flammation varying  in  character  from  sthenic  to  asthenic,  but  always 
showing  a  tendency  to  become  asthenic.**  These  words,  in  addition  to 
the  clear  distinction  they  contain  between  the  "  fever**  and  "  inflam- 
mation** of  which  we  rare  taught  that  the  disease  is  constituted,  point 
to  another  character  ^is  l^elonging  to  it  in  both  its  aspecta  Both  the 
general  morbid  condition  and  the  local  phlegmasia  are  subject  to 
marked  variations;  and  these  variations  are,  as  regards  both,  in  one 
and  the  same  direction — namely,  from  sthenic  to  asthenic  or  typhoid — 
in  accordance  with  which  variations  the  cases  of  diphtheria  may  be 
arranged  in  a  series,  at  one  end  of  which  would  be  found  cases  marked 
by  the  general  and  local  signs  of  adynamia,  at  the  other,  cases  rather 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  these  signs  than  by  the  presence  of 
any  opposite  tendency. 

In  a  former  review  of  works  on  diphtheria  T January,  1860),  we 
endeavoured  to. enforce  the  necessity  of  bearing  m  mind,  as  a  special 
character  of  the  di8ease,the  inconstancy  of  its  development,  as  afford- 
ing the  only  explanation  of  the  apparent  contradictions  which  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  descriptions  and  definitions  even  of  the  most 
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exact  and  trostwortlij  observers.     We  foond  that  every  physician 
whose  experienoe  of  diphtheria  had  been  large,  was  led  sooner  or  later 
to  distinguish  various  modifications  of  the  disease,  differing  &om  each 
other  not  merely  in  their  relative  severity  and  the  degree  of  danger 
attending  them,  but  in  the  mode  of  attack,  the  progress  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  the  direction  from  which  danger  was  to  be  apprehended. 
In  the  writings  of  Isambert,  Trousseau,  Becquerel,  and  others,  we 
found  plain  indications  of  the  existence  of  two  types  of  diphtheria, 
wliich  may  be  properly  distinguished  as  septic  and  membranous ;  the 
one  of  which,  in  its  most  marked  expression,  is  characterized  by  its 
tendency  to  rapid  extension  and  repeated  reproduction  of  the  exuda- 
tion, by  the  integrity  of  the  subjacent  mucous  membrane,  and  by  the 
mildness  of  the  constitutional  symptoms;  the  other  locally,  by  the 
softening  and  disintegration  of  the  submucous  tissue^-constitutionally, 
by  all  the  symptoms  of  septic  fever.     As,  however,  these  two  forms 
are  by  no  means  specific,  and  are  capable  of  being  combined  in  all 
possible  proportions,  it  will  depend  on  accidental  circumstances,  and 
particularly  on  the  characters  which  have  happened  to  present  them- 
Belves  most  frequently  within  the  range  of  each  observer's  experience, 
whether  he  is  led  to  distinguish  two  or  a  greater  number  of  typical 
forms,  the  important  &ct  being,  that  every  classification  is  based  on 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  so-called  typhoid  condition,  and  each 
ease  takes  its  place  in  the  series  according  to  the  intensity  assumed 
by  the  group  of  symptoms  of  which  that  condition  is  made  up.    Thus 
we  find  Dr.  Jenner  dividing  his  cases  in  respect  of  the  generaJ  morbid 
diathesis  into  two  categories^  including  in  the  first  all  the  varieties 
of  diphtheria  in  which  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  ex- 
istence of  exudative  inflammation  afiecting  the  larynx;  and  in  the 
second,  those  in  which  ''  the  patient,  when  the  disease  proves  fatal, 
dies  firom   the   general   disease — *  asthenic  diphtheria.*  **      The  first 
section  admits  of  further  distinction  into  "  inflammatory  diphtheria," 
and  other  forms — viz.,  the  ''  insidious,**  the  '*  nasal,*'  and  the  "  primary 
laiyngeal,"  which  occupy,  as  regards  the  general  state  of  the  patient, 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  inflammatory  and  the  asthenic 
forms,  while  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other  entirely  by  dif- 
ferences in  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  local  lesion.     We  will  endea- 
vour to  place  before  the  reader  the  precise  grounds  on  which  these 
distinctions  are  founded. 

InflammcUory  Diphtheria. — ^The  disease  resembles  in  its  mode  of 
attack  the  ordinary  form  of  tonsillitis — ^the  cynanche  tonsillaris  of 
authors.  There  is  ''  redness  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane 
covering  the  arches  of  the  palate,  the  uvula,  and  the  tonsils.  The 
redness  is  in  some  cases  vivid  and  in  others  dusky ;"  and  the  mem- 
brane has  **  that  peculiar  gelatinous  aspect  which  indicates  submucous 
serous  eflTusion."  Along  with  this  there  is  febrile  disturbance,  which 
^may  be  extreme  or  moderate.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  but  soon 
becomes  weak ;  thei'e  is  considerable  sense  of  weakness  and  of  illness. 
From  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours  from  the  first  symptoms  of  throat 
afiectioDy    a  layer^  more  or  less   extensive,   of  tough   lymph  coats 
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the  inflamed  v^ahotf  and  wBen  deaidi  Ibllo^  it  ddes  HD  fit»B£ 
the  extension  of  ibe  exodattve  inflamiBat^oQ  to  the  hu^nz,  tra- 
ehea,  hc^ 

Thns  the  inflamniatory  form  of  diphtheria  ia  oleatff  enongh  cha^ 
raoterized  by  its  anatomical  pectdiariiiet,  by  the  intensity  of  ih» 
previously  existing  signs-  of  inflammation,  by  the  tonghness  of  the 
membranous  concretion,  and  by  its  tendency  to  extend  nvptdly  front 
the  pharyngeal  to  the  respiratory  mneeos  membrane.  But  the  generaf 
symptoms  are  rather  negative  than  pon^va  There  is  an  abeence 
throughout  of  marked  constitutional  disturbance,  the  dight  and 
transitory  pyrexia  observed  at  the  oommeaoement  being  soaroely^ 
sufficient  to  justify  the  term  ^  sthenic  febrile"  applied  to  these  oaaecr 
by  our  author. 

AMherdo  Diphtheria  is  diaraoteriied  by  Dr.  Jenner  as  foUows: 

"  In  tbis  form  the  disease  begins  sometimes  witb  general  and  local  symptoms 
of  moderate  severity.  Soon,  however,  the  pulbe  is  rapid  and  feeble,  the  sense' 
of  weakness  and  illness  extreme ;  the  skin  is  not  very  hot,  bat  there  is  a 
peculiar  feverish  pungency  in  its  heat  as  appreciated  by  the  touch.  The  eom* 
plexion  has  tliat  dirty-looking  pallid  ana  opaque  aspeot  which  we  see  in  s& 
many  general  diseases.  In  some  cases,  fix>m  an  earij  period  of  the  disease, 
the  brown  tongue,  the  sordes  on  the  teeth,  &c.,  and  the  muttering  deliriiimy 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  so-called  tjphoid  condition,  are  pi'esent. 
On  examining  the  throat,  more  or  less  lymph  is  seen  on  the  pharyngeal  mucous 
membrane.  The  lymph,  in  these  cases,  has  always,  in  my  experienoe,  been  of 
the  ^^ranuJar  palpy  or  softer  form.  The  patient  may  swallow  with  perfect 
facility,  and  tne  throat-symptoms  be  trivial  in  desree,  and  thia  even  when  I4ie 
pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  lympL  In  other  oases,  the 
pain  in  deglutition  is  extreme.  The  extension  of  the  exudative  iuflammatiou> 
to  the  larynx,  when  it  occurs,  is  shown  bva  little  huskiness  and  want  of 
power  in  toe  voice,  and  imperfectly  marked  laryngeal  breathing.  The  patient 
usnaJlv  dies  in  about  ten  or  twelve  days,  death  oeing  the  result,  not  of  apncea, 
but  of  asthenia.  It  is  the  failure  of  the  lieart's  action,  and  not  want  or 
breath,  that  causes  death."  (p.  30.) 

Every  one  who  has  seen  much  of  diphtheria  as  it  has  prevailed  in 
this  country,  will  recognise  the  accuracy  of  this  compiishensive  picturo 
of  its  development  and  mode  of  termination.  There  <am  be  no  doubt 
this  is  the  form  of  the  disease  which  has  most  generally  prevailed 
throughout  the  rural  districts  of  England.  For  however  valueless 
0Qch  an  investigation  as  that  undertaken  by  the  Privy  Council  may 
be  on  matters  of  exact  pathological  research,  the  information  obtaineu 
by  it — embodying,  as  it  does,  the  experience  of  a  large  number  of 
medical  men — is  perfectly  satisfactory  in  relation  to  the  progress  and 
mode  of  termination  of  a  disease.  In  reelect  of  these  points,  the 
cases  and  observations  contributed  in  so  disinterested  a  manner  by 
rural  practitioners  coincided  completely  with  the  '*  asthenic  type**  of 
Dr.  Jenner. 

The  passive  yielding  of  the  energies  of  lif^  to  a  general  poisoning; 
which  is  characteristic  of  this  common  form  of  diphtheria,  contrasts 
strikingly  enough  with  the  violent  struggle  implied  in  every  symptom 
(4  those  exceptional  cases  which  Dr.  Jenner  designates  as  *'  febrile 
sthenia**    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  distinguished  fiX)m  another 
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'claas  of  cases  referred  to  by  all  authora— e.g.,  by  Ijsambert,  under  the 
name  of  angina  dipbtheritiea  maligna ;  by  Becquerel,  under  that  of 
angina  gan^^renosa;  and  by  others  under  that  of  seiitic  diphtheria,  to 
.which  Dr.  Jenner  does  not  &il  to  assign  a  place  iu  his  clat»ification. 

*^There  is  yet  another  set  of  cases  in  which  death  appears  to  result  from 
the  erils  consequent  on  the  ahsorption  of  foetid  matters  irom  the  pharyngeal 
•tissues.  The  pharynx  is  covered  with  lymph,  the  mucous  membrane  below 
^kraehs,  the  breath  is  vecv  ofleusire,  the  glands  about  the  anc^les  of  the  jaw 
swell  extrem^,  Ihe  cellular  tisbue  in  which  they  are  embeddea  is  the  seat  of 
the  effusion  of  serosity,  the  skin  assumes  that  dii-ty-yellowish  tint  which  it  has 
in  septicsmia,  the  mind  wanders,  and  the  patient  rapidly  sinks."  (p.  35.) 

This  moat  malignant  form  of  diphbheria  has  been  already  graphically 
deaoribed  by  M.  Perrochaud  in  Boulogne,  and  by  Trousseau  as  it 
appeared  in  Pans  a  few  years  later,  being  fiital  to  Yalleix  and 
Blacha  In  £ogland  the  examples  of  it  have  been  rare,  but  it  has 
been  occasionally  met  with  iu  Lincolnshire,  Kent,  and  other  rural 
diatricts. 

Pathological  anatomy,^ — Dr.  Jenner  distinguishes  two  yarieties  of 
dipbtberitio  *'  exudation,**  one  of  which  is  *' very  tough  and  elastic,  and 
as  much  as  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  resembling  wash- 
leather  f  the  other,  grey,  pulpy,  or  creamy  j  the  former,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  "  such  fibres  as  we  see  in  the  buffp^  coat  of  blood 
ooagula;**  the  latter,  piu^  pyold  corpuscles  of  Lebert,  and  other 
amaller  and  larger  granular  corpuscles,  epithelium,  and  oleo-proteiu 
jpnnules.  Dr.  Jenner  teaches  that  these  two  forms  of  concretion  are 
.aeverally  related,  the  latter  with  the  asthenic,  the  former  with  the  so- 
called  inflammatory  types  of  the  general  disease.  This  relation 
baa  been  already  elucidated  by  Dr.  Sanderson  in  the  pages  of  thi^ 
journal ;  it  is  an  example  of  the  ^neml  truth  in  pathology,  that  an 
exudation,  while  I'etaining  its  own  specific  identity,  may  be  so  modi- 
fied by  tbs  constitutional  state  of  the  subject  as  to  exhibit  in  different 
jeases  great  differences  of  aspect. 

Dr.  Jenner  abandons  the  doctrine  which  has  been  so  often  repeated 
after  Bretonneau  by  authors,  that  the  mucous  membrane  i-emains  in- 
tact in  diphtheria,  and  refers  re[>eatedly  to  ulceration  and  sloughing, 
particularly  of  the  tonsils  and  uvula.  Neither  he  nor  any  other  writer 
Appears  to  have  observed  ulceration  in  the  krynx.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  it  constitutes  the  distinctive  feature  of  that  disease 
.which  is  described, as  diphtheria  by  Crerman  authors.  In  the  work  of 
Dr.  Biihle,  we  are  told  that — 

''The  anatomical  difference  between  laryngeal  diphtheritis  aud  croup  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  exudation  is  deposited  not  on  the  free  surface  only,  but  also 
in  the  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane,  that  it  is  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  dry 
8bu£^  and  leaves  behind  it  loss  of  substance,  &c." 

This  description,  which  corresponds  with  those  of  other  German 
writers,  i^  so  entiraly  inappli^ble  to  diphtheria  as  it  has  commonly 
l)een  met  with  in  this  country  and  in  France,  that  it  is  clear  that  it 
applies  to  another  disease,  and  that,  in  fact,  up  to  a  recent  period, 
diphtheria  was  as  little  known  to  the  pathologists  of  Germany  as  it 
was  a  few  years  ago  to  ourselves. 
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AUniminuria. — Dr.  Jemier  does  not  attach  much  importance  to  the 
condition  of  the  kidney  in  diphtheria.  "  The  albuminous  urine,"  he 
thinks,  "  probably  indicates  rather  an  abnormal  state  of  the  blood  than 
disease  of  the  kidney."  After  death  he  has  '*  never  seen  more  than 
congestion,**  and  this,  he  tells  us  in  another  place^  is  a  condition  "  in- 
duced mechanically  by  the  state  of  the  lungs."  This  view  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  facts  recorded  by  Mr.  Simon,  Dr.  Bristowe,  and  other 
observers,  which  prove  the  existence  of  exudation  in  both  the 
fibrinous  and  granular  tubes  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidney, 
as  well  as  with  the  observations  of  Dr.  Sanderson  and  others,  as  to  the 
occurrence  of  fibrinous  and  more  rarely  of  granular  casts  in  the  urine. 

Pulmonary  complicaHona. — The  manner  in  which  that  form  of  pneu- 
monia which  is  associated  with  the  extension  of  the  concretion  from 
the  larynx  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  is  developed,  is  well  illustrated  by 
Dr.  Jenner  in  the  following  descriptive  enumeration  of  the  pulmonary 
lesions  observed  after  death  by  diphtheria  : 

''Acute  pulmonary  vesicular  emphysema,  the  result  of  the  obstacle  to  expira- 
tion produced  by  the  imperfect  occlusion  of  the  larynx  and  trachea ;  collapse 
of  lang-tissne  from  the  combined  effects  of  lymph  or  mucus  in  the  small^ 
bronchial  tubes  leading  to  the  collapsed  tissue,  and  of  the  impediment  to  deep 
coughing  offered  by  the  state  of  the  laiynx."  (p.  7.) 

On  this  condition  of  collapse  ''pneumonic  consolidation"  follows, 
exhibiting  that  ''scattered*'  distribution  which  is  characteristic  of 
pneumonia  of  this  kind. 

Mode  of  epidemic  diffusion, — Dr.  Greenhow,  whose  inquiries  have 
been  specially  directed  to  the  question  whether  or  not  diphtheria  is 
communicable,  expresses  himself  in  the  following  guarded  manner  on 
the  subject : 

"  Many  facts  have  fallen  under  ray  notice  which  oonyinoe  me  that  the  disease 

is  in  some  way  or  other  communicable It  is  erident,  however,  that 

diphtheria  is  much  less  contagious  than  either  scarlet  fever  or  small-noz,  inas- 
much as  I  have  seen  manv  instances  where  only  one  member  of  a  nunily  has 
suffered  from  the  disease.'   (pp.  138  and  148.) 

The  kind  of  evidence  on  which  this  conclusion  is  founded  is  stated 
as  follows : 

"  If,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  a  patient  from  an  infected  district,  diphtheria 
should  break  out  in  a  place  where  it  did  not  previously  exist,  ana  attack 
persons  who  have  been  in  direct  communication  with  the  invalid,  and  especially 
if  it  attack  only  such  persons,  then  have  we  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence 
of  its  being  a  contagious  disease."  (p.  138.) 

To  this  presumption  we  venture  to  object.  The  statement  on 
which  it  is  based  is,  in  our  judgment,  more  general  and  absolute 
than  the  £Eu;ts  themselves  justify,  and  if  it  were  limited  so  as  to  be 
conterminous  with  them,  it  would  no  longer  support  the  conclusion. 
Thus  Dr.  Greenhow  relates  that  a  young  lady  returned  to  her 
country  home  from  school,  suffering  from  diphtheria;  that  a  week 
after  her  arrival  her  sister  was  attacked,  and  two  others  subsequently. 
Again :  a  little  girl  arrived  at  Folkestone  from  Boulogne  on  the  even- 
ing of  July  2nd,  1856,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  diphtheria,  and  died 
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the  day  after.  On  the  6th  her  siBter  was  attacked,  and  another  case 
oocurred  three  dajs  after,  in  the  same  house,  both  terminating  fatally. 
Several  other  cases  are  related,  all  of  which  are  reducible  to  this  formula : 
An  individual  suffering  from  diphtheria  is  introduced  into  a  healthy 
household ;  all,  or  the  greater  number  of  the  children,  and  some  of 
the  adults  of  the  household,  are  attacked,  but  no  oue  not  residing  in  the 
locality,  even  though  in  communication  with  the  invalids.  On  the 
other  hand.  Dr.  Sanderson  relates  several  very  striking  instances  in 
which  healthy  children,  or  even  adults,  introduced  into  infected  house- 
holds, contracted  diphtheria  a  very  short  time  after  their  arrival  This 
&ct  tallies  with  the  other,  and  both  point  to  the  inference  that  diph* 
theiia  is  a  disease  which  attaches  itself  rather  to  localities  than  to 
persons,  and  that  the  instances  which  at  first  sight  seem  referable  to 
personal  intercourse,  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  household  epidemics^  * 
dependent  on  the  same  occult  cause  as  the  general  prevalence  of  the 
diasase.  This  view  of  the  question  is  clearly  supported  by  the  nume- 
rous instances  in  which  diphtheria  has  ravaged  a  village  or  hamlet 
for  a  lengthened  period  without  attacking  a  single  individual  in  the 
sorroanding  countiy. 

Local  and  personal  predispoeing  ca/ueea. — ^As  regards  the  indifference 
of  diphtheria  to  local  conditions,  our  authors  strikingly  agree.  Ac- 
oording  to  Jenner,  "the  infection-element  does  not  require  for  its 
development  any  of  the  ordinarily  considered  anti-hygienic  conditions. 
It  is  very  doubtful  even  if  any  of  these  conditions  &vour  its  develop- 
ment or  give  to  it  a  more  untoward  course  when  it  occurs."  (p.  51.) 

In  like  manner  Dr.  Greenhow  appears  to  have  met  with  nothing 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  inquiries  which  indicated  a  relation  between 
diphtheria  and  local  sanitary  defects,  although  his  attention  was 
specially  directed  to  the  question  in  his  instructions ;  he  expresses  his 
opinion  on  the  subject  as  follows :  "  My  inquiries  and  personal  observa- 
tion have  entirely  failed  to  connect  its  occurrence  with  the  defective 
construction  of  houses,  or  with  undeanliuess  of  dwelling,  imperfect 
drainage,  or  any  other  cause  of  offensive  effluvia."  (p.  125.) 

CUmaUc  caueea. — As  regards  the  influence  of  climatic  causes.  Dr. 
Greenhow  is  disposed  to  attribute  some  importance  to  dampness  of  the 
soil,  whether  arising  from  the  absence  of  natural  or  artificial  drainage, 
or  the  impermeability  of  the  subsoil.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Gull  is 
of  opinion  that  "  an  exposed  locality  is  as  liable,  and  perhaps  mora 
liable  than  sheltered  spots."*  Both  of  these  inferences,  though  appa- 
rently somewhat  contradictory,  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  history  of 
diphtheria  both  in  England  and  France— the  former  by  the  broad 
fieu^t  that  the  disease  has  prevailed  most  in  the  marsh  counties — viz., 
Lincolnshire,  Kent,  and  Essex;  the  latter  by  the  observation  that  the 
individual  localities  invaded  have  not  been  the  villages  on  the  marshes^ 
but  those  in  more  elevated  situations  overlooking  them.  Thus,  in  Kent, 
the  immunity  of  the  low-lying  district  was  no  less  remarkable  than  the 
severity  with  which  villages  enjoying  apparently  salubrious  situations 
on  the  chalk  hills  were  ravaged. 

«  Second  Beport  of  the  Medioal  OfBoen  of  the  Piirj  CouncU,  p.  297. 
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Wbatever  imp<Mrtaiioe  we  nu^  be  diiqxMed  to  aitribate  to  tbeae 
.eooatderatioDSy  no  general  infisrenoe  can  be  drawn  from  them.  Tbcj 
Aid  ns  little  in  explaining  bow  it  happens  that  diphtheria  prevails  ik 
-eertain  periods  and  localities  to  the  exclosion  of  others.  The  utmost 
'that  we  can  assnme  as  to  the  nature  of  the  canae  of  diphtheria  is^ 
(that  it  is  a  niaterialTiriis  having  btUeteodencj  to  originate  dtffMwo.  IT 
4his  beadmitted,  the  difibaiou  of  the  disease  majr  obvioualy  be  accounted 
Sov  by  assigmng  to  its  Tims  certain  properties;  it  murt  not  only  be  a 
Jiighly  divisible  substance,  but  it  must  be  capable  of  matutaining  its 
MBxistenee  and  activity  for  IcDgthened  periods^  and  probably  of  repro- 
*4ucing  iisdf  independently  of  the  subjects  of  its  action. 

The  fiinctional  disorder  of  the  nervous  system  consecutive  to 
f^phtheria  with  whidi  experience  has  rendered  us  so  lamiliar  durii^ 
the  last  fi?w  years  in  this  country,  was  tiU  a  recent  period  scarcely 
jreoognised  by  noeQilogi8t&  No  alluaion  to  it  is,  we  believe,  made  in 
•any  of  the  most  recent  general  works,  eitlmr  in  our  own  or  in  tiie 
French  language.  Ahhoogh  desorihed  by  some  early  writers— as 
'e.g.,  by  Cbomel,  in  his  relation  of  the  epidemic  of  malignant  sore- 
throat  in  Paris  in  1749 — it  ub  to  M.  Mainganlt  that  we  owe  the  &8t 
'Complete  account  of  it  In  1354,  M.  Maingauh  defended  an  inaugural 
-thesis  in  Buis^  in  which  he  described  the  pharyngeal  paralysis  whidi  is 
rao  common  a  consequenee  of  the  dinnasn.  In  his  recent  work  he  has 
.extended  his  former  obeervations,  and  has  been  led  io  n^gard  this 
-affeetion  as  a  mere  manifestation  of  a  general  neurone^  to  which  he 
has  applied  tiie  term  of  ^  paralysie  diphUt^rique." 

The  outline  which  M.  Mainganlt  has  sketched  of  the  disease 
coincides  entirely  with  ite  characters  as  they  have  presented  them- 
-sdves  in  this  country.  Thus,  he  has  observed  that  the  acces- 
sion of  the  first  ^mptoms  usually  takes  place  two  or  three  weeks 
-after  the  cessation  of  the  primuy  local  disease  and  the  complete 
'establishment  of  convalescence.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  affection 
is  about  to  attain  its  full  development,  the  patient^  instead  of  re- 
covering bis  strength,  begins  gradually  to  become  weaker;  he  experi- 
.enoes  formications  in  his  extremities,  usually  first  in  the  feet  and 
'legs,  attended  with  or  followed  by  varying  degrees  of  numbness 
4ind  insensibility,  and  gradually  becomes  unable  to  walk.  As  the 
|)araly8is  attacks  the  upper  limbs,  and  the  disease  progresses,  vision  is 
•impaired  or  lost,  the  articulation  becomes  indistinct,  and  the  voice 
•nasal  and  weak ;  the  constitutional  state  being  marked  by  the  absence 
of  pyrexia,  the  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  the  pallor  of  the  cwmtenance^ 
jmd  the  general  characters  of  anenna.  There  is  oflen  complete 
imorexia,  but  occasionally  the  appetite  is  preserved.  The  duration  of 
rthis  condition  is  various,  it  usually  diminishes  gradually,  the  oooa- 
aionally  fetal  result  being  dependent  either  on  gradual  prostration  or 
judden  asphyxia. 

Thus  we  observe  that  the  symptoms  may  be  divided  into  two  catego- 
ries, according  as  they  are  referable  to  abn<»inal  conditions  of  sensibility 
or  of  motility.  The  experience  of  M.  Maingault  agrees  entii^ely  with 
our  own  as  regards  the  feet,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  paralysis 


Af  the  Tdam  padatiy  the  afibctiooB  of  the  fonaer  olaaB  are  by  &r  the 
jDoit  fireqniaiit.  In  a  hxf^Q  number  of  caaee,  the  sensatioQ  of  tingling 
ladiating  from  the  toes  and  fingers  towards  the  knees  and  forearms 
ift  the  only  ^mptom  oomplained  o£  But  he  finds  that  this  is  usually 
«oooiDpanied  either  wibh  a  certain  obtuaenees  of  tactile  sensibility,  the 
IMtie&ts  being  unable  to  feel  the  ground  or  to  judge  correctly  of  the 
&rm  and  size  «>f  objects  handled;  or  more  rarely  by  complete  ames- 
4hffHa. 

M.  Maingault  finds  that  the  impairment  of  yision  comes  jxext  in 
-order  of  frequ^icy  after  the  affection  of  the  soft  palate,  and  is  usually 
eoncnrrent  with  the  disorders  of  common  sensibility  already  referred 
4a  It  varies  in  duration  ''  from  a  few  days  to  six  months,"  and  in 
fd^giee  **  from  the  mere  inability  to  read  small  pmt  to  perfect  blind<- 
ness.**  In  explanation  of  its  nature,  the  examination  of  the  eye  with 
the  ophthalmoscope  yields  no  information  j  the  only  fact  observed  by 
K.  FoUin,  in  a  case  of  great  intensity,  being  a  "slight  indistinctness 
of  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  such  i»  is  often  observed  in  aniemic  persona" 
l^ot  only  the  absence  of  auatomicaL  change^  but  the  sudden  accession 
sad  rapid  disappearance  of  this  affection  leads  us  to  jegard  it  as 
{rarely  netvotia  Other  circumstances  show  th«Ui  all  its  peculiarities 
msy  be  accounted  for  as  dependent  on  .loss  of  adjustii^  power-^in 
feet,  a  temporaiy  presbyopia.  Gases  are  related  by  Dr.  Qreenhow 
and  Dr.  Sanderson,  in  which  children,  convaleaoent  fr^m  diphtheria 
and  unable  to  read  the  largest  print  unassisted,  could  read  even  the 
smallest  with  the  aid  of  presbyoptic  gla^ssee. 

1^  paralysis  of  the  velum  ^palati  and  pharyngeal, arches  is  regarded 
1^  our  author  as, an  affection  apart  from  the  general  muscular  paralysis. 
It  is  not  only  exceedingly  common,  while  the  o^r  js  comparatively 
rare,  but  ooeurs  at  a  much  earlier  period  in  the  disease.  We  regret 
that  space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  our  author  in  his  minute  and 
masterly  analysis  of  its  phenomena,  which  is  no  less  interesting  to  the 
physiologist  than  to  the  physician.  He  has  minutely  described  the 
peculiar  voice,  and  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  its  character 
yocix  nasiUarde)  and  the  nasal  quality  of  voice  produced  by  obstruction 
of  the  nares,  and  has  carefully  investigated  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
&ncial  arches  in  relation  to  the  effects  of  its  perversion,  and  has  satis- 
fectorily  accounted  for  the  incapacity  of  the  diphtheritic  patient  to 
blow  or  expand  his  cheeks,  to  suck,  to  smoke  tobacco,  to  gargle,  or  to 
expel  mucus  from  the  fiiuces,  and  his  liability  to  regurgitation  through 
the  nostrils  in  the  act  of  swallowing  liquids. 

The  general  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  truuk  has  been 
met  with  by  M.  Maingault  in  a  more  intense  form  than  in  this 
country.  It  is  marked  at  its  onset  and  in  its  slightest  d^pree  by 
tremor,  uncertainty  of  movement,  and  loss  of  muscular  power  as  esti- 
mated by  the  dynamometer.  The  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs  are 
usually  first  attacked,  then  the  upper,  and  here  the  progress  of 
the  affection  is  frequently  arrested.  In  other  cases,  however,  it 
extends  to  the  neck  and  trunk,  the  movements  of  which  are 
abolished.     The  general  attitude  is  altered^  the  lumbar  portion  of 
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the  Tertebnd  column  being  thrown  forwards  and  the  shonlden 
backwards,  while  the  head,  no  longer  snpporied  hj  the  mnsdes 
of  the  neck  and  back,  fidls  forward  Mid  rolls  on  the  chest  This 
state  of  things  is  often  acccunpanied  by  obstinate  constqwtion,  waoA 
in  some  instances  there  is  complete  loss  of  power  of  the  aphAndttr 
(Wiiy  the  patient  being  incapable  of  making  any  effort  either  of  relaxar- 
tion  or  retention.  In  rare  instances  urine  is  passed  involuntarily,  and 
occasionally  complete  anaphrodisia  has  existed  in  vigorous  men  for 
several  montha  Such  symptoms,  especially  when  associated  with  im- 
pairment of  the  articulation  and  tremor  of  the  tongue,  have  an  alarming 
I'esemblance  to  more  serious  forms  of  disease ;  on  which  account  it  is 
of  great  importance  that  the  medical  practitioner  should  be  so  &mi- 
liar  with  them  as  to  be  able  to  express  with  confidence  that  &voiirable 
prognosis  which  experience  justifies. 

The  epidemic  which  forms  the  subject  of  M.  Jugand*s  essay,  ra- 
vaged the  town  of  Issoudun,  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  alluvial  dis- 
trict, and  exposed  to  malaria.  The  type  of  the  disease  was  the  asthenic^ 
or,  as  M.  Jugand  calls  it,  that  of  "  diphtherite  hvmkhT  Both  the 
primary  symptoms  and  the  consecutive  disorders  are  clearly  described, 
and  largely  illustrated  by  cases  which,  although  they  do  not  difEer 
materially  from  those  recorded  by  others,  are  valuable  additions  to 
our  knowledge.  As  might  be  expected  from  an  observer  residing  in. 
the  midst  of  a  marshy  district,  he  attributes  importance  to  malaria^ 
not  only  as  influencing  the  character  of  the  disease,  but  as  a  deter- 
mining  cause  of  its  prevalence. 

The  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Wynne  is  for  the  most  part  a  compilation  from 
European  literature.  It  contaiDS  little  information  as  to  the  noso- 
logical characters  or  mode  of  difiusion  of  diphtheria  in  the  New 
World,  excepting  so  fSeur  as  to  show  that  its  progress  was  not  con- 
tinuous, but  that  it  appeared  simultaneously  in  places  immensely 
distant  from  each  other. 
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cal Forces  in  CiviUzation,     By  Sir  James  Kat  Shuttleworth, 
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9.  Address  on  Public  Health,  By  Edwin  Chadwick,  O.B.,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  of  the  National 
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There  are  no  doubt  persons  who  may  be  deterred  by  the  titles  alone 
of  some  of  the  memoirs  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  from  reading 
more  of  their  cont-ents,  or  of  our  observations  upon  them.  One-half 
of  such  will  regard  their  subject-matter  as  probably  of  an  useful  kind, 
but  unquestionably  of  too  diy  and  repulsive  a  character  to  make 
pleasant  reading.  The  other  moiety  will,  along  with  the  diyness,  main- 
tain its  deoeptiveness  in  respect  of  practical  results,  if  not  its  complete 
inutility.  But  such  sceptics  certainly  ought  not  to  be  foand  amongst 
the  membeiB  of  the  medical  profession.    The  statistical  and  sanitary 


data  of  social  soieDce  undoubtedly  will  not  afibrd  quite  tbat  kind  of 
excitement  which  is  attainable  fiK>in  the  perusal,  e.g.,  of  the  *  Woman 
in  White,*  nor  will  a  false  idea  of  their  capabilities,  or  an  exaggerated 
view  of  their  shortcomings,  tend  to  make  statistics  a  profitable 
study.  But  we  may  observe,  en  pas9anty  that  some  very  thrilling 
episodes  in  the  wi-i tings  of  what  has  not  been  inaptly  termed  ^  the 
spasmodic  school,**  have  actnally  been  fonnded  upon  some  of  the  results 
of  statistical  inquirers.  Nevertheless,  to  many  the  subject  in  questioA 
is  and  wiU  no  doubt  continue  to  be  void  of  much  intei'est,  seeing  that, 
as  Mr.  Chadwick  has  remarked,  such  persons  will  regard  miiichiftf 
but  coldly,  if  only  it  occur  in  an  accustomed  routine,  if  there  be  ii# 
visibly  violent  destmction,  no  smashing  of  limbs^  nothing  to  excite  the 
imagination  with  spectacles  of  blood,  nor  with  manifestations  of  pas- 
sion, to  create  an  individual  and  tragical  effect. 

"The  whole  oommunitr  are  excited  b^  the  dramatic  interest  connected  with 
the  murder  of  one  child  bj  violence,  wfaibt  the  Reg^trar-^Geaeral's  retonu  of 
3uch  annaal  nambers  as  eighteen  hundred  ^children  bnnit  or^soalded  todesth, 
included  in  upwards  of  thirteen  thousand  annual  deaths  (jrom  Tiolenoe,  amongst 
which  are  upwards  of  five  thousand  deaths  from  fractures  and  contusions  re- 
ported as  *  due  to  the  absence  of  precaution  which  the  new  mechanical  ag^ency 
of  steam  has  introduced,'  being  divested  of  Inanifest  passion  or  indindnal 
mterest,  are  read  and  passed  by  with  vacant  apathy  or  worse.^' 

To  such  unmoved  individuals,  of  cour^,  statitians,  who  produce 
Slue-books  about  preveotible  causes  of  evil  wiU  appear  to  be  only  a 
(dreadful  set  <^  bores.  To  some  the  social  investigator  is  even  worse 
than  tiresome :  he  is  an  impertinent  nuisance.  We  have  been  i^old 
jihat 

''He  searches  for  imly  one  class  of  objects,  the  disfigurements  of  our 
social  system.  Set  down  in  a  magnificent  town,  he  forthwith  proceeds  to 
inquire  where  the  drunkards  mostly  congregate,  in  what  street  the  wife- 
-beaters  are  found  in  greatest  numbers,  what  proportion  of  the  juvenile 
community  is  addicted  to  blasphemy  and  theft,  and  in  what  quarters  the 
sewers  are  most  ofiensive." 

In  fine,  our  sanitary  legislators  are  to  them  pimply  members  of  a 
great  "  stink  committee.**  To  persons  of  such  opinions  we  have  here 
nothing  to  say;  our  writing  upon  thisoceasion  of  what  oti^A^tobe  a  popular 
subject  is  addressed  non  ad  poptUumy  sed  ad  demm.  The  majority  of 
the  profession  is  certainly  ^lly  alive  to  the  importance  of  statistics 
and  of  sanitary  reform.  Indeed  it  is  mainly  through  their  exertions 
that  a  great  department  of  oiur  social  economics  has  attained  to  that 
precision  and  value  (however  yet  limited),  which  it  is  widely  admitted 
to  possess.  It  haa  been  hard,  uphill  work,  nadoubt,  and  will  contioup 
•to  be  so.;  but  as  purpose  and  method  come  to  overrule  m<»:e  and. more 
these  particular  investigations,  the  labour  will  become  more  bopdui 
and  remunerative.  It  must  be^  howevet*,  admitted  that  there  are  yet 
eome  io  our  ranks  who  demur  to  this.  Th^  talk  of  "sanitary  aoienee  " 
and  ''  statistics  **  as  being  the  cants  of  the  day.  The  former,  we  are 
told,  is  to  be  found  in  the  physiological  princi|ile8  which  we  are  ordi- 
narily taught  in  ,the  schools,  and  the  application  of  these  prinoiples  ii 
but  a  mai^ter  of  method  and  hiindicraft,  not  of  soienoe.    The  Jattar 
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ttainlj  consist^  it  is  said,  in  the  maltiplication  of  nnmeaniug  i^tums. 
Whether  this  "matter  of  method**  can  or  cannot  be  legitimately  pntf 
forward  as  a  science  we  will  not  stop  to  discuss,  bat  simply  affirm' 
that  it  is  worthy  of  onr  most  an^iions  erertions  to  complete  and  carry 
oat,  seeing  that  it  is  not  only  revolutioni2ing  the  whole  art  of  medi« 
cine,  bnt  is  writing  the  hitherto'  missing  chapters  in  the  Pandect  for 
the  government  of  social  life.  That  the  maltiplication  of  unmeaning, 
ntnma  is  a  miserable  craft  we  do  not  deny,  but  only  that  it  coDstitntes* 
rtatistica  That  facilities  for  deception  are  aflR^rded  by  statistics  cannot' 
be  gainsaid,  though  this  is  not  a  defect  for  which  they  ai-e  jiecnliar. 
Moreover,  like  all  other  &llacies,  they  are  open  to  scrutiny  and  expo-- 
sure,  though  the  latter  perhaps  may  be  often  moi«  than  ordinanly 
difficult.  Bot  hence  arises  the  need  rather  for  more  caution  in  accept- 
ing some  of  their  deductions  than  for  an  extreme  fli|>pancy  in  rejecting 
tbem  alL  There  are  perturbing  causes  which  come  into  play  in  prose- 
eating  statistical  inqairies,  which  no  unprejudiced  person  can  refuse  to 
admit.*  The  connexion,  for  example,  between  political  and  religious' 
theories  and  certain  investigations  will  lead  men,  in  the  collection  of 
data,  to  a  partial  and  deceptive  statement  of  asserted  facts  in  order  to 
snpport  the  results  of  preconceived  opinions.  But  here  I'eliance  is  not 
to  be  more  readily  placed  than  in  other  departments  of  knowledge, 
based  npon  statements  of  &cts  and  on  numbers  without  what  mast  be 
deemed  ample  support  of  evidence,  and  inferences  from  such  data  can 
only  be  legitimately  admitted  according  to  the  rules  by  which  all  sound 
reasoning  is  go  veined.  But  whilst  advance  in  many  of  tbe  physical* 
sciences  from  the  careful  examination  of  facts  is  rapid,  in  social  science, 
from  an  indifference  to  the  facts,  progress  is  comparatively  very  slow. 
Thas,  to  take  an  Illustration  from  Mr.  Clmdwiok : 

"  A  member  of  the  House  of  Conunons  cited  without  questioii  (Vom  any  one, 
the  amount  of  illegitimacy  as  a  test  of  the  state  of  education,  wifbout  knowinz 
or  caring  to  learn  what  proportion  of  our  increasing  numbers  are  crawded,  both 
sexes  toother,  in  single  rooms,  and  often  in  single  beds,  as  displayed  in  respect 
to  this  city  in  papers  read  before  the  present  meeting.  If  he  had  inquiren,  he 
might  have  learned  that  in  some  urban  distiicis,  between  siity  and  seventy  per 
oent.  of  the  population  have  only  one  single  living-room  for  a  whole  family,  ul 
which  one  room  young  unmarried  men  and  women  lod^rs  are  commonly  taken,. 
in  which  one  room  they  live  and  sleep,  and  births,  sickness,  and  death  take 
place,  and  the  dead  are  retained  amidst  the  living  until  interment  can  be  ob- 
tained  I  might  ask  your  consideration  of  the  effects  on  tbe  morals  of 

these  adverse  physiod  elements :  1st,  the  depressing  effect  of  the  fonl  air,  in 
provoking  an  appetite  for  alcoholic  stimuli  to  witlistand  it ;  2nd,  the  high 
WBffes,  in  famisuinjg^  those  means  of  relief  aad  of  indulgence  which  blind  the 
jiK^;meofc  and  excite  passion ;.  3rd,  the  overcrowding,  the  massing  both  seies. 
together  under  circumstances  of  powerful  provocation  and  of  the  entire  aboli- 
tion of  mond  restraints,  to  the  destruction  of  moral  as  well  as  physical  health. 
Such  elements  are  as  capaUe  of  analytical  observation  as  those  of  inorganic 
substances  by  the  chemist." 

Now,  it  is  the  elucidation  and  systematic  exposition  of  the  effects  of 
physical  conditions  upon  health,  morals,  and  habits,  SAprimai^y  demerUs^ 

•  We  propose,  ere  long,  to  offer  to  onr  readers  a  communication  specially  trcatiDg  of  the 
■ppUeaikm  of  aUtittiee  to  medical  soieuoe. — £o. 
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which  the  siatitian  and  sanitary  reformer  bring  forward  in  a  code  of 
doctrine  as  a  science.  As  regards  statistics  in  particular,  it  may  be 
observed  that  whilst  one  party  has  demanded  of  them  too  much, 
another  school  has  refused  their  assistance.  Both  errors  have  arisen 
altogether  from  a  misconception  of  the  kind  of  truths  statistical  in- 
ferences unfold.  These,  it  ought  to  be  carefully  remembered,  are 
probabiUUes  and  approximate  generalizations,  but  still  probabilities  and 
approximations  under  the  government  of  laws;  for  under  corresponding 
ciraumstances,  their  mean  averages  are  maintained.  And  if  the  ap- 
proximate proposition  be  not  the  ultimatum  of  scientific  knowled^ 
it  is  often  the  only  one  of  it  available  for  practical  use.  This  has  been 
well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mill,  who  remarks: 

"  A  general  average  should  only  be  applied  to  oases  which  are  neither  known 
nor  can  be  presumed  to  be  other  than  average  cases.  Such  averages,  therefore, 
are  commonly  of  little  use  for  the  practical  guidance  of  any  a&irs  but  those 
which  concern  large  numbers.  Tables  of  the  chances  of  me  are  useful  to  in- 
surance offices,  bui  they  go  a  very  little  way  towards  informing  any  one  of  the 
chances  of  his  own  life  or  any  other  life  in  which  he  is  interested^  since  almost 
every  life  is  either  better  or  worse  than  the  average,  such  averages  can  only  be 
donsidered  as  supplying  the  first  term  in  a  series  of  approximalions ;  the  sub- 
seqaent  terms  proceedmg  on  an  appreciation  of  the  circumstances  belonging 
to  the  particular  case." 

''He  can  get  on  well  enough  with  approximate  jgeneralizations  on  human 
nature,  since  what  is  true  approximately  or  all  indivimiab  is  true  absolutely  of 
all  masses.  And  even  when  the  operations  of  individual  men  have  a  part  to 
play  in  his  deductions,  as  when  he  is  reasoning  of  kings  or  other  single  rulers, 
stiU,  as  he  is  providing  for  indefinite  duration,  mvolving  an  indefinite  succession 
of  such  individuals,  he  must  in  general  both  reason  and  act  as  if  what  is  tme 
of  most  persons  were  true  of  all."* 

This  did  not  escape  the  Prince  Consort,  who,  in  his  address  delivered 
at  the  opening  of  the  Statistical  Congress  in  1860,  observed : 

''It  is  the  essence  of  statistical  science  that  it  only  makes  apparent  general 
laws,  but  that  those  laws  are  inapplicable  to  any  special  case ;  that  therefore 
which  is  proved  to  be  law  in  geneim  is  uncertain  m  particular." 

More  than  approximate  generalizations,  then,  the  department  of 
knowledge  in  question  cannot  be  expected  to  afford,  but  these  it  cer- 
tainly can,  whether  we  regard  moral  or  physical  vital  phenomena.  No 
doubt  many  are  staggered  by  the  steady  march  of  scientific  research 
into  the  most  sacred  sanctuaries  of  life,  and  shrink  firom  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  statitian's  data,  either  refusing  to  admit  them  as  evidence  or 
vehemently  combating  the  conclusion  that  they  exhibit  the  moral 
constitution  of  man  and  society  as  subject  to  law  in  any  d^p*ee  co- 
ordinate with  that  of  the  material  world.  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth  allows  that, 

"  Neither  moralists  nor  physicians  were,  however,  prepared  for  the  results  of 
the  researches  of  M.  Quetelet,  who  ascertained  that  the  same  probabilities 
could  from  experience  be  predicated  respecting  the  recurrence  of  phenomena 
involving  in  a  much  greater  degree  tne  moral  constitution  of  man.  Thus, 
during  tne  same  forms  of  government,  education,  and  social  condition,  there  is 

•  A  Syitem  of  Logic,  ac,  vol.  U.  pp.  136, 181,  third  edition. 
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m  tendency  to  the  reoorrence  of  similar  events,  usages,  and  crimes.  In  like 
yMii^PfT  we  can  predicate  that  if  the  circurastanoes,  physical  or  moral,  were 
grayely  changed,  the  sum  of  each  class  of  probabilities  would  undergo  a  cor- 
responduig  yarii^on." 

Id  80  recent  a  work  as  Mr.  Kingaley's  Inatignral  Lecture,*  the  pofi- 
sibility  of  a  science  of  society  is  more  than  simply  demurred  to : 

**  How,  I  ask,"  says  Mr.  Kingsley, ''  are  we  to  make  calculations  about  such  a 
species  as  man  P  Many  modem  men  of  science  wish  to  draw  the  normal  laws 
of  human  life  from  the  average  of  humanity ;  I  question  whether  they  can  do 
so ;  because  I  do  not  believe  the  average  man  to  oe  the  normal  man  exhibiting 
the  normal  laws,  but  a  very  abnormal  man  diseased  and  crippled ;  but  even  n 
their  method  were  correct,  it  could  work  in  practice  only  if  the  destinies  of 
men  were  always  to  be  decided  by  majorities ;  and  granting  that  the  majority 
of  men  have  common  sense,  are  the  minority  of  foots  to  count  for  notning  r 
Are  they  poweriess  ?    Have  they  had  no  influence  on  history  ?" 

Now  here  we  have  the  professor,  as  his  critic  in  the  *  Westminster 
Review  (April,  1861,  p.  319)  points  ont,  refusing  to  hear  of  averages,  for 
the  extraonlinary  reason  that  what  is  true  of  the  average  is  not  true 
of  every  individual  unit  of  the  sum  from  which  the  average  is  struck  ! 
Mr.  Kingsley  has  quite  forgotten  that  the  vety  idea  of  an  average 
implies  such  inequalities  and  irregularities. 

"  If  a  man  falls  into  the  water,  are  we  or  are  we  not  safe  in  predicting  that 
he  will  try  to  get  to  shore  P  At  all  events,  however  perverse  an  individual 
mi^t  be,  it  is  absolutely  certain  what  a  ship's  crew  would  do.  When  we  have 
so  nigfa  a  degree  of  certainty  there  is  surely  the  possibility  of  a  science.  Mr. 
Kingsley  would  admit  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  life  insurance 
society  will  ever  be  ruined  by  all  its  memhers  cutting  their  throats.  But 
his  metuihysics  will  not  allow  him  to  aflirm  that  it  is  impossible.  'Any 
individual  man,'  he  would  say,  'can  cut  his  throat;  and  I  have  yet  to  learn 
why  whole  insurance  societies,  whole  nations,  why  all  mankind  ma^  not  use 
the  same  prudential  power.'  That  is  the  amount  of  uncertainty  which,  in  his 
eyes,  makes  a  science  of  human  nature  impossible !  .  .  .  .  The  possibility  of  a 
scienoe  of  sodety  of  course  depends  on  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  individual 
man.  Unless  the  acts  of  each  individual  are  the  necessary  results  of  certain 
causes,  the  phenomena  of  society,  which  is  made  up  of  many  individuals,  must 
be  radically  inci4)able  of  scientific  explanation.  It  does  not,  however,  follow 
that  because  we  cannot  lav  down  rules  of  any  particular  nature  for  predicting 
the  conduct  of  individuals,  therefore  the  data  to  which  sociologic  laws  are  to 
be  applied  are  equally  inaccessible  to  us.  On  the  contrary,  much  of  the  uncer- 
tainty attendant  on  speculations  respecting  the  individual  vanishes  when  we 
oome  to  consider  large  masses  of  mankind ;  the  actions  of  the  individual  being, 
perhaps,  determined  mainly  by  peculiarities  in  his  constitution  or  circumstances, 
while  the  phenomena  of  society  result  from  such  influences  as  are  most  general 
and  universal,  and,  therefore,  most  capable  of  being  investigated."f 

Whatever  it  may  be  that  statistics  can  perform,  the  result  is  only  to 
be  attained,  of  course,  when  the  £icts  upon  which  the  influences  are 
baaed  be  oJT  a  valid  character.  From  £ilse  data  the  generalizations 
must  be  as  erroneous  here  as  in  any  other  department  of  investigation. 

•  Hm  Limits  of  Exact  SdeDoe  as  applied  to  History.  An  Inaugural  Lecture  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingslej,  ProfiMsor  of  Modem 
Blstorj  in  the  Unirersity  of  Cambridge,  Ac    London,  18«0. 

t  Weatminttcr  Bevlew,  irt  siyo. 
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That  tbe  fbnner  !»•  peoalittrly  open  to  oerttdii  kinds  of  ikbe'  flvBte  w« 
have  already  admitted,  and  that  we  have  them  in  no  small  qmnititjire 
must  also  fdlow;  If^  e.g.,  ve  take  that  branch  o£  statistical  inqnirp 
which  establishes  the  deatii  rates  from  particnlar  diseases,  and  in  which, 
as  medical  men,  we  are  considerably  interested,  it  will  require  no  gi^at 
amonnt^  of  acumen  to  perceive  that  the  chs^cter  of  many  of  th« 
assumed  fsuc^  from  which  the  inferences  nrast  be  drawn  are,  to  say  die 
kast,  of  a  highly  suspicions  kind.  To  Mr.  Eums^,  of  Cheltenham, 
great  credit  is  due  for  the  earnestness  and  acuteness  he  has  shown  in 
endeavouring  to  improve  this  brauch  of  vital  and  social  economics. 
Would  it  be  going  too  £ir  to  say  that,  taking  the  whole  mass  of  '^  cansea 
of  death**  returned  annually  to  the  Begistrar-Geneial,  we  can  there* 
from  attain  to  only  &/ai$U  guem  at  the  true  causes  of  death  relnting  to 
those  of  a  primary  or  of  a  secondary  character?  Are  not  oertificaftea 
given  when  the  diagnosis  has  been,  wrong,  either  fix>m  the  imperfect  state 
of  medical  science,  or,  it  may  be,  simply  &om  want  of  knowledge  upon  the 
part  of  the  attending  praoti  tioner  1  A^re  they  not  also  accorded  when  tha 
medical  attendance  of  the  certifier  has  scarcely  dated  beyond  the  last 
few  days  of  existence,  or  even  only  of  the  agony,  and  when  the  absence  of 
post-mortem  inquiiy  has  added  to  the  obscurity  1  Are  not  certifi- 
cates well  known  to  be  given  by  unqualified  and  ignorant  persons,  and 
to  be  accepted  by  the  registrars  ?  Lastly,  do  not  those  public,  servanta 
whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  and  methodize  material  fit  to  be  employed 
for  sanitary  purposes,  really  take  but  little  or  no  interest  in  the  matter! 
Do  they,  at  any  rate,  exiilbit  nuioh  more  useful  curiosity  about  what 
they  register  than  does  a  clerk  at  a  booking-office  about  what  he  entera 
for  his  accustomed  fee  f  If  we  look  at  the  BegiBtrar-Oeneral*s  Report 
for  1858,  we  shall  find  that  not  less  than  449,656  iiersous  are 
known  to  have  died  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  year.  Of  these 
the  nature  of  the  causes  of  death  was  in  only  eighty  per  cent,  described 
by  men  professionally  qualified  to  give,  it  is  assuoied,  correct  iuform*- 
tion.  Twenty  per  cent  was  made  up  of  those  either  not  at  all,  os 
ostensibly  insufficiently  certificated  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then, 
that  those  who  regard  this  imjiortant  item  of  medical  and  sociai 
economy  should  be  desirous  of  clearing  the  way  before  them  of  all  re- 
movable hindrances  to  the  perfectioning  of  their  work.  Mr.  Rumsey 
very  properly  puts  an  important  point  in  a  striking,  light : 

"  Most  erroneous  I  deem  the  assumption  that  the  last  phenomena  of  mortal 
disease  may  be  correctly  reported  as  the  *  cause'  of  death.  They  are  in  general 
but  the  penultimate  effects  of  ilie  real  cause,  or  at  most  the  last  link  of  a  chain 
of  secondary  causes.  A  public  registration  of  sickness  would  provide  the 
natural  and  obvious  means  of  correcting  mere  ^tements  of  apparent  results, 
often  certified  as  the  '  cause'  on  a  cursory  view  of  tbe  dying,  or  the  dead.  In 
crowded  manufacturing  districts  dealbs  are  oontinaallf  occurring  to  which 
the  medical  certiBer  is  summoned  barely  in  time  to  witness  the  Hippocratio 
face,  the  cold  drops  on  the  livid  forehead,  the  last  agonies  of  hTe.  In  many  a 
case  the  disease,  or  rather  the  series  of  disorders,  has  oeen  treated  only  by  some 
hold  druggist  or  ignorant  herbalist,  or  some  wretched  quack.  Worse  still,  it 
is  too  often  the  mere  expression  of  the  very  treatment — regular  or  irregular— 
to  which  the  patient  has  been  subjected.    In  thooaands^— especially  among  the 
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intots  of  facioTT  workers — ^it  is  the  direct  consequence  of  maternal  neglect,  if 
not  of  slow  alcoholic  or  narcotic  poisoning.  Violence,  crime,  intemperance, 
priyation,  congenital  infirmity,  syphilization,  and  that  mysterious  sprint  of 
eril,  hereditaiT  taint,  are  more  frequently  the  reid  causes  of  a  mortality  wnich 
is  hastily  attriouted  to  yarions  secondary  complaints.  If  these  causes  may  be 
referred  directly  to  certain  abnormal  conditions  of  society,  so  may  the  fatal 
diseases  themselves  be  frequently  traced  to  over-crowding,  to  dweUings  of 
unspeakable  foulness,  to  sites  most  pestiferous — ulterior  causes,  which  need 
never  have  existed,  or  might  Ions  a^  have  been  removed,  and  which  having 
been  tolerated,  have  prostrated  each  victim  as  surely  as  if  his  unshielded  breast 
had  been  struck  by  the  murderer's  knife.  Do  the  Reports  of  the  Registrar- 
Genend  displa;^  the  frightful  agency  of  these  social  wrongs,  or  leave  on  record 
a  trace  of  their  origin P  A  score  or  two  of  commonly  certified  'causes  of 
death'  might  easily  be  cited  to  show  that  they  mean  nothing  more  than  the 
•«2rj  of  death,  affording  hardly  a  due  to  the  real  nature  of  the  primary  disease." 
(p.  xiiL) 

Further^  it  must  be  admitted  with  the  writer  whom  we  have  just 
quoted,  that  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  nomenclature  of  disease 
become  greatly  increased  by  a  recondite  nosology.  A  classification 
such  as  that  of  the  Begistrar-Qeneral  must  frequently  lead  to  great 
perplexities,  and  tend  to  vitiate  statistical  conclusions,  so  long  aa 
indifiEbrent  unscientific  registrars  record  the  statements  of  careless  or 
uninformed  certifying  medical  men.  The  preventive  rather  than  the 
corrective  remedy  for  avoidable  mistakes  would  not  unlikely  lie  in  the 
improvement  proposed  by  Mr.  Bumsey — viz.,  that  complete  records  of 
mckness  and  moi-tality  should  be  compiled  and  published  in  the  several 
r^pstration  districts  by  a  legally-constituted  order  of  men  of  superior 
education  and  large  mediccd  experience  habituated  to  scientific  pro- 
ceases,  and  in  respectable  position.     Thus, 

"Any  serious  misuse  of  evidence,  anv  deliberate  concealment  or  perversion 
of  facts  would  be  next  to  impossible,  while  the  number  of  recorders  and  the 
universality  of  thebr  iurisdictious  would  furnish  the  necessarv  corrections  for 
occasional  or  individual  errors.  Under  such  a  system,  certificates  would  be 
no  longer  accepted  from  unqualified  practitioners,  for  the  medical  superin- 
tendent would  possess  just  that  information  with  regard  to  professional  quaU* 
fications  which  the  present  registrars  are  neither  compelled  nor  assisted  to 
obtain. 

"  We  should  no  longer  be  able  to  quote  a  medical  certificate  that  some- 
body's death  was  caused  by  '  want  of  vitality,'  or  another's  by  a  '  worn-out 
stomach.'  [FtieU.']  There  would  be  far  less  probability  that  diseases  of  the 
epidemic  or  symotio  class  would  be  confounded  with  diseases  of  particular 
organs,  or  that  the  equally  important  distinction  between  constitutional  or 
blood  disorders  and  those  directly  caused  by  external  agencies  would  be 
ignored.  A  case  of  pneumonia  would  rarely  lie  certified  as  typhus,  or  a  death 
from  scarlatina  as  the  effect  of  a  secondary  oropsy ;  scrofula  would  often  escape 
the  euphemism  of  simple  '  abscess'  or  '  ulcer.'  Disease  of  the  heart — a  most 
uncertain  term — would  less  commonly  stand  for  the  rheumatic  fever  on  which 
it  depended."  (p.  xii.) 

Bat  with  all  the  drawbacks  accompanying  our  present  method,  it 
must  be  frankly  allowed  that  the  mortuary  registrations  existing 
amongst  the  principal  States  of  Europe  result  in  statistics  inferior, 
medically  speaking,  to  those  of  our  Registrar-General.     We  decline, 
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therefore,  to  join  Mr.  Asplaad*  in  looking  npon  the  return  annnmlly 
presented  by  the  officer  simply  as  an  **  elaborate  romance,**  whose  un- 
faithfulness alone  is  proved  whenever  its  verification  is  attempted* 
We  feel  stilli  as  we  always  have  done,  very  thankful  for  such  useful 
approximate  generalizations  as  it  has  oo  many  points  attained  ta  To 
look  back  upon  the  nature  of  the  information  which  we  pooeeoood 
before  the  year  1837  concerniDg  those  important  items  dealt  with  by 
the  modern  Begistration  Act,  and  then  to  contemplate  the  various 
reports  of  the  public  officer  aUuded  to,  recalling  to  mind  the  admirable 
summing-up  letter  of  Dr.  Farr,  is  to  make  us  feel  that  this  act  was 
really  the  birth  of  a  promising  and  vigorous  of^pring  of  social  science. 
Whilst,  then,  we  would  go  hand  in  hand  with  Messrs.  Rumsey,  Asp- 
land,  Price,  and  others,  in  arguing  for  improvements  in  canying  out 
Qeneral  Registration,  we  do  not  choose  to  forego  any  iufbrmation  and 
advantages  for  which  we  have  been  indebted  to  the  method  as  it  has 
for  some  time  been  carried  on. 

Whatever  doubts  may  exi8t  as  to  the  value  of  the  reported  causes 
of  mortality,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  general  deatk-rcUe  has  been 
pretty  closely  approximated  to.  This  is  21*87  as  a  general  averago 
for  England  and  Wales,  or  to  express  it  in  round  and  popular  terms^ 
we  may  say  that  out  of  one  thousand  persons  living  at  all  ages,  twenty 
die  in  the  course  of  a  year.  It  is  true  that  some  births  escape  regis- 
tration, some  deaths  are  never  known,  some  in&nts  are  surreptitiously 
placed  in  the  coffins  of  adults,  &c.,  and  thus  the  exact  truth  is,  and  so 
ikr  as  we  can  judge,  ever  will  be  beyond  our  attainment.  Still,  as 
we  have  said,  the  general  death-rate,  as  at  present  attained  to,  must 
be  regarded  as  very  closely  approximate.  When,  however,  we  attempt 
to  deduce  the  death-rates  of  particular  places  fix>m  the  details  from 
which  the  general  death-rate  is  worked  out,  we  find  ourselves  open  to 
chances  of  very  probable  error.  Many  persons,  e,g.,  advanced  in  fatal 
diiiease,  go  and  die  in  well-known  healthy  localities,  and  hospitals, 
asylums,  unions,  &c.,  will  cause  a  local  death-rate  to  rise  much  above 
the  general  average  when  the  true  rate  may  be  discovered  to  be  actually 
below  it.     As  Mr.  Rumsey  observes : 

"The  mere  proportion  of  deaths  to  population  in  some  town  or  buOding 
within  a  brief  period  is  sgsin  and  lus^ain  put  forward  as  a  proof  of  the  favour- 
able or  nnfavourable  condition  of  health  in  that  place,  without  reference  to 
the  ages,  habits,  and  employments  of  its  inhabitants,  without  distinguishing 
residents  from  casual  immigrants,  reeardless  of  vicissitudes  of  climate  ana 

seasons,  calamitous  events,  or  any  other  modifying  circumstances I 

have  elsewhere  exposed  the  common  fallacy  of  assuming  that  a  comparatively 
high  average  death-rate  in  any  town  or  district  is  an  absolute  proof  even  of 
excessive  mortality  in  its  proper  population.  The  alleged  excess  has  to  be 
examined ;  the  facts  have  to  he  anaWsed  by  competent  investigators — men 
versed  in  statistical  researches.  The  ^ths  of  recent  immigrants  have  to  be 
separated ;  the  mortality  has  also  to  be  checked  by  the  sickness  and  infirmity 
not  ending  fatally,  and  by  the  proportion  of  *  effectives'  among  the  inhabitants.^' 
(pp.  xxiv.,  XXX.) 

•  On  the  Statistict  of  Parlf,  and  tb«  Mode  of  obtainfaif  Faetf  ftr  Hortvaiy  TabtoL 
Paper  read  before  tb«  Uancbetter  StatisUoal  Sootetj,  Jmn.  lltb,  1861,  bf  Alftwl  Aaplaad 
F.B.C  S. 
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The  necessity  of  saoli  coirectionB  was  forcibly  dwelt  npon  in  the 
diacosBion  which  took  place  at  Bradford  in  1859,  and  will  be  found 
ailnded  to  in  the  pamphlet  from  which  we  have  jost  quoted.  It  must 
be  further  borne  in  mind  that  the  mere  number  of  deaths  occurring 
in  any  locality  does  not  bear  a  constant  and  scarcely  an  approximate 
rate  to  the  real  amount  of  unhealthiness  prevailing  there ;  or  if  it 
does,  its  expression  will  often  be  a  very  different  one  to  what  is  usually 
e^ieeted. 

"There  are,"  says  Mr.  Rumsey^  *  grounds  for  the  belief  that  while  the 
standard  of  h^fi;iemo  observmces,  personal  and  public,  remains  at  its  present 
level,  and  while  the  average  age  of  the  population  is  gradually  increasing, 
especially  in  towns,  a  diminuiion  in  the  rate  <^  mortality  will  be  found  to  eo» 
•xi*i  generaUtf  with  an  augmentation  of  ike  rate  ofiickness.  The  very  triumphs 
of  advancing  medical  art  are  probably  attended  by  an  a?erage  prolongation  of 
the  helpless  and  infirm  conditions  of  life."  (p.  xxiiL) 

In  comparing  local  rates  of  mortality,  it  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Dr.  Farr  that  one  of  the  most  essential  points  to  attend  to  is  the 
analysis  of  the  deaths  cuxording  to  age.  To  Dr.  Gairdner  we  are  now 
indebted  for  carrying  this  point  of  analysis  an  important  atep  further 
— vicy  in  analysing  the  death-rates  of  young  children  so  as  to  indicate 
the  &vourable  or  the  unfavourable  position  of  a  community.  His  pro* 
poaitioii  i»*> 

''Given  a  communitv  in  which  the  infants  die  with  extreme  rapidity  and  in 
which  the  general  deatn-rate  is  also  high,  you  have  in  the  fact  of  the  hisph  in- 
fant  mortauty  not  cmly  a  corroborative  proof  of  defective  sanitary  conditions 
operaiinj^  on  the  entire  population,  but  m  proportion  as  the  infant  mortality  is 
higher  tmm  the  averaj^  of  places  having  the  same  general;  death-rate,  you  liave 
proof  of  defective  samtary  conditions  operating  specially  on  the  young  life  in 
all  probability  through  the  n^leet  or  vice  or  ignorance  of  the  parents^  and 
through  their  failure  to  fulfil  the  necessary  conmtions  of  a  sound  domestic  re- 
lation. If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  possible  to  find  a  district  where  the 
general  death-rate  is  low,  wbHe  the  infantile  death-rate  is  much  above  the 
average  of  such  places,  vou  would  have,  notwithstanding  the  good  general 
aanit^  condition  of  such  a  population  a  culminating  instance  oj  proved  un- 
faithfulness on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  their  trust,  proved  neglect  on  a  large 
scale  of  the  duties  of  domestic  life  and  the  care  of  a  family."  (p.  633.) 

Both  Mr.  Simon*  and  Mr.  Chadwickf  have  laid  much  stress  on  the 
mortality  of  children,  as  almost  necessarily  denoting  a  high  local  pre- 
valence of  those  causes  which  determine  a  degeneration  of  race.  The 
death  of  children  within  one  year  of  their  birth  is  the  test  least  affected 
by  occupation  or  by  immigration  or  migration,  as  also  by  aerial  im^ 
purity.  In  attempting  to  lay  down  some  of  the  laws  of  infant  mor- 
tality.  Dr.  Gairdner  has  wisely  chosen  the  period  of  one  year  in  pre- 
ference to  the  more  usual  one  under  five  years,  as  representing  the 
special  death-rate  of  the  earliest  period  of  life.  For  the  reasons  which 
have  guided  him  to  this  we  must  refer  to  his  paper,  p.  633.  In  working 
out  the  problem  of  the  relation  which  the  infantile  bears  to  the  general 
death-rate,  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  laborious  calculations  ap- 
pended to  the  Begistrar-Creneral's  Ninth  Annual  Eeport,  there  beinj[ 

•  Prtt&ce  to  Dr.  Greenhow^s  Papen,  t  Op.  dU 
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no  sunOarij  minute  and  el&bofste  wenrn  of  falrwiatiom  for  any  later 
period  Ukan  that  report  refers  to.  On  considcroig  broadlj  the  death- 
rate  of  rery  jonng  infukta,  as  eonpared  with  that  of  the  general  p(^Mi- 
latkm,  it  is  found  to  be  immenddj  diderent,  inaoinndi  that  it  is  rather 
a  Bioderate  statement  of  the  case  to  saj  that  where  twenty  represeots 
the  g<Poeral  death-rate,  one  hoodnd  and  fifty  will  be  the  death-rate  of 
infuits  less  than  a  year  old ;  or  in  other  words^  the  infimtile  is  seven 
and  a  half  tioMs  the  general  death-rate  This  is  vndoabtedly  the  case 
80  frequently,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  one  sense  of  the  word  a 
normal  itciy  thoogh,  aooording  to  Dr.  Gairdner — 

"It  is  not  slwajs  aaonaalfiMt  for  the  iii£nitik  dssth-nte  to  be  seren  sod 
a  half  times  the  goiftnl  death-nte.  Br  a  farther  eoasidenitiaB  of  the  retains 
of  the  Registrar-Geoeral,  and  br  a  caknktioB  from  then  in  a  great  number  of 
instanoes  of  the  proportion  wludi  the  infantile  besrs  to  the  general  death-rate, 
it  appears  that,  as  these  death-rates  thesuelTes  rise  or  fall,  Uieir  proportion  to 


one  another  oommonlj  nses  or  falls  also.  Thus,  when  the  KBtenl  death-rate 
it  so  k>w  sft  sixteen  in  a  thoussnd,  it  is  probably  aotaisl  for  ue  mfisntile  death- 
rate  not  to  exceed  six  and  a  half  times  the  ^oieral  death-rate;  and  when  the 
general  death-rate  b  so  hi^b  ss  twcntr-two  m  a  thousand,  it  is  probaUy  so 
common  as  to  be  a  normal^thoo^  of  coarse,  not  a  destraUe  resolt  for  the  in- 
fsntile  death-rate  to  be  ci^t  and  a  half  tiaies  the  gencxal  desth-rate.  Thos  it 
tt>pears»  apon  a  esiefal  sm  extended  eonsidefataon  of  thedeiaibof  the  inqnirr, 
tnat  the  proportion  or  ratio  of  the  two  dcathrates  to  one  another  Taries  wiUi 
the  aaKNmt  of  the  death-rates  themaelTes.  And  this  eorions  fret  tdls  a  tale 
of  some  importance  as  regards  the  toiare  (so  to  speak)  of  infrnt  life— the  con- 
ditioDS  on  which  the  young  infrnt  Hres,  mores*  sad  luui  its  being ;  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  ratio  between  the  infrntile  and  general  death-rate,  according 
as  ue  rates  themsdves  increase,  shows  nothing  l»s  than  thi»--that^  generally 
Sfteaking,  the  csases  whidi  produce  a  high  rate  of  general  mortahtT,  have  a 
stall  greater  teadeacj  to  prodoce  a  high  rate  of  infsnt  morialitT.  and  operate 
npon  the  infant  life  to  a  far  greater  (Keree.  In  other  words  the  infant  life  is 
not  only  more  largely  sacrificed  than  the  general  life  of  a  pc^mlation  nnder 
ordinary  drcnmartances,  but  it  is  frr  more  keenly  sensitire  to  those  causes  of 
iacreased  mortality  which  produce  excepti(»ally  high  death^ates."  (p.  635.) 

The  inqimy,  it  will  be  seen,  becomes  rather  a  complex  one,  neces- 
sitating the  examination  and  comparison  <^  a  Teiy  large  number  of 
individoal  instancesL  As  it  seemed  impossible  to  dev^ope  the  fall 
resolts  of  the  compariaon  of  infrntfle  and  general  death-rates  withont 
the  investigation  being  made  npon  a  very  extensive  scale,  Dr.  (Gairdner 
extended  his  inqniries  over  a  very  large  sorfrce,  inquiring  into  the 
normal  relations  existing  between  the  two  rates,  and  the  limits  of 
variation  of  the  ratio  between  the  one  and  the  other.  This  inqniry 
he  has  carried  on 

"  1st.  By  determining  the  ratio  of  the  infantile  to  the  general  death-rate  in 
sll  the  divisions  and  counties  in  England  and  in  a  large  number  of  individual 
dtstricts  and  groups  of  districts.  2nd.  By  placing  these  in  series  according 
to  certain  pre-determined  rules  of  general  arrangement,  and  reducing  them 
to  mean  vatees.  3nL  By  arranging  the  mean  values  in  the  form  of  a  scale 
or  table,  to  be  used  as  a  guide  in  the  rest  of  the  inquiiy  before  us."  (p.  536.) 

This  table  the  anther  veiy  tmthfolly  sajrs,  is  the  resolt  of  no  small 
amoont  of  labour  and  calcolation,  and  is  a  forcible  illuatration  of  the 
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importanoe  of  large  numbers,  and  of  the  collation  of  many  individnal 
£sujt8  in  redadng  to  order  a  chaos  of  apparently  random  variations. 
We  shall  now  lay  before  the  reader  very  carsorfly  some  of  the  results 
attained  by  Dr.  Gairdner  through  the  aid  of  his  tables.  In  the  first 
place,  the  districts  and  counties  having  very  low  death-rates,  both 
infantile  and  general,  and  consequently  a  low  ratio  one  to  the  other, 
are  found  to  be,  as  is  natural  to  suppose,  mostly  rural,  often  to  a  great 
extent  pastoral,  in  character.  The  majority  of  these  localities  are  in 
Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Devonshire ;  though  Glendale,  in  Northumber- 
land, has  the  lowest  of  all  infantile  death-rates — yiz.,  7 '702  in  100, 
male  and  female,  under  one  year  of  age.  There  are  some  places, 
however,  which,  though  on  the  whole  very  healthy,  have  an  infantile 
death-rate  higher  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  causes  of  this  rise  have 
as  yet  to  be  inquired  into.  2nd.  The  difltricts  having  moderately,  but 
not  extremely,  low  death-rates,  are,  speaking  generally,  those  in  which 
agriculture  assumes  a  prominent  feature  as  a  staple  industry.  But 
ve  are 

"  startled  to  find  in  the  great  corn-growing  counties  of  England  evidences 
of  a  flaw  in  the  well-being  of  the  infant  population,  which  most  necessarily 
exert  a  deleterious  influence  on  the  healtn  of  those  counties,  and  through 
them  ou  the  English  race  in  general.  Not  only  is  the  infantile  death-rate  m 
nuinj  of  them  high  (absolutelj  higher,  for  instance,  than  that  of  the  countij 
at  Luffe),  but  in  many  cases  where  this  is  not  so,  the  infantile  death-rate  is 
much  nigher  than  it  ou^ht  to  be,  considering  the  eminently  raral  character  of 
the  population,  the  smidl  size  of  the  towns,  and  the  small  number  of  persons 
to  each  acre  of  surface."  (p.  640). 

In  Huntingdonshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Bedfordshire,  Lincolnshire, 
and  Norfolk  the  infantile  death-rate  reaches  its  maximum,  being 
considerably  above  that  of  England  and  Wales;  and  the  proportion 
between  the  infantile  and  the  general  death-rate  is  more  than  18  per 
cent,  instead  of  14  per  cent.,  the  normal  amount  in  the  circumstances 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  tables.  There  are,  however,  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  just  conclusions  in  regard  to  this 
point.  As  one  explanation  of  the  high  rate  of  mortality  in  such 
districts  as  the  above,  we  may  refer  to  Dr.  Headlam  Greenhow's 
statement  as  to  the  danger  frequently  accruing  to  the  health  of  the 
female  population  and  of  the  children  in  rural  places  from  the  occu- 
pations of  lace-making,  straw-plait  weaving,  straw-bonnet  making,  &c. 
We  may  also  recal  to  the  recollection  of  the  reader  how  much  painful 
interest  was  excited  last  year  by  the  distress  among  the  ribbon- 
weavers  of  the  city  of  Coventry.  Now,  the  registrar  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  of  this  city  tells  us  that,  notwithstanding  the  unprecedented 
suffering  which  prevailed  there  in  consequence  of  the  prostration  of 
the  trade,  the  rate  of  mortality  was  extremely  low,  "there  being  only 
67  deaths  against  132  deaths  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last 
year,  98  in  1858,  and  100  in  1857."  The  Registrar-General  remarks 
upon  this :  "  The  care  of  the  mothers  of  Coventry  has,  it  would  seena, 
counteracted  some  of  the  effects  of  privation,  so  that  neglect  of  their 
homes  by  mothers  at  work  in  the  manufactories  is  apparently  more 
fatal  than  starvation.''      Srdly.   The  districts  having   the   highest 
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deatb-rates  are  to  be  foasd  in  ibe  manu&ctoring  districts,  tbe  potterM 
of  Staffordshire,  many  of  our  8eaportl^  in  hct,  in  all  tbe  worst  parts 
of  our  great  centres  of  population.  In  some  of  tbeM  localitieB  it 
would  appear,  assuming  tbe  detaik  to  be  correct*  tbat  mncb  more  tbaa 
1  in  4  of  those  living  under  one  year  of  age  perish  annually.  4tb]7. 
Prom  particular  circumstances,  well-known  and  saccinotly  alluded  to 
by  Dr.  Gairdner  (p.  644),  the  annual  mortality  of  London  as  recorded 
from  week  to  week  by  no  means  represents  the  mortality  of  tbe 
numbers  included  in  tbe  census*  and  particularly  as  regards  what  is 
called  ^  tbe  West  End."  These  circumstances  help  to  give  a  general 
death-rate  to  certain  metropolitan  localities  much  below  tbe  general 
average  of  some  districts.  In  St.  George's,  Hanover  square,  only  18 
in  1000  die  annually;  in  St.  James's,  Westminster,  21  die;  in  Maiy- 
lebone  under  23  die;  whikt  in  St.  Saviour's  and  St.  Olave's  we  reach 
the  high  rate  of  2846  per  1000;  in  St.  George's  in  the  East*  28  87 ; 
and  in  Whitechapel  the  culminating  point  is  arrived  at — vis.,  29 '03 
per  1000  living. 

"  Now  we  might  naturally  expect  that  in  these  different  districts  the  infan- 
tile mortality  would  bear  some  appreciable  proportion  to  that  of  all  ages. 
But  the  fact  is  far  otherwise,  insomuch  tbat  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
extract  from  the  deatb-rates  of  London  any  trace  of  such  a  series  of  pro- 
portions as  is  shown  in  Table  I.  to  exist  in  the  comities  of  England  taken  as  a 

whole These  facts  hardly  admit  as  yet  of  being  reduced  to  any  general 

form  of  expression.  Bnt  a  careful  consideration  of  them  has  led  me  to  the 
discovery  of  a  phenomenon  which  lies  indeed  on  the  surface  of  the  Registrar- 
General's  retiims,  but  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  stated  in  the 
distinct  form  in  whioh  I  shall  now  bring  it  under  your  attention.  It  is  this : 
that  all  the  West  End  districts  of  London,  without  exception,  are  fatal  to 
children  in  a  proportion  which  is  really  enormous  when  we  consider  the 
favourable  state  of  the  general  death-rate  and  tbe  many  advantages  which 

these  districts  have  over  toe  others It  results  from  this  table,  that  the 

group  of  districts  which  I  have  marked  on  this  map  has  a  position  inferior  to 
all  toe  others  except  two— the  two  in  question  hemg  simply  a  collection  of 
the  most  crowded  and  among  the  most  neglected  wtricts  in  London.  In 
other  words,  the  group  of  districts  which  encloses  all  that  is  best  and  noblest, 
and,  in  one  sense,  nealthiest  and  most  vigorous  in  London,  is  about  as 
murderous  to  infants  under  a  year  old  as  the  districts  of  Shoreditch,  Bethnal 
Green,  and  Whitechapel  taken  together ;  while  even  the  sailors  around  the 
docks  and  on  the  Surrey  shore,  and  the  tradesmen  and  artisans  of  the  Strand 
and  City  districts,  may  boast  that  their  contribution  to  the  infant  mortality  of 
London  is  small  compared  with  that  of  the  rich,  prosperous,  and  penned 
West  End."  (p.  644). 

Two  of  Dr.  Gairdner's  conclusions — to  saj  nothing  of  the  others — 
may  well  be  termed  both  novel  and  starUing ;  the  one  which  shows 
the  influence  of  large  agricultural  populations  on  tbe  infantile  death- 
rate,  the  other  the  influence  of  the  West  End  of  London  upon  tbe 
same.* 

We  shall  now  accompany  Dr.  Routb,  who  advances  the  analysis  +  a 
step  onward  in  bis  examination  into  the  troth  of  the  doctrine  that  the 

*  Vide  *  Lancet'  for  October  6,  1161,  p.  334,  for  some  forther  obsenrations  opon  thii 
latter  point 
t  Quoad  the  infantile  death-rate. 
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highest  mortality  amongst  in&nts  is  that  wbich  occurs  in  fonndling 
bospitalsy  particularly  in  those  where  artificial  feeding  entirely  dis- 
places suckling  at  the  breast.  In  prosecuting  his  inquiry,  Dr.  Routh 
aas  been  compelled  to  use  the  French  rctiurns.  Late  writers  have 
generally  satisfied  themselves  with  the  conclusions  of  M.Yillerm6,  who 
bas  shown  that  in  Lyons  and  Parthenay,  where  the  children  are 
suckled  at  the  breast,  the  mortality  is  respectively  33*7  and  35  pw 

cent ;  and  at  Paris,  Rheims,  and  X ,  where  artificial  feeding  is 

either  extensively  or  very  generally  employed,  the  mortality  rises  to 
50-3,  63-9,  and  80  per  cent.;  the  per-ceutage  of  children  from  0  to  1 
year  in  Paris  generally  being  (according  to  Benoiston  de  Chateauneuf 
and  Quetelet)  21*287,  and  in  France,  23*248.  A  more  recent  investi- 
g**tor — M.  de  Watteville— quoted  by  the  author,  gives  the  following 
r€muaU  respective  of  all  France  : 

"^Li  oomparioff  the  deaths  of  enfanii  trouvA,  whether  witL  the  totality  of 
their  nomber  or  that  of  the  exponiions,  this  is  the  result  obtained.  One  dies 
out  of  seven  from  1  day  to  12  years,  or  about  14  per  cent.,  and  the  mortality 
of  such  children  in  the  first  year  of  their  existence  is  50  per  cent." 

•"There  is  but  one  foundhng  [adds  Dr.  Routh]  exposed  in  every  39  births 
in  France,  while  the  number  of  foundlings  in  institutions  is  1  to  every  353 
inhabitants.  Aeain,  the  number  of  foundlings  exposed  is  one-fourth  the 
entire  number  of  foondUn^  actually  existing  in  institutions ;  whence  it  would 
follow  that  the  mean  duration  of  life  of  foundlings  is  four  years.  Fortunately, 
of  late  years  this  mortality  has  been  diminishing.  Thus  for  all  France  it  was 
for  children  from  one  to  twelve : 

Per  cent. 

...     1133 
...     1130." 
(p.  5.) 

Dr.  Routh  attempts  to  prove  that  if  we  take  Ireland,  selecting  in- 
difi&rently  dififerent  years,  the  returns  show  an  extraordinary  high 
rate  of  mortality,  and  this  tends  to  explain  in  some  measure  the  high 
rate  oomoMn  to  foundling  hospitals.  But  as  a  late  reviewer*  of  our 
author's  conclusions  has  pointed  out,  some  modification  of  his  inferences 
in  respect  to  Ireland  must  be  accepted.  A  modification  so  important, 
indeed,  as  to  show  that  the  real  problem  for  investigation  is  "  how, 
under  all  the  apparent  disadvantages  they  are  exposed  to,  a  greater 
|Hx>portion  of  children  survive  the  dangers  of  the  first  year  of  life  in 
Ireland  than  in  any  other  European  country."  As  among  all  town 
children  of  tender  age  the  mortality  is  greater  (speaking  generally,  and 
with  thequalifications  previously  pointed  out^  than  among  rural  children, 
it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  founalings  living  in  the  countty 
and  those  living  in  towns.  The  rate  for  each  class  is  deduced  by  our 
author  from  some  figures  given  in  the  '  General  Statistics  of  Foundlings 
in  France,*  published  by  the  authority  of  the  Government.  But  says 
Dr.  South : 

•*Herc,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  data  being  insufficient,  I  am  unable  to 
obtain  more  than  an  approximative  result.    The  relative  mortality,  however, 

*  TlM  *  LondoQ  MadiMd  Bevkw/  Jul/*  ISSI.  p.  89. 
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between  town  hospital  fonndlines  and  those  placed  in  the  conntiy  thus  comes 
out  more  strikingly  than  we  miffnt  have  supposed.    Thus  in  five  years. 

Out  of   52,883  town  hospitJ  foundlings  the  mortality  was  72*2  per  cent. 

Out  of  122,110  country  aitto  the  mortality  was  11*5  per  cent. 
This  conclusion  proves  that  foundling  hospitals,  if  established  at  all,  should 
always  be  placed^in  the  country."  (p.  15.) 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  chief  caaaoB  of  the  general  high 
rate  of  in&Dtile  mortality  in  cities  and  large  towns,  and  of  the  still 
higher  rate  of  foundlings  in  particular)  In  reference  to  the  first 
point,  we  may  refer  to  Dr.  Frazer,  according  to  whom  the  following 
Hpecial  agencies,  placed  in  their  order  of  importance,  most  contribute 
to  the  excessive  infantile  mortality  in  our  large  communitie& 

1.  Overcrowding  and  vitiated  air,  imperfect  drainage,  and  deficient 
supply  of  light 

2.  Deficient  nutrition. 

3.  Want  of  hospitals  for  the  sick  children  of  the  poor. 

4.  Too  early  marriages. 

5.  Neglect  of  illegitimate  children. 

To  these  of  course  have  to  be  added  other  canses  which  are  more 
general  in  their  operation,  and  which,  though  common  to  country  and 
town  districts,  yet  acquire  an  immense  increase  of  power  in  the  latter, 
and  possess,  as  Dr.  Frazer  points  out,  *'  a  marked  influence  in  increas- 
ing the  fatality  in  the  young  of  the  middle  aud  upper  classes  by  giving 
increased  intensity  to  contagious  emanations,  and  spreading  their 
lowering  influence  far  beyond  the  localities  in  which  they  are  gene- 
rated.** Mr.  Chadwick — including  in  his  views  children  above  five 
years  of  age — points  out  with  so  much  force  the  aggravation  of  all 
children*8  ailments,  and  the  fittal  efiects  arising  from  an  excess  of 
bodily  constraint  and  the  neglect  of  physical  training  when  combined 
with  imperfect  ventilation  and  deficient  warmth  and  light,  that  we 
cannot  refi:uin  from  making  the  following  quotation  : 

"If  we  observe  young  children  in  a  state  of  nature,  their  peculiar  mobility 
durm^  periods  of  growth,  tlieir  incessant  changes  aud  activity  for  muscular 
exertion — changes  short  at  first  aud  lon^  as  growth  advances,  excited  by 
quickly  varying  objects  of  mental  attention,  with  manifestations  of  pleasure 
when  allowed  free  scope,  of  pain  when  long  restrained — ^if  we  ask  to  what 
these  chan^  subserve,  we  receive  for  answer  from  the  physiologist  that  they 
serve  to  stimulate  the  whole  nervous  and  muscular  system,  and  to  promote 
healthy  bodily  assimilation  and  development.  The  theory  and  the  common 
practice  of  school  instruction  is  of  five,  at  the  least,  or  six  hours  and  more  of 
quietude  and  muscular  inactivity,  with  intervals  of  three  hours  each  with  only 
occasional  variations  of  position,  and  during  this  bodily  inactivity  continued 
attention  and  mental  labour  by  very  younff  children,  say  from  six  or  seven  to 
ten  years  old  and  upwards.  To  ensure  this  bodily  inactivity  and  enforce  con- 
tinued mental  attention  and  labour  (during  periods  in  which  it  is  di£Bcult  to 
sustain  it,  and  injurious  to  exceed  it  even  for  adults),  the  service  of  the  school- 
teacher is  made  to  be  one  of  severe  repression  to  keep  little  children  still 
whilst  every  muscle  is  often  aching  from  suppressed  activity.  I  have  the  war- 
ranty of  Professor  Owen  and  other  physiologists  for  saying  that  the  resistances 
of  children  are  for  the  most  part  natural  vindications  of  the  laws  of  phy- 
siology, and  I  am  prepared  to  show  elsewhere,  on  the  evidence  of  some  of  the 
most  experienced  ana  successful  adKK>l-teachers  in  the  kingdom,  that  they  are 
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Tiolations  of  tbe  laws  of  psychology,  and  injarioos  mentally.  The  evil  effects 
of  the  common  bodily  constraints  durine  long  hoars  in  school  are  seriously 
manifested  on  girls,  and  especially  on  girte  of  the  middle  classes."  (p.  593.) 

We  return  to  Dr.  Kouth  to  assist  us  as  to  the  causes  of  the  high 
mortality  of  foundlings.  It  has  been  usual  to  assign  the  want  of 
breast-nulk  and  its  substitution  by  artificial  food  as  the  main  cause  of 
it;  and  the  different  rates  of  the  great  French  hospitals,  as  they  follow 
one  or  other  method  of  suckling  or  feeding  the  children,  are  appealed 
to  as  forcible  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  the  theory.  To  this  doc- 
trine Dr.  Routh  unhesitatingly  objects.  He  asserts  want  of  breast- 
milk  to  be  only  one — though  a  powerful  one— of  several  causes.  The 
alignments  he  follows  are,  in  our  opinion,  sufficiently  satisfactory.  The 
causes  in  operation  may  be  thus  expressed.  In  the  first  place,  the 
removal  pf  the  foundling  from  a  greater  or  less  distance  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  its  consequent  exposure,  is  a  source  of  fatality  to  all  weakly 
children,  and  if  done  with  want  of  due  care  and  with  neglect,  even  to 
healthy  in&nts.  This  cause  operates  more  powerfully  in  the  cold 
seasons,  though  for  children  in  the  institutions  spring  would  appear 
to  be  the  most  ^tal  quarter  of  the  year.  In  the  second  place,  the 
i^ecumbent  posture  and  want  of  movement,  so  well  commented  upon 
by  M.  Hervieux,  give  rise  to  cold  and  to  hypostatic  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  and  are  almost  necessarily  found  associated  with  what  must  be 
called — starvation.  In  explanation  of  this  we  must  refer  to  page  37 
of  Dr.  Bouth's  work,  where  will  be  found  an  abstract  of  M.  Hervieux's 
paper.  In  the  third  place,  the  impure  air  of  the  wards  of  foundling 
hospitals,  and  the  endemic  contagious  diseases  well  known  to  be  com- 
mon in  them,  are  important  causes  of  Batality.  Fourthly,  to  those 
foundlings  who  are  suckled,  the  strange  nurses*  milk  is  of  itself  a 
source  of  sickness  and  death.  M.  Benoiston  de  Chateauneuf  has 
shown  that  the  mere  substitution  of  a  hired  wet-nurse's  for  a  mother's 
milk  increases  the  mortality  10*64  per  annum — i.a,  from  18*36  to  29 
per  cent.  Most  of  the  vicious  elements  involved  in  the  foundling 
system  nuty  bear  more  or  less  upon  the  children  external  to  their  walls 
or  government,  but  it  is  in  association  with  this  system  that  they 
operate  so  intensely. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  main  evils  which  are  the  causes  of  the 
high  mortality  of  children,  we  may  say  with  Dr.  Frazer,  that  they 
w3l  be  found  to  consist  chiefly  in 

**  improvements  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor ;  the  erection  of  hospitals  for 
sick  children,  supplemented  by  some  mooilication  of  the  Scottish  parochial 
system,  by  which  sickness  as  well  as  pauperism  on  the  part  of  the  ^oung 
would  be  made  a  condition  of  entrance  into  our  poorhouses ;  the  correction  of 
the  more  prevalent  errors  in  regard  to  the  management  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood ;  ana  by  giving  the  rudiments  of  physiology  a  place  in  general  education, 
the  introduction  oi  some  method  which,  without  removing  responsibility  or 
the  penalty  of  error,  would  yet  save  the  lives  of  illegitimate  children  and  the 
extension  to  Scotland  of  the  English  Compulsory  Vaccination  Ac^."  (p.  654.) 

Having  reviewed  some  of  the  causes  of  the  mortality  of  foundlings, 
and  sought  to  prove  that  it  is  by  no  means  due  so  much  to  want  of  breast- 
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milk  alone  as  to  other  ciroQmstances  co-operatidg  with  it.  Dr.  Booth 
next  proceeds  to  consider  the  adrantages  which  evidently  attend  the 
use  of  this  natural  food  over  all  other  kinds  of  diet.  If  from  some  in- 
evitable and  urgent  reason  a  mother  cannot  suckle  her  own  child,  a 
fropedy  selected  wet-nurse  will  be  the  best  suocedaneum.  In  select- 
ing  one,  however,  we  are  surrounded  by  some  great  difficultiea  It 
is  weU  known  to  be  a  very  common  practice  to  make  choice  amongst 
"£dlen  women."  This  practice  the  author  strenuously  opposes  as 
one  fraught  with  danger  to  the  infiEint,  the  household,  and  to  general 
society.  We  do  not  propose  here  to  consider  the  fros  and  cona 
of  the  subject ;  we  will  here  only  observe  that  the  reasons  adduced 
for  this  objection  by  our  author  are*  many  and  forcible,  and  will 
well  repay  the  consideration  of  the  medical  adviser.  The  wet- 
nurse  ought  to  be,  it  is  affirmed,  a  married  woman,  and  **  should 
be  chosen  amongst  mothers  of  many  children**  (p.  87),  as  if  not  so 
chosen,  her  experience  in  the  management  of  infiuits  will  not  be  greater 
than  that  of  a  woman  after  her  '<  first  fair — a  person  who  constitutes 
the  heau  ideal  of  a  wet-nurse  in  the  opinion  of  many.  So  great  are 
the  difficulties,  indeed^  attending  this  method,  that  Dr.  Kouth  talks  of 
''leaving  the  employment  of  a  wet-nurse  as  a  pU  oiler, ^  If  the 
mother 

"  be  not  able  to  wet-nurse  the  child  at  all,  certain  principles  oufi;ht  to  be 
observed  in  feeding  it,  whether  the  artificial  food  given  be  animal  milks  or 
something  more  distinctly  artificial  ....  no  treatment  can  be  safely  recom- 
mended in  these  cases  which  can  bear  an;|r  comparison  with  that  whicli  expe- 
rience has  proved  to  be  most  successful  m  other  countries :  I  allude  to  the 
direct  suokliug  of  the  child  from  the  breast  of  some  other  animal,  as,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  goat,  to  which  I  have  already  referred  ({m.  141  and  156^. 
Besides,  it  is  the  most  natural  This  itself  is  no  small  aavantage.  But  it 
also  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  an  experienced  nnrse  to  prepare  the 
child's  food  secundum  artem,  so  that  it  shall  not  disagree.  Lastly,  no  improper 
practices  of  the  animal  are  likely  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  child,  which, 
after  suckling  a  short  time,  it  will  come  to  love  and  protect  as  its  own  off- 
spring." (p.  307.) 

But  it  18  evident  that  such  a  plan  can  be  only  of  limited  adop* 
tion ;  what,  then,  is  the  next  better  and  more  successful  method  of  arti- 
ficial feeding  ?  In  early  months  the  food  should  be  exclusively  animal, 
and  milk  obtained  fix>m  a  cow  at  grass  will  be  more  likely  to  be 
wholesome.  This  should  be  given  in  a  diluted  state,  of  the  proportion 
of  one  or  two  pints  of  water  to  one  of  milk,  accoixiing  to  the  age  of 
the  child,  the  amount  of  water  being  diminished  as  the  child  be- 
comes older.  To  this  diluted  milk  sugar  should  be  added  in  the 
proportion  of  one  or  two  drachms  to  every  pint.  All  admixtures  of 
vegetable  matters  in  early  periods  as  contnury  to  nature,  exc^  in 
disease,  should  be  avoided  or  giv^i  only  as  correctives  of  bad  milk. 
When  the  child  gets  some  teeth,  it  is  an  indication  that  those  phy- 
siological changes  which  are  essential  to  the  digestion  of  vegetable 
material  have  taken  place;  then  vegetable  aliment  may  be  usefully 
combined  with  the  food  which  is  given  to  the  child: 

"  Of  these,  several  preparations  have  been  from  time  to  time  recommended 
and  used  with  advantage.     Thus  we  hear  of  '  Hard's  farinaoeoos  food»'  of 
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baked  flour,  tops  aiid*botioms,  biscuit  powder,  and  a  variety  of  other  aliments 
of  that  kind.  In  my  own  practice,  without  necessarily  denying  that  with 
aome  children  these  substances  will  prove  occasionally  very  useful,  I  have 
generally  limited  myself  to  the  employment  of  three  substances :  '  Mrs.  WeU's 
T^eto-animal  food/  'Bobb's  biscuits/  and  'lentil  powder/  "  (p.  344.) 

In  feeding  or  brioging  up  a  child  by  band,  circnmstanoes  will  fre- 
qnentlj  arise  which  will  necesaitate  a  change  being  made  in  the  food 
uaoally  employed,  or  the  adoption  of  some  additional  article  like  wine, 
raw  meat,  whey,  Ac ;  upon  the  use  of  snch  agents  much  interesting 
and  valuable  information  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Kouth's  little  treatise. 
He  baa  subjoined,  we  may  add,  in  conclusion,  an  appendix  to  it,  in 
which  he  discuasee  the  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  mental  infln- 
encea  being  tranamitted  through  the  milk  of  a  wet  nurse.  He  deems 
that  the  whole  analogy  of  nature  proves  that  it  is  possible  to  put  that 
into  the  infant  which  shall  contaminate  the  life  of  the  man — taint  his 
whole  constitution  and  influence  his  psychical  power. 

The  public  have  much  reason  to  thank  Dr.  Kouth  for  the  pains- 
taking inquiries  be  has  made  respecting  the  bringing  up  of  young 
children  ;  the  more  so,  as  it  must  have  been  quite  apparent  to  him  that 
— as  the  reviewer  of  Wertheimber,*  in  a  receut  number  of  the  'Journal 
fiir  Kinderkrankheiten,'  observed — sucb  a  study  promised  but  little 
reward,  honour,  or  profit,  whereas,  could  he  discover  a  new  cystic 
entozoon,  or  a  queerly -tailed  cell,  renown  would  freely  be  accorded  to 
bim  by  "  Young  Medicine." 

Beyiew  IV. 

Prin^pes  de  la  Doctrine  etdela  Methode  en  MSdeeine,  Introduction  d 
r.mjuie  de  la  PaiMogie  et  de  la  Thh^apeutiqua.  Par  J.  Delioux 
DS  Sationao,  Frofeeseur  de  Clinique  M6dicale  ^  TEcole  de  Medi- 
cine Navale  die  Toulon,  kc  kc — PariSf  1861.     8vo,  pp.  834. 

PrindpUe  of  Doctrine  and  Method  in  Medicine,  An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.  By  J.  Delioux  de 
Satiohao,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Naval  School  of 
Tonion,  kc  ko. 

M.  DE  Savignac  is  of  opinion  that  the  treatises  we  possess  on  general 
pathology,  and  still  more  those  on  general  therapeutics,  are  insuflicieDt 
for  their  end,  because  none  of  them  embrace  a  philosophical  exposition 
of  the  general  truths  of  medical  science.  However  this  may  be,  we 
think  that  tbere  was  abundant  room  for  a  new  work  on  the  more 
scbolastic  and  theoretical  departments  of  medicine,  and  that  M.  de 
Savignac  has  produced  one  which  will  be  found  in  some  respects  of 
great  utility  to  the  medical  student  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that 
he  would  have  done  better  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  a  review  of 
the  labours  of  preceding  writers,  with  such  modifications  and  additions 
as  might  have  been  needful  to  briug  the  subject  up  to  the  present 
state  of  knowledge.  This  object  he  has  indeed  accomplished  in  a 
manner  which  shows  extensive  and  accurate  information,  and,  in  some 
instances,  considerable  soundness  of  judgment;  but  in  going  further 

•  Dtttetlk  4«r  K«igtlK««iMB  and  fittngUDgt.  Httaokoi.   18«0. 
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than  this,  and  attempting  a  new  classification  of  diseases  and  of  thera- 
peutical agents,  he  has,  we  think,  heen  eminently  unsucoessfhL 

He  divides  his  work  into  two  hooks.  The  first  contains  a  review  of 
medical  doctrines,  and  their  influence  on  practice  from  the  earliest 
times  to  our  own.  We  consider  this  as  hj  far  the  most  valuahle 
portion  of  the  work.  The  author  has  succeeded  very  happily  in 
catching  the  leading  ideas  and  characteristic  peculiarities  of  each  suc- 
cessive sect  and  system,  and  especially  in  enucleating  those  views  hj 
the  persistence  in,  or  the  suhsequent  recurrence  to  which^  the  science 
of  medicine  as  it  now  exists  has  heen  gradually  huilt  up.  And  this 
is  no  small  praise ;  for  though  we  have  several  so-called  histories  of 
medicine,  and  some  of  them  replete  with  learning,  they  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  histories  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  the  most  im- 
portant object  of  all  history  being  to  illustrate  the  present  by  the  past. 
We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  present  our  readers 
with  any  specimens  of  this  portion  of  M.  de  Savignac's  work. 

The  second  book  is  on  pathology  and  therapeutics,  and  contains 
much  instructive  disquisition  on  the  general  bearings  of  these  subjects, 
which  we  are  obliged  to  pass  by,  bemuse  our  limits  would  not  allow 
us  to  do  it  any  sort  of  justice.  M.  de  Savignac  is  very  full  upon  the 
subject  of  nosology,  and  is  greatly  in  favour  of  a  natural  method, 
which,  according  to  him,  is  one  presenting  ''  a  systematization  of  all 
the  morbid  facts,  logically  grouped  into  classes,  orders,  genera,  and 
species,  according  to  their  natural  relations."  (p.  500.)  We  may 
suggest,  in  passing,  that  a  writer  who,  like  M.  de  Savignac,  makes  no 
inconsiderable  display  of  logic,  should  be  careful  not  to  use  such 
absurdly  inaccurate  expressions  as  **  morbid  facts."  If  facts  be  sub- 
ject to  disease,  we  should  decidedly  be  for  rejecting  all  but  the  healthy 
ones.  We  entirely  differ  from  our  author  as  to  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  what  is  called  a  natural  system  of  nosology.  The  natural 
relations  of  diseases  necessarily  involve  the  intimate  nature  and  the 
causes  of  the  morbid  actions;  but  concerning  these  there  has  been,  and 
is,  an  endless  diversity  of  opinion;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
attempt  to  found  the  definition  and  classification  of  diseases  on  such 
uncertain  and  fluctuating  data  has  contributed,  more  than  anything 
else,  to  give  rise  to  the  serious  question  whether  nosology  has  pro- 
moted or  retarded  the  progress  of  medicine.  This  question,  however, 
in  as  far,  at  least,  as  relates  to  the  definition  of  diseases,  appears  to 
admit  but  of  one  rational  answer — namely,  that  medicine,  like  all 
other  arts  and  sciences,  must  have  some  language  of  its  own,  in  which, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  same  things  shall  be  designated  by  the  same 
terms.  In  this  view,  the  most  useful,  or  rather  the  only  useful 
method,  would  seem  to  be  an  artificial  one,  founded  merely  on  symp- 
toms and  external  appearances,  to  which  may  be  added  what  are 
called  '*  physical  signs,"  where  these  exist  and  are  sufficiently  certain 
and  uniform.  It  is  true  that  no  just  parallel  holds  between  the  defi- 
nition of  an  ordinary  object  of  natural  histoxy,  as  a  plant  or  a 
mineral,  founded  on  its  external  characters,  and  the  definition  of  a 
disease  founded  on  its  symptoms.  In  the  one  case  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  tangible  object  marked  by  characters  in  a  great  measure  con- 
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sUnt ;  in  the  other  we  have  to  deal  with  an  abstraction,  derived  from 
an  assemblage  of  phenomena  subject  to  great  variation  in  different 
cases  and  at  different  times.  Kevertheless,  if  we  cannot  attain  to 
precise  definitions  of  diseases,  we  must  take  up  with  such  as  maj  jet 
serve  the  main  purpose  of  coupling  intelligible  general  notions  with 
given  modes  of  expression.  Thus,  although  we  cannot  give  such  a 
definition  of  hysteria  as  shall  embrace  even  the  leading  phenomena  of 
every  case,  we  may  easily  give  such  a  definition  as  that  no  one  shall 
suppose  us  to  mean  thereby  smallpox  or  the  gout,  and  such  as  shall 
in  general  apply  with  reasonable  accuracy  to  the  disease  intended  to 
be  designated.  If  symptoms,  signs,  and  external  appearances  can 
afford  us  this  amount  of  accuracy,  they  will  do  for  us,  we  conceive,  all 
that  is  to  be  expected  in  the  definition  of  disease,  and  more  than  can 
be  obtained  from  the  application  of  any  so-called  natural  method. 

With  respect  to  classification,  again,  any  attempt  at  a  comprehensive 
arrangement  of  diseases  according  to  their  natural  or  true  relations 
and  dependencies  must  necessarily  fail,  as  requiring  an  amount  of 
knowledge  which  we  neither  possess,  nor  seem  likely  soon  to  attain ; 
and  the  best  recommendation  of  any  nosological  arrangement  would 
perhaps  be  the  negative  one  of  doing  the  least  possible  violence  to  what 
we  know  of  the  natural  affinities  of  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
natural  classification  fail  us,  we  are  left  without  an  alternative,  as  any 
artificial  principle  would  here  evidently  be  altogether  inapplicable ;  so 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  attempt  to  firame  nosological  classifications 
would  appear,  in  the  existing  state  of  knowledge,  little  better  than 
labour  thrown  away.  True,  we  have  long  possessed  a  few  extensive 
groups,  formed  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  recognition  of  the  natural 
affinities  of  disease.  Thus  we  speak  of  febrile  diseases^  inflammatory 
diseases,  pestilential  diseases,  spasmodic  diseases,  &c ;  and,  in  as  far  as 
individuid  maladies  can  be  fairly  brought  under  such  general  heads, 
they  may  have  a  place  assigned  tbem,  but  where  they  cannot,  they  had 
better,  we  think,  be  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  According  to  our 
view  of  the  matter,  then,  nosology  is  of  indispensable  use  in  reference 
to  the  definition  of  dis^ises,  "jfrni,  at  present,  of  very  little  in  reference 
to  their  classification. 

M.  de  Savignac  takes  a  widely  different  view  of  the  subject,  and 
has  been  at  the  trouble  of  framing  a  new  nosological  arrangement 
founded  on  the  ''  elements  **  of  disease.  The  doctrine  of  morbid  elements 
is  one  to  which  he  attaches  the  highest  importance.     He  speaks  of  it  as 

"  that  great  doctrine  of  elements  which  is  coeval  with  medicine,  the  culti- 
vation of  which  is  perpetuated  in  the  school  of  Monipellier,  which  justly 
boasts  of  it.  A  doctrine  elsewhere  ignored  or  forgotten ;  submerged  by  the 
wave  of  systems  which  the  last  half-century  has  raised,  in  spite  of  the  precepts 
and  protestations  of  those  who  remain  faithful  to  it.  Ihe  greater  part  of 
modem  treatises  on  pathology  do  not  even  dei^  to  make  mention  of  it.  To 
become  acquainted  with  it,  one  must  read  Bartnez  and  Dumas,  who,  taking  up 
and  restormg  all  the  details  of  a  plan  on  which  the  school  of  Montpellier  has 
worked  since  the  nosology  of  Sau?ages,  formed  definitively,  out  of  this  doctrine, 
the  code  of  diagnosis  as  applied  to  treatment.  If  any  one  shrink  from  the 
laborious  reading  of  these  old  masters,  he  may  at  least  derive  an  idea  of  this 
important  subject  from  the  remarkable  article  'Elements,'  in  the  ' Dictionnaire 
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des  Sciences  M^eiles^'  wbich  bean  tbe  sienature  of  an  illtiBtrioYia  dbeiple  of 
the  school  of  Montpellier,  rrederick  B^nura."  (p.  542.) 

It  wotild  not  be  difficolt  to  show  that  the  modern  doctrine  of 
elements  in  relation  to  disease  difiers  very  widely  from  the  ftncient, 
and  that  even  the  term  ''  element  **  is  nsed  in  a  totally  difl&rent  accep 
tation.  But  this  would  be  unprofitable.  The  subject  of  morbid 
elements  belongs  properly  to  scholastic  medicine,  and  not  to  that  in- 
ductive science  which  we  now  cultivate  by  observation  and  experiment ; 
it  is,  therefore,  worthy  of  attention  only  as  a  part  of  the  history  of 
medicine. 

But  let  us  see  how  M.  de  Savigniac  applies  his  favourite  doctrine  to 
the  definition  and  classification  of  diseases.  Take,  for  example,  the 
"  rheumatic  element."  This,  it  appears,  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  class  of 
diseases  which  he  names  "  Rheumatalgis**  {rheumatalgiea),  and  which 
includes  three  genera — namely,  rheumatism,  gout,  and  neuralgias. 

The  Rheumatalgifle  are  thus  defined : 

"  Diseases  essentially  painful,  of  a  coDgestive  rather  than  an  inflammatory 
nature,  affecting  particularly  membranous  and  fibrinous  organs,  localizing 
themselves  especially  in  the  articulations  and  the  course  of  the  nerrous  cords, 
ohangei^le  and  erratic  in  their  coarse,  accompanied  in  some  cases  with  various 
de^ees  of  alteration  of  the  organic  fluids  (superabundant  fibrine,  excess  of 
unc  acid,  alkaline  urates),  and  occasioning  anomalous  secreticMis  (sweats, 
catarrhal  flux,  herpetic  eruptions,  articular  concretions.)"  (p.  605.) 

Now,  admitting  that  this  definition  applies  with  tolerable  accuracy 
to  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  to  neuralgia,  as  dependent  on  the  gouty 
or  rheumatic  diathesis^  it  is  applicable  to  neuralgia  arising  firom  any 
other  cause  in  no  particulars  except  those  of  pain,  and  location  in  the 
nervous  fibre.  Nor  is  the  relation  of  neuralgia  to  rheumatism  rendered 
at  all  more  intelligible  by  what  M.  de  Savignac  calls  a  ^complementary** 
species  of  neuralgia,  which  he  characterizes  as  ^  the  most  complex  of 
all,"  belonging  as  much  to  rheumatism  as  to  neuralgia,  or  rather  best 
showing  the  resemblance  of  these  two  states — namely,  "general  neuro- 
pathy, in  which  the  hypenesthesia  and  pain  radiate  through  all  parts 
of  the  nervous  system.**  (p.  606.) 

But,  setting  aJl  this  aside,  what  useful  purpose  is  here  answered  by 
the  introduction  of  the  "rheumatic  element t**  We  can  see  nothing 
in  this  so-called  element  but  a  vague  general  expression  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  diseases  supposed  to  be  akin  to  rheumatism,  or  a  still  more 
vague  expression  for  some  unknown  cause  of  such  phenomena.  A 
system  thus  based  upon  "  elements** — in  other  words,  upon  abstract 
notions  hatched  in  the  brain  of  the  nosologist — ^would  appear  to  lead 
to  nothing  but  an  endless  controversy  as  to  what  the  elements  might 
be;  one  disputant  contending  for  an  inflammatory,  another  for  a  con- 
gestive, another  for  a  neurotic,  another  for  an  asthenic,  another  for  a 
caoo-chemical  element,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular theoretical  views  of  each.  But  the  worst  of  all  is,  that  M«  de 
Savignac  does  not  stick  to  his  own  text  For  example,  on  his  fourth 
class,  or  "  Pyrexiss,**  he  makes  the  following  remark : 

*'  I  consider  this  class  as  altogether  temporary,  and  destined  to  disappear 
from  nosology  before  the  progress  of  pathology.    Maladies  cannot  be  aiffe« 
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laitiated  by  the  presence  of  an  dement  to .  general  as  fever,  which  accom- 
panies the  most  dissimilar  diseases.  Fever  is  not  a  disease  in  itself,  it  is  only 
an  element  of  disease."  (p.  611.) 

Thoa,  after  making  diements  the  baais  of  his  whole  system,  he 
objects  to  fever  because  it  is  "  only  an  element,''  and  further  objects  to 
it  because  it  is  too  general  au  element,  which  would  seem  as  much  as  to 
say,  that  the  more  extensively  a  principle  will  apply,  the  leas  is  it  worthy 
of  adoption.  We  can  understand  that  au  element  too  general  for  a  cIboa 
might  be  promoted  to  a  division ;  but  that  its  more  general  application 
should  be  made  a  ground  for  expelling  it  altogether,  is  something  that 
we  cannot  reconcile  with  the  logii^  conditioiis  under  which  our 
author  professes  to  construct  his  classification.  On  the  whole,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  highly  complex  doctrine  of  elements  is  wonder- 
follj  simplified  in  its  application  by  M.  de  Savignac;  for  his  practice 
is  merely  to  subjoin  the  word  ''  element"  to  an  adjective  formed  from 
the  name  of  each  class  of  diseases.  Thus,  for  the  neuroses  we  have  a 
neurosic  dement,  for  virulent  di^aees  a  virulent  element,  for  exanthe- 
matoQB  dineases  an  exanthematous  element,  and  so  forth.  To  all  this, 
however,  the  objection  is,  that  it  enunciates  nothing,  explains  nothing, 
and  in  fitct  means  nothing. 

As  we  take  so  great  exception  to  M.  de  Savignao^s  nosological 
system,  we  feel  that  it  is  but  justice  to  give  a  general  view  of  it,  so 
that  it  may  be  enabled  to  speak  for  itself. 

Glass  I.  Nbubossb  (Neurosic  element}.* 

ORDER  L   KSUROSIS  OF  SEN8IBILITT. 

Oeitera,  founded  on  the  distinction  of  the  nerves  affected,  or  of  the 
organs  of  which  the  innervation  is  perverted,  as  neuroses  of  the 
acoustic  nerve,  morbid  acuteness  of  hearing,  nervous  deafness, 
Ac ;  neuroses  of  the  stomach — anorexia,  dyspepsia,  &c. 

ORDER  II.  NEUROSES  OF  HOTIYITT. 

Gevera. — 1.  Tonic  convulsiona    2.  Clonic  convulsions.     3.  Acynesiss 

(paralyses  of  motion). 

Class  II.  Rheumatalgije  (Kheumatic  element). 
Oekera. — I.    Bheumatism.      2.    Oout.      3.    Neuralgise. 

Class  III.  Dyscrasijb  (Dysorasic  element.) 

ORDER  I.   alterations  OF  THE  BLOOD,  OOKSISTING  IN  MALPROPORTION 

OF  ITS  CONSTITUENT  ELEMENTS. 

GbnerAu — 1.  Increase  of  fibrine.  2.  Diminution  of  fibrine.  3.  In- 
crease of  albumen.  4.  Diminution  of  albumen.  5.  Increase  of 
red  corpuscles.     6.  Diminution  of  red  corpusde&     7.  Increase 

*  We  b«g  to  tay  that  we  do  not  bold  ooraelret  rctpondble  for  the  etjmological  pro> 
priety  of  the  terms  ased  in  thii  nosological  sketeh ;  we  have  merely  adapted  them,  as  we 
best  might,  from  the  Qa\)iicised  forms  employed  by  M.  do  S^fignao. 
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of  wliite  corpuscles.     8.  Increase  of  water.     9.  Diminution  of 
water.     10.  Increase  of  salts.     11.  Diminution  of  salts. 

ORDBB  IL  AI/TBBATIOKS  OF  THE  BLOOD  BT  EXCESS  OF  ACCESSORY  PRIN- 
CIPLES, OR  THOSE  WHICH  EXIST  IN  IT  ONLY  IN  MJNIMUX  PRO* 
PORTIONS 

Oenera. — 1.  Fattj  matters.     2.  Uric  products.     3.  Colouring 

matters  of  the  bile.     4.  Glyooee. 

ORDER  III.   ALTERATIONS  OF  THE  BLOOD  ARISING  FROM  THE  PRESENCE 

OF  AN  ABNORMAL  PRINCIPLE. 

Genera. — 1.  Caseine.     2.  Products  of  morbid  secretion.     3.  HsBma- 

tozoa.     4.  Gaseous  products. 

Class  IY.  Ptrexla  (PTrexial  or  febrile  element). 

Species. — 1.  Ephemeral  fever.  2.  Periodical  fevers  not  of  miasmatic 
origin.  3.  Inflammatory  fever,  or  synocha.  4.  Slow  nervous 
fever.     6»  Hectic  fever.     6.  Adjmamic  fever  of  the  aged. 

Class  Y.  Athermls  (Athermic  element). 

Species. — 1.  Sclerema,  or  oedema  algidum.     2.  Progressive  algidity 
of  the  newly-born.     3.  Asphyxia  from  cold. 

Class  YI.  Intoxications  (Toxical  element). 

GENERA. 

1.  Miaamaiie  Diseaaea  (Miasmatic  element). 

2.  TyphouB  Diseases  (Typhous  element). 

3.  EoDonthemcUaus  Diseases  (Exanthematous  element). 

4.  Virulent  Diseases  (Yirulent  element). 

Group  1.  Species  of  animal  origin — Yaccinia,  hydrophobia, 
glanders,  fickrcy,  malignant  pustule,  carbuncle. 

Group  2.  Species  of  human  origin — ^Yariola,  varioloid  diseases, 
varicella,  syphilis,  hospital  gangrene,  diphtheria. 

Group  3.  Contagious  blenorrhagia  not  syphilitic,  ophthalmic 
blennorrhagia,  endemic  or  epidemic  purulent  ophthalmia. 

5.  Venomous  Diseases  (Yenomous  element). 

Group  1.  Poisoning  by  venomous  serpents. 

Group  2.  Poisoning  by  venomous  arachnida. 

Group  3.  Poisoning  by  venomous  insects. 
To  which  groups  are  added  two  special  sections,  of  which  the  first 
includes  poisoning  by  the  omithorynchus,  the  only  venomous  quad- 
ruped ;  and  the  second,  poisoning  by  humours  secreted  by  certain 
animals,  as  toads,  tritons,  and  salamanders. 

6.  Poisofious  Diseases  (Poisonous  element). 

Group  1.  Mineral  poisons. 
Group  2.  Yegetable  poisons. 
Group  3.  Animal  poisons. 
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Class  YIL  Cokoestioks  (Congestive  element). 

GnrsBA. — 1.  HjperaBmisa,  or  sanguine  congestions.  2.  Serous 
congestions. 

Class  YIIL  Phlbgmasl£  (Inflammatoty  element). 

Orders. — Formed  according  to  the    tissue  affected — as  cellular, 
nerroasy  vascular,  cutaneous,  mucous,  serous,  kc 

Class  IX.  HiEHORRHAOLfi  (HsBmorrhagic  element). 

Arranged  as  affecting  the  nervous  centres^  serous  membranes,  skiu 
and  mucous  membranes. 

Class  X.  Dyscrikls  (Djscrinic  element). 

ORDER  I.    HETEROCEIKEiB. 

Qevsra. — 1.  Of  the  skin.  2.  Of  the  respiratory  organs.  3.  Of  the 
digestive  organs.     4.  Of  the  genito>urinary  organs. 

order  II.     DROPSIES. 

Geneka. — 1.  Of  the  organs  of  innervation.  2.  Of  the  organs  of  circu- 
lation. 3.  Of  the  organs  of  respiration.  4.  Of  the  digestive 
organs.  5.  Of  the  genito-urinary  organs.  6.  Of  the  locomotive 
organs. 

ORDER  nL   gaseous  HTPERCRIKEjE,   OR  PNEUHATOSES. 

Genera. — 1.  Affecting  the  cellular  system — cmphysemata.  2.  Af- 
fecting the  digestive  organs — agastric  and  intestinal  pneumatoses. 

ORDER  IT.   ACRIKIiB. 

Diminished  or  suppressed  secretions,  generally  symptomatic. 
Class  XL   Akomotrophi^  (Anomotrophic  element). 

ORDERa — 1.     HTPERTROPUT.  2.    ATROPHY.         3.     INDURATION.         4. 

SOFTENIHO.       5.     GANGRENE.        6.   DILATATION.        7.   CONTRACTION. 
8.   OBLITERATION. 

Class  XII.  Akohoplastica  (Anomoplastic  element). 

ORDER  I.   HOMCEOMORPHLfi. 

Genera. — L  Simple  produda — Fibi-ous  and  fibro-plastic  tumours, 
nievus,  erectile  tumours,  cartilaginous  products,  osteo-sarcoma, 
i^ina  ventosa,  enchondroma^  ossitications,  calcifications,  polysarcia, 
&tty  liver,  heart,  lung,  and  kidney,  hematoma,  epithelioma,  <kc. 
2.  Compound  products — Dermoid  cysts  of  various  composition, 
cystic  cysts,  also  of  various  composition,  sebaceous  tumours, 
melanosis. 

ORDER  IL    HETEROMORPHIiB. 

Genera. — 1.  Tubercle.     2.  Cancer.      3.  Scrofula.     4.  Esthiominous- 
diseases.    5.  Cheloid  tumours.    6.  Framboesia.    7.  Elephantiasis. 
57  -xxix*  6 
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Class  XIII.  Heepetobeb  (herpetic  element). 

ORDER  I.    ACX^OMPAIYIED  WITH  SECRBTIOK. 

Genera. — 1.  7e8icul».     2.  Bulls.     3.  Pustolsd. 

ORDER  II.     DRY. 

Genera. — 1.  Papulse.    2.  Squama. 

Class  XIY.    Faeasitosbs  (Parasitio  element). 

ORDER  I.     ANIMAL  PARASITES. 

Genera. — 1.  External,  or  ectozoary.     2.  Internal,  or  entozoarj. 

ORDER  II.  TEOETABLE  PARASITES. 

Genera. — 1.  Trichophytic  and  onychopbjtic  astricophytony  producing 
herpes  ciroinnatus,  sycosis,  ic, ;  achoriony  producuig  favns ;  and 
microsporony  producing  porrigo  decalvans.  2.  Ep^dermophytic, 
as  microsporan  furfur y  producing  pityriasis  versicolor.  3.  Epi- 
theliophy tic,  as  aidium  aUnccmSy  the  fungus  of  aphtha. 

In  the  formation  of  his  orders,  genera,  and  groups,  M.  da  Savignac 
seems  to  be  guided  by  no  fixed  |>rinciple  of  any  kind.  Sometimes 
they  are  founded  on  general  anatomy,  or  on  physiology ;  sometimes  on 
theoretical  views  of  the  nature  of  morbid  actions;  sometimes  on  the 
more  obvious  pathological  changes;  sometimes  on  the  exciting  causes 
of  disease;  sometimes  on  its  locality;  and  sometimes  on  zoological 
distinctions. 

Taken  altogether,  his  nosology  appears  to  us  to  afibrd  a  striking 
example  of  the  inapplicability  of  the  natural  method  which  he  so 
warmly  advocates.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  it  is  valuable 
in  one  respect — namely,  as  affording  a  very  fuU  enumeration  of  dis- 
eases, and  including  several  morbid  states  which  are  not  generally 
fiimiliar,  or  which  have  been  only  recently  described. 

M.  de  Savignac's  classification  of  medicinal  agents  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  chemical  one,  though  botanical  and  therapeutical  elements  enter  into 
the  formation  of  several  of  the  sections. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  rather  old-fkshioned  in  our  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  it  certainly  appears  to  us  that  a  classification  of  therapeutical 
agents  founded  on  their  actions  upon  the  living  body,  is  not  only  the 
most  obvious,  ea»y,  and  practical,  but  the  only  one  that  has  any  real 
applicability.  We  may,  indeed,  arrange  'vegetable  articles  of  the 
materia  medica  according  to  their  botanical  relations,  and  articles  be- 
longing to  the  animal  and  mineral  kingdoms  according  to  their  zoolo- 
gical affinities  or  chemical  constitution;  but  this  is  not  to  consider 
them  as  therapeutical  agents,  but  merely  to  place  them  in  one  of  three 
points  of  view,  all  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  hand.  M.  de 
Savignac  objects  to  the  classification  of  medicines  according  to  their 
effects,  that  the  same  substance  may  have  several  different  actions  on 
the  animal  economy ;  thus^  says  he,  sulphate  of  zinc  is  an  astringent, 
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bot  it  is  also  an  irritAnt  and  an  emetic.  Bat  this  is  an  illogical  objec- 
tion :  we  are  not  considering  tbe  substance  in  question  in  respect 
merely  to  itself,  but  in  relation  to  its  therapeutic  actions,  and  if  it  have 
sevend  distinct  actions,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  intro- 
duced on  different  occasions  in  its  several  distinct  capacities.  Julius 
Caesar  was  a  man ;  but  he  was  also  a  statesman,  a  general,  an  historian, 
and  an  orator;  and  who  would  maintain  that  he  ought  not  to  be  men- 
tioned under  each  and  all  of  these  heads,  because  he  was  only  one  in- 
dividual, referrible,  in  a  natural  history  point  of  view,  to  tbe  class 
Mammalia,  and  order  Bimana  ?  M.  de  Savignac  objects,  also,  that 
the  nature  of  the  morbid  state  causes  a  variation  in  the  physiological 
effects  of  many  medicines. 

"Thas,"  says  he,  ''belladonna  and  hemlock,  which  are  generally  placed 
among  the  narcotics,  act  as  alterants  or  resolvents  in  cancer,  according  to  those 
who  &Keve  them  to  be  efficacious  against  this  formidable  anorooplasia;  iodine 
is  also  an  alterative  and  a  resolvent ;  but  in  amenorrhoea,  it  acts  as  an  emme- 
nagogue/'  (p.  719.) 

There  is  more  plansibHity  in  this  objection  than  in  the  former,  but 
still  it  is  not  really  valid.  The  ordinary  agency  of  the  substance  is 
modified,  under  particular  circumstances,  by  certain  morbid  actions ; 
80  that  the  exception — for  such  it  is — ^belongs  rather  to  the  study  of 
disease  than  to  the  classification  of  remedial  agents.  Various  articles 
of  diet  are  not  the  less  justly  considered  to  possess  nutritive,  or  health- 
folly  stimulating  properties,  because,  in  some  disordered  states  of  the 
digestive  organs,  they  may  excite  vomiting,  or  act  as  irritants. 

M.  de  Savignac^s  classification  of  therapeutic  agents  is  too  volumi- 
nous to  admit  of  our  presenting  any  abstract  of  it. 

We  are  sorry  that,  in  our  notice  of  this  work,  we  have  been  com- 
pelled, by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  to  dwell  more  on  its  defects  than 
on  its  merits:  we  would  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  be  by  any  means 
insensible  to  the  latter.  The  historical  portion  is  excellent ;  the  critical 
portion  learned,  and  sometimes  acute;  but  it  will  easily  be  inferred 
from  what  we  have  already  said,  that  we  think  the  systematic  portion 
had  much  better  have  been  altogether  omitted. 
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nor  200  Mdlades  aoumU  aux  soins  de  54  Midecins  de  Paris,  Par 
C.  Tampibb,  Ex-m^ecin-Inspecteur  des  Eaux  de  Condillac,  Chai^ 
de  rinspection  des  divers  Stablissements  de  Bains  it  THydrofdre* 
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in  Paris,     By  C.  Tampier,  Ac. 

At  the  present  time,  when  science  is  extending  itself  so  rapidly  in  all 
departments  that  it  is  only  possible  to  keep  pace  with  its  progress  by 
a  methodical  arrangement  of  the  materials  with  which  its  votaries 
sapply  OS,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  incumbent  upon  us  perio- 
dically to  gather  up  the  stray  threads  of  investigation  which  are 
scattered  about  on  all  sides,  and  to  weave  them  into  connexion 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  web  of  our  previous  knowledge.  In 
the  science  of  medicine  such  an  occasional  ''taking  of  stock"  is 
especially  necessary  in  those  fields  of  research  which  lie  a  little  out 
of  the  beaten  track  of  every-day  routine,  and  which,  from  their 
being  not  very  accesnible,  or  not  very  attractive  to  the  great  bulk 
of  the  practitioners  of  the  healing  art,  are  left  to  the  cultivation  of 
those  whom  accident  or  inclination  may  impel  to  the  task.  In  the 
so-called  *' practical*'  branches  of  the  profession  the  case  is  different; 
there  every  one  is  at  home,  and  each  feels  himself  interested  in 
any  contribution  that  is  made  to  the  common  stock.  And  the  reason 
of  this  is  obvious ;  the  principles  by  which  the  practice  of  these  latter 
is  regulated  are  so  well  establbhed,  that  they  readily  serve  as  standards 
to  test,  and  as  rallying-points  around  which  to  collect  the  waifs  and 
strays  which  the  tide  of  exploration  is  continually  washing  to  our 
feet.  But  where  the  molecules  of  fact  have  as  yet  only  imperfectly 
crystallized  into  the  outline  of  principle  and  law,  or  where  their 
bearing  upon  the  necessities  of  practice  is  not  very  evident,  the  off- 
spring of  scientific  dii^^very  are  apt  to  fall  still-bom  to  the  earth, 
and  to  pass  into  the  *'  long  night**  of  isolation  or  oblivion,  unless  some 
votes  sacer  attend  to  chronicle  their  birth,  and  to  introduce  them  to 
the  notice  of  the  busy  world. 

It  is  with  the  view  of  performing  to  some  extent  this  humble  but 
useful  office,  as  well  as  of  forwarding  the  cause  of  a  department  of 
medical  practice  which  we  believe  to  have  been  most  unwisely  neg- 
lected in  this  country,  that  we  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
brief  outline  of  some  of  the  more  important  contributions  which  have 
of  late  been  made  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  balneology.  Many 
of  them  will  doubtless  remember  the  able  rSsami  on  the  same  subject 
which  appeared  in  our  pages  three  years  ago,*  and  may  have  probably 
been  sufficiently  interested  by  it  to  feel  desirous  of  learning  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  department  of  medicine  during  the 
intervaL  And  although  the  results  which  we  may  have  to  present  to 
them  may  not  be  so  brilliant  in  their  promise,  or  so  obvious  in  their 
application,  as  some  of  those  with  which  medicine  has  within  the  same 
p^od  been  enriched,  we  trust  that  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  they 

•  See  **  On  the  Action  of  Btths,**  In  BriUih  and  Foreign  Hedloo-Chirorgical  Review 
for  Juiiutfy.  18^9. 
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are  eminently  deserving  of  tlie  attention  of  the  profeeaion  generally, 
and  are  in  many  cases  eusoeptible  of  adaptation  to  important  thera- 
peutic ends. 

Of  the  special  propriety  of  reviewing  at  the  present  time  the  addi- 
tions which  have  lately  been  made  to  the  literature  of  balneology,  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  To  make  use  of  the  language  of  the  learned 
translator  of  Areteeus,*  whose  loss  to  medical  science  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  all  who  know  how  great  a  light  the  history  of  the  past  often 
throws  upon  the  labours  of  the  present,  **  in  no  other  respect  within 
our  recollection  has  so  great  a  change  come  over  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  this  country,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  hygiene  or  thera- 
peutics, as  in  the  usage  of  baths."  Whether  we  seek  evidence  of  this 
fiict  in  the  more  general  extension  of  the  familiar  British  institution  of 
*'  tubbing,**  which  is  as  much  the  Englishman's  palladium  of  health  aa 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  is  of  his  liberties;  or  in  the  erection  of  the 
admirable  baths  and  washhouses  by  which  the  cultivation  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  with  it,  in  no  small  degree,  the  preservation  of  health,  is 
brought  home  to  the  very  doors  of  our  lower  classes ;  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  so-called  hydropathic  establishments  in  all  parts  of  the 
kiugdom ;  iu  the  spasmodic  fiiror  for  the  hot-air  bath  which  has  lately 
seized  upon  the  public;  or  in  the  introduction  into  use  of  8|>ecial 
modes  of  balneation — it  is  clear  that ''  the  bath"  is  destined  ere  long 
to  assume  with  us  an  importance,  both  as  a  preservative  of  health  and 
as  a  remedy  in  disease,  not  very  far  inferior  to  that  which  it  possessed 
in  the  eyes  of  the  ancients.  The  interest  which  the  subject  has  thus 
excited  in  the  popular  mind,  and  the  temptation  which  is  thereby  pre- 
sented to  the  publication  of  brocliures  whose  object  is  rather  ad  ca/p* 
tandum  vuigus  than  the  enrichment  of  science,  makes  it  the  more 
necessary  jealously  to  scrutinize  every  contribution  to  a  study  so 
young  in  this  country  as  that  of  balneology.  On  the  continent,  where 
its  claim*}  upon  the  scientific  world  have  long  been  recognised,  where 
special  journals  are  devoted  to  its  objects,  special  societies  record  its 
progress,  and  an  organized  system  of  inspection  controls  its  practice^ 
the  pretensions  of  any  new  forms  of  balneological  treatment,  and  the 
value  of  any  new  contributions  to  balneological  science,  are  more  readily 
estimated  than  they  are  with  us.  To  what  causes  this  greater  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  continental  brethren  to  a  most  impoitant 
branch  of  therapeutics  may  be  due,  it  is  beside  our  purpose  here  to 
inquire ;  any  one  who  doubts  the  £sict  may  easily  satisfy  himself  that 
such  is  the  case  by  referring  to  the  voluminous  '  Dictionary  of  Mineral 
Waters  and  Medlcai  Hydrology,'  whose  tide  we  have  given  above, 
and  by  then  asking  himself  what  work  in  any  way  comparable  with 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  English  language  ?  These  two  bulky  volumes 
of  upwards  of  1600  pages,  which  discuss  at  length  the  roeclianical  con- 
struction, physiological  action,  and  therapeutic  uses  of  almost  every 
variety  of  bath;  the  chemical  c<jmposition  of  most  of  the  leading 
mineral  springs  both  in  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 

*  Id  the  Turkish  Bath  the  tame  a«  the  Andent  Roman  Bath  ?  By  FnuicU  Adams,  M  J>. 
(Hed.  Timet  and  Gazette,  Feb.  'Jud,  1861.) 
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indkationa  for  tlieir  emplojoiexit;  and  which  form  a  perfect  reper- 
torium  of  informatitm  on  all  subjects  relating  to  medical  hydro* 
logj,  are  a  real  oontiibution  to  medical  literature,  and  do  fiiU 
credit  to  the  repotation  of  M.  Durand-Fardel  and  the  able  coU 
labaraUun  by  whom  he  has  been  assisted.  We  strongly  recom- 
mend any  one  who  wbhes  for  a  complete  hand-book  of  reference  on 
these  subjects  to  provide  himself  with  this  work.  That  an  under- 
taking of  such  magnitude  should  not  have  been  accomplished  without 
leaving  an  opening  here  and  there  to  hostile  criticism,  is  only  what 
might  have  been  expected ;  into  those  points,  however,  we  will  not 
enter;  we  jureler  to  speak  of  the  work  on  its  general  merits,  and  we 
can  only  express  our  surprise  that,  considering  the  natural  di£Bcul- 
ties  of  their  task,  and  the  superadded  ones  which  have  been  entailed 
by  the  purely  artificial  meUiod  of  treating  their  subject  which 
thej  have  adopted,  its  authors  should  have  succeeded  so  well  as  they 
hava 

If  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  were  always  commensurate 
with  the  labour  bestowed  upon  them,  there  are  few  subjects  with 
r^;ard  to  which  our  knowledge  ought  to  be  more  complete  than  the 
action  of  baths,  for  there  are  few  which  have  received  attention  from 
an  earlier  period  in  the  history  of  medicine,  or  upon  which  more 
able  and  praiseworthy  researches  have  at  different  times  been  made. 
But,  unfortunately,  although  the  problems  to  be  determined  in  our 
inquiries  on  this  subject  would  appear  at  first  sight  so  simple  as  to  be 
eauly  susceptible  of  solution,  it  will  be  found  upon  a  closer  examina- 
tion of  them,  that  the  phenomena  they  involve  are  so  complex,  the 
causes  which  duiturb  the  uniformity  of  result  so  numerous,  and  the 
diffiooltj  of  establishing  precisely  similar  conditions  during  the  inves- 
tigation 80  great  as  to  render  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge 
pn  this  subject  one  rather  of  approximation  to  the  possession  of  pro- 
babUy  than  to  that  of  actiud  trvih.  Take,  for  instance,  the  influence  of 
sea-bathing  upon  the  economy.  What  would  seem  more  easy  than  to 
determine,  in  the  first  place,  whether  a  coume  of  sea-bathing  does  pro- 
duce any  definite  effects  at  all  upon  the  body;  and  in  the  second, 
supposing  that  it  does  so,  to  estimate  at  their  respective  values  the 
influence  which  the  several  elements  of  the  process  exert  ?  •  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  only  conditions  necessary  to  be  observed  for  the 
attainment  of  the  above  objects  are  to  take  a  certain  number  of  baths, 
and  to  estimate  during,  and  for  a  short  period  subsequent  to  the  time 
of  their  employment,  the  increase  or  diminution  in  the  weight  of  the 
body,  and  in  the  excretions  generally,  as  well  as  the  immediate  effect 
upon  the  centres  of  circulation,  respiration,  and  nervous  action.  Now, 
although  it  might  be  very  easy  to  arrive,  with  a  little  care,  at  a 
tangible  result  on  each  of  these  points,  we  shall  soon  see  how  difficult 
it  would  be  to  estimate  the  real  value  of  those  results  when  we  had 
obtained  them,  and  to  be  sure  that  they  were  really  due  to  the  agency 
experimented  on  Let  us  reckon  up  some  of  the  principal  conditions 
whose  influence  it  would  be  necessary  to  detennine  liefore  doing  so. 
Ist.  There  is  the  9tcUe  of  health  of  the  individwd  on  whom  the  experi- 
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fuerUs  are  mtide,  the  Busceptibility  of  the  eoonoinj  to  the  action  of 
external  influences  being,  as  a  rule,  much  greater  in  most  states  of 
disease  than  in  health.  The  more  we  diverged  from  the  type  of  health, 
the  more  numerous  and  conflicting  are  the  conditions  under  which 
alone  we  could  expect  uniformity  of  result.  2ud.  The  time  of  day 
at  which  the  haOiS  are  taken.  The  activity  of  the  organism,  and  con- 
sequently the  amount  of  its  excretions,  and  the  power  with  which  it 
reacts  against  external  influences,  vary  greatly  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  researches  of  Kaupp,  Draper,  Dr.  Edward  Smithy 
and  others,  have  shown  that  there  is  a  sensible  and  moderately 
regular  fluctuation  of  the  circulation  and  excretions  within  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  even  between  each  meal.  It  will  therefore  be  neces- 
sary for  our  experimenter  to  take  his  baths  at  the  same  hour  on  each 
day,  and  if  possible  to  institute  several  series  of  researches,  each  at  a 
different  hour,  so  that  he  may  be  able  fairly  to  take  the  average  of  the 
several  members  of  each  series,  and  to  compare  the  several  series  with 
one  another.  3rd.  It  will,  for  the  same  reason,  be  necessary  for  him 
to  record  the  periods  at  which  his  meals  are  taken,  and  the  time  that 
has  elapsed  bettoeen  each  bath  and  its  preceding  meal,  4th.  But  even 
when  he  has  done  this,  he  must  still  remain  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  period  which  he  has  selected  for  his  observations  is  a  flur  sample 
of  the  ordinary  condition  of  his  economy  or  not.  It  seems  to  be 
now  pretty  well  established  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Smith,  as  was 
surmised  by  Professora  Parkes,  Kadicke,  and  Yierordt,  that  there  is  a 
cyclical  variation  in  the  amount  of  the  excretions,  and  that  they 
exhibit  often  a  pretty  uniform  "  wave"  of  two  days  (Hadicke), 
which  is  probably  accompanied  by  others  of  a  much  longer  dura- 
tion. It  would  appear  as  if  the  activity  of  the  organism  fluctuated 
in  a  definite  and  rhythmical  manner  within  cei'tain  secular  periods, 
in  dependence  probably  upon  the  great  law  of  secular  vibration  of 
which  we  see  illustrations  in  the  sleep  of  plants  and  animals,  in  the 
jiulsations  of  the  heart,  the  appearance  of  the  catamenia^  &c.,  and 
which  may  be  ultimately  referable  to  the  variations  of  solar  heat 
experienced  by  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  How,  then,  is  our  investi- 
gator to  be  certain,  even  when  he  has  complied  with  the  conditions 
above  mentioned,  that  his  results  have  been  obtained  in  an  average 
period  of  bodily  activity,  and  that  they  do  not  represent  either 
the  excess  of  the  top  of  a  ''  wave,"  or  the  deficiency  existing  during 
the  interval  between  two  waves?  On  this  point  he  can  obviously 
only  satisfy  himself  by  accurately  observing  the  activity  of  his 
economy  for  a  considerable  period  under  the  same  conditions  as  those 
which  would  exist  during  the  employment  of  the  baths;  by  noting 
whether  there  are  any,  and  what  amount  of  fluctuation  in  the 
results  obtained,  and  by  using  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these 
results  to  check  the  records  of  the  bathing  investigation.  Should 
he  find  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  definite  period  of  fluctuation 
in  the  activity  of  his  economy,  he  will  then  be  able  either  to  make 
the  bathing  period  correspond  to  it  in  duration,  or  to  allow  for  any 
variation  from   it.     5th.  It  would  also  be   necessary  for   him  to 
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observe  a  nnifonn  and  moderate  dietary  and  general  course  of  life 
daring  the  investigation,  every  deviation  from  which  would  propor- 
tionately vitiate  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions.*  6th.  He  would 
have  to  note  the  amount  of  exercise  taken  previous  to  and  during 
the  time  of  his  bath — e.g.,  the  distance  he  had  to  walk  to  the  sea; 
whether,  whilst  bathing,  he  swam  about,  or  confined  himself  to  the 
passive  enjoyment  of  a  plunge;  and  what  was  the  amount  of  exer- 
cise taken  immediately  after  leaving  the  water.  7th.  In  connexion 
with  this  point  he  should  state  the  condition  of  the  sea  generally, 
during  the  whole  of  his  investigation,  as  well  as  at  the  time  of 
the  individual  baths,  the  observations  of  several  German  observers 
appearing  to  show  that  the  action  of  the  waves  (Wellenschlag)  has 
a  decided  influence  on  the  physiological  effects  which  bathing  pro- 
duces. Sth.  He  would  also  have  to  record  the  temperature  both  of 
the  sea  and  air  at  each  bath,  as  well  as  that  of  his  own  body,  both 
with  reference  to  the  immediate  effect  of  the  temperature  of  the  water 
upon  the  circulation,  and  to  its  secondary  influence  on  tissue-metamor- 
phosis. 9th.  Of  course  he  would  make  the  duration  of  each  bath  as 
uniform  as  possible,  and  would  use  his  judgment  in  so  adjusting  it  to 
the  conditions  of  temperature,  bodily  strength,  &c,  that  it  should 
not,  on  the  one  hand,  be  too  short  to  allow  of  the  full  effect  being  pro- 
duced, or,  on  the  other,  too  long  to  interfere  with  the  development  of  that 
reaction  which  is  so  essential  a  part  of  the  bathing  process.  Finally,  he 
should  complement  his  observations  by  such  a  statement  of  his  general 
nervous  susceptibility  as  would  allow  those  who  might  consult  his 
researches  to  estimate  the  influence  which  an  excessively  irritable 
or  easily  exhausted  nervous  system  might  have  had  in  unduly  in- 
tensifying the  action  of  external  agencies. 

Having  thus  &r  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  physiologist, 
and  arrived  by  the  comparison  of  his  observations  before  and  during 
the  bathing  period  at  results  which,  we  will  suppose,  indicate  that 
the  bathing  either  increases  or  diminishes  the  activity  of  the  whole,  or 
of  some  portion,  of  the  economy,  our  investigator  might  be  led  to 
fiincy  that  his  results  would  now  receive  the  stamp  of  general  appro- 
bation, and  be  recognised  as  positive  additions  to  the  material  of 
science.  But  this  would  be  fax  from  being  necessarily  the  case,  for 
having  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  physiologists,  and  satisfied  them  that 
he  had  considered  and  made  allowance  for  the  influence  of  various 
collateral  agencies  which  would  have  otherwise  vitiated  the  trust- 
worthiness of  his  observations,  he  might  have  the  bad  luck  to  £dl  into 
the  hands  of  the  mathematicians,  who  would  jealously  scrutinize  the 
relations  of  his  figures,  and  who  might  inform  him  that,  although  his 
oonclosions  might  possibly  be  correct,  the  number  of  his  observations 
was  too  small  in  reference  to  the  fluctuations  between  the  figures 

*  He  would  also  require  to  be  sempnlons  in  the  amoant  of  liquid  he  conramed,  so  that 
the  qoantitiei  taken  on  the  seTeral  bathing  days  should  be  uniform,  and  not  exeemfive,  in 
mmooai ;  the  effvct  of  large  quantities  of  fluid  ingesta  in  fkTouring  the  metamorphosis  of 
tisaoe  reBdering  it  Impossible  to  compare  observations  made  under  these  cirumstances 
«lth  thoae  made  fluting.  See  Lehmann^s  reply  to  Boecker  in  Moleschott's  Untersooh- 
■ngea  sur  Naturlehre,  Band  vii.  Ucft  2.    1860. 
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obtained  from  tbem  to  allow  of  more  than  a  problematical  Taloe  being 
attached  to  his  inferences. 

We  have  thus  indicated  some  of  the  traps  and  pitfalls  into  which 
any  one  who  sets  himself  the  task  of  determining  some  of  thoee 
questions  which  lie  at  the  root  of  our  acquaintance  with  the  influence 
of  balneological  agencies  must  be  prepared  to  fall,  unless  he  warilj 
avoid  them.  And  we  have  done  so,  not  with  the  view  of  dis- 
couraging any  one  who  may  feel  inclined  to  devote  himself  to  this 
branch  of  inquiry,  or  of  filtering  Uiat  pyrrhonistio  indiflerence  to  the 
solution  of  such  questions  which  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
so  doing  engender  in  a  certain  class  of  minds,  but  that  we  might  corro- 
borate the  a88ertion  which  we  made  just  now, — ^viz.,  that  the  knowledge 
we  have  acquired  as  the  result  of  many  investigati<»is  in  this  directioa 
must  be  regarded  as  problernaUoaUy  rather  than  as  certainly  correct. 
How  great,  indeed,  are  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  determining  the 
influence  upon  the  economy  even  of  the  commonest  of  the  physical 
agencies,  and  how  conflicting  are  the  statements  often  made  with 
regard  to  tliem,  is  well  exhibited  in  the  discussion  which  has  lately 
been  carried  on  between  three  or  four  of  the  most  distinguished  German 
hydrologists.  Into  the  merits  of  the  questions  at  issue  between  tlie 
various  parties  to  it  we  are  unable  to  enter  ha^  from  want  of  space, 
although  they  are  in  some  respects  of  very  general  interest;*  all  that 
it  is  necessary  to  say  with  regard  to  the  general  bearings  of  the  contro- 
versy is,  that  any  one  who  impartially  peruses  it  cannot  fail  to  come  to 
two  conclusions:  the  first  is,  that  in  attempting  to  determine  the 
influence  of  any  agency  upon  the  economy,  too  much  cauticm  cannot  be 
exercised  in  taking  into  consideration  every  possible  condition  which 
may  disturb  the  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained ;  the  second  is,  that  a 
large  number  of  past  researches  will  require  to  be  gone  entirely  over 
again  before  they  will  justify  the  reliance  at  present  placed  on  them. 
This  may  be  very  discouraging,  but  it  is  better  to  incur  the  labour  of 
constructing  the  edifice  of  science  entirely  anew  than  that  it  should 
rest  upon  rotteu  foundations. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in  this  discussion  on  balneolc^ical 
matters  to  which  this  seems  an  appropriate  opportunity  for  referring 
and  that  is  the  attention  which  it  has  drawn  to  the  importance  of  the 
mcUhemcUical  relations  of  the  numbers  obtained  in  any  given  series  of 
researches.  In  the  conditions  above  mentioned,  as  ne^»ssary  to  be 
observed  in  undertaking  any  investigation  into  the  influence  of  sea- 
bathing, no  question  was  raised  as  to  the  number  of  observations 
requisite  to  constitute  a  reliable  ground  for  drawing  any  inference 
from  the  figures  obtained ;  yet  this  is  the  most  important  consideration 

*  The  reader  who  feels  interested  In  this  suttl^ct  may  refer  to  the  papers  by  Prof. 
Radicke,  of  Bonn,  entitled  **  Die  Bedeutung  and  der  Werth  Arithmetisoher  Mtttet,**  ftcia 
the  Archiv  fur  Pliysiolog.  Heillc.,  Band  ii  Heft  2.  1858;  and  in  MolesohoU'a  Unttr- 
sudinngen,  Jto.,  Band  vl.  Heft  4.  1K59;  which  we  are  glad  to  see  the  New  Sydenham 
Society  has  recently  placed  before  it«  sobscribeni  in  an  English  dress :  abo  to  the  papers  of 
Dr.  L.  I^hmann,  in  Molesohott,  Band  vi.  Heft  2,  and  Band  vii.  Heft  2,  entitled  **  Zat 
Wurdigung  der  PbyiiiologiMheu  Wirkun?  der  Sitzbader;*'  to  Dr.  Beueke*s  reply  lo 
Badicke  in  the  Archiv  fur  I'hysiolog.  Heilk.,  Baud  ii.  Heft  4, 1868;  and  to  the  paper  of 
Bocckor,  qno'.ed  at  th(:  head  of  thi^  article. 
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of  alL  Wliat  most  be  tbe  number  of  tbe  observations  to  justify  our 
placbg  confidence  in  the  numbers  deduced  from  them  t  Or,  to  put  the 
question  in  another  waj,  how  are  we  to  estimate  the  amount  of  pro- 
bable truth  which  any  given  result,  founded  upon  numerical  processes^ 
ODDtaiQs  f  According  to  the  ordinary  method  of  conducting  such  an 
investigation  as  the  above,  two  series  of  researches  are  made ;  the  one 
under  the  inflaence  of  the  agency  to  be  examined  (in  this  caHO  sea- 
bathing), and  the  other  in  its  absence.  The  mean  number  of  each 
series  is  then  taken  as  its  representative,  and  by  a  comparison  of  the 
meaDB  with  one  another,  we  conclude  that  the  agency  in  question 
exerts  a  positive,  negative,  or  neutral  influence  upon  the  body  generally, 
or  on  the  special  portion  of  it  under  observation.  Now,  this  process 
consists  of  two  distinct  stages :  the  first  is  the  determination  of  the 
mean  number  of  each  series;  and  the  second,  the  comparison  of  the 
two  means  with  one  another.  And  the  considerations  involved  in 
these  two  processes  are,  firstly,  to  what  extent  can  the  mean  of  any 
series  of  numbers  be  looked  upon  as  really  representing  the  average 
value  of  the  whole  series;  and  secondly,  dues  the  result  which  we 
obtain  by  comparing  the  two  mean  numbers  invariably  indicate  the 
real  difierenoe  in  the  relations  of  the  two  series  % 

Both  of  these  questions  are  discussed  in  a  most  able  manner  by  Pro- 
fessor Eadicke  in  the  p^)ers  to  which  we  have  alluded ;  and  without 
entering  into  the  details  of  the  subject,  or  the  bearings  which  it  has 
upon  medical  statistics  generally,  which  we  think  had  better  be  re- 
served until  tbe  translation  of  the  Sydenham  Society  makes  its  appear- 
ance,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  briefly  stating  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  has  arrived. 

The  mean  of  any  series  of  numbers  whose  fluctuations  depend,  as  in 
tbe  case  we  are  now  considering,  partly  upon  errors  of  observation, 
and  partly  upon  the  influence  of  unknown  disturbing  causes,  may  be 
regarded  as  containing  a  certain  amount  of  truth,  vitiated  by  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  error,  both  of  which  may  be  approximatively  deter- 
mined by  recognised  mathematical  processes.  As  the  mean  itself 
represents,  as  it  were,  the  line  on  each  side  of  which  the  numbers  of 
the  whole  series  fluctuate,  so  the  amount  of  error  in  the  mean  repre- 
sents the  extent  to  which  the  several  errors  of  excess  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  deficiency  on  the  other,  have  balanced  one  another  in  the  general 
result.  Now,  by  a  natui'al  law  of  numbers,  the  longer  any  series  of 
namerical  observations  of  this  descri)>tion  is  continued,  the  more  do 
the  errors  of  excess  and  deficiency  tend  to  compensate  one  another,  and 
the  smaller  does  the  residual  amount  of  error  in  the  mean  result  become. 

Hence  the  question,  How  long  must  any  series  of  observations  be 
continued  to  allow  of  our  placing  any  confidence  in  the  mean  result 
obtained  from  them  9  can  only  be  answered  in  this  way :  A  result  in 
which  the  amount  of  error  equals  that  of  truth  (i.e.,  =  ^),  is  positively 
unreliable;  but  further  than  this  no  definite  answer  can  be  given,  as 
each  i^erson  must  determine  for  himself  what  degree  of  confidence  he 
will  place,  under  the  circumstances,  in  the  mere  numerical  relations 
existing  between  the  truth  and  the  error  in  any  given  mean  result. 
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All  tbat  we  can  demand  is,  that  in  stating  snch  result  the  obeenrer 
shall  also  state  numerically  the  amount  of  probable  error  it  con- 
tains, and  by  that  statement  our  reliance  on  his  conclusions  most  be 
governed. 

With  regard  to  the  second  of  the  above  questions,  the  conclusion 
to  which  Professor  Radicke  comes  is  this  :  We  may  assume  that  the 
difference  between  the  means  of  any  two  series  of  observations  repre- 
sents the  probable  (not  the  actual)  effect  of  the  additional  agency 
brought  into  play  in  one  of  them,  if  that  difference  exceed  the  eum  of 
the  errors  in  each  of  Hie  means.  We  may  make  this  condition  clear  by 
a  simple  illustration.  Suppose  that  the  mean  of  one  series  is  50,  with 
a  possible  error  of  10  (Le,,  the  real  mean  varies  between  50— 10  =  40 
and  50  +  10  =  60),  and  that  the  mean  of  the  other  series  is  70  with  a 
possible  error  of  20  (i.e.,  fluctuating  between  50  and  90).  According 
to  the  ordinary  method  of  proceeding  in  researches  of  the  description 
we  have  been  contemplating,  the  diffei'enoe  between  these  means  (i.e., 
70  -  50  =  20)  would  be  taken  as  the  estimate  of  the  effect  of  the  agency 
introduced  in  one  of  the  series;  but  according  to  Radicke,  it  would 
indicate  nothing  at  all,  because  it  would  be  less  tlian  the  sum  of  the 
errors  in  each  of  the  means  (i.e.,  10  +  20  =  30).  If  the  first  mean  had 
had  a  possible  error  of  only  5,  and  the  second  mean  a  possible  error  of 
only  10,  then  the  difference  of  the  means  (20)  would  have  exceeded 
the  sum  of  the  possible  errors  (15)  by  5,  and  the  reliability  of  the 
result  would  have  been  in  the  proportion  of  20  to  15.  Of  course, 
the  more  the  difference  between  the  means  preponderates  over  the 
greatest  possible  error  (i.e.,  the  sum  of  the  errors  of  the  means),  the 
gi'eater  will  be  the  confidence  which  we  shall  place  in  the  result. 

We  have  referred  at  some  length  to  this  element  of  all  statistical 
inquiries  which  are  involved  in  determining  the  influence  of  any 
given  agency  upon  the  economy,  for  two  reasons ;  firritly,  because  its 
right  apprehension  is  intimately  I'elat.ed  to  the  progress,  not  only  of 
balneological,  but  of  all  branches  of  medical  science,  in  which  the 
establishment  of  £icts  depends  upon  the  comparison  of  numerous 
uncertain  and  fluctuating  phenomena ;  and  secondly,  because  both  the 
papers  of  Professor  Radicke  and  the  subject  itself  appear  to  have 
attracted  much  less  attention  in  this  country  than  they  deserve.*  We 
hope  to  be  able,  d  propos  of  the  forthcoming  £nglish  translation  of 
them,  to  bring  the  question  more  thoroughly  under  the  notice  of  the 
profession,  and  tltat  it  will  lead  to  more  exactness  in  the  way  of  con- 
ducting numerical  researches  than  is  too  often  the  case  at  present.  We 
shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  of  the  contri- 
butions to  the  theory  and  practice  of  balneology  which  have  appeared 
since  our  last  notice  of  this  subject. 

Although  Boecker's  paper  on  the  action  of  hip  and  shower  baths, 
and  of  the  wet  sheet,  has  been  now  published  some  time,  yet  as  it  has 
not  been  noticed  in  this  journal,  and  as  it  has  some  practical  import, 

*  With  the  exception  of  the  article  **  On  the  Action  of  Baths,**  by  Dr.  Parken,  above 
quoted,  and  the  work  *  On  the  Urine,*  by  the  same  author,  we  do  not  remember  to  hare 
seen  Radicke's  name  quoted  in  any  English  publication.  We  hope  shortly  to  make  our 
readers  more  conversant  with  hid  labours. — Ed. 
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we  ahaU  give  a  abort  outline  of  its  contents.  Those  of  onr  readers 
who  pemsed  the  article  '  On  the  Action  of  Baths,'  to  which  we  have 
allnded,  will  remember  that  Dr.  L.  Lehmann,  of  Oeynbausen,  arrived,* 
as  the  resolt  of  his  researches  on  hip-baths,  at  the  conclusions :  firstly^ 
that  they  leaaen  the  action  of  the  pulse;  secondly,  that  thej  increase 
the  amount  of  the  urine  generally,  and  especially  of  its  water,  urea^ 
uric  add,  and  fixed  salts;  thirdly ,  that  they  increase  the  insensible 
per^iration :  tdid/ourthly,  as  a  consequence  of  these  effects,  that  they* 
promote  the  metamorphosis  of  tissua  These  conclusions  were  suffi- 
ciently important  to  attract  general  attention,  and  were  open  to 
sufficient  objections  to  require  further  confirmation.  With  the  view 
of  testing  their  accuracy,  Boecker  and  one  of  his  assistants,  named 
Lampe,  instituted  upon  their  own  persons  a  series  of  researches,  the 
results  of  which  must  be  regarded  as  considerably  modifying  the  con- 
cluaions  of  Lehmann.  Lampe's  investigation  we  may  dismiss  at  once, 
as  it  only  consisted  of  a  series  of  four  comparative  observations,  which 
are  too  few  to  entitle  his  conclusions  to  any  confidence,  notwithstanding 
that  the  numbers  he  obtained  corroborate,  so  far  as  they  go,  the  results 
at  which  Lehmann  arrived.  Boecker's  investigation  consisted  of  two 
sets  of  observations  of  ten  days  each ;  the  first  without  baths,  and  with 
an  interval  of  two  days  between  two  of  the  observations;  and  the 
second  with  a  hip-bath  on  each  day  of  from  twenty  to  forty  minutes' 
duration,  and  with  an  interval  of  one  day  in  the  series.  The  observa- 
tions appear  to  have  been  carefully  made,  and  all  the  conditions  noted 
which  would  have  interfered  with  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  The 
conclusion  to  which  they  lead,  so  far  as  they  go,  is,  that  there  is  no 
proof  that  hip-baths  at  a  temperature  of  50°--63°  Fah.  produce,  toithin 
a  period  of  ikree  hown  after  taking  them,  on  a  healthy  person,  any 
e&ct  either  on  the  quantity  of  the  urine,  or  on  the  amount  of  urea 
and  chlorides  contained  in  it.  The  limitation  which  we  have  italicised 
is  important,  as  Boecker's  examination  of  the  urine  did  not  extend 
beyond  that  period,  which  he  himself  admits  was  too  short  to  settle 
the  point  definitively.  With  regard  to  their  influence  upon  the  pulse, 
the  number  of  beats  of  which  Boecker  never  took  for  less  than  eight 
consecutive  minutes,  and  on  one  occasion  for  forty,  he  could  not  detect 
that  any  marked  diminution  of  it  occurred,  but  rather  that  it  was 
increased  on  first  entering  the  bath,  though  it  speedily  subsided  to  its 
normal  number.  Some  observations,  however,  which  Lampe  made  upon 
a  third  person  showed  that  the  effect  of  a  hip-bath  of  60^ — 68°  Fah* 
was  uniformly  to  diminish  the  pulse.  This  corroborates  the  statement 
of  Iiehmann,  and  agrees  with  the  conclusions  to  which  H.  Johnson 
and  Petri  came ;  but  the  value  of  the  evidence  of  these  latter  observers 
is  much  diminished  by  the  fact  that  they  only  counted  the  pulse  once 
before  entering  the  bath,  an  omission  which,  considering  the  fluctuations 
that  frequently  occur  in  it  from  (me  minute  to  another,  may  have  led 
them  into  some  error.  The  more  accurate  researches  of  Yirchow,  to 
which  we  shall  presently  allude,  prove  that  the  effect  of  sea-bathing, 

«  ArehiT  dM  Fereins  fttr  GemeiiMchait  Arbeit,  Band  i.  S.  615,  and  Band  U.  S.  1. 
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at  least,  upon  the  pnlae  is  very  Tamble,  and  it  is  higUj  probable  tbat 
the  di^rent  results  to  whidi  different  observers  have  come  on  tkis 
subject  are  due  more  to  various  degrees  of  susceptibility  to  the  action 
of  the  bath  upon  the  part  of  the  individual,  than  to  any  other  cause. 
Indeed,  as  P^tri  remftrks,*  the  efiect  upon  the  pulse  may  be  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  person  experimented  on. 
And  this  leack  us  to  note  that  in  weighing  the  conflicting  evidence 
5vhich  is  ofben  given  with  regard  to  the  action  of  various  agencies  upon 
the  system,  we  must  not  be  too  hasty  to  conclude  that  becaose  the 
statements  of  two  observers  are  at  variance  with  one  another,  one  of 
them  must,  therefore,  be  necessarily  untrue.  These  discrepancieB  are 
frequently,  without  doubt,  due  to  the  different  way  in  which  ^le  <»^n- 
ism  reacts  in  different  persons  to  the  same  stimulus.  What  acta  as  an 
excitant  in  one  case  may  act  as  a  depressant  in  another,  as  every  tyro 
in  physiology  knowa  And  Boecker  expressly  guards  against  the 
inference  being  drawn  from  his  researches,  that  because  ke  could  not 
detect  that  any  effect  was  produced  upon  his  own  person  by  hip-baths^ 
therefore  they  are  without  influence  altogether.  This  principle  he  also 
applies  to  the  criticism  of  Lehmann's  conclusions;  for,  as  he  justly 
observes,  even  granting  that  they  accurately  represent  the  ^fect  of  hip- 
baths on  himself,  they  do  so  of  necessity  only  for  hitMeify  and  for  bo 
one  else,  until  repeated  experiment  shall  have  shown  that  a  similar 
effect  is  produced  by  them  upon  other  persons.  Indeed,  the  objection 
which  Boecker  here  urges  is  one  that  strikes  at  the  root  of  too  many 
of  the  fabrics  which  are  being  continually  raised  by  the  premature 
speculations  of  experimentalists.  How  often  does  not  one  see  induc- 
tions of  the  widest  character  drawn  from  observations  made  upon  a 
single  individual;  inductions  which,  it  may  be,  are  accurate  enough 
for  that  person,  which  are  true  for  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
experiments  were  made,  but  which  require  to  be  confirmed  on  dosensy 
or  it  may  be,  scores  of  different  individuals,  before  they  can  be  assumed 
to  represent  indisputable  laws  of  the  economy.  But  Boecker  brings 
another  objection  against  Lehmann's  conclusions  in  the  fact  Uiat  they 
were  drawn  from  observations  made  on  his  own  person  at  periods  so 
distant  from  one  another  that  they  cannot  be  £ufly  said  to  have  been 
made  under  uniform  conditions.  In  reply  to  which  Lehmann  shows 
that,  so  far  as  the  weight  of  his  body  is  evidence  in  point,  hii  state  of 
health  was  so  equaUe  throughout  the  whole  period  embraced  by  hia 
researches,  that  in  that  respect  they  were  made  under  uniform  condi- 
tions. But  a  graver  doubt  still  is  cast  upon  Lehmann's  conclnaioos  by 
the  analysis  which  Boecker  gives  of  this  numerical  relations  of  the 
figures  he  obtained,  in  which  he  shows  that  in  all  oases  ^  sum  of  the 
errors  exceeds  the  difference  between  the  means  of  his  series  <^  com- 
parative observations,  and  consequently  that  they  are  insuflioient  to 
establish  any  positive  conclusion  at  all.  We  may  here  mention  an 
amusing  instance  which  Boecker  gives  of  the  light  in  which  some 
people  regard  medical  statistics.     He  says  that  when  he  offisred  his 
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paper,  '  Ou  the  Action  of  Sareaparilla,*  to  one  of  the  Crennan  journals, 
its  insertion  waa  promised  on  the  conditicm  that  ''  only  the  numbers 
expressing  th^fvcerageB  should  be  printed,  and  not  the  series  fix>m  which 
they  were  deduced,"  as  the  expense  of  printing  the  entire  tables  would 
be  great,  Mid  ^'  there  uhu  no  necessUp/or  printing  the  origincU  numbers 
iohm  the  means  deduced  from  tkatn  were  given.^  The  individual  who 
Blade  this  condition  certainly  had,  as  Boecker  ironically  remarks,  a 
fine  idea  of  the  value  of  averages! 

We  have  devoted  so  much  qpace  to  Boecker's  researches  on  the  in- 
fluence of  cold  hip-baths,  that  we  must  notice  very  briefly  the  results 
at  which  he  arrived  with  regard  to  that  of  cold  shower-baths,  and  the 
wet  sheet.     To  test  the  operation  of  the  jx>wer  of  these  agencies,  six- 
teen observations  were  made  with  a  shower-bath  of  water  at  52*^  F., 
and  having  a  £eUl  of  forty-six  feet;  each  observation  lasting  seven 
minutes.     The  numbers  obtained  when  compared  with  those  given  by 
a  aeries  made  without  the  use  of  shower-baths,  show  that  in  Boeoker's 
case  the  shower-baths  appear  to  have  produced  no  efl*eot  whatever 
unthm  a  period  of  three  hows  afiar  taking  tfiem,  either  on  the  general 
weight  of  the  body,  the  quantity  of  urine,  or  the  amount  of  urea  or 
chloride  of  sodium.     He  allows,  however,  that  in  this,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  hip-baths^  three  hours  was  hardly  long  enough  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  any  effects  having  been  produced,  and  promises  to  institute 
another  series  of  observations  in  which  the  points  involved  shall  be  ex- 
amined during  a  longer  period.     But  even  if  a  second  and  more  pro- 
tracted investigation  should  give  a  similar  result,  it  will  by  no  meanis 
follow  from  it  that  the  cold  shower-bath  has  no  influence  at  all  upon 
the  system.     It  would  require  a  very  numerous  and  coincident  series 
of  oboervations  to  establish  this  in  the  face  of  the  abundant  evidence 
in  &vour  of  its  therapeutic  efficacy  which  every  cliuical  observer  must 
have  collected  for  himsel£     And  it  would  almost  appear,  from  the 
negative  results  at  which  Boecker  has  arrived  in  both  tliese  cases,  as  if 
either  his  system  were  singularly  unimpressionable  to  these  agencies,  or 
else,  which  we  much  suspect,  that  we  must  look  ^r  the  effect  of  their 
action  in  some  other  direction  than  that  iti  which  he  has  sought  it. 
At  any  rate  it  is  somewhat  singular  that,  notwithstanding  his  asser- 
tion that  he  could  not  detect  any  influence  of  the  shower-baths  upon 
the  urine  or  the  weight  of  his  body,  his  own  numbers  show  that  at 
the  end  of  the  three  weeks  during  which  the  experiments  were  made 
lie  had  gained  more  than  two  pounds  in  weight.     But  afler  all,  even 
if  we  admit  the  accuracy  of  his  negative  conclusion,  it  only  shows  how 
difficult  it  is  to  determine  what  may  be  the  therapeutic  value  of  any 
given  a^nt  by  simple  observations  on  its  physiological  action.     Here 
is  an  agent,  whose  influenoe  in  pathological  eases  is  undoubted,  and 
yet  no  evidence  can  be  obtained  of  its  producing  any  effect  whatever 
upon  the  healthy  organism.     This  is  one  of  the  many  facts  which  go 
to  prove  that  our  best  hope  of  establishing  a  rational  classiflcation  of 
therapeutic  agents  is  rather  by  means  of  careful  and  exact  clinical 
observation  than  by  experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  or  on  man  in 
a  state  of  health. 
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With  regard  to  the  wet  sheet,  twelve  observations  andertaken  by 
Lampe  upon  himself  appear  to  show  that  this  application  probably 
increases  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue,  since  the  loss  of  weight  was 
sensibly,  thoogh  not  considerably  greater,  whilst  the  wet  sheet  was 
employed,  than  under  ordinary  circumstancea     There  was,  however, 
no  increase  either  in  the  amount  of  the  urine  or  the  feces,  but  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  alkaline  phosphates  of  the  former.     The  products  of 
increased  metamorphosis  must  therefore  have  escaped  by  the  lungs 
and  skin ;  in  corroboration  of  which  supposition  Boecker  states  that 
profuse  perspiration  during  the  use  of  the  wet  sheet  is  very  common. 
Both  this  statement,  and  that  of  the  increased  loss  of  weight  by  the 
body  generally,  are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  assertions  of  Howard 
Johnson,  who  found  that  during  the  use  of  the  wet  sheet  the  body 
maintains  its  normal  weight,  and  that  sweating  is  never  produced :  but 
they  agree  with  the  observations  of  Wundt,*  who  states  that  rapid 
loss  of  weight  occurs  during  the  use  of  the  wet  sheet.     It  must  be  re- 
gretted that  observations  undertaken  with  such  praiseworthy  care 
and  diligence  as  those  of  Boecker  have  not  led  to  more  positive  results. 
There  is  certainly  no  other  science  but  physiology  in  which  so  much 
skilled  labour  and  time  are  expended  without  leading,  often,  to  any 
tangible  result     Let  us  hope  that  such  conscientious  labours  find 
their  reward  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  besain  de  trctvaiUer  which  is  the 
necessity  of  some  men*s  lives,  if  in  no  other  way. 

The  paper  by  Professor  Virchow  *  On  the  Action  of  Sea-bathing  at 
Misdroy,'  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge,  and  is  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  author's  high  reputation  for  scientific  accu- 
racy. Misdroy  is  situated  in  the  North  Sea,  and  is  one  of  the  two 
islands  which  form  the  delta  of  the  Oder.  It  is  much  noted  for  its 
sea-bathing,  and  is  greatly  frequented  for  that  purpose  in  summer  by 
the  inhabitants  from  the  mamland  of  Prussia.  Much  information  is 
contained  in  the  earlier  portion  of  Yirchow*s  paper  on  its  climate,  pre* 
vailing  winds,  the  character  of  its  sea,  and  other  points  of  interest  to 
those  who  may  purpose  visiting  it.  The  special  object  with  which 
the  author's  researches  were  made,  was  to  determine  the  influence  of 
sea-bathing  upon  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  circulation,  and  the 
respiration.  The  experiments  were  made  in  autumn,  on  his  own 
person,  and  the  first  set  lasted  from  the  17th  to  the  29th  of  August; 
the  second  from  the  8th  to  the  13th  of  September  (in  both  cases  in- 
clusive), so  that  altogether  nineteen  are  recorded.  Previous  to  making 
them,  the  author  had  bathed  for  a  few  days ;  he  was  also  in  good  health, 
and  lived  liberally  on  a  mixed  diet.  To  register  the  variations  of  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  one  of  C^issler's  delicate  thermometers  was 
used:  on  two  occasions  the  observation  was  made  in  the  axilla,  but 
on  the  others  in  the  mouth  and  the  palm  of  the  hand.      Full  tabular 

*  Archiv  fUr  Wissen.  Heilk.,  Band  iii.  S.  35.  It  must  be  noted  with  regard  to  WundVa 
cases,  which  were  only  two  in  nnm^ter,  that  they  were  both  of  them  women,  and  both  of 
them  suffering:  under  hysteria.  Still,  the  coincidence  between  the  great  Increase  of  the 
urine,  urea,  and  chloride  of  sodium  in  them  (nearly  double  that  excreted  during  a  o<tfre- 
spending  period  without  the  sheet),  hardly  leaves  a  doubt  that  a  portion  of  that  increase 
is  due  to  that  agency. 
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records  are  given  of  the  results  of  the  observations,  the  points  noted 
in  them  being,  the'  temperature  in  the  house,  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
the  bathing  machine;  of  the  sea,  and  the  amount  of  motion  in  it  (in- 
dicated roughly) :  the  temperature  of  the  mouth  and  hand  before  and 
after  bathing,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  respirations  and  pulsations 
under  the  same  circumstances;  and  the  duration  of  the  bath,  together 
with  general  information  as  to  food,  occupation,  &c.,  during  the  time 
that  the  researches  were  continued.  Throughout  the  whole  period  the 
sea  only  varied  3^*2  C,  and  the  air  only  5°-l  G.  in  temperature, 
a  uniformity  which  adds  greatly  to  the  reliability  of  Yirchow's  con- 
olusioQs.  The  average  temperature  of  the  mouth  was  36^-3  C,  and 
that  of  the  axilla  corresponded  exactly  with  it.  In  the  house  the 
temperature  of  the  hand  agreed  with  that  of  the  mouth,  but  directly 
after  leaving  the  house  the  hand  began  to  cool,  and  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  two  became  perceptible.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  find  that  this  difference  diminished  as  the  observations  were  con- 
tinned  :  on  the  ninth  of  August  the  temperature  of  the  hand  in  the 
bathing  machine  was  33° -2  G. ;  but  on  the  latter  days  of  the  investi- 
gation it  was  on  an  average  35**'5  G. ;  showing  that  the  effect  of 
bathing  was  to  permanently  inereaee  tfie  activity  of  the  peripheral  circu^ 
kUion,  The  author  also  notes  that  the  sensation  of  heat  in  his  hand 
in  no  way  corresponded  with  the  real  temperature. 

The  bath  always  caused  a  diminution  of  temperature  in  the  body 
(notwithstanding  the  exertions  he  made  while  in  the  sea  and  in  walking 
down  to  it),  which  varied  from  1**  to  2°  G.  Yirchow  sometimes  stayed 
in  the  water  as  long  as  half  an  hour,  and  generally  found  that  the 
longer  he  remained  in  it  the  more  the  temperature  of  his  body  was 
lowered.  Although  the  diminution  of  temperature  was  comparatively 
so  slight  in  the  mouth,  it  was  much  greater  in  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
amounting  on  one  occasion  to  1 1°'4  G.,  and  on  an  average  to  8°'02  G. 
In  reference  to  this  point,  the  author  points  out  that  the  influence  of 
the  air  as  a  cooling  agent  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  water,  and 
that  the  maximum  of  cold  was  reached  in  September,  the  minimum  in 
Aagust  This  agrees  to  some  extent  with  the  statement  of  Gurrie,* 
who  found,  however,  that  the  diminution  of  temperature  in  the  mouth 
was  as  much  as  4^*5  G.  after  half  an  hour's  exposure  in  a  bath,  the 
temperature  of  which  was,  it  must  be  stated,  as  low  as  5°  to  T"*  G. ; 
and  that  the  fall  was  even  greater  when  the  bather  was  exposed  for  a 
short  time  on  coming  out  of  the  water  to  a  sharp  breeze.  The  ob- 
servations of  Esmarch,  Aubert,  and  Forster,  Kahltor,t  Fleury, j:  and 
Hjelt§  also  confirm  those  of  Yirchow,  though  those  of  the  three  latter 
are  in  many  respects  so  imperfectly  recorded  as  greatly  to  diminish 
their  value.  We  may  observe  that  the  accuracy  of  Yirchow*a  state- 
ments as  to  the  temperature  of  his  mouth  is  greatly  increased  by  his 
having  kept  it  steadily  closed  whilst  bathing. 

*  On  Uie  Effect  of  Cold  and  Warm  Water  in  the  Treatment  of  Fever.    Liverpool,  1796. 
t  Uber  die  Zweckmiurige  Anwendung  der  Haus-  nnd  Floss-biider.    Wien,  1823. 
t  Fnuniaeh-KritiMhe  Abhandlong  tiber  die  Wa«8erheilkunde.    Stettin,  1658. 
9  Bflldrag  till  laran  om  det  Kalla  vattnet  liaom  l&kemedeL    Heliingfon,  1669. 
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The  conclusioii  at  wbich  Yirchow  arrived  with  r^rd  to  the  efl^ 
of  bathing  upon  the  pulae  and  respiration  was,  th&t  whilst  the  pulse 
was  increased  by  motion  in  the  morning  air,  and  the  respirations 
slightly  diminished,  especially  when  the  air  was  cold,  the  bath  in* 
creased  the  number  of  respirations  without  definitely  affecting  that  of 
the  pulse,  its  beats  being  sometimes  increased,  and  sometimes  dimi- 
nished. Hence  the  raUo  of  the  pulsations  to  the  respirations  was 
diminished  in  the  proportion  of  3*8  : 1  to  2*9  : 1.  But  although  his 
own  observations  enabled  him  to  draw  no  decided  conclusion  as  to  the 
influence  of  bathing  on  the  pulse,  Yirchow  believes^  from  a  comparison 
of  special  circumstances,  that  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that,  under 
certain  conditions,  cold  bathing  does  cause  a  diminution  in  the  activity 
of  the  heart — a  &ct  of  which  we  think  that  there  can  be  no  donbt. 
Although  there  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  obaervers 
with  rc^;ard  to  this  point,  in  the  main  they  ooincide  in  asserting  that 
■A  greater  or  less  amount  of  diminution  of  the  pulse  is  produced  by 
bathing. 

Wiedasch,  it  is  true,  in  the  work  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer, 
states  that  out  of  39  cases,  the  pulse  was  increased  by  bathing  in  the 
sea  in  27,  and  he  attributes  the  diminution  in  the  12  to  pathological 
causes,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  such  an  increase  is  the 
test  of  the  beneficial  action  of  sea-bathing.  But  Wiedasch's  obser- 
vations were  not  made  upon  himself  and  there  is  great  reason  to  doubt 
whether  he  has  not  mistaken  the  temporary  effect  of  emotional  excite- 
ment upon  the  heart  in  persons  of  a  susceptible  nervous  organization  for 
the  decided  physiological  action  of  the  bath.  Guastetta,*  HarRe,t  PcHte- 
vin,  Marteau,  Currie,  Sieveking,  and  a  host  of  others,  who  have  written 
on  the  subject,  all  agree  as  to  the  sedative  influence  of  cold  bathing  upon 
the  heart.  FaJconer,^  indeed,  states  that  the  immediate  effect  of  instan- 
taneous oold  immersion  is  increase  of  the  pulse ;  but  he  adds,  that  a  pro- 
longed cold  bath  permanently  depresses  it.  Macard  found  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  all  baths  under  35^  G.  diminished  the  pulse,  and  the 
more  so  the  longer  the  bath  lasted,  or  the  higher  the  pulse  was  before 
taking  it.  This  latter  assertion  quite  agrees  with  the  result  of  some 
observations  of  our  own,  both  upon  the  cold  shower,  and  in  an  opposite 
direction,  on  the  hot-air  bath;  for  we  have  always  found  that  the 
depressing  effect  of  the  former  was  always  greatest  when  the  pulse 
was  high,  whilst  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  latter  was  greatest  when 
the  pulse  was  low  before  taking  the  bath.  With  regard  to  this  point, 
it  may  be  observed  that  many  of  the  above-quoted  observers  leave  us 
in  doubt  as  to  what  amount  of  exercise  they  took  immediately  before 
or  after  the  bath,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  diminution  relates 
to  an  accidentally  heightened  state  of  the  pulse  by  walking  to  the 
bath,  undressing,  &c.,  or  to  its  normal  standard.  We  believe  that  any 
discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  the  above  authorities  as  to  the 
influence  of  the  bath  on  the  pulse  is  explicable  by  the  different  cir- 
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eamBtanoes  under  which  the  observations  were  made;  and  that  the 
iedative  infloenoe  of  cold  baths  is  proportionate,  not  only  to  the  low- 
nesB  of  their  temperature,  but  also  to  the  amount  of  surface  which  is 
exposed  to  them,  and  to  the  natural  fluctuations  of  the  pulse  exhi- 
bited by  the  individnal  experimented  upon.  Avicenna  long  ago  re- 
marked, that  when  a  cold  bath  exerted  its  influence  upon  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  economy,  it  depressed  the  heart's  action ;  but  when 
it  only  affected  the  external  parts,  the  puLie  became  fuller  and  more 
rapid. 

Virchow  discuases  at  some  length  the  question  of  the  cause  of 
this  diminution  in  the  activity  of  the  heart.  Is  it  caused  by  the 
peripheral  cooling  of  the  body  by  the  cold  water  acting  through  the 
cutaneous  nerves,— -or  through  the  blood  1  And  if  by  the  latter,  does 
the  cooled  blood  act  as  a  direct  sedative  upon  the  heart,  or  indirectly 
throngh  the  vagus)  The  illustrious  Harvey*  remarked,  that  direct 
application  of  cold  to  the  embryo  of  the  fowl  caused  a  diminution  of 
pfolsations  in  the  foetal  heart;  and  Oalliburoes  found  that  by  plunging 
the  pulsating  heart  of  a  frog  into  water  at  lO"*  C,  he  could  cause  its 
immediate  quiescence,  and  that  he  was  able  to  restore  its  activity  by 
introducing  it  into  water  at  50^  C.  On  the  other  hand,  the  researches 
of  Valentin,  Wundt,  and  others,  show  that  section  of  one  or  both 
vagi  causes  notable  diminution  of  the  temperature  of  the  body;  but 
it  remains  to  be  shown  whether  application  of  cold  to  the  peripheral 
extremities  of  the  vagus  has  any  effect  on  the  heart  or  not.  We  have 
applied  cold  (ice)  directly  to  the  vagus  of  a  cat  in  the  neck,  but  without 
producing  any  definite  results  on  the  activity  of  the  heart. 

With  r^;ard  to  the  action  of  bathing  upon  the  other  organs  of  the 
body,  Virchow  offers  no  certain  information;  but  he  quotes  an  obser- 
vation of  Kahltor  which,  in  his  opinion,  proves  conclusively  that  the 
ddn  does  absorb  water.  A  strong  man,  aged  twenty-six,  remained 
for  an  hour  in  a  bath  at  40^  B.,  during  which  time  the  weight  of  his 
body  diminished  by  6  lbs.  3  ozs. ;  but  when  placed  for  an  hour  in  a  bath 
at  2°  R.,  he  gained  51bs.  in  weight !  This,  though  the  amounts  are 
improbably  large,  coincides  with  the  results  which  Diudauf  obtained ; 
but  the  whole  question  of  the  absorbing  power  of  the  skin  is  in  such 
an  uDsatisfiictory  state,  that  isolated  experiments  like  this  cau  do  little 
or  nothing  towards  clearing  up  the  discrepancies  of  various  observers 
with  regard  to  it. 

The  primary  efifects  of  sea-bathing  are  summed  up  by  Virchow  as 
follows : — ^The  blood  is  propelled  from  the  periphend  to  the  central 
parts  of  the  circulating  system;  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  corresponding 
disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  central  organs  takes  place.  Loss 
of  energy  is  felt  in  the  motor,  and  of  sensibility  in  the  sensory  nerves ; 
and  even  the  muscles  themselves  are  less  easily  excited  than  usual. 
The  secretions  of  the  skin  and  internal  organs  are  at  this  time  pro- 
bably reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  body  is  in  much  the  same  state 
as  that  of  an  animal  whose  skin  is  covered  with  varnish.     The  dimi- 

*  Exerdtationes  de  Generatione  Anima^inm.    Amstelod.  1661. 
t  Aiehiy  Qen.  de  M4d.    F^.  18S6. 
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nution  of  the  bodily  temperature  irhich  takes  place  ia  probablj  as 
much  due  to  a  diminished  production  of  heat  as  to  an  absolute  ab- 
straction of  it.  The  secondary  efiects  Yirchow  found  to  be— the 
temperature  of  the  mouth  generally  rose  in  half  an  hour  after  the 
bath  above  its  height  on  entering  the  sea,  and  during  the  middle  of 
the  day  and  afternoon  continued  some  degrees  above  its  normal 
standard;  whilst  in  the  evening  it  sunk  again,  but  without  ever 
reaching  the  temperature  of  the  morning.  In  the  hand  and  other 
peripheral  portions  of  the  body  it  was  two  or  three  hours  before  the 
normal  degree  of  temperature  was  regained,  but  eventually  it  equalled 
that  of  the  mouth.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  increase  of  tem« 
perature  noted  in  the  body  generally,  the  pulse  and  respiratory  moTe- 
ments  resumed  their  normal  frequency  in  from  half  to  one  hour,  and 
somewhat  exceeded  it  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  From  these 
&cts  Yirchow  infers  that  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue  is  increased  by 
bathing,  and  he  finds  evidence  in  favour  of  this  assumption  in  the 
more  vigorous  appetite  which  he  enjoyed  during  the  bathing  period, 
as  well  as  in  the  augmented  weight  of  his  body  which  followed.  Into 
this  and  other  more  debatable  portions  of  his  paper,  however,  we 
refrain  from  entering  here,  both  on  account  of  our  having  already 
exceeded  the  space  which  we  originally  proposed  to  allot  to  it,  and 
because  we  prefer  to  give  our  readers  only  the  positive  results  which 
Yirchow*s  observations  have  established,  and  to  postpone  drawing  any 
inference  from  them  until  they  have  been  confirmed  by  the  researches 
of  others. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Wiedaach  is  ostensibly  intended  as  a  handbook  for 
the  bathers  who  fr^uent  the  island  of  Nordemey,  but  it  is  in  reality 
a  treatise  on  the  effects  and  uses  of  sea-bathing  in  generaL  And  al- 
though it  contains  few  positive  additions  to  our  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  is  rather  designed  for  the  non-medical  than  the  medical  public, 
there  is  much  in  it  that  will  well  repay  the  perusal  of  any  one  who  may 
desire  to  obtain  a  dear  and  succinct  account  of  the  physiological  rela- 
tions of,  and  therapeutic  indications  for,  a  course  of  sea-bathing.  Dr. 
Wiedasch  divides  his  work  into  two  parts ;  in  the  first,  he  discusses 
the  effect  of  sea-air,  and  in  the  second  that  of  sea-water  upon  the  or- 
ganism. Under  the  former  head  he  treats  of  the  influence  of  the 
increased  density  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  sea  level,  its  richness  in 
saline  particles  and  in  watery  vapour,  and  of  the  greater  amount  of 
ozone  which  it  contains,  upon  persons  coming  to  it  from  an  inland  dis- 
trict. Under  the  latter,  he  considers  more  particularly  the  action  upon 
the  economy  of  the  ten^rature  and  chemical  com|)osition  of  the  sea, 
as  well  as  of  the  shock  of  its  waves  (Wellenschlag).  Indeed,  the  im- 
portance which  most  Crerman  writers  attribute  to  this  latter  element  of 
sea-bathing  seems  rather  exaggerated  to  English  readers,  and  is  pro- 
bably explicable  by  the  more  exposed  position  of  the  bathing  places  on 
the  Nortb  and  Baltic  seas,  and  by  the  greater  roughness  of  the  water 
at  them,  compared  with  the  more  favourite  resorts  on  our  own  coasts. 
Dr.  Wiedasch  describes  very  carefully  the  nature  of  the  reaction  which 
follows  the  judicious  employment  of  the  cold  bath,  and  lays  down  some 
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mefbl  rules  for  testing  whether  batliing  is  beneficial  or  not.  Although 
the  woric  is  on  the  whole  veiy  intelligibly  and  practically  written,  it 
exhibits  an  occasional  tinge  of  that  speculative  pedantry,  without 
which  it  would  appear  that  but  few  German  works  oould  be  complete. 
Thus,  the  author  devotes  some  space  to  the  discussion  of  the  questions 
whether  the  fluids  excreted  by  the  mollusca,  or  the  adhesion  of  the 
stinging  weapons  of  the  Radiato  to  the  skin  (u>m  es  von  dnzdnen 
enoieaen  iti  I)  have  much  to  do  with  the  beneficial  effects  of  bathing  or 
not ;  and  he  also  dilates  upon  the  probable  existence  of  important  elec- 
trical relations  between  the  bather  and  the  sea,  but  this  he  gravely 
aUows  to  be  ^  ein  schwieriges  problem  !** 

Dr.  Mess  has  been  attached  for  some  years  as  medical  director  to  the 
laige  bathing  establishment  at  Sch^veningen,  a  place  much  resorted  to 
by  bathers,  especially  from  the  Hague,  within  three  miles  of  which  it 
is  situated ;  he  therefore  speaks  ex  ooUhedrA  on  the  value  of  sea  air 
and  water  as  curative  agents.  The  object  of  his  work  is  more  espe- 
cially to  point  out  the  importance  of  studjring  the  relative  temperatures 
of  the  sea  and  air  during  the  different  months  of  the  bathing  season, 
with  the  view  of  employing  the  information  so  obtained  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  individual  cases  more  completely  than  is  done  at 
present.  For  this  purpose  he  examined  the  temperature  of  the  sea  and 
ahr  daily  from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  30th  of  September  in  the  years 
1855, 6,  and  7,  at  6  A.M.,  and  at  mid-day.  The  results  of  his  observa- 
tions are  g^ven  in  three  large  diagrammatic  tables,  and  they  are,  as  far 
as  we  are  aware,  the  only  ones  on  record  extending  over  so  long  a 
period  Although  they  contain  several  points  of  interest,  their  value 
is  chiefly  of  a  local  kind,  as  they  only  represent  the  fluctuations  of 
atmospheric  and  marine  temperature  at  one  given  spot.  They  will, 
however,  be  useful  not  only  as  enabling  practitioners  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  climate  of  Sch6veningen,  and  its  fitness  for  individual  cases, 
but  also  as  a  means  of  comparison  with  that  of  other  places.  And  we 
would  point  out  to  those  of  our  medical  brethren  who  may  be  residing 
at  the  sea-side,  that  they  would  greatly  advance  the  science  of  meteoro- 
logy by  undertaking  a  series  of  observations  of  an  analogous  nature  to 
those  of  Dr.  Mess.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  relative  variations  of 
temperature  in  the  air  and  sea  on  different  parts  of  our  own  coast  is 
much  wanted ;  and  full  information  on  this  point  would  often  enable 
a  medical  man  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  relative  merits  of  various 
watering-places  for  individual  cases  on  better  grounds  than  he  at  pre- 
sent possesses.  The  importance  of  so  doing  is  not  nearly  so  much 
iq)preciated  as  it  ought  to  be.  To  persons  in  good  health  it  perhaps 
matters  little  whether  in  selecting  the  time  of  the  year,  or  the  hour  of 
the  day,  at  which  they  will  bathe,  they  do  more  than  consult  their  own 
inclinations ;  but  for  invalids,  or  those  who  though  not  invalids  are 
very  sensitive  to  variations  of  temperature,  much  care  is  often  re- 
quisite in  determining  the  hour  and  the  season  when  sea-bathing  will 
prove  most  beneficial  to  them.  The  want  of  discrimination  shown  iu 
this  respect  is,  we  believe,  the  most  common  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory 
cesulte  often  obtained  by  invalids  from  a  course  of  sea-bathing,  and  Dr. 
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Mobs  mentioDS  several  stiikiog  oasee  in  oorroboration  of  this  view. 
The  existence  of  sQch  records  of  temperature  as  ve  have  suggested 
would  do  much  to  remore  any  difficulty  which  medical  men  living  in* 
land  may  feel  in  giving  advice  on  this  sohject,  and  Dr.  Mess  deserves 
well  of  the  profession  for  the  example  he  has  set  in  instituting  them. 
The  results  of  his  own  experienoe  have  shown  him,  in  opposition  to  the 
general  opinion,  that  the  early  months  of  the  season — ^viz.,  June,  July* 
and  the  first  weeks  of  August,  are  much  better  adapted  for  the  majority 
of  invalids  than  the  latter  ones.  The  reasons  which  he  assigns  for 
this  superiority  of  therapeutic  influence  are,  that  the  sea  during  the 
early  months  is  much  rougher,  and  that  on  this  account,  as  well  as  finom 
the  temperature  being  lees  elevated,  bathing  is  more  bracing  then  than  at 
a  later  period  ;  and  also  that  the  greater  length  of  the  days  during 
these  months  enables  the  patient  to  enjoy  a  much  longer  exposure  to 
the  sea  air  than  during  the  month  of  September  or  the  latter  part  of 
Augnst  Of  the  rules  generally  which  Dr.  Mess  lays  down  for  the 
various  cases  in  the  ti*eatment  of  which  recourse  is  usually  had  to 
bathing,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  anything,  as  they  will  be  best 
studied  by  a  reference  to  the  work  itselE  We  will  only  refer  to  two, 
which,  from  their  being  of  some  practical  importance,  as  well  as  from 
their  not  being  commonly  recognised,  are  deserving  of  individual  no- 
tice. The  first  is,  that  whilst  anemic  patients  are  for  the  meet  pu-t 
greatly  benefited  by  sea-bathing,  and  that  at  almost  any  season  of  the 
year,  those  who  suffer  from  chlorosis  rarely  derive  any  good  from  it^ 
or,  if  they  do,  it  is  only  when  the  time  at  which  the  baths  are  taken 
is  most  judiciously  selected.  The  distinction  here  hud  down  between 
anaemia  and  chlorosis  has  received  a  certain  amount  of  attention,  but 
is  deserving  of  much  more  than  is  generally  given  to  it,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  theoretical  considerations  with  regard  to  the  setiology  of 
these  two  states  which  it  involves,  bat  also  bemuse,  as  in  this  case, 
their  treatment  often  requires  to  be  conducted  on  very  different  prin- 
ciples. The  second  rule  which  Dr.  Mess  lays  down,  and  which  we 
think  worthy  of  consideration,  is  that  whilst  pregnant  women  of  a 
robust  constitution  should  not  be  allowed  to  bathe  at  all,  or  only  with 
very  great  caution ;  those  who  have  suffered  from  previous  abortions, 
which  have  enfeebled  their  constitution  generally  and  disordered  the 
special  functions  of  the  uterus,  recover  their  health  sooner  by  the  aid 
of  bathing  than  by  any  other  means,  and  proceed  to  their  full  term 
with  the  happiest  results.  The  success  which  Dr.  Mess  has  met  with 
in  the  application  of  this  plan  of  treating  cases  which  are  amongst  the 
most  trying  and  intractable  with  which  a  medical  man  has  to  deal, 
is  such  as  to  show  that  it  is  deserving  of  the  commendation  which  he 
bestows  upon  it. 

Intermediate  in  position  between  baths  of  air  and  water,  and 
differing  essentially  both  in  their  nature  and  uses  from  those  of 
vapour,  are  the  so-called  "epray  baths'*  which  have  lately  been  intro- 
duced into  medical  practice  by  MM.  Sales-Oirons  and  Mathieu  (de  la 
Drome).  The  principle  upon  which  the  inventions  of  both  these 
gentlemen  are  based  is  the  same— viz.,  the  reduction  of  mineral  waters 
and  medicated  liquids  generally  to  the  state  of  spray  or  mist,  but  its 
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ap|dicaiiou  di£B)rs  in  tlie  two  cases.  The  object  of  M.  Sales-Girons, 
the  well-known  editor  of  the  '  Revue  Medicale,*  to  whom  the  merit  of 
origioating  thi?  plan  of  treatment  is  due,  is  to  employ  medicated  fluids 
in  what  he  calls  their  "  pulverized*'  condition  for  the  topical  medication 
of  the  lungs  and  air-passages. 

The  idea  itself  is  in  some  respects  by  no  means  a  new  one,  for 
"  aspiratoij**  chambers  are  found  in  the  remains  of  many  ancient 
£oman  baths^  and  the  vapour  promenades  of  Kreutznach,  Nauheim, 
Ischl,  and  other  watering-places,  are  well  known.  In  some  of  these, 
particles  of  the  saline  constituents  of  the  waters  are  actually  carried 
up  mechanically  in  the  fumes  which  arise  from  the  boiling  springs; 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  **  vapours**  of  tbese  establishments  are  nothing  more 
than  the  vc^ur  of  water,  to  which  all  the  therapeutic  properties 
assigned  to  them  are  due.  In  the  year  1856,  M.  Sales-0  irons  con* 
ceived  the  idea  of  carrying  oat  on  a  larger  and  more  complete  scale 
the  reduction  of  mineral  waters  to  a  state  of  spray,  arguing  that  if  the 
inhalation  of  those  vapours  which  were  the  result  of  a  natural  but 
imperfect  operation  had  been  shown  by  experience  to  be  beneficial,  a 
more  efficient  application  of  the  process  might  lead  to  still  more  potent 
efieots.  With  this  view  he  instituted  at  lierrefonds,  a  watering-place 
near  Compidgne,  a  chamber  in  which  the  patients  respired  the  elements 
of  the  mioend  spring  (sulphurous)  disseminated  into  the  finest  spray. 
That  in  so  doing  M.  Sales-Girons  attained  at  least  one  part  of  his 
object — ^viz.,  a  bondjide  vaporization  of  the  liquid  so  treated,  is  shown 
by  the  report  of  MM.  Patissier  and  Ossian  Henry  to  the  Academic  de 
M^ecine  of  Paris,  in  which  they  state  that  they  have  satisfied  them- 
selves that  the  spray  of  the  chamber  at  Plerrefonds  contains  all  the 
elementa  of  the  original  mineral  water.  For  this  process  M.  Sales- 
Girons  received  from  the  Academic  as  a  recompense  a  silver  medaL 
Subeequently  to  this  he  has  devised  an  apparatus  of  so  portable  a 
nature  that  it  can  easily  be  introduced  into  an  ordinary  room,  by 
means  of  which  any  fluid  may  be  readily  reduced  to  as  fine  a  spray 
as  that  produced  by  the  large  machine  employed  in  his  '*  chamber  of 
inspiration.**  Some  of  the  results  of  treatment  by  this  method  of 
medication  are  contained  in  the  work  whose  title  we  have  given  above ; 
and  though  we  thiuk  that  the  dependence  of  the  good  eflects  obtained 
in  some  of  the  cases  upon  the  respiratory  treatment  alone  is  doubtful, 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  process  promises  to  be  of  considerable 
service  for  certain  therapeutic  purposes.  Indeed,  no  one  who  reflects 
for  an  instant  upon  the  vast  extent  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  mem- 
brane, upon  the  activity  of  its  absorbent  powers,  and  upon  the  utility 
which  the  imperfect  methods  of  locally  medicating  it  at  our  present 
disposal  unquestionably  possess,  can  doubt  that  a  process  by  which 
medicinal  agents  may  be  directly  applied  to  it  in  any  given  strength 
would  be  a  most  important  contribution  to  our  means  of  combating 
disease.*     Some  doubts  have  lately  been  attempted  to  be  thrown  upon 

*  "  Thu,  both  in  man  and  the  lower  animals,  the  respiratoiy  apparatoa  is  of  all  parti 
of  the  economy  that  wliioh  eomUnes  in  the  liighest  degree  the  conditions  of  perfection  as 
•a  absorbing  instnunent,and  one,  too,  by  which  the  introduction  of  foreign  matters  into  the 
«ganism  is  most  easy  >nd  raptd.**— Milne-Edwards :  Le9ons  but  la  Ph/sioL,  tome  t.  p.  201. 
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the  value  of  M.  Sales-Qirons*  invention  by  MM.  Pietra-Santa,  R&6 
Brian,  and  Champonillon.  The  former  of  these  observers  asserts, 
from  investigations  upon  ''pulverized"  water  at  the  ''Eaux  Bonnes^" 
that  the  chemical  elements  of  the  "  pulverized**  water  are  not  carried 
over  in  the  spray,  and  consequently  not  inhaled  by  the  lungs.  M. 
Brian  caused  two  or  three  of  the  lower  animals  to  inspire  a  solution 
of  pulverized  perchloride  of  iron,  and  after  killing  them,  could  detect 
no  ti-aces  of  that  substance  in  the  bronchi  or  air-passages  of  the  lungs. 
M.  Champonillon  caused  a  patient  with  bronchitis  to  inhale  the  spray 
of  a  similar  solution,  and  on  testing  his  expectoration  could  detect  no 
traces  of  iron.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  the 
evidence  of  MM.  Patissier  and  Ossian  Henry,  who  are  at  least  as  good 
chemists  as  M.  Pietra-Santa,  shows  distinctly  that  the  spray  of  the 
''pulverized"  water  at  Pierrefonds  contained  all  the  elements  of  its 
sources  of  origin  {tautes  Us  wbstances  praprea  ct  Feau),  and  they  state 
that  80  far  the  object  of  M.  Sales-Girons  is  attained.  Upon  the 
second  question  at  issue — viz.,  the  passage  of  the  medicated  spray  into 
the  air-passages,  we  think  that  the  experiment  of  M.  Brian  proves 
little  or  nothing,  as  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  spray,  unless  care- 
fully carried  to  the  aperture  of  the  larynx  by  means  of  a  tube,  might 
have  been  all  condensed  on  the  walls  of  the  mouth  and  nares  of  the 
animals  experimented  on,  and  have  thence  passed  by  swallowing  into 
the  oesophagus.  We  have  found,  after  repeated  trials  with  M.  Salee- 
Girons*  apparatus,  that  if  the  solution  employed  is  sufficiently  strong^ 
and  the  spray  carried,  as  we  have  mentioned,  by  means  of  a  tube  to 
the  back  of  the  fauces,  most  distinct  evidence  of  its  passage  into  the 
lungs  may  be  obtained.*  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  details  on 
the  subject,  but  we  are  bound  to  add  that  the  penetration  of  the 
spray  into  the  air-passages,  though  it  does  occur  with  careful  manage* 
ment,  is  by  no  means  so  easily  demonstrated  as  M.  Sales-Girons  seems 
to  assume.  Although  the  first  few  inspirations  cause  a  little  cough, 
the  trachea  soon  gets  accustomed  to  the  impression  of  the  fluid,  and 
the  inhalation  may  be  carried  on  without  difficulty  for  a  considerable 
time.t 

*  The  following  experiment  hj  MM.  Otrian  Heniy  and  FInM  mnj  be  dted  in  eon- 
tradietion  of  the  ittatements  of  M  Brian.  A  joung  pig,  whose  noetrila  bad  been  pre- 
▼iously  stopped  up,  and  whose  month  was  open,  was  exposed  for  half  an  hour  to  the 
spray  of  a  pulverized  (we  must  apologize  for  using  the  word  which  M.  Sales-Girons  has 
appropriated  to  designate  his  process,  but  which  it  is  easier  to  ca?il  at  than  to  replace) 
solution  of  a  salt  of  iron.  The  animal  was  then  killed  and  opened,  and  the  deeper 
bronchi  showed,  on  applying  the  appropriate  tests,  that  the  ferruginous  spray  had  pene- 
trated into  them.  Indeed,  it  is  as  difficult  to  conceive  how,  if  the  particles  of  the  fluid, 
mixed  up  with  air  as  they  are,  are  once  carried  into  the  mouth  or  nostrils,  they  can  fidl 
to  pass  into  the  trachea,  as  it  is  to  suppose  that  the  spray  of  any  given  liquid,  wliich 
may  be  completely  dissipated  in  that  form  during  the  process,  can  do  otherwise  than 
exhibit  all  the  elements  which  the  liquid  in  its  original  condition  possessed. 

f  Since  the  above  was  written,  a  communication  has  been  made  to  the  Acaddmie  de 
HMecine  of  Paris  by  M.  D^marquay  ('Bulletin  de  TAcad^ie,'  Sep.  24,  18GI),  on  the 
subject  of  the  penetration  of  **  pulverized  **  liquids  into  the  respiratory  passages ;  and  the 
results  obtained  by  that  gentleman  are  so  decisive  that  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
insert  a  note  of  them  here.  The  experiments  of  M.  Dimarquay  were  instituted  at  the 
Maison  Municipale  de  Sant^  of  Paris,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Lecomte,  and  in  the 
presence  of  MM.  Mialhe,  S^,  Pietra  B  mta,  Giraud-Teulon,  and  the  students  of  the  esta- 
blishment; and  they  were  ondertakeu  in  consequence  of  the  '*  happy  rewilttf**  which  M* 
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In  stating  our  conviction,  from  personal  experiment,  that  the 
particles  of  spray  do  pass  into  the  trachea,  we  are  far  from  wishing  to 
prejudice  further  inquiry  into  the  valae  of  M.  Sales-Girons*  invention. 
On  the  contrary,  the  whole  subject  requires  a  much  more  thorough 
investigation  tluin  it  has  yet  received,  the  results  of  which  will,  we 
ha?e  no  doubt^  place  the  therapeutic  utility  of  the  ''  pulverizing**  pro- 
cess, sofitfasits  respiratory  employment  is  concerned,  on  a  much  more 
atisfactory  footing  than  that  on  which  it  stands  at  present. 

fiat  if  the  object  which  M.  Sales-Girons  had  in  view  in  devising 
his  new  method  of  treatment  must  at  present  be  considered  as  still 
tubjmUoe,  the  invention  of  M.  Mathieu  stands  on  a  less  questionable 
footing.  Starting  from  the  idea  that  in  a  common  bath  of  mineral 
Witer,  the  only  portion  of  the  fluid  which  is  of  any  utility  is  the  thin 
ttntum  which  is  immediately  in  contact  with  the  sur&ce  of  the  body, 
and  which  is  only  slowly  and  imperfectly  renewed,  the  end  which  he 
proposed  to  himself  was  the  invention  of  a  process  which  should  renew 
indefinitely  the  fluid  in  contact  with  the  skin,  whilst  it  at  the  same 
time  economized  the  quantity  to  be  employed.  With  this  view  he 
has  constructed  an  apparatus  which  accomplishes,  though  by  a  diflerent 
process,  the  same  result  as  the  puhenscUeur  of  M.  Salea-Girons — viz., 
the  reduction  of  the  fluid  to  a  state  of  fine  mist  or  spray ;  and  he  intro- 
doces  the  spray  so  formed  into  a  small  chamber,  in  which  the  patient 
to  be  exposed  to  its  action  is  seated,  naked.  By  this  means,  it  is 
stated  in  the  report  on  the  subject  to  the  Acad^mie  de  M^decine,  the 
body  of  a  patient  may  be  exposed  to  a  bath  of  fine  spray  for  an  hour 
vith  the  expenditure  of  only  three  or  four  litres  (five  to  seven  pints) 
of  fluid,  and  that  costly  medicinal  agents  may  be  administered  at  a 
comparatively  trifling  expense.  M.  Hardi,  of  the  Hospital  of  St 
Ixrais,  has  made  an  extensive  series  of  researches  on  the  comparative 
physiological  action  of  this  and  of  the  ordinary  system  of  bathing, 
and  has  found  that  they  resemble  one  another  closely,  both  in  the 

Mmrqiiftj  had  obCmined  fh>ni  the  appUeatlon  of  the  ''palTeriztng**  proceee  in  the  treat- 
Beat  of  chronic  alDsetionf  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx.  In  the  first  series  of  experiments 
i  nnmbcr  of  rabbits  were  made  to  inhale  the  spray  of  a  **  pulrerized  **  solution  of  per- 
dkloride  of  iron.  At  the  end  of  fire  minutes  some  of  the  animals  were  killed*  and  in 
*lBost  crery  ease  tlie  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  revealed  the  presence  of  iron  *'  in  the 
IvyBX.  traeliea,  bronchi,  and  pulmonary  parenchyma.**  Of  the  rabbits  which  were  not 
thai  killed,  neariy  erery  one  died  within  twenty-four  hours  qf  violent  hroncho-pneumonla — 
i  dear  proof  that  the  liquid  had  reached  their  lungs  I 

In  the  second  series,  a  number  of  dogs  were  sut|)ected  to  the  same  treatment,  with  verf 
liBdlsr  results.  In  one  case  a  piece  of  paper  saturated  with  perchloride  of  iron  was  intro- 
doeed  by  an  artificial  opening,  into  the  trachea  of  a  dog  which  had  been  made  to  inhale  a 
"pulrerized'*  solution  of  tannin ;  when  drawn  out  again,  it  gare  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  penetration  of  that  agent  into  the  trachea. 

In  the  third  series,  M.  D^arquay  and  the  students  of  the  establishment  convinced 
themselves  by  the  sensations  experienced  in  the  chest,  after  inhaling  a  **  pulverized  ** 
•oliticQ  of  tannin  (as  we  have  ourselves  done),  that  the  spray  of  that  liquid  really  enters 
^  Air  pssssiges. 

Plnslly,  a  patient  with  a  permanent  tracheal  fistula  was  made  to  Inhsle  by  the  mouth 
*  pQlverixed  M>lntion  of  tannin,  the  presence  of  which  in  the  trachea  was  unmlstakeably 
dcteeted  at  the  llstnlotts  orifice  by  the  appropriate  tests.  These  experiments,  underuken 
by  a  competent  <rf)serv«rr,  and  performed  in  the  presence  of  some  of  those  who  had  pre- 
▼ioasly  denied  the  fact  of  penetration,  are  so  decisive  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that,  so  far  as 
tbe  po^biUty  of  introducing  medicated  liquids  into  the  lungs  is  concerned,  M.  Sales- 
Oinnit  hat  fairly  accomplished  the  object  which  he  had  in  view. 
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Bensations  experienced  by  the  bather,  and  in  the  effects  prodaced  npoD 
the  pulse  and  urine. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  therapeutic  efficacy  of  M.  Mathieu^s  system 
of  balneation  is  very  satisfiactory,  and  the  more  so  as  it  does  not 
depend  upon  the  testimony  of  himself  or  any  other  interested  person, 
but  is  mainly  derived  from  an  eight  months'  trial  at  the  Hospital  of 
8t.  Louis  by  M.  HardL  The  observations  of  M.  Hardi  have  been 
laid  before  the  Academic  de  M^decine  of  Paris,  and  a  report  founded 
upon  them  has  been  drawn  up  by  M.  Gavarret.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  spray  baths  of  starch,  sulphide  of  potassium,  iodide  of 
potassium,  natural,  mineral,  and  sea  waters,  as  well  as  of  other  medi- 
cated fluids,  have  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  various  diseases  of 
the  skin  and  scrofulous  a£fi9ctions,  with  very  marked  success,  and  that 
after  the  patients  had  been  submitted  to  the  ordinary  methods  of 
treatment  without  any  improvement  But  it  is  especially  in  affections 
of  the  face  and  scalp  that  the  spray-baths  have  most  exhibited  their 
therapeutic  efficacy,  inasmuch  as  the  mildness  of  their  action  allows 
the  patient  to  expose  the  entire  head  to  them  for  a  considerable  time 
without  any  inconvenience.  In  the  (roc^utv  published  by  M.  Tampier 
we  have  also  a  series  of  cases  in  which  the  spray-baths  have  been 
employed  under  the  superintendence  of  many  of  the  leading  medical 
men  in  Paris;  in  the  majority  of  these  the  beneficial  results  obtained 
were  very  decided,  especially  in  secondary  syphilitic  affections  of  the 
skin  which  had  been  treated  by  mercury  without  effect. 

By  M.  Mathieu's  invention  the  administration  of  baths  of 
natural  mineral  waters  is  brought  home  to  the  very  door  of  the  invalid, 
who  may  now  luxuriate  in  the  waters  of  Ems,  Vichy,  and  Carlsbad 
without  leaving  his  own  place  of  residence.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
more  extended  experience  of  its  application  will  confirm  the  belief 
expressed  in  M.  Qavarret's  report,  that  the  new  system  of  balneation 
is  "  a  real  therapeutic  conquest" 

We  have  devoted  greater  space  to  the  notice  of  these  new  plans  of 
medication  than  we  otherwise  should  have  done,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  their  having  as  yet  received  little  or  no  attention  in  thb  country; 
and  we  shall  feel  that  we  have  not  done  so  without  effect  if  our 
remarks  should  lead  those  who  may  have  the  opportunity  to  give  them 
a  &ir  trial  to  examine  their  pretensions  with  the  view  of  bringing 
them  fully  and  £drly  before  the  profession. 

We  hope  to  return  to  a  more  com])lete  consideration  of  these  spray- 
baths  at  a  future  time,  when  their  physiological  action  has  been  more 
thoroughly  investigated  than  it  has  as  yet,  and  when  their  therapeutic 
efficacy  shall  have  been  tested  by  a  wider  experience.  Meanwhile, 
we  feel  justified  in  expressing  an  opinion,  that  whether  the  invention 
of  M.  Mathieu  shall  eventually  realize  the  anticipation  of  M.  Gavarret, 
or  not,  both  that  and  the  process  of  M.  Sales-Girons  constitute  an 
entirely  new  step  in  medical  treatment;  and  we  have  little  doubt 
that,  even  if  their  direct  utility  should  prove  to  be  less  than  their 
originators  expect,  they  will  indirectly  lead  to  other  results  of  no  small 
importance. 
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We  have  already  so  far  eDcroached  upon  the  space  at  our  disposal, 
that  we  most  postpone  to  another  opportunity  the  consideration  of  the 
recent  contrihntions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  two  other 
▼arietics  of  ''  bath  "  whose  therapeutic  employment  has  but  lately  come 
into  Togue ;  we  n;fer  to  those  of  compressed  and  heated  air. 


Reyiew  VI. 

1.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  Intematumal 

StaUgticcd  Congress  held  in  London,  Jutf/y  1860 :   Sanitary  and 
Vital  Statistics  of  the  Army  and  Navy,     1861. 

2.  Statistical,  Sanitary^  and  Medical  Reports  for  the  Tear  1859  :  Army 

Medical  Department.     1861. 

3.  Statistical  Repcyrt  on  the  HeaUhofihe  Royal  Navy  far  the  Tear  1856. 

Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons.     1858. 

4.  Statistical  Report  on  the  Health  of  the  Royal  Navy  for  the  Year  1857. 

Ordered  as  above.     1859. 

The  greatest  desideratum^  unquestionably,  in  the  study  of  medical 
statistics  is  an  accurate  and  continuous  registration  of  all  diseases  as 
they  occur  in  any  large  portion  of  the  community,  and  specially  among 
the  labouring  and  neoessitons  classes.  Some  of  the  most  interesting 
problems  of  this  science  must  await  their  solution  until  the  indis- 
pensable pre-requisite  of  regular  statistics  of  sickness  can  be  had ;  for 
obviously  the  facts  must  be  clearly  ascertained  before  we  begin  to 
aipie,  and  our  data  be  sufficiently  abundant  and  varied,  as  well  as  be 
duly  arranged  and  collated,  before  any  trustworthy  conclusions  can  be 
formed.  Hitherto  but  little  has  been  done — nay,  scarcely  a  sure  step 
has  been  taken — to  supply  this  want  even  in  this  country,  which  has 
now  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  had  a  more  exact  record  of  the 
mortality,  and  of  the  causes  of  the  mortality,  among  its  people,  than 
any  other  nation  has  ever  possessed.  And  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
int^timable  benefits  which  have  already  flowed  to  social  welfare  as 
well  as  to  medical  science  from  this  important  work,  with  which  the 
name  of  our  distinguished  countryman.  Dr.  Farr,  will  ever  be  grate- 
fully associated?  Has  not  the  health,  and  therefore  the  effective 
strength  and  the  labour-power,  of  our  population  been  steadily — only 
too  slowly  and  too  paitially — improving  of  late  years?  This  is  a 
great  national  blessing  for  which  we  cannot  be  too  th  inkful.  Deaths 
have  been  diminishing;  and  when  we  speak  of  deaths,  be  it  remem- 
bered that  every  death  is  the  expression  not  only  of  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  community  after  more  or  less  lengthened  suffering  and  infirmity 
(the  cause,  it  may  be,  of  much  privation  to  and  even  the  positive 
destitution  of  an  entire  family),  but  is  also  the  invariable  exix>nent  of 
a  no  small  amount  of  concomitant  sickness  and  distress  in  other  per- 
sons at  the  same  time.  For  every  working  man  that  dies,  there  are 
two  of  the  same  ago  constantly  on  the  sick  list  and  off  work  in  con- 
seq'ience,  besides  a  third  man  who  has  become  permanently  disabled, 
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to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  the  effects  of  disease  in  a  preyioos 
year.  **  The  numbers  constantly  suffering  from  acute  sickness  at  any 
year  of  age,"  says  Mr.  Edmonds,*  "  will  amount  to  double  the  num- 
ber of  yearly  deaths,  and  the  number  of  invalids  or  permanent  suf- 
ferers from  past  sickness  will  be  equal  to  the  number  of  annual 
deaths."  For  example,  out  of  a  thousand  persons  of  our  population, 
all  in  their  thirtieth  year,  about  ten  will  die  annually,  twenty  will  be 
constantly  on  the  sick  list,  and  there  will  be  ten  permanently  disabled 
from  active  work  from  the  effects  of  sickness  suffered  in  previous 
years. 

It  is  not  till  we  realize  these  things  to  our  mind  that  we  begin  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  large  unknown  amount  of  suffering  and  sorrow 
which  every  item  in  an  obituary  represents,  or  that  we  can  appreciate 
at  its  just  value  every  successful  effort  to  reduce  the  death-rate  among 
a  people.  Every  life  saved  may  be  regarded  as  an  index  of  a  three- 
fold saving  of  constant  disablement  and  loss  of  labour,  in  consequence 
of  bad  health  among  the  working  classes  of  a  community.  But  this 
View  alone  gives  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  entire  amount  of  sick- 
ness to  every  death,  which  occurs  in  the  general  population.  Probably 
we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  estimate  that  five-and-twenty  or  thirty 
cases,  at  least,  of  illness  take  place  for  every  one  which  proves  fisttal. 
Many  diseases  occasion  a  large  amount  of  distress,  permanent  as  well 
as  temporary,  and  contribute  nothing  to  the  bills  of  mortality.  Oph- 
thalmia and  rheumatism  are  of  this  class;  maladies  the  prevalence 
and  the  effects  of  which  among  the  working  classes  it  is  most  desirable 
to  ascertain,  but  which  scarcely  ever  figure  in  a  register  of  deaths. 
And  so  it  is  with  most  diseases  of  the  skin,  with  ulcers,  &G.;  although 
they  always  form  no  inconsiderable  a  part  in  the  records  of  dispensary 
and  hospital  practice,  they  add  but  little  to  an  obituary.  Hence  the 
obvious  necessity  of  a  trustworthy  registration  of  sickness,  no  less  than 
of  an  accurate  registration  of  mortality,  for  the  attainment  of  the  full 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  that  most  important  branch  of  medical 
study — vital  statistics  in  all  its  manifold  beiuriugs. 

The  question  is,  how  is  this  much-desired  information  to  be  had  I  is 
there  any  existing  channel  or  ready  means  by  which  it  might  be 
obtained  ?  or  must  some  new  machinery  be  devised  for  the  purpose  f 
A  brave  effort  was  made  to  this  end,  a  few  years  ago,  by  the  metro- 
politan medical  officers  of  health,  who  worked  at  it  most  ably  for 
some  time,  and  with  every  prospect  of  doing  much  good,  until  their 
labours  were  suddenly  stopped  by  the  ungracious  withdrawal  by  the 
Government  of  the  trifling  money  grant  to  defray  the  necessary  ex- 
penses. Weekly  returns  of  all  fresh  oases  of  disease  coming  under 
treatment  in  the  workhouses,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  some  other 
public  institutions  in  Loudon,  wei-e  regularly  arranged  and  tabulated, 
with  appended  memoranda  on  meteorology,  the  sanitary  condition  of 
localities,  &c  These  regii^ters,  at  the  time  of  their  discontinuance, 
contained  a  record  of  several  hundred  thousand  cases  of  sickness,  pro- 
bably the  largest  and  most  complete  registration  of  the  sort  in  civil 
*  See  ills  paper  on  Sutistics  of  ilealth  in  the  *  rroceedings  of  the  CongrMs.* 
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life  that  has  eTer  been  published.  Bj  affording  an  immediate  notice 
of  the  oocnrrenoe  of  zymotic  disease,  and  indicating  the  spots  where 
most  sickness  prevailed  in  the  metropolis,  they  greatly  aided  the  me- 
dical officers  in  maintaining  a  vigilant  supervision  over  their  respective 
districts,  so  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health.  At 
the  meeting  last  year  of  the  International  Statistical  Congress,  a  strong 
o|MnioD  was  expressed  as  to  the  great  desirableness  of  having  such 
returns  as  those  now  alluded  to,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  that 
''the  co-operation  of  all  the  different  Governments  (represented  at  the 
ooDgresB)  be  requested  in  collecting  and  publishing  returns  of  sickness 
and  meteorology  in  their  several  capitals." 

The  Epidemiological  Society  also  have  recently  had  this  important  sub- 
ject under  their  consideration,  and  been  urging  it  on  the  attention  of 
the  profession  and  the  public  They  have  suggested  a  simple,  and  what 
seems  to  be  a  very  feasible,  scheme  for  utilizing  the  statistics  of  disease 
tmong  the  pauper  population  of  the  countiy,  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  parochial  medical  staff  (there  are  upwards  of  3000  of  these 
gentlemen  in  England  and  Wales) — an  admirable  existing  machineiy 
SQch  as  no  other  country  in  the  world  possesses.  When  it  is  consi- 
dered that,  although  these  officers  are  required  to  keep  a  register  of 
all  cases  treated  among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  poor  and 
labouring  classes  under  their  supervision,  no  scientific  use  has  yet  been 
made— or  indeed,  under  the  present  regime^  can  be  made— of  the  mass 
of  valuable  material  from  year  to  year  accumulated,  eveiy  one  must 
lament  the  continuance  of  a  system  so  wasteful  of  labour,  and  withal 
80  unprofitable.* 

Until  this  channel  be  opened  up,  we  must  look  to  other  sources  for 
anthentic  information  as  to  the  amount  and  nature  of  sickness  oc- 
curring among  large  bodies  of  individuals,  during  successive  years. 
The  statistical  medical  records  of  the  army  and  navy  afford  much 
viluable  instruction  on  this  head,  as  Deut  as  regards  males  at  the  working 
period  of  life — viz.,  between  eighteen  and  forty- five  years  of  age — and 
deserve  to  be  much  more  generally  known  to  the  profession  than  they 
have  hitherto  been,  even  to  the  medical  officers  of  the  two  services 
themselvea  For,  besides  the  ample  .registers  they  contain  as  to  the 
sickness,  mortality,  and  invaliding  over  successive  years  among 
our  soldiers  and  seamen,  nowhere  else  will  be  found  so  many 
interesting  details  respecting  the  infiuenoe  of  climate  and  I'egion 
on  health;  the  hygienic  effects  of  food,  clothing,  and  accommodation; 
the  action  of  spirituous  drinks  in  the  production  of  disease;  the 
results  of  &tigue  and  protracted  exposure  under  varying  circumstances 
of  care  or  neglect;  also  respecting  the  geographical  distribution  of 
different  epidemic  diseases,  the  circumstances  attending  their  origin 

*  At  aoiBA  of  the  annaal  meetings  of  the  National  Atsoclation  fat  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Seienoe,  the  nilileot  of  the  registration  of  diseases  has  been  eanrassed.  and  its 
■fwsiity  strongly  urged.  Mr.  Bnmsey's  paper  (to  which  we  alluded  at  page  48),  read  at 
Brsdiiwd  in  IS59,  and  published  in  the  ensuing  volume  of  the  Transactions,  well  deserves 
psntal ;  and  at  the  recent  meeting  held  In  Dublin,  a  valuable  communication  fi'-'m  Dr. 
W.  a  Richardson  exdted  much  Interest.  The  weight  of  the  Association's  influence  might 
iv^obsbl/  b«  brought  to  bear  with  good  effect  upon  the  Poor-Law  Board,  with  which  must 
mialjr  re«t  the  adoption  of  the  much  needed  reform. 
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and  spread,  and  the  power  of  local  coDditions  and  other  agencies  in 
aggravating  or  diminisbing  their  freqnenej  and  fatality.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  early  and  exact  information  on  most  of  these  matters 
enjoyed  by  military  and  naval  medical  men  are  calculated  to  give  a 
special  value  to  their  experience  on  numerous  points  of  sanitary  and 
preventive  medicine-— a  orauch  of  professional  knowledge  for  which, 
indeed,  we  are  mainly  indebted  in  the  first  instance  to  the  acumen  of 
such  men  as  Pringle  and  Jackson  in  the  one  service,  and  Lind  and 
Blane  in  the  other. 

The  health  returns  of  the  army  began  to  be  published  about  three^ 
and-twenty  years  ago ;  prior  to  that  time  nothing  had  been  done  to 
reduce  them  to  order,  or  turn  them  to  any  useful  account.  Between 
1838  and  1853,  five  statistical  reports  on  the  sickness  and  mortality 
in  oiur  troops  at  home  and  on  foreign  stations  appeared,  for  which  the 
public  is  indebted  to  Colonel  Tnlloch,  the  late  Dr.  Marshall,  and  to 
Dr.  Balfour.  Among  the  many  useful  changes  resulting  fix>m  the 
labours  of  the  Boyal  Commission  to  Inquire  into  the  Sanitary  Con- 
dition of  the  Army,  is  that  of  having  in  future  an  annual  report,  in 
place  of  the  former  system  of  the  occasional  issue  of  more  bulky 
documents  at  long  intervals,  and  embracing  the  experience  of  seven  or 
ten  years  together.  The  first  of  these  annual  reports,  for  the  year 
1859,  was  briefly  noticed  in  our  last  number,  and  we  then  promised  to 
examine  its  leading  contents  in  connexion  with  the  results  of  the 
previous  returns,  and  also  with  the  returns  of  the  sister  service. 

The  publication  of  the  *  Statistical  Beports  on  the  Health  of  the 
Navy'  commenced  in  1840.  During  the  next  fourteen  years,  three  or 
four  were  issued  under  the  editorial  care,  first  of  Dr.  Wilson,  and 
afterwards  of  Dr.  Bryson.  To  the  latter  gentleman  the  professioQ 
owes  also  a  separate  and  very  valuable  report  on  the  health  of  the 
African  squadron  in  1847.  In  1857,  the  statistical  returns  of  the 
Baltic  and  Black  Sea  fleets  in  1854  and  1855  were  published;  and  in 
the  following  year,  the  medical  department  of  the  navy  set  the  example 
of  beginning  the  issue  of  annual  reports  of  the  service  in  all  the 
various  stations  of  our  fleets  throughout  the  world.  The  first  pub- 
lished was  for  the  year  1856,  the  second  for  1857,  and  the  ^third 
(now  in  preparation)  will  embrace  the  experience  of  1858. 

What  we  propose  in  the  following  pages,  is  to  attempt  briefly  to 
compare  the  health  returns  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  general  results  of  their  joint  experience,  and  of  seeing 
how  far  the  experience  of  the  one  agrees  or  differs  from  that  of  the 
other  in  their  leading  features,  as  f)E^  as  the  data  of  the  two  services 
hitherto  published  will  permit.  When  the  system  of  annual  reports 
in  both  has  been  in  operation  for  a  few  years,  and  the  same  nomen- 
clature and  classification  of  diseases  has  been  adopted,  as  henceforth 
will  be  the  case,  such  a  comparison  will  be  alike  more  easy  and  more 
instructive.  Still,  the  present  attempt  may  not  be  altogether  un- 
profitable; for  what  is  true  in  the  case  of  our  sailors,  cannot  but 
be,  in  the  main,  more  or  less  directly  applicable  to  the  case  of  our 
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mAdien,  and  vice  vend;  nor  can  any  sanitary  and  hygienic  improve- 
ments be  efiected  in  one  aenrioe  without  reacting  on  the  other.  The 
two  services  touch  each  other  at  so  many  points — as,  e.g.,  in  the  con- 
vejance  of  troops  in  transports  and  men  of  war,  the  landing  of 
marines  and  seamen  in  military  operations,  &c, — that  the  experience  of 
the  one  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  other.  There  are,  of  course, 
ipecial  circumstances  in  the  employments  and  duties  peculiar  to  each 
service,  not  without  their  influence  on  the  health  of  the  persons  engaged ; 
but  these  are  of  inconsiderable  moment  as  compared  with  the  broad 
features  of  general  resemblance  in  the  condition  of  two  large  bodies 
of  men  of  the  like  ages,  and  scattered  alike  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner  over  the  face  of  the  globe.  No  other  country  enjoys  such 
ample  and  varied  opportunities  and  facilities  for  the  widest  scientific 
observation  upon  all  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  armies  and 
fleets^  under  every  imaginable  circumstance  of  climatic  and  regional 
diversity;  and  when  to  this  consideration  it  is  added  that — with  the 
single  exception,  we  believe,  of  the  United  States  in  respect  of  their 
troops — no  other  nation  has  commenced  the  practice  of  publishing 
authentic  returns  of  the  health  of  their  army  or  navy,  it  will  be  at 
once  seen  how  great  are  the  advantages  at  our  command  for  the  study 
of  medical  statistics,  not  only  among  our  own  immediate  home  popula- 
tion, but  also  in  our  widely-scattered  colonial  possessions. 

And  firsts  as  to  the  average  amount  of  sickness  that  has  hitherto 
prevailed  in  the  army  at  home  and  abroad.  Until  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  the  daily  sick-rate — in  other  words,  the  number  of  men 
daily  on  the  sick  list,  and  therefore  off  duty — among  the  troops  of  all 
arms,  quartered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  averaged  forty-six  or  forty-seven 
per  thousand  of  the  mean  strength.  It  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
highest  in  the  in&ntry  of  the  Hue,  among  whom  there  are  always  a 
number  of  invalids  sent  from  foreign  stations  to  their  dep6ts  in  this 
country.  Among  the  Foot  Guards,  the  number  off  duty  from  sick- 
ness averaged  throughout  the  year  about  forty-three  per  thousand. 
As  the  chronidty  of  certain  lingering  diseases  may  keep  the  daily  sick- 
rate  high  although  the  regiment  is  generally  healthy,  it  is  necessary 
to  correct  this  source  of  fallacy  by  ascertaining  the  proportion  of 
fresh  admissions  into  hospital  to  the  strength,  during  the  twdvemonth. 
This  proportion  averaged,  among  the  troops  at  home,  about  a  hundred 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  force,  so  that  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
troops  indicated  pretty  nearly  the  number  of  men  who  had  passed 
through  hospital,  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  duration  of  each  admission  or  attack  of  illness  over  the  entire 
force  seems  to  have  averaged  sixteen  or  seventeen  days;  and  the 
average  period  in  hospital  to  each  man,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  was 
estimated  at  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  days.  In  1859,  both  of 
these  averages  were  somewhat  higher.  The  mean  daily  sick- rate,  too, 
that  year  was  considerably  above  the  estimate  in  the  previous  returns, 
owing  probably  in  part  to  the  i^ecords  of  the  average  sick  being  kept 
with  more  accuracy. 

Mr.  Edmonds  remarks: 
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"  The  average  duration  of  sickness  in  the  general  population  of  the  wc^king 
age — saj  from  twenty  to  sixty-fire  years — has  been  estimated  by  Dr.  Farr  al 
thirty-six  days,  or  one-tenth  of  a  year.  Since  each  person  has,  on  an  arerage, 
an  attack  of  sickness  once  eveir  three  years,  it  will  ensue  that  the  average 
duration  of  the  sickness  suffered  by  each  individual  of  the  working  population 
in  one  year  will  be  twelve  days,  or  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  year  or  of  his 
lifetime."* 

In  the  Mediterranean  stations  at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian 
Islands,  tbe  daily  sick-rate  was  in  former  years  nearly  the  same  as 
that  among  the  Foot  Guards;  the  admission-rate  into  hospital  was 
somewhat  higher  than  among  the  troops  at  home,  but  the  average 
duration  of  each  admission  was  nearly  the  same.  In  1859,  the  number 
of  daily  sick  appears  to  have  been  generally,  chiefly  in  Malta,  greater 
than  it  was  formerly ;  and  the  average  sick  time  to  each  soldier,  as 
well  as  the  average  duration  of  each  case  of  sickness,  to  have  increased 
by  a  day  or  two. 

In  the  cooler  but  more  variable  climate  of  the  North  American 
command,  including  the  Canadas,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Newfoundland,  the  soldier  has  generally  experienced  less  sickness  than 
either  at  home  or  in  the  Mediterranean;  the  number  of  men  con- 
stantly off  duty  not  exceeding  from  thirty-five  to  thirty-nine  per 
thousand,  and  the  mean  admissions  into  hospital  being  scarcely  above 
nine  hundred  per  thousand,  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  the  Bermuda 
iglands — which,  although  included  in  the  North  American  command, 
must,  from  their  semi-tropic  climate,  be  viewed  apart — the  rates  were 
much  higher.  The  daily  sick  list  of  the  garrison  generally  averaged 
between  fifty  and  sixty,  and  the  ratio  of  hospital  admissions  in  the 
twelvemonth  was  about  1200,  to  every  thousand  men.  Each  attack 
of  illness  averaged  seventeen  days,  whereas  in  Canada,  dec,  it  scarcely 
exceeded  fourteen  day&  In  1859,  there  was  a  marked  reduction  in 
the  proportion  of  men  constantly  sick,  and  in  the  average  sick  time  to 
each  soldier,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  command,  as  compared  with 
the  results  of  previous  returns.  Even  in  Bermuda,  the  daily  sick-rate 
had  fallen  from  fifby-five  to  thirty-five  per  thousand  of  the  strength, 
and  the  average  time  in  hospital  from  twenty  to  twelve  or  thirteen 
days. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  amouut  as  well  as  the  fatality  of  sickness 
among  our  troops  used  to  be  excessive.  One  in  every  eleven  or  twelve 
men  in  the  entire  command  was  continually  on  the  sick  list,  and  the 
latio  of  hospital  admissions  to  strength  was  such  that  the  whole 
numerical  force  may  be  said  to  have  passed  through  hospital  every 
seven  mouths.  The  sick  time  to  each  soldier  in  the  twelvemonth 
averaged  about  twenty-eight  day&  Happily,  a  great  reduction  not 
only  in  the  frequency,  but  also  in  the  duration  of  sickness  among  the 
white  troops  serving  in  the  West  Indies,  has  taken  place  since  the 
publication  of  the  returns  to  which  these  observations  refer  (1817  to 
1836).  In  1859,  the  daily  sick-rate  per  thousand  was  about  fifty-eight 
in  Jamaica,  and  only  forty-eight  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands. 

•  Locdt. 
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The  mean  sick  time  to  each  soldier  had  fiillen  to  twentj-one  days  in 
the  former,  and  eighteen  in  the  latter  command;  the  average  duration 
of  each  case  of  sickness  was  nearly  sixteen  days  in  both. 

Sqnally  pernicious  to  the  health  of  our  European  troops  has  service 
in  the  East  Indies  generally  proved  hitherto,  as  service  in  the  West 
Indies  need  to  be.  The  Bengal  army  have  usually  been  the  most 
sickly,  the  Madras  army  the  least  so.  Among  the  troops  quartered  in 
Calcutta,  Berhampore,  and  other  stations  in  Lower  Bengal,  the  annual 
hospital  admissions  during  the  twelve  years  from  1824  to  1836 
averaged  two  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  mean  strength.  And  some 
recently  published  statements  would  seem  to  show  that  a  like  enor- 
mous loss  of  effective  service  from  sickness  has  occurred,  in  more  than 
one  r^ment,  of  later  years. 

As  the  Statistical  Report  for  1859  does  not  embrace  the  troops 
serving  in  India  for  that  year,  we  must  wait  for  the  next  report  before 
we  can  ascertain  what  reduction  in  sickness  and  death  has  resulted 
from  TOoent  improvements  in  the  condition  of  our  European  army 
there.  Among  the  white  troops  in  Ceylon  during  that  year,  the  con- 
stant sick-rate  averaged  not  less  than  seventy  |)er  thousand  of  strength ; 
the  mean  sick  time  to  each  soldier  is  estimated  at  twenty-five  days  in 
the  coarse  of  the  year,  and  the  average  duration  of  each  case  at  rather 
more  than  fifteen  days — ^  results  which  correspond  veiy  closely  with 
those  obtained  for  the  twenty  years,  1817  to  1836."  At  the  Man- 
litias,  the  health  of  the  troops  seems  to  have  been  more  favourable 
than  in  Ceylon,  and  to  have  improved  considerably  since  the  former 
period,  the  mean  sick-rate  having  fallen  from  sixty-eight  to  forty -eight 
in  the  thousand,  and  the  average  sickness  to  each  soldier  in  the  year 
from  twenty-five  to  about  eighteen  days.  In  Australia,  the  sick-rate 
among  the  troops  was  nearly  thirty-four,  and  in  New  Zealand  only 
between  twenty  and  twenty-one  per  thousand  of  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  daily  sick  throughout  the  year  averaged  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  per  thousand  among  the  Euro- 
pean troops,  and  about  eighty-nine  per  thousand  among  the  native 
troops  serving  in  China,  (Hong-kong  chiefly,  we  presume) ;  and  the 
average  sick  time  to  each  soldier  is  estimated  at  forty-seven  days  among 
the  former,  and  thirty-two  days  among  the  latter.  How  much  may 
be  done  by  due  sanitary  and  hygienic  precautions  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  sickness  among  our  soldiers  in  these  regions  is  conclusively 
shown  by  the  results  of  the  active  campaign  in  the  North  of  China, 
when  the  proportion  of  men  in  hospital  from  all  causes,  casualties  of 
war  as  well  as  from  sickness,  was  only  forty-six  per  thousand  of  the 
European  force,  and  thirty-two  per  thousand  of  the  native  force. 
During  the  last  six  months  of  our  occupation  in  the  Crimea,  the  daily 
sick -rate  gradually  became  lower  and  lower  each  month,  until,  when 
the  arily  lefl^  it  did  not  exceed  fifty-one  in  the  thousand  of  the  total 
strength. 

From  the  Army  we  pass  to  the  Navy.  The  sick-rates  among  our 
sailors  appear  to  be,  on  the  whole,  higher  than  among  our  soldiera.  In 
1856  and  in  1857,  the  number  of  men  constantly  off  duty  from  ilbess 
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ihrooghoat  oar  fleets  wms  between  61  and  t2  in  every  1 0OO^  or  betwem 
a  sixteeoth  and  seventeenth  of  the  whole  aaval  foroe,  estimated  at  ^1,730 
men  in  the  former  year,  and  at  43,4T0  of  all  ra&ke  and  ratings  ia  the 
lattw  year.  The  force  is  distributed  over  nme  diSerent  «latioHB— 
viz.,  the  Home,  the  Mediterranean^  2^<NrUk  Amerioa  and  theWeit 
tndiea,  Brazil  or  East  Coast  of  South  Ameriea,  the  I^tdfio^  China  and 
the  East  Indies,  Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hc^  and  West  Coast  of 
Africa.  To  these  must  be  added  the  Irr^gidar  force,  which  is  not  coo- 
fined  to  any  one  station^  but  ei^ployed  inragulaiiy  and  on  special 
service. 

In  1856,  theprc|)ortion  of  attacks  of  iUness  to  the  total  strength,  in 
ihe  course  of  the  year,  was  in  the  ratio  of  ^Durteen  to  eveiy  ten  men 
in  1856,  and  in  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  every  ten  men  in  18£i7.  In 
both  years,  the  a^^pregate  number  of  days  of  sickness  threqghout  the 
entire  service  was  such,  as  to  allow  rather  more  than  twenty-two  days 
off  duty  to  eveiy  man  in  the  twelve  months, 

l?he  sick-rate  varied  much,  not  oaly  on  the  d^rsnt  statiooa,  but 
also  in  different  shifM  on  the  same  station  and  when  similar^  exposed 
and  employed — a  &ct  which  ia  alwi^  sqggesttve,  and  requiring  atrict 
examination.  The  rate  was,  in  1856,  lowest  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  North  American  and  West  Indian,  ihe  Pacific,  the  Ci^  of  Good 
bope  and  the  Australian  fleets,  ranging  from  51  to  62  per  1000. 
On  the  Home  Station,  the  rado  was  58,  and  in  the  irregular  force  it 
was  as  high  as  72,  owing  "  principally  to  the  heavj  loss  of  service 
from  syphilis,  and  to  the  sickly  condition  of  newly-raised  men,  of 
whom  there  was  a  greater  proportion  in  these  vessels  than  in  othecs 
continually  en^ployed  on  foreign  station&'* 

l?he  most  sickly  of  all  the  stations  is  the  East  Indian  and  China, 
where  the  average  daily  number  of  ineffective  men,  in  1856,  was  near^ 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire  force.  The  cause  of  this  enormous  amount 
of  sickness  is,  mainly,  the  exceeding  prevalence  of  alvine  flux.  In 
1857,  l^e  sick-rate  per  diem  on  that  station  was  not  quite  so  high 
as  in  the  previous  year,  being  88  in  place  of  nearly  100  in  every 
1000  men.  On  the  other  staticms,  the  daily  siok'-iHtes  varied  con- 
siderably as  centred  with  those  in  1856,  being  in  some  higher  and 
in  others  lower  than  in  that  year.  The  general  ratio  we  have  seen  to 
have  been  rather  higher  throughout  ^e  service. 

And  now  as  to  the  average  mortality  among  our  soldiers  and 
toilors.  The  yearly  death-rate  amoi^g  the  troops  in  the  United 
ll&iAgdom  wasy  according  to  the  last  .published  returns  prior  to  the 
recent  r^x>rt,  between  17  and  18  per  1000  men;  it  ranged  from  14 
in  the  Cavalry  to  18  in  the  Infantry  of  the  Line,  and  to  20  or  21  in 
the  Foot-guiurds.  This  extremely  high  rate  had  fijlen  in  1859  to 
one  half,  averaging  only  8  per  1000  of  the  entire  strength,  or  little 
above  that  of  the  civil  population  at  the  same  ages  in  Uie  healthiest 
districts  of  England  —  viz.,  7*23.  '*  There  are  numerous  circum- 
stances,** remarks  Dr.  Balfour,  "  which  have  led  to  this  reduction,  but 
I  believe  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  due  to  the  sanitary  im- 
j)rovements  consequent  upon  the  statistical  results  brought  out  by  the 
investigation  of  the  Boyal  Commission**' 
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In  the  Weflikerran«an  statioiw,  the  death-rate  aTeraged  fofroseiij 
^hout  17  i»er  1000;  it  •was  geueBEdly  lowest  at  OibraJtar  and  highest 
in  the  Xottian  islaiids.  In  1869,  the  ratio  had  fiUlen  at  Gibraltar 
inm  hs  fcHTBier  igore  of  13^58  to  7'76  per  1000,  *<  which  is  almost 
ideutioal  with  tiwt  of  the  iBfimtiy  regiments  serving  in  the  United 
KiDg^m  iu  the  eune  year.*^  In  the  Ionian  Islands,  too,  the  health 
of  the  iroo|iB  had  uotablj  improyed  as  respects  the  amount  both  d 
nckness  and  mortality  in  1859,  as  compared  with  the  results  of  pra- 
Tioiis  yeaiB.  The  death-rate  had  &llen  firom  nearly  18  to  12*57  per 
1000.  At  Midta,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the 
garrison  was  higher  in  1859  than  it  had  averaged  in  the  ten  y^ears 
1887^6,  as  19*02  exceeds  16'77.  This  increase  was  mainly  owing  to 
4he  jfreaiter  prevalence  of  eontinned  fover  of  the  typhoid  type,  traced 
4o  evercrewding,  t^  bad  site  and  sapitary  state  of  barracks,  ^md  the 
mm  of  on^oleBome  water.  No  fewer  than  47  men  fell  victims  to  the 
iever;  1 -ease  m  every  28  proved  fataL 

In  Canada  «nd  Nova  8eotia  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
faeahh  of  our  troops  in  1659,  as  compared  with  former  returns.  In 
the  former,  the  death-rate  was  9-70,  «nd  in  the  latter  only  7*23  per 
MOO,  whereas  formeriy  the  xMos  were  17*42  and  16.  The  health  of 
^be  tvoops  in  this  command  is  liable  to  be  a£focted  by  the  circumstance 
^bs^  ngimenis,  which  have  sofiered  much  from  sickness  in  the  West 
Indies,  are  often  sent  direct  to  Canada,  &o. 

At  Bermsda,  also,  a  remarisable  diminution  of  sickness  and  mor- 
'tali^  had  tahm  ^dace.  The  death-^rate  was  not  quite  14,  whereas  it 
bad  previously  averaged  38*8  per  IQOO  in  the  ten  years  1836-47;  oi^ 
H'the  epideaiie  yellow-fever  year  ef  1843  be  excluded,  20*57  per 
1000 :  "  This  fertuBate  resvh  was  probably  in  some  defftee  owing  to 
ihe  pveaaHtien  adoi)ted  duiing  the  summer  monUis.  As  Uie  barracks 
were  greatly  overcrowded,  when  the  hot  weather  set  in,  about  one-half 
«f  'the  feroe  was  placed  under  canvas,  and  kept  there  until  the  end  of  the 


Not  ksB-striking  has  the  saving  of  life  been  among  the  troops  serv^ 
ing  inHiie  West  lMlSe&  In  the  windward  and  leeward  command,  the 
4ea*h*na«  «moug  the  white  troops  in  1859  was  19*75  per  1000.  In 
Jamaica  it  was  only  14*2  i^er  1000  during  that  year,  which  was  pro^* 
Imbly  esDoeplionaL  The  average  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  in  that 
idand  has  not  exceeded  3  per  cent,  at  most.  Twenty  or  thirty  yewrs 
age,  it  was  four  times  as  great  In  the  eight  years  1840-48,  the 
ratio  of  mortality  in  the  troops  throughout  all  the  West  India  colo- 
nies was  a  little  s^ve  5  per  cent,  of  the  entire  strength ;  it  varied  much 
in  different  years,  from  neaifty  K)  per  •cent,  in  1841,  to  about  3  per 
sent,  in  1847.  From  1817  to  1886  it  averaged  12  per  oent. ;  in  other 
words,  ^le  military  were  decimated  eveiy  eight  or  nine  months.  In 
vsfy  sickly  eeasons  a  third,  a  half,  nay,  two-thirds  of  a  garrison  have 
been  swept  off  by  fever  and  dysentery  in  the  course  of  a  year.  A 
fourth  pittt  of  a  body  of  recruits  have  been  known  to  perish  within 
tmo  month  of  their  landing. 

The  black  troops  serving  in  the  West  Indies  have,  as  might  be 
expected,  never  suffiered  so  much  as  their  white  brethren.  The  average 
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anntial  mortality  used  to  be  about  40  per  1000.  lu  1859  tbe  ratio 
was  nearly  31  in  Jamaica,  but  only  16*66  in  the  other  West  India 
islands.  Why  there  should  be  generally  more  miasmatic  and  tuber- 
cular disease  in  Jamaica  than  elsewhere,  remains  to  be  ascertained. 
We  read  of  '^  7  cases  and  4  deaths  from  typhoid  feyer  at  TJp-Parts 
Camp.  The  type  of  disease  and  its  fatal  character  appear  to  have 
been,  to  a  great  extent,  due  to  the  defective  construction  and  offensive 
state  of  the  privies.*'* 

The  East  Indies  have  proved  quite  as  destructive  of  the  life  of  the 
soldier  as  the  West  Indies — ''  the  grave  of  the  military.**  From  1840 
to  1848,  the  death-rate  among  H.M.'s  regiments  averaged  68  per  1000 
of  the  GPtrength;  and  this,  too,  was  independently  of  the  deaths  among 
the  sick  on  tiie  voyage  home,  and  after  their  arrival  in  England.  In 
the  East  India  Company's  European  troops  the  ratio  averaged,  from 
1835  to  1844,  51  per  1000.  As  recently  as  from  1846  to  1854,  the 
loss  by  death  in  the  Bengal  European  army  has  been  shown  to  have 
exceeded  6  per  cent  of  the  strength  in  the  twelve  months.  The  na- 
tive or  Sepoy  army  has  been  comparatively  healthy;  the  average 
death-rate  of  the  whole  has  been  about  17  or  18  per  1000.  In  the 
Bombay  army  it  has  not  been  above  1  per  cent,  of  the  force,  while 
among  the  European  troops  in  that  Presidency,  it  was  five  times  as 
high.  Colonel  Sykes  has  shown  that  intemperance  has  had  much  to 
do  with  this  marked  difference. 

The  climate  of  China  (Hong-kong)  continued  to  be,  in  1859,  most 
pernicious  to  the  health  and  life  of  our  European  troops.  The  death- 
rate  for  that  year  was  nearly  60  per  1000  of  the  strength.  Nearly 
half  of  the  mortality  was  due  to  alvine  fluxea  Fevers,  paroxysmal 
and  continued,  caused  more  than  four  times  as  many  admissions  into 
hospitals  as  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  cholera;  but  the  deaths  resulting 
from  them  were  only  half  as  numerous.  The  native  troops  were  very 
sickly;  the  deaths  among  them  were  in  the  ratio  of  about  54  in  the 
thousand  men.  It  is  obvious  from  these  facts,  in  connexion  with  the 
disastrous  losses  of  life  in  former  years  at  Hong-kong,  that  some  tho- 
rough change  in  respect  of  the  military  stationed  in  this  colony — their 
barracking,  diet,  clothing,  and  general  duties — ^is  urgently  required,  as 
alluded  to  in  the  Sanitary  Section  of  the  Report  at  page  178. 

The  results  of  the  campaign  in  the  north  of  China  in  the  following 
year  show,  as  already  noticed,  how  much  may  be  efl^ted  to  Jkeep  down 
sickness  and  death  among  troops  engaged  in  active  service.  The 
deaths  from  all  causes  in  that  expedition  did  not  exceed  the  annual 
ratio  of  45*3  per  1000  among  the  European  troops,  and  29*4  among 
the  native  troops;  or,  excluding  the  deaths  from  the  casualties  of  war, 
38*4  among  the  former,  and  27*9  among  the  latter.  In  the  Crimea, 
after  the  entire  operations  of  war  were  over,  the  death-rate  fell  from 
44  per  1000  in  November,  1855,  to  11  per  1000  in  April,  1856;  and 
when  the  troops  left  in  the  following  month,  it  scarcely  exceeded  8 
per  1000,  or  a  trifle  more  than  that  among  the  males  of  soldiers'  ages 

•  The  horrible  condition  of  the  latrines  ten  jean  «go  at  this  station,  and  also  In  tbe 
barracks  at  Kingston  and  Spanish  Town,  is  described  in  the  official  report  by  Dr.  Milroy 
on  the  cholera  in  Jamaica  in  1850-si,  and  which  contains  im  account  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  military  and  other  publio  Inititntioni  in  the  island. 
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in  healthy  districts  in  England.    Contrast  these  rates  with  the  follow- 
ing statement  by  Mr.  Edmonds,  loco  cit,: 

'^Durinff  the  Spanish  war  ending  in  1814,  the  proportion  of  the  English' 
and  Frencn  armies  in  hospital  seldom  amounted  to  less  than  24  per  cent.,  and 
yielded  not  less  than  12  per  cent,  of  annual  deaths,  there  havmg  been  one 
death  to  every  two  years  of  sickness.  This  amount  of  sickness  and  death 
was  independent  of  sickness  and  death  from  wounds  in  hattle.  In  the  Spanish, 
as  in  other  European  wars,  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  battle  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  number  of  deaths  from  diseases  which 
hare  for  their  origin  excessive  fatigue,  insufficient  food,  overcrowded  lodging, 
and  excessive  exposure  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather." 

Let  us  now  compare  the  mortality  in  the  navy  with  that  of  the 
army.  .  In  1856,  the  deaths  fix>m  all  causes  in  the  entire  naval  force 
of  the  country  were  at  the  rate  of  15*5  in  every  1000  men ;  or,  from 
disease  alone,  exclusive  of  wounds  and  injuries,  at  the  rate  of  12*1  per 
1000.  The  rates  varied  from  10*4  from  all  causes,  and  8*4  frY>m 
disease  alone,  on  the  Home  Station;  to  22*6,  and  26*3  on  the  North 
American  and  West  Indian  Station;  and  to  26  9  and  34*  on  the  East 
India  and  China  Station. 

In  1857  there  was  a  considerably  greater  loss  of  life  among  our  sea- 
men, both  from  disease  and  from  external  violence  and  drowning.  The 
deaths  from  the  former  cause  were  in  the  ratio  of  14*7,  and  from  the 
latter  cause  in  the  ratio  of  4*7 — or  from  both  causes,  of  19  4 — to  the 
1000  of  mean  strength.  And  this  high  ratio,  too,  was  exclusive  of 
the  deaths  from  shipwreck,  which  amounted  to  125;  so  that  the  total 
death-rate  that  year  was  not  less  than  22*2  per  1000  of  the  entire 
force.  As  in  1856,  the  East  India  and  China  Station  proved  the 
most  deadly  of  all  to  our  seamen;  the  death-rate  in  the  fleet  there 
from  disease  alone  was  above  34,  and  from  all  causes  above  46  per 
1000.  On  the  North  American  and  West  India  Station,  the  corre- 
sponding ratios  were  21*7  and  25*.  In  the  Home  fleet  they  were  8*2 
and  10*7,  which  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year,  and  ai'e 
considerably  above  the  general  rate  among  civilians  of  the  same  ages 
in  the  healthy  districts  of  Elngland. 

The  chief  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  reference  to  the  total  death- 
rate  in  the  navy,  when  compared  with  the  rate  either  in  the  army  in 
time  of  peace  or  in  civil  life,  is  the  large  proportion  of  deaths  in  the 
navy  frt>m  accidental  injuries,  and  especially  from  drowning.  ^'The 
number  of  deaths  from  these  causes,**  says  Dr.  Biyson,  "  was  about 
three  times  more  numerous  than  they  appear  to  have  been  for  many 
consecutive  years  in  the  army,  and  probably  forty  times  more  nume- 
rous than  they  are  in  civil  life.  ...  On  an  average,  in  every  five 
deaths  that  occurred  in  the  naval  service  in  1856,  one  was  of  a  violent 
nature.**  The  casualties  of  war  cause  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  deaths  from  violence  and  accident.  Of  172  such  deaths  in  1856, 
only  9  occurred  in  action;  and  of  the  196  in  1857, 38  only  were  from 
wounds  thus  received.  Twice  these  numbers  were  due,  more  or  less 
directly,  to  the  effects  of  intoxication  !  Making  every  allowance  for 
the  larger  proportion  of  violent  deaths  among  seamen  than  among  the 
military  or  cvnl  population  on  shore,  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  navy 


must  be  t^^Hrded  as  higli— capable,  it  msf  be  hoped,  as  in  tbe  armj, 
of  material  redaction  by  increased  attentkni  to  sanitary  and  bygietiie 
i^pliances* 

But  th»  losses  by  deatb  are  not  tbe  only  permanent  losses  to  tiie 
tfwo  pnblio  servieeSi^  Ther#  is  a  constant  yearly  rednction  of  tbe  io^^b 
of  our  soldieis  and  sailofB  by  xnvialiduig^^in  other  w<»d8,  by  discliarg&' 
ing  meo  who  from  disease  of  ittjniy  are  hopdessly  disabled  attd  nnfit 
any  longer  fbr  dnty.  No  inoohsidetable  portion  of  these  men  Ae  nof 
long  afW  thelt  discharge,  and  th^ir  deaths  go  to  ^ell  the  morteli^ 
in  onr  citjI  population,  and  proportionally  to  relieve  the  death-rates 
in  the  army  and  navy. 

Among  th^  troops  in  ^e  tJnited  Kingddm,  the  number  ei  nteo  so 
dischai^ed  s<^itts  to  faav«  avetttged  in  the  eoane  of  the  year  abottty  19 
per  1000.  In  the  Foot^Onards  it  has  been  somewhat  greater4  Bmring 
18/>d  the  propottidn  was  higher  than  it  hftd  been  in  pieviovs  yeanb 
In  the  Mediterroneon  garrisons,  the  yeariy  average  of  the  Invalided 
in  the  ten  years  1836^7  was  between  Id  and  14  per  thovMnmcl ;  in 
18^9  it  was  only  8-14.  In  the  garrison  at  Bermuda  the  pttyportaon 
had  £illen  that  year  to  nearly  one-third ;  and  among  the  troops  sarr> 
itig  in  Canada  and  Nova  Seotia  to  one-luJf  of  the  I>rmer  rat^  which 
was  abont  15  per  1000  of  mean  stusngth.  In  the  West  Indiea  tte 
reduction  was  still  greater.  From  1817  to  \%Ztf  beskiee  the  enotf* 
moudy  high  death-rate  among  onr  8olcKet%  the  nombem  iavali^ct 
every  year  averaged  2  per  c^t.  of  the  straigth ;  in  18d9  the  propot^ 
lion  was  less  than  a  foitfth  of  thisi  Among  the  tn>ops  servit^g  in  ths 
East  Indleri^  the  rate  of  kivididing  seems  to  have  been  in  fom^ef  years 
even  higher  th^n  in  the  WM  Indies^  aveftiging  about  27  per  1000 
among  Enropeaiis,  and  22  per  lOOO  among  tlie  £pqys.  But  aecnrate 
information  on  this  head  is  wanting^  and  we  must  wait  for  another 
year  beibi'e  we  learn  the  ptK^rtion  of  men  discharged  fh>m  the  In- 
dian army,  in  consequence  of  broken  oonstitutions^  during  1859« 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  is  obvious  ^lal^  in  estimating  tte 
permanent  losses  among  our  troops,  whether  at  home  or  abiMd^  a 
large  addition — say  15  per  1000  men^-^must  be  made  to  tbe  mere 
death-rates  as  recorded,  if  we  wonld  judge  aright  of  the  ftlll  ejctent  of 
the  yearly  i*edttoiion  of  oar  militaty  strength  by  disease.  Poes  the 
navy  eiihihil  an  eqtKd  amount  of  impidrmeAtof  its  foiw  by  invali«ling 
as  the  arm^  ?  The  ft>liowing  fignres  attest  the  voiy  gmve,  but  toe 
little  known  Avob  as  to  the  large  loases  that  our  fleets  aze  oontinnally 
experiencing,  and  chiefly  from  diseasa  In  1856  no  fewer  than  99]S 
men  were  invalided,  so  that  the  totiU  loss  that  year  by  death  and  per^ 
manent  disablement  (often  soon  terminating  ftttally)  amounted  td 
1799,  or  nbout  M  in  every  1000  of  the  entire  fbroe^  II^  18£f7  the 
proportion  was  much  higher.  Out  of  the  total  force  of  42,470  eouls^ 
1460  wer6  discdiarged  the  service ;  and  of  this  nmDDber  five-aiit^ 
wetiB  on  accocmt  of  disease,  and  one^ixth  only  on  aceooit  of  wounds 
t>r  other  injtiriea.  The  total  loss  by  death  (deaths  from  shfpwreok  not 
ifksluded)  mid  i^vididing  amounted  to  2279,  which  gives  tbe  n^lo  of 
^3*8  per  thousand  of  strMgth,  or  about  a  nineteenth  part  of  the 
Vho^e  i^iff  employed. 
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We  ah41  new  brieflj  inquire  at  to  tbe  nature  of  the  diseases,  ke,^ 
wluch  oooacicMi  th«  chief  amoant  of  the  losses,  temporary  and  perma- 
nent, in  our  armies  and  fleets. 

A  v«i7  lai^  proportion  of  th9  iiek  entries  in  lK>tb  semoes  i^  due 
to  tW  following  three  grpupn^Teneyeal  affiK'tio^0>  ph)egmoa  and 
•faaoeea^  uloeM  md  outaneoos  digpaseoi  and,  lastly,  estevual  injuries^ 
mch  as  oentiiakuis,  slight  wMundi,  ^  Among  the  troops  at  home^ 
•onaiderably  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  hospital  ad^iaisdons  have 
usqaIIj  arisen  firom  this  threefold  souroe^  and  of  the  three  groups, 
the  fii^  has  been  by  fitr  the  most  prolific  of  temporary  disablementj 
occasioning  nearly  as  large  an  amount  of  loss  of  service  in  the  coarse 
•f  the  twelvemoBth  as  the  other  two  grivnps  together.  By  the  reeent 
lepoH,  it  appears  that  the  mischief  of  late  years  has  been  on  the 
Increase.  In  1859,  ot  evevy  1000  men  serving  in  the  United  King* 
4om,  no  fewer  than  423  passed  through  hospital  from  some  form  of 
venereal  disease ;  and  the  average  duration  oi  each  ease  was  twenty- 
three  days,  so  ihaM  the  inefficiency  from  this  eanse  alone  was  eqoeJ  to 
the  loss  of  the  services,  tbc  the  whole  yeuf,  of  nearlythree  entire  r^[i- 
•eats  out  of  a  force  estimated  at  about  90,000. 

Or  most  stations  al«mad,  the  nreportion  of  the  si^mess  caused  b^ 
the  three  groups  to  the  total  uckness  rate  has  been  considerably 
floaller  than  among  the  troops  at  home;  still  h  has  been  large  every^ 
where.  In  Malta  and  Gibndtar  it  has  been  about  one-third  of  the 
•whole;  in  Canada  and  other  Ifovth  American  provinces  the  proportion 
kaa  been  higher,  or  between  one-half  and  a  third  part  of  the  whole 
•idwesa  Venereal  diseases  were  mueh  less  frequent,  relativdy  as  weQ 
as  absolutely,  on  these  stations  than  in  Great  Britain;  wbile  the 
wious  aflbotions,  usually  of  a  slight  charaeter,  included  in  the  second 
group  have  been  eonaiderably  more  niiraerona  It  would  appear  from 
flome  recent  statements  that  the  prevalence  of  syphilis,  kc,,  in  our 
mnnj  in  India  has  been  of  late  years  greatly  on  the  increase,  so  much 
ao  that  it  has  often  occasioned  no  smidi  inconvenience  to  the  service^ 
from  the  large  numbers  of  men  off  du^^  in  consequence. 

The  experience  of  the  navy  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  the 
army  as  reqieets  the  proportion  of  the  sickness  caused  by  the  three 
grenps,  enumerated  above,  to  Uie  total  aidniess.  FnUy  ene^half  of  all 
tha  sick  entries  in  the  entire  service  are  so  occasioned.  Thus,  in  1856, 
out  of  rsther  more  than  sixty-one  thousand  sick  entries  from  all 
eauBOs  in  live  of  the  fleets  (the  Home,  the  Mediterranean,  the  N<Mih 
AuMrioan,  the  East  India  and  China,  and  tbe  irregular  force),  with  an 
aggregate  force  of  S4,780  on  hoard,  upwards  of  thirty-two  thousand 
«Dtriea  wetedne  to  the  three  gvoujia;  and  in  the  following  proportions, 
15,060  to  abscesses,  ulcers,  Ac,  10,433  to  wounds  (mostly  slight)  and 
mother  injuries^  and  7 180  to  venereal  affiictions.  An  might  be  expected, 
the  last-named  diseases  were  much  mere  nnmerons  in  U>o  home  and  in 
tbe  irregular  fleets  than  in  any  of  the  fleets  engaged  abroad,  although 
even  on  some  of  the  foreign  stations  the  loss  of  service  eecasioDed  by 
them  waa  for  from  incoosiderabla  Tbe  serious  damage  to  the  effi- 
^»»oey  of  our  naval  force  inflicted  by  this  class  of  maladies  seems  to 
be  on  th«  incr^ase^  and  is  sack  that  it  must  one  of  these  days  force 
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itself  Tipon  public  attention.  A  Hading  to  the  fitr  greater  preralence 
of  it  in  the  home  fleet  in  1856  than  in  fonner  yean^  Dr.  Bryaon 
justly  remarks : 

y  That  a  disease  so  destnictiTe  of  health  and  happmess,  which  by  an  ao- 
anired  constitutional  taint  may  he  transmitted  to  generatbns  jet  unborn, 
should  be  allowed  to  go  on  increasing  in  our  large  seaports  to  an  extent 
unknown  in  anj  other  part  of  the  worloi  is  greatly  to  he  deplored ;  hut  so  long 
as  the  municipal  authorities  of  those  towns  where  it  is  most  nfe  refuse  to 
co-operate  with  the  government  in  establishing  hosi>itals  for  the  cure  of  the 
degraded  creatures  luong  their  payements,  it  will  he  in  vain  to  hope  for  any 
abatement  of  the  eviL'' 

Large  as  is  the  proportion  of  the  sickneflB-rate  occasiimed  by  the 
three  groups  mentioned  above,  they  cause  but  a  small  fractional  pari 
of  the  mortality  in  the  public  services.  In  the  army,  not  above  one 
in  every  forty  of  the  deaths  is  due  to  them;  it  is  from  the  great 
Amount  of  temporary  disablement^  not  of  permanent  loss,  occasioned 
by  them  that  Uieir  consideration  is  chiefly  important.  In  the  navy, 
the  mortality  arising  from  the  two  first  groups  is  next  to  nothing; 
that  from  the  third  group  or  accidental  injuries  (exclusive  of  drownings 
suicide,  and  loss  in  action  with  an  enemy),  is  much  more  serious.  In 
1856,  out  of  the  total  mortality  of  801  from  all  causes,  61  deaths  were 
caused  by  injuries;  and  in  1857,  out  of  the  total  mortality  of  819, 
65  were  due  to  the  sama 

Having  accounted  for  one-half,  roughly  speaking,  of  all  the  hospital 
admissions  among  our  troops  and  fleets,  our  next  point  is  to  ascertain 
the  principal  causes  of  the  other  moiety ;  and  as  this  second  moiety 
includes  all  the  acute  and  dangerous  diseases  which  occasion  most  of 
the  mortality  and  of  the  invaliding  in  both  services,  the  inquiry  would 
demand,  to  have  anything  like  justice  done  to  it,  a  much  greater  space 
than  we  can  of  course  devote  to  its  elucidation.  We  shall  therefore 
confine  our  present  notice  to  three  only  of  the  principal  gi-onpa  or 
dasses  of  disease  so  included — viz.,  fevers,  exclusive  of  the  exanthe- 
mata ;  alvine  fluxes  or  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  and  cholera;  and  diseases 
of  the  aiivpassagesy  among  which,  notwithstanding  well-grounded 
pathological  objections,  pulmonary  consumption  is  included. 

Fevers,  continued  or  paroxysnud,  have  at  all  times  and  in  almost 
all  places,  been  a  fruitfrd  cause  of  sickness  and  death  in  our  army. 
Among  the  troops  at  home,  they  have  generally  occasioned  about  a 
fifteenth  part  of  all  the  admissions  into  hospital,  and  between  a  sixth 
and  a  seventh  part  of  all  the  deaths.  The  death-rate  frx>m  fever 
among  the  Cavalry,  the  healthiest  portion  of  the  home  force,  has 
usually  exceeded  that  among  the  population  of  army  ages  in  our  large 
towns.  The  type  has  been  very  generally  the  ''  continued  ; "  periodic 
fever  occurring  only  among  regiments  recently  returned  frt>m  abroad. 
Fevers  have  prevailed  more  among  the  troops  at  home  between 
January  and  June,  than  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  deaths  to 
cases  have  averaged,  on  the  whole,  about  one  to  thirty-two.  Occa- 
sionally, Mud  in  certain  barracks,  the  fevers  have  been  most  deadfy. 
Between  1837  and  1846,  several  epidemic  outbreaks  took  place  among 
the  troops  quartered  in  the  Tower,  and  with  such  malignancy  that  one 
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In  ereiy  three  or  four  of  the  cases  proved  &tal.  Since  the  harracka 
were  improved,  and  the  adjoining  fool  ditches  were  removed,  the 
tendency  to  the  disease  has  greatly  diminished,  and  the  character  o£ 
the  attacks  been  mitigated.  The  barracks  near  Portman-square,  too, 
uaed  to  be  noted  as  a  fever  hainkU;  doubtless  they  are  better  now, 
although  from  their  very  position  they  never  can  be  healthy  qoartera 

In  our  Mediterranean  colonies,  fevers  have  occasioned  three  times  as 
much  sickness  aa  in  the  United  Kingdom.  About  a  fifth  of  all  the 
hoq>ital  admissions,  and  between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  of  all  the  deaths^ 
among  the  troops  stationed  there  have  been  due  to  this  cause.  Two- 
thirda  of  the  oases  are  of  the  continued  type,  the  rest  being  either 
intermitt^it  or  remittent.  The  chief  season  of  prevalence  is  during 
the  hot  months.  Beginning  to  multiply  in  May,  they  increase  in  June 
and  July,  about  the  end  of  which  month,  or  in  the  early  part  of 
August,  they  usually  reach  their  acme;  after  this  period  they  begin  to 
decline  till  the  end  of  October,  by  which  time  they  have  generally 
much  subsided.  The  regiments  stationed  in  the  Ionian  Islands  have 
almost  always  suffered  more  from  fever  than  either  in  Malta  or  Gibraltar. 
At  times,  the  disease  has  been  of  an  extremely  bad  type  and  very 
£ital,  and  then  some  local  cause  of  insalubrity,  within  or  outside— or, 
more  generally,  both  in  and  out — the  barracks  has  been  discovered. 
In  1859,  a  bad  typhoid  fever  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  among  the 
troops  in  Corfu.  Upwards  of  400  men,  out  of  a  force  whose  mean 
strength  varied  in  the  course  of  the  year  from  2100  to  3060,  were 
attacked,  and  21  died.  The  causes  assigned  were  ''  the  great  heat  of 
the  summer,  the  overcrowding  of  the  barrack  rooms,  and  the  very 
unsatisiactoiy  sanitary  condition  of  the  town,"  to  which  may  be  added, 
^  want  of  due  attention  to  cleanliness  in  and  around  one  of  the  bar- 
irndLBb"  A  somewhat  similar  occurrence  took  place  that  year  among 
aome  of  the  troops  in  Malta,  and  was  traced  to  like  causes  in  the  site 
and  condition  of  the  barracks.  Dr.  John  Davy  drew  attention  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  the  febrific  state  of  the  very 
quarters  which  have  recently  been  again  the  seat  of  so  much  disease. 

In  the  East  Indies,  fevers  have  always  been  among  the  chief  causes 
of  sickness  and  mortality  among  our  European  troops  serving  there;  a 
third  of  the  sickness,  and  between  a  third  and  a  fourth  of  all  the  deaths, 
may  be  ascribed  to  them.  In  the  West  Indies  the  proportion  formerly 
was  still  higher;  between  a  third  and  a  half  of  all  the  hospital  ad- 
missions, and  one-half  of  all  the  deaths,  used  to  be  caused  by  fevers. 
It  is  most  pleasing  to  observe,  by  the  recent  report,  that  their  firequency 
and  fiktality  have  been  very  remarkably  diminished  of  late  years» 
Want  of  space  prevents  our  giving  any  particulars;  and  we  must  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  compare  bri^y  the  amount  of  fever  and  its  results  in 
the  sister  service.  In  the  navy,  during  1856,  between  a  thirteenth 
and  a  fourteenth  part  of  all  the  sickness  (exclusive  of  accidents)  on 
board  our  ships^  and  nearly  a  third  of  all  the  deaths  arising  from 
disease,  were  due  to  this  cause.  One  case  was  £ettal  in  every  twenty- 
two  or  twenty- three  attacks.  By  far  the  most  sickly  station  in  respect 
of  fever  is  the  West  Indies.  The  east  coast  of  Brazil  has  also  of  late 
years  been  very  unhealthy.     Much  fever  has  likewise  prevailed  in  the 
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East  Indm  nxki  Cluna  H}iiadroii|  and  in  the  Mediterraneaa  fleel  Kor 
liave  tba  home  fleet  ukI  the  inegvkr  force  eeoeped  coneidecable  loene^ 
permanent  as  well  as  tenporacy,  from  this  daaa  of  (fieeate.  A  re*> 
markahle  featnr^  aid  <me  which  qpeoially  demands  attention  in  naval 
J^giene^  ia  the  finqiieni  imitation  of  the  fever  to  one  or  to  »vei7£rr 
onlj  of  the  Tsawls  in  a  squadron ;  the  leet  remainhig  compamti^y  or 
wholly  ejBsmpiL  Thn%  in  1866,  two  firigates,  the  BwtoOm  and  the 
DoMiillemy  eontiibnted  nearly  a  third  of  aU  the  fever  eases  in  a  fleet 
.of  seventy-three  vessals  in  all  The  s»geon  of  the  i^t»vta«  attributed 
the  sioknesa  to  ^  the  extveme  lowness  and  doeeness  of  the  deuk  on 
which  the  men  wero  berthed;^  and  as  to  the  J^cskmikm^  it  may  be 
stated  thi^  not  only  fever,  bat  bow^  eomplaint%  were  ezeeediogiy 
rife  among  her  erew.  This  ship)  moreetver,  snflered  tertibfy  from 
yellow  fever  in  18fi2,  and  was  again  veiy  sickly  in  the  Baltic  and 
Black  Sea  in  1854  and  1855.  She  has  beat  altogether  a  second 
jSaUr»  The  diip  of  the  line^  Hcmnihalf  was  also  a  most  unhealthy 
vesseL  Between  a  third  and  a  fonrth  of  all  the  fever  cases  in  the 
ICediterranean  fleet,  in  1856,  occurred  on  board  of  her  ;  and  she  had 
been  extremely  sii^y  the  year  befora.  Upwards  of  two  handled  eases 
of  a  low  ad3mamio  fever  occoned  among  a  erew  of  less  than  seven 
hnndrsd  The  admiral's  ship,  too,  the  E^fitd  AUtwi,  was  mndi  infested 
with  low  fever  and  diarrinea;  and  this  had  been  the  ease  in  1855  as 
wdl.  Therestof  the  large  ships  of  that  fleet  snibred  bni  Uttle  com- 
pamtively.. 

This  limitation  of  the  continued  fever  of  our  own  coasts  and  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  partienlar  ships  holds  equally  tme  of  the  malignant 
fever  of  the  West  Indies  and  Mexican  Ghil(  known  as  yellew  fever. 
One,  two^  or  three  veaiels,  out  of  a  squadron  of  twepiy  or  thirty,  will 
suffer  enormously;  while  others^  exposed  to  similar  or  nearly  similar 
external  influences,  escape  either  entir^,  or  with  only  a  few  sporadie 
oases  and  the  disease  showing  no  t^ideni^  to  i^iead  en  board.  The 
experience  <^  both  services,  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years^  has 
afi^rded  much  valuable  infonnaticn  as  to  the  local  conditions  whit^ 
iftvonr  Uie  dcfvebpment  and  difi^on  of  tiiis  fermidable  pestilmce. 
J^o  evidence  can  be  more  conclusive  as  to  the  poceut  and  most  per^ 
nidous  influence  in  this  respect  of  badly  sitaated  and  impure  ove^ 
crowded  barracks  and  stations  than  the  histories  of  the  visitationa 
among  the  troops  at  Barbadoes  in  1848;  in  Bermuda  in  1853;  at 
KewoAstle,  in  Jamaica,  in  1856;  and  in  IVinidad  in  1858  and  1859^ 
noticed  in  the  new  army  report,  and  of  which  the  foUowiag  are  the 
ohief  memoranda.  The  orctinary  endemic  remittent  had  been  pre» 
valeut  in  the  island  during  the  third  quarter  of  1858.  In  Sqitemberi 
two  undoubted  cases  of  yellow  fever  occurred  in  Si.  Jamei^s  barracka 
The  men  were  camped  out  fer  two  m<mth%  and  the  batradES  were 
meanwhile  thoroughly  cleaned  and  whitewa^ed.  No  sooner  wera 
they  re-occupied  than  fresh  cases  of  fever  occurred.  Again  were  the 
troops  pot  under  canvas,  and  with  good  effect;  <*  although  several  eases 
occurred  subeequeatly,  they  could  all  be  clearly  traced  to  the  barracks. 
The  disease  was  deariy  of  local  origin.**  It  did  not  spread  ovor  the 
island,  bat  was  confined  entirely  to  the  fool-drained  aEd  unhealthily 
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ihiQsted  iMurradcBL  Sodi  has  been,  almost  invariably,  tlie  nature  of  tho 
•ndenee  in  tiie  armj  medioal  leporta  zeqieoting  thiB  fever  in.  othes 
West  IndiB  idandft 

Of  raeent  yearns  aaaniy  of  o«nr  riiipa  of  war  on,  that  abalion  haivo 
n&red  moat  diaastioiialy'-^iaore  temblj,  indeed,  than  haa  perhaps 
been  known  befora  Aa  they  have  been  akmoat  all  steaaiers,  it  ma^ 
be  a  qoeation  whether  the  eoLlra  heat,  aiid  othu:  uafiikTouiable  oonditiona 
rewiltuAg  ffom  the  madoneiy,  may  not  have  aomething  to  do.  with  thia 
inereaaed  and  ineceasing  prevalence  of  deatmotive  fever  amotg  one 
sailocB  in  that  part  of  l£e  world  Want  <^  space  predndea  the  recital 
of  details  Suffice  it  to  si^,  that  several  ships  have  lost  a  fifths  a 
foarth,  and  even  a  third  of  thdr  crews  within  less  than  a  coa|^  of 
mwitto  That  the  excessive  overcrowding  of  the  men  in  the  betweea- 
decks^  fiyr  greater  than  anything  known  in  the  worst  military  barraok% 
baa  had  no  sanall  share  in  aggravating  the  virulence  of  the  fehrifio 
poison  will  be  qoestioned  by  no  one  aeqoainted  with  the  history  of  the 
disease.  Its  prompt  abatement  or  entire  oessatioQ  on  removing  the 
csew  firom  on  board  an  infected  ship,  as  in  the  analogoaa  instuioe  c^ 
camping  ont  an  infected  regiment,  provea  this  beyond  donbt^  That^ 
moreover,  the  fonl  state  of  the  holds  is  occasionally  the  cause  of  sick- 
nem,  or,  at  kaaty  of  the  marked  aggravation  of  sickness^  is  unmi»> 
takeably  shown  in  the  statistical  reporto  for  1856  and  1857.  The 
peroioiooa  influence  ai  thia  agency  ia,  in  our  opinion,  much  underrated 
by  Dr.  Bryson;  while  that  of  penonal  contagion  ar  of  the  direct 
communication  of  disease  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy,  as  the  chief 
element  of  danger  on  board  sh^i,  is  very  unduly  magnified.  But 
whatever  opinion  may  be  taken  ou  this  jioint,  all  mnat  agree  that,  fer 
the  sake  of  humanity  and  the  interest  of  the  public,  it  is  high  time 
that  the  liab^ity  of  our  ships  of  war  to  such  fri^tfol  ioeses  of  life 
from  fever,  as  have  recently  ocouTred,  flbould  be  thoroughly  investigated 
by  Uie  Government.  The  condition,  too,  of  all  the  barracks  and 
military  stations  in  the  West  Indies  stands  much  in  need  of  a  like 
emmination,  as  affording  tiie  only  rdiable  means  of  safety  for  the  future 
w^fereof  oar  troops* 

Jlrm«./iMD0.— There  is  no  tribe  of  <fiseases  which  has  at  all  times 
proddoed  a  greater  amount  of  distress  and  sufiferiug;  and  often  too  of 
death,  among  armies  (especially  in  tixe  field)  and  fleeter  than  dian^cea 
and  dysentery;  and  as  there  isperln^  none  whidion  tiie  whole  better 
serves  to  test  by  its  prevalence  and  sevmty^  or  otherwke^  the  general 
hygienic  orgauiaation  of  the  force,  their  consideration  deserves  most 
serious  attention.  We  can  only  vary  briefly  notice  a  few  points  of 
their  military  and  naval  history;  but  these  will  suffice  to  indicate  the 
importance  of  ^e  subject  Their  frequency  and  fetality  are  nnich 
Infleenced  by  season  «ad  climate.  Heat,  and  still  more  the  sudden 
viciasitudes  of  temperature,  are  invariably  piedisponent  and  aggrar 
vating  caeaea.  Malarious  impurities  of  all  sorts,  and  humidity,  act  in 
the  same  way;  and  the  nature  and  ^[Dality  of  the  ingesta  exert  a 
powerful  influence  upon  their  devdopeoent.  Among  the  troops  at 
home  they  oooasiDn  much  stckness,  but  not  many  deatha  In  the 
Meditennnean,  they  ore  three  timca  as  frequent  and  as  fetal    Their 
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chief  preTalenoe  is  between  May  and  November;  the  maximnm  of 
frequency  seems  to  be  in  Angiut  and  September,  and  the  minimum 
in  February  and  March.  Talong  all  the  Mediterranean  stations  to- 
gether, intestinal  disorders  have  caused  about  the  same  amount  of 
sickness  among  the  garrisons  as  the  class  of  fevers ;  but  the  resulting 
mortality  has  been  a  third  less.  In  Canada,  Ac,  they  are  much  more 
frequent  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  less  so  than  in  the  Medi* 
terranean.  In  Bermuda,  however,  the  sickness-rate,  as  well  as  the 
death-rate^  from  this  cause  exceeds  the  rates  in  the  Mediterranean. 
But  it  is  when  we  reach  the  tropics  that  we  find  all  bowel  disorders, 
more  especially  dysentery,  attain  their  full  disabling  and  destructive 
power.  In  the  West  Indies,  between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  part  of  all 
the  sickness,  and  between  a  third  and  a  fourth  part  of  all  the  deaths, 
among  the  troops,  were  formerly  (between  1817  and  1836)  caused  by 
them.  They  were  only  less  fi[^uent  and  fatal  than  fevers.  More 
than  a  third  of  every  regiment  passed  through  hospital  in  the  course 
of  the  year  from  some  form  of  bowel  disease;  and  one  in  every  nine- 
teen or  twenty  cases  proved  fatal  By  the  report  for  1859,  the  ad- 
mission-rate from  this  cause  had  fidlen  to  less  than  a  twelfth  part  of 
the  average  twenty  years  ago;  and  the  type  or  character  of  the  disease 
was  also,  as  might  be  expected,  much  less  formidable.  What  has 
taken  place  in  the  West  Indies  will  doubtless  find  its  parallel  in  the 
East  Indies^  when  once  the  necessary  precautionary  ana  prophylactic 
measures  as  to  the  sites  of  barracks,  £q.,  have  been  fully  canried  into 
efiect  throughout  that  great  peninsula. 

In  the  navy,  not  less  than  in  the  army,  bowel  disorders  have  always 
been,  and  continue  to  be,  a  prolific  cause  of  disablement  and  loss.  An 
eighth  part  of  all  the  sickness  throughout  the  entire  service  is  caused 
by  them — by  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  cholera.  The  proportion  varies 
much  on  difiS^rent  stations,  being  lowest  on  the  home  station,  and 
highest  by  &r  on  the  East  India  and  China  station,  where  the  ex- 
tremely high  rates  of  sickness  and  death  are  principally  due  to  this 
source.  Of  sixty-four  deaths  from  dysentery  throughout  the  whole 
navy  in  1856,  no  fewer  than  forty-eight  occurred  on  this  station,  most 
of  them  on  board  ships  in  the  Canton  river.  After  the  East  India 
fleet,  the  Mediterranean  fleet  is  that  which  stands  highest  on  the  list 
under  this  head ;  bowel  disorders  being  extremely  common  on  that 
station,  and  proving  not  unfrequently  fataL 

It  would  take  us  &r  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article  to  notice,  how- 
ever briefly,  the  history  of  Asiatic  cholera  on  board  our  ships  of  war 
and  among  our  troops.  The  subject  deserves  an  article  to  itselfl 
SufSce  it  to  mention  a  fiict  or  two  bearing  on  the  present  inquiry,  and 
indicating  the  relation  of  the  disease  to  hygienic  conditions.  In  1849, 
the  proportion  of  the  fiital  attacks  in  the  barracks,  in  and  around 
London,  exceeded  by  a  third  that  in  the  metropolitan  prisons.  At 
Port  Koyal,  Jamaica,  in  1850,  a  sixth  of  the  garrison  perished  within 
a  month;  at  Barbadoes,  in  1854,  the  death-rate  was  still  higher.  On 
both  occasions  the  officers  escaped — always  a  significant  fact.  Nearly 
the  same  thing  was  observed  in  the  terrible  outbreak  at  Kurrachee,  in 
1846,  when  more  than  1400  men  ^*  were  swept  off  in  less  than  three 
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irwk&T  That  overcrowding  in  badly-sitoated  and  ill-ventilated  bar- 
racksy  immediately  after  the  fatigoes  of  a  lengthened  march  in  sickly 
weather,  had  much  to  do  with  the  deadly  virulence  of  that  outbreak 
18  beyond  all  doubt. 

Oar  navy  furnishes  similar  records.  The  Black  Sea  fleet  in  1854 
lost  more  than  400  men  out  of  a  force  of  about  13,000,  in  little  more 
than  a  fortnight.  Three  ships  furnished  252  deaths.  A  sixth  part  of 
their  aggr^;ate  crews  was  smitten,  and  a  tenth  part  perished.  The 
admiral's  ship  alone  lost,  within  ten  days,  no  fewer  than  140  out  of  a 
crew  of  less  than  a  thousand  men — a  loss  greater  than  the  entire  loss 
from  the  guns  of  the  enemy  in  the  whole  fleet  throughout  the  cam- 
paign 1  The  chief  cause  of  this  frightful  mortality  was  the  dense 
crowding  in  the  impure,  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  lower  decks,  after  the 
disease  had  made  its  appearance  on  board  Very  few  of  the  officers 
weie  attacked.  It  would  be  eaey  to  multiply  similar,  only  less  formi- 
dable instances  of  the  very  marked  influence  of  local  and  personal 
conditions  on  the  malignity  of  cholera,  from  the  reports  of  the  navy. 
Altogether,  both  services  i^ord  some  of  the  most  stnking  illustrations 
of  this  great  hygienic  truth  to  be  found  anywhere.  As  long  as  such 
disastrous  losses  as  those  just  cited  continue  to  occur  in  our  fleets  and 
armies — and  the  recent  outbreak  in  N.  W.  India  adds  another  sad 
example  to  the  list*— our  knowledge  or  practice  of  preventive  medicine 
most  be  regarded  as  imperfect  indeed. 

But  we  must  hurry  on  to  another  class  of  diseases,  which  play  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  sickness  and  death  returns  among  our 
sddien  and  sailors — viz.,  that  of  the 

Diseases  of  the  Umg$,  dsc,  including  putmcncyry  consumption, — 
The  foUowing  £Ekcts  and  figures  will  show  the  importance  of  this  branch 
of  the  subject.  Among  the  troops  at  home,  these  maladies  occasion 
more  admissions  into  hospital  than  all  fevers  and  diseases  of  the  bowels 
together ;  and  more  than  three  times  as  many  deaths.  Two-thirds  of 
all  the  mortality  in  the  army  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  due  to  them; 
and  of  these  two-thirds,  four-fifths  are  due  to  consumption.  In  the 
Mediterranean  garrisons,  the  proportion  of  chest  diseases  to  all  other 
causes  of  sickness  has  been  nearly  as  high  as  in  Great  Britain — viz. : 
a  sixth  or  a  seventh  of  the  whole.  They  have  not  been  quite  so 
£ital;  still,  the  mortality  from  them  alone  has  constituted  between  a 
half  and  a  third  of  all  the  deaths.  In  the  North  American  command, 
their  frequency  and  fatality  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  at  homa 
Carious  to  relate,  the  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs 
has  been  lowest  in  the  cold,  foggy  climate  of  Newfoundland,  and 
highest  in  the  warm  and  sunny  Bermudas.  That  hot  and  tropical 
regions  are  fax  from  having  been  £etvourable  in  respect  of  these  dis- 
orders, is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  thus  occasioned  to 
strength  was  as  high  among  the  troops  in  the  West  Indies  from  1817 
to  1836,  as  among  the  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  black  troops  sufferud  even  more  than  the  white  troops, and  chiefly 

*  From  the  Uitett  aoooimtg  it  appears  that  upwards  of  fire  hundred  European  soldiers 
perished  in  lets  than  six  weeks.  The  ohiaf  ravages  were  at  Lahore.  The  61st  Eegiment 
VmI  a  ifkh  of  iU  strength. 
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from  ootuRimptioa.  It  voold  seem  that  lung  jiteaion  haire,  on  iim 
wiuAe,  been  mnch  las  pievakiit  and  &tol  to  our  ttoofw  in  tbe  Eaei 
Indies  iliaB  in  tke  Watt  Indifii.  Gansamption  ia  omaparativdy  nuaa 
in  EUjidostan. 

In  the  ittCTy,  iseapinitoiy  diaeateB  aie  4he  moat  prolific  aoucoe  of 
aicknen  and  dM^  A  aixth  -ptact  of  all  the  nokneis  throoghoat  ibt 
aeryioe,  sod  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  deaths  ficmn  all  onwM,  ia  oooa- 
aioned  by  then.  In  18§7,  the  ratio  wm  higher  in  both  reepee^  tham 
in  18^  The  rates  vaiy  a  good  deal,  as  might  be  expected,  on  dif- 
teent  atationB;  imt  eixiTwhere  they  are  abaahrtely,  aa  ^weU  as  vfit^ 
iiveiy,  yeiy  b^L  Mere  difference  of  dimate  aeems  to  have  moeh  lees 
to  -do  Willi  their  production  than  is  generally  believed.  That  much 
tnay  be  done  by  4me  care  ><m  boanl  i^dp  to  4imsniah  Ae  amoaat  of 
chat  eoonplmnts  among  onr  ssilom  eaasot  be  doobted  So«ie  .^»^ 
companies  aoffer  fur  aaere  than  others  eipially  expMsed  at  the  varf^  same 
time,  aad  •engaged  in  eimilar  duties.  This  ^t  alone  shows  how  madi 
it  is  in  the  power  of  commaDdiag  offioers  to  control  or  psMrent  the 
oooorreooe  of  many  seriansy  and  often  in  the  end  fisttal,  attache.     Com- 

Kring  the  high  siokncDsrate  in  the  navy  with  that  in  the  |Kilice  foroe^ 
R.  Bfyaon  nemaclar: 

"  MhovL^h  the  police  inay  be  esposed  fto  tbe  inoiemeaoks  df  tbe  wtathsr 
while  oa  aught  duty,  so  also  are  tlie  eeaaun  of  the  na?? ;  the  lonner  are  wdl 
protected  by  waterproof  clothing,  and  when  relieved  mm  their  doty  retire 
to  a  wana,  coinfortable  barrack-room,  or  to  their  homes,  where  thej  can  obtain 
warm  food  and  drink*  and  dry  their  clothes ;  whereas  the  latter,  in  consequence 
oT  the  active  nature  of  their  duties,  must  for  the  most  part  Temain  exposed  to 
the  peltinff  of  the  rain  and  spray  in  their  ordinary  clothing,  and  wken  relieved, 
retire  to  ineir  hmnmoeke  or  ierthe  between  decks,  where  S  ie  eddem  tkey  ^am 
either  dry  ikeir  rlothes,  or  ottmm  (eepeoialfy  during  tke  migH  time)  Mtf  kmd  ^ 
warm  /bed  or  re/imkwtmL'* 

Can  nothing  be  done  ^  reetify  sndi  a  atate  'of  <tfaiDgi1  But  a  taaw 
ftiiitful  canse  of  -ewil  than  the  neglect  here  indicated  is,  doobtiesB,  the 
abmpt  change  of  tempevatvpe  during  tbe  nif^t-awtobaey  when  the 
men  have  to  turn  tmt  irom  the  hot  ateannng  atmcepheve  in  vhidi 
tb^  have  been  sleeping  to  go  on  ded^  it  maty  be  to  go  alolt  at  once 
to  take  in  saol,  ^sc,  and  this  in  all  weat^iers  and  cyBsates.  Tbe  very 
great  amonnt  of  phthisis  and  other  organic  disesaes  of  tbe  kings  ia 
4*he  navy,  as  ^well  as  in  the  army,  ia  certainly  one  of  the  most  strikiog 
HeatnreB  of  the  statistical  retnrnB  of  both  servioes  in  relation  to  moiv- 
tality  and  invaliding.  We  must  •confine  oar  present  remadcs  to  the 
•navy. 

In  1856,  ^int  t>f  a  total  mcnrtality  of  6^  irom  disease,  17l»  deaths 
were  due  to  pulmonic  >afrectionB,  chiefly  |>bth&ds;  and  of  the  918  men 
invalided  from  disease  that  year,  1(^  were  diachaiged  on  account  o£ 
consumption,  and  49  from  other  pulmonic  disorders.  In  1857,  of  the 
total  deaths  (023)  from  diseaae  in  the  servioe,  129  were'Caiiaed  by 
consumption,  uid  27  by  pneumonia  or  bronchitis;  and  of  the  1266 
invalided  from  the  results  of  disease  in  the  course  of  the  year,  250 
were  on  account  of  pulmonary  mischief — viz. :  188  from  phthisis, 
47  from  pneumonia,  &c.,  and  15  from  asthma. 

The  great  previdence  of  tubercular  disease  among  our  sailoie^  not 
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tti«to6  8tatioa<mIylKrt  on  almoal  evioy  sUfiion  whom  our  fleets  ftre 
leot,  and  thevetee  irFetpeodve  m.  a  grett  meaanre  of  oHoMtic  diffin 
Maeefl^  ia  aaaljeoi  wMah  aordj  oalla  for  aorutiaj.  The  nan  ave^  of 
^oifa^  free  from  all  signs  of  the  cyaeaae  when  esioUed;  mkI  we  know 
ihat  ihtef  afe  well  fed  and  dotlied,  and  have  all  the  advantages  a£ 
imaMwKato  aiedioal  oare  when  ill.  Sea  «ir  and  tihip  ezaraae  are  nor^- 
OYer  prophjiaotios  latfaer  than  prediiqKMMBts  of  the  cadMogr  on  which 
it  is  graded. 

What,  then,  can  be  the  matn  oanae  or  aanses  of  so  mnch  consumption, 
from  year  to  year,  among  the  crews  of  our  ships  of  war?  The  Boyal 
OommisBTon  on  the  health  of  the  army  adopted  the  conclusion,  to 
which  previoos  obeervations  in  dviJ  life  had  brought  the  best  sanitanr 
kquirers,  that  the  breathing  of  an  impure  atmosphere  charged  with 
animal  effluvia  during  the  hours  of  sleep  has  much,  very  much,  to  do 
with  the  production  o[  that  depioned  and  deteriorated  state  of  health 
^hioh  leads  to  the  development  of  tulmrcfjUosis.  When  once  the 
ttoifyid  tendency  is  generated,  ^veiy  fresh  chill  and  catarrh  serves  to 
stimulate  and  hurry  on  the  latent  mischief;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
wary  stroiag  effort  of  mnacolar  ^xerdon  increasas  the  liability  to  aa 
attack  of  bismo|^siiL  It  is  probably  in  the  direction  hers  indioBted 
tfaatinqiiry  mm disoovar  ttie  true  sola4»on  of  a  problem  ao  -vitally 
aflfecting  the  welfieure  and  efficiency  of  our  navy. 

Eveiytlniig  indicates  that  the  master  sanitary  defect  in  our  ships  of 
war  is  tbe  ineuffieieat  aocommodation  for  the  men,  and  the  consequent 
excessive  crowding  of  them  at  night  in  the  lower  and  w)orst4ired 
deoka,  wiule  there  is  always  more  or  less  apaee,  purer  and  better  vei^ 
tilated,  Uiat  is  not  occupied  by  ^le  crew  at  aU.  The  oontinoance  ofl 
tiiis  firalty  arrai^gemetrt  ia  bat  the  lelic  of  an  old  pr^ndioe  that  the 
upper  gun  decks  must  be  kept  ready  at  all  times  for  action  with  an 
enen^y  at«  moment's  notice.  But  ships  do  not  encounter  ships  even 
in  the  dark  without  some  warning,  and  there  is  always  plenty  of  time 
to  clear  away  hammocks.  Executive  officers  now  admit  that  there  is 
really  no  good  reason  for  the  practice,  and  that  it  would,  moreover,  be 
"benc^ial  to  distribute  the  men  more  apart ;  of  course,  all  the  medical 
officers  of  the  navy  would  heartily  approve  of  such  a  change.  Besides 
ihe  diseases  already  enumerated,  there  are  other  prevalent  maladies 
among  seamen,  occasioning  much  loss  of  service  eveiy  year,  which,  if 
not  caused,  are  at  least  greatly  aggravated  by  the  same  f^gencies  as  we 
liave  indicated.  Kheumatism  with  its  ^sequelsQ,  and  ulcecs,  may  be 
mentioned  in  tins  £unily. 

The  other  great  hygienic  evil  in  the  navy  is  intemperance— a  pro- 
lific cause,  unhappily,  of  much  sickness  and  mortality  fi*om  year  to 
year.  Diseases  of  the  nervous  system — viz.,  apoplexy,  paralysis, 
ddirium  tremens,  and  insanity,  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
registers  of  deatlhs  and  invaliding  in  both  services,  but  especially 
in  the  navy.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  the  abuse  of 
spirituous  liquors  is  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  Many,  too,  of  the 
violmt  deaths  from  drownings  suicide,  &c.,  are  due  to  the  same  cause. 
The  substitution  of  suitable  and  pleasant  drinks  for  the  everlasting 
grog  is  a  problem  of  immense  moment. 
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^  The  reader  may  thus  bave  seen  what  a  rich  and  inieree^'ng  field  oi 
instruction  in  medioal  statiatios  will  be  opened  up  bj  tbe  annual  reports 
of  our  nayy  and  army.  Tbeir  yalne  will  go  on  increasing,  as  t^e  <^ 
portonities  of  larger  comparison  are  multiplied.  Would  tbat  similar 
opportunities  were  a£Porded  in  civil  life  1  Witb  tbis  wish,  we  end  as 
we  began,  by  strongly  recommending  to  tbe  profession  tbe  oonsiden^ 
tion  of  tbe  best  means  to  effoct  tbis  bigbly  desirable  object 
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Cerebral  patbology  bas  always  ranked  among  tbe  most  difficult  sub- 
jects submitted  to  the  medical  inquirer,  and  at  the  present  day  must 
be  admitted  to  be  more  imperfectly  understood  than  any  other  de- 
partment of  pathology.  Nor  is  the  explanation  of  this  circumstance 
difficult  when  we  reflect  on  the  structure  of  the  brain,  on  its  position — 
withdrawn  as  it  is  from  every  means  of  dii'ect  observation  during  life, 
and  on  tbe  peculiar  nature  of  its  functions,  of  the  mode  of  relation  of 
which  to  the  nerve-matter  we  have  no  distinct  conception.  The 
mechanism  of  the  secretion  of  the  bile  from  the  liver,  and  of  tbe  urine 
from  tbe  kidneys,  can  in  all  its  cruder  parts  be  displayed  by  micro- 
scopical examination,  although  why  bile  should  flow  from  tbe  secreting 
tissue  of  tbe  liver,  and  urine  from  that  of  the  kidneys,  we  cannot 
explain ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  brain,  we  bave  no  clue  to  interpret 
how  it  is  that  sensation,  motion,  and  thought  are  developed  frx>m  its 
tissue.  It  is  the  medium,  we  say,  of  an  immaterial  principle,  wbicb 
can  only  act  by  and  through  it ;  but  how  its  functions,  as  a  medium, 
are  performed  is  an  enigma  which  must  apparently  ever  escape  human 
iuv^igation. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  performance  of  the  cerebral  functions  there  are 
certain  factors  revealed  to  us  by  experiment  and  observation  as 
essential — sucb  as  a  proper  supply  of  arterial  blood,  a  due  removal  of 
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Tenons  bloody  and  an  appropriate  quality  of  blood.  With  these  most 
ooncnr  an  integrity  of  tissue,  and,  in  connexion  with  the  higher 
fiumlties  of  the  mind,  a  sufficient  development  of  the  whole  brain,  and 
a  due  relative  development  of  its  several  segments.  These  conditions 
of  normal  function  are  in  part  discoverable  during  life,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  respecting  both  the 
physiology  and  pathology  of  the  brain,  to  inquire  anatomically  how 
they  are  provided  for,  and,  in  general,  to  determine  under  what  circum- 
stances  they  may  be  deranged ;  and  then,  with  what  symptoms  such 
denmgements  are  associated.  We  must  therefore  hail  with  satisfaction 
any  contributions  which  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  brain ;  and  having  at  the  present  time  before  us  the 
pablications  whose  titles  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  cull  from  them  whatever  is  novel  or  calculated  to  im- 
prove our  acquaintance  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  cerebral 
circulation,  particularly  in  the  venous  system,  both  in  health  and 
Qisoaooi 

Taking  the  first  work  on  our  list,  the  monograph  of  Luschka,  we 
find  several  interesting  anatomical  points  in  it,  having,  some,  the  recom- 
mendation of  novelty,  others^  the  merit  of  accurate  investigation :  these 
rabjects,  however,  are  not,  as  the  title  of  the  work  would  lead  one  to 
soppoee,  restricted  to  the  history  of  the  venous  plexuses  of  the  brain  ; 
but  also  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  the  ventricles  and  sub-arachnoid 
^Muxe,  their  lining  membranes,  and  the  structure  of  the  spinal  cord, 
receive  an  equal  amount  of  attention.  And  it  seems  well  worth  a 
momentaiy  digression  from  the  subject  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  to 
pat  on  record  some  of  the  more  remarkable  results  arrived  at  by 
Luschka  respecting  these  several  structures. 

At  the  outset  of  his  chapter  on  the  fourth  ventricle,  or  as  he  calls 
it,  Uie  ventricle  of  the  cerebellum,  Luschka  adduces  some  original 
lesearches  on  the  much-mooted  question  of  the  existence  of  a  central 
canal  in  the  spinal  cord  in  the  human  subject,  and  concludes  from 
theu  that  such  a  canal  exists,  and  may  be  tiuced  even  in  the  cords 
of  adult&  This  central  unoccupied  cylinder,  in  the  young  extends 
the  entire  length  of  the  cord,  and  is  separated  from  the  nerve-tissue 
surrounding  it  by  a  layer  of  connective  tissue,  overlaid  on  its  free 
sur&oe  with  epithelium.  But  in  the  adult,  the  continuity  of  the 
canal  is  more  or  less  interrupted  at  parts,  by  abnormal  growth  of  the 
connective-tissue  or  epithelium,  or  by  the  development  of  the  well- 
known  corpora  amylacea,  which  Yirchow,  by  the  way,  has  described 
as  existing  in  a  sort  of  central  axis  of  ependyma,  occupying  the  site 
of  the  spinal  canal,  and  representing  it  in  mature  life. 

The  spinal  canal  communicates  above  with  the  fourth  ventricle, 
which,  in  its  turn,  opens  into  the  sub-arachnoid  space  through  an 
aperture  at  the  pointed  end  of  the  calamus  scriptorius.  This  aperture 
vas  described  by  Majendie;  but  its  existence  has  been  denied  by 
Todd,*  and  more  recently  by  Yirchow  and  KoUiker.     To  decide  the 

*  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  p.  45.    1846. 
67-xxix.  8 
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p^t;  Lnsclika  has  taken  gteat  pa!^  atoci  )p¥oe«edB  bjr  aMklomkal 
inVestigatioii,  hf  experiment,  and  by  att  a^ipekl  to  recohled  etergical 
eases  where  tbe  toefebkx>  sp&m^  flnid  has  eecaiped  from  tbe  «ranitim 
tlnring  life,  to  demonstrate  its  existehoe;  and,  as  a  corollary  to  ^  the 
fa^  of  the  intercommunication  of  the  several  sab-atiiMsbnctd  spaces  or 
coninences.  Indeed,  the  case  dted  bj  Dr.  Bmrrows,  of  spfMt  bSda, 
hiight  of  ?bse!f  be  considered  i^rell-nlgh  condnsive  of  \km  fiwt  of  tlie 
direct  c6teihunication  of  the  anb-arachbotd  spades  together  ai^  iHth 
the  spinf^  snb-aracbnotd  cavity;  for  in  that  instance,  pr^iesiire  on  the 
flnid  tnmoor  of  the  spine  was  seen  to  upheaTe  the  bram  £rom  its  base. 
On  the  other  hand,  Luschka  confirms  the  now  preva^ing  opinion  that 
the  canal  described  by  Bichat  as  extending  into  the  mtd  Tentride 
has  no  existence;  abd  that  what  that  distinguished  anatottilst  eonoelTed 
to  h6  snch  is  too<lirng  motie  than  one  of  th<^  sheath -like  prolongatlonB 
of  the  Arachnoid  given  o^  around  every  vessel  or  nerve  passing  in  or  ont 
of  the  braih,  atad  in  this  particular  instance  snrrounding  the  vmne  CkdenL 

The  arachnoid  membrane,  both  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  haa 
b^u  very  attentively  examined  by  Lusehka,  who  asserts,  thai  not 
xmly  k  it  covert  with  epitbeHum  on  that  surfkce  which  Is  turned 
towards  its  opposite  layer  ih  the  arachnoid  cavity,  but  also  on  khe  one 
which  fkces  the  ^la  mater — ^not,  indeed,  where  it  is  in  actual  contact 
wfth  the  latter,  b^t  where  it  bridges  ach>es  the  cerebiial  iaeqvMJitieB 
cmd  constitutes  snb-'toichnoTd  spao^  This  heaffirms  of  the  arvidhnoid 
bbth  of  the  ^raih  ahd  spitm!  cord.  With  this  ftu^  fs  associated 
imother,  of  Ynixch  intereil; — vie.,  that  there  is  a  covering  of  ^itfa^um 
on  the  pia  mater, — alike  on  that  covering  th6  braii^  and  on  thai 
investing  the  spinal  cord.  We  here  content  ourwivee  with  stating 
the  facts  as  asserted,  leavmg  the  reader  to  examine  LuSchka^s  do- 
mohstratfon  of  them  in  the  work  under  notice  (see  pp.  133,  l4l). 

Anoth^  disputed  poitit  in  anatomy  may  be  considered  to  be  settled 
by  the  researches  of  Luschka-^vie.,  the  presence  of  c^ia  npoA  the 
^ithelium  lining  the  ventncles  of  the  brain  in  adult  age ;  for  he  has 
met  with  these  OTgatos  in  thre^  cases  where  he  had  tJne  opportunity  of 
examining  the  brain  vety  soon  after  death.  But  though  cilia  exut  on 
the  v^tricular  epithetinm,  they  are  not  discoverable  on  that  covering 
the  i^rold  plexad^  wi<^$n  the  ventricles,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
yoiii^g  of  eoD^  animals ;  what  may  be  the  real  physi<4ogical  Im- 
port of  cilia  in  the  Cerebral  Cavities  it  Is  difHenlt  to  Burmiae,  fet' 
by  their  distribution  over  sucb  wide  surftu^  a^  th)ta  the  relatioa  of 
the  ventricles  to  their  otitlets,  they  can  scarcely  eerve  the  fhncdon 
usually  assigned  to  them  of  aieting  the  escape  of  a  secretion.  At)d  if 
their  presence  were  at  aH  necessary  to  the  ftitctibns  of  thd  ventricles, 
it  Would  be  equally  difficult  to  account  for  the  absence  of  cilia  iti  those 
oavfties  in  various  animals,  such  as — according  to  Lasehka^ — the  hox«e 
and  rabbit.  But  though  the  office  of  the  cilk  wfthin  the  ventrtcks  h 
obscure,  there  is  tao  doubt  that  the  epithelial  celk,  both  of  the  ventri- 
cular epithet um  and  of  the  choroid  plexuses,  are  ao^vely  concerned  in 
the  secretion  of  a  serous  fluid.  Luschka  met  with  pellucid  drope  within 
the  cells,  and  saw  them  escape  as  a  transparent  fluid ;  and  without 
doubt  these  hyaline  drops  are  the  same  as  the  oil  globules  described  by 
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on  tbe  rar&oe  of  the  Teatricles,  Considering  the  vascular 
nature  of  the  dioroid  plexuaes,  we  may  regard  them  as  probably  very 
actively  aecaneting  organs;  indeed^  their  viUi4ike  procesHes  are  vety 
fikirly  oempaiable  wi^  the  Malpighian  tufts  of  the  kidneys.  However, 
they  are  pecnJiar  in  their  ftiiniite  structure^  iot  beneath  the  epithelial 
ooat|  and  ovedaying  tke  bloodvessels,  is  a  lamina  of  considerable  thick- 
aeeiy  of  a  komogeneoos  or  very  finely  granular  texture,  which  it  must 
be  admitted  oonetitutes  a  mechanical  impediment  to  that  free  exus- 
meee  of  aerous  fluid  from  the  vessels  which  we  meet  with  in  the  case  of 
the  arterial  plexoaea  of  the  kidneys.  Moreover,  this  structureless 
layer  af^iean  to  have  the  power  of  producing  from  itself  villi-like  pn»- 
oeaae%  net  entirely  homogeneous  in  composition,  but  having  a  darker 
and  more  roughly  granular  centre,  which  augments  in  length  with  the 
growth  of  the  vUlus.  Luschka  has  well  displayed  this  lamina  and  its 
proceaaes  in  kis  figures^  and  states  that  in  its  chemical  compositiou  it 
somewhat  difEbrs  from  common  connective  tissue. 

Belbre  dismiBging  these  anatomical  memoranda^  it  is  desirable  to  note 
the  viUi-like  procsases  given  off  both  from  the  visceral  and  parietal 
layers  of  the  arachnoid,  for  the  knowledge  of  them  throws  light  on 
various  recorded  morbid  phenomena  in  the  anatomy  of  the  sur&ce  of 
the  brain.  These  pnicesses  are  met  with  along  the  contiguous  borders 
of  theheisispherefi^  on  each  side  the  fedx,  sometimes  as  £eu:  backwards  as 
the  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum.  They  are  normal  structures, 
for  unlike  the  Pacchionian  bodiee^  they  occur  at  the  earliest  period  of 
li&,  and  have  no  connexion  with  the  pia  mater.  On  the  parietal  arach- 
noid, they  are  chiefly  restricted  to  the  sides  of  the  longitudinal  sinusen; 
are  very  small  in  young  children,  but  may  attain  so  considerable  a 
length  in  old  persons  as  to  extend  between  those  formed  on  the  visceral 
sorface  of  the  membrane  and  unite  with  them. 

Let  us  DOW  revert  to  the  consideration  of  the  cerebral  circulation. 
This  is  distanguisbedt  as  is  weU  known,  by  not  a  few  remarkable  pecu- 
liarities dependent  em  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and  on  its  position  at 
the  sunmat  of  the  cerebro-spiaal  axis,  enclosed  within  the  hollow  and 
well-cugh  completely  closed  cranial  cavity.  For  instance,  the  active 
function  of  the  brain  demands  a  very  large  supply  of  blood,  but  so  deli- 
cate is  its  tissue  that  the  permeation  of  it  by  a  network  of  arteries 
and  veijis,  in  the  manner  common  in  other  organs,  would  be  incom- 
patible with  its  integrity  ;  hence  it  is  that  the  arteries  break  up  into 
minute  branches  before  entering  its  substance,  and  that  the  venous 
bloud  is  collected  by  small  radicles  within  the  nervous  tissue  and  dis- 
chaiged  iato  large  peripheral  venous  sinuae6»  er  into  laige  veins,  all  so 
placed  in  the  hollow  interspaces  between  the  cerebral  couvolutions  as  to 
obviate  pressure  upon  them.  With  the  same  view  of  avoiding  injury  to 
the  sofr  brain  matter,  the  great  arteries  are  much  contorted  on  entering 
the  eranium,  so  as  thereby  to  diminish  theio^pulae  of  the  arterial  cnrreut 
throqgh  then,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  very  freely  anastomose  so 
a»  to  favour  an  equable  distribution  of  blood  to  eveiy  pirt,  and  to  ooun- 
Uniact  as  far  as  possible  the  ill  e£Bects  of  the  a^rreat  of  artsirial  supply  in 
any  one  of  its  normal  sources. 

The  supply  of  blood  to  the  braiu  is  very  large,  and  is  estimated  at 
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one-foarth  of  the  whole  quantity  in  the  body.  It  reaches  the  cranium 
by  four  capacious  arteries,  so  derived  from  the  several  main  trunks 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  being  cut 
off  from  all.  And  should  it  by  disease  or  accident  be  interrupted  in 
one  or  other  channel,  the  remarkable  arterial  anastomosis,  the  so-called 
*'  circle  of  Willis,"  at  the  base  of  the  bndn,  affords  a  most  powerful 
safeguard  against  the  otherwise  rapidly  destructive  consequences  of  such 
an  interruption,  by  the  collateral  circulation  it  at  once  ensures.  How 
great  is  the  security  this  anastomosis  furnishes,  is  shown  by  the  records 
of  cases  of  disease,  and  of  surgical  operation  as  well  as  by  experiment. 
For  it  is  astonishing,  especially  when  we  take  into  account  the  evident 
demand  made  by  the  cerebral  tissue  for  arterial  blood  for  its  healthy 
activity,  how  largely  the  supply  may  be  arrested  by  ligature  or  stop- 
page of  the  arteries  entering  the  cranium,  and  more  particularly  when 
the  arrest  is  effected  gradually.  For  striking  examples  of  this  £Eu;t  we 
have  only  to  turn  to  the  excellent  brochure  of  M.  Ehrmann,  who  has 
collected  notices  from  almost  every  available  source,  of  cases  of  opera- 
tion and  of  disease  involving  the  stoppage  of  the  circulation  through 
the  several  arteries  entering  the  cranium. 

In  the  lower  animals  the  tolerance  with  which  the  cutting  off  the 
arterial  supply  to  their  brains  is  borne  would  be  scarcely  credible  had  we 
not  abundant  experimental  evidence  of  the  fact.  In  dogs  and  rabbits 
both  common  carotids  may  be  tied,  and  mostly  with  impunity,  for 
symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance  after  the  operation  are  more  fre- 
quently absent.  In  the  case  of  rabbits,  not  only  may  the  two  common 
carotids  be  ligatured,  but  in  addition,  one  of  the  vertebral  arteries,  and 
yet  the  brain  appear  to  be  uninjured.  But  if  in  these  animals  or  in 
dogs  all  four  arteries  going  to  the  encephalon  be  tied,  convulsions  of  an 
epileptiform  character  at  once  occur,  and  death  quickly  follows ;  never- 
theless, under  this  aggravated  assault  upon  the  cerebral  circulation^ 
death  is  no  necessaiy  consequence,  for  if  some  of  the  ligatures  be  shortly 
removed,  the  cerebx^  functions  speedily  recover  themselves. 

In  the  human  being  the  tolerance  of  arrest  of  the  arterial  current, 
though  considerable,  falls  much  short  of  that  exhibited  by  these  and 
other  lower  animals.  Of  the  e£&K)ts  of  such  arrest  on  the  latter,  as  {at 
as  their  brain  functions  are  concerned,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we 
have  less  evidence  than  of  the  consequences  ensuing  when  man  is  the 
subject  of  operation.  For  in  those  animals  we  have  to  deal  with  a  much 
less  highly  organized  or  developed  brain,  and  with  beings  more  inca- 
pable of  conveying  or  of  manifesting  to  the  observer  the  actual  effects 
of  the  experiments  upon  the  encephalon.  The  partial  abolition  of  cere- 
bral function  in  them  is  of  less  moment  to  their  entire  organization 
than  it  is  in  man  ;  during  the  operation  they  are  well-nigh  in  the  con- 
dition of  anencephalotts  creatures,  but  this  state  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  performance  of  the  functions  essential  to  life,  and  in  these 
lower  animals  as  compared  with  the  human  subject,  the  cerebral  organi- 
zation occupies  a  much  less  important  position  in  the  economy. 
Moreover,  there  is  another  cause  of  the  same  class,  why  the  deprivation 
of  arterial  blood  is  of  less  importance  in  the  inferior  animals,  and  it  is 
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one  indicated  by  the  results  of  expeiiments — viz.,  the  greater  toler- 
ance of  injarj  as  we  descend  in  the  animal  scaie  ;  for  instance,  the  ex- 
periments  on  the  arrest  of  arterial  blood  to  the  brain  may  be  carried  out 
to  a  greater  degree  in  rabbits  than  in  dogs ;  that  is,  in  animals 
whose  existence  is  of  a  more  vegetative  nature  than  in  those  of  a  higher 
grada  In  the  horse,  the  deligation  of  the  carotids  is  borne  with  less 
impnnity  than  in  the  dog;  but  here  this  circumstance  is  best  explained 
by  the  fkct  of  tbe  vertebral  arteries  in  the  former  being  relatively  of  small 
siie,  and  therefore  less  able  to  compensate  for  the  diminished  supply 
from  tbe  carotida 

To  return  to  the  results  of  observation  on  the  human  subject : 
tbe  sudden  tying  of  one  common  carotid  is  often  fatal,  but  the  stop- 
page of  its  arterial  current,  when  gradual,  as  by  disease,  is  mostly 
without  prejudice  to  the  brain.  Indeed,  a  case  is  on  record  where 
both  carotids  bad  been  rendered  imperforate  by  ossification  of  their 
coats,  and  yet  the  cerebral  functions  had  remained  intact ;  and  in  the 
history  of  surgery  there  is  a  long  array  of  cases  in  which  both 
carotids  have  been  tied,  and  provided  that  several  days  have  elapsed 
between  the  operation  being  performed  on  the  one  and  on  the  other 
artery,  the  majority  of  the  patients  have  escaped  not  only  death,  but 
also  any  appreciable  detriment  to  their  brains.  Ehrmann  has  collected 
a  very  lai^  namber  of  cases  of  ligature  of  the  carotids,  and  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that,  in  only  twenty-one  per  cent,  is  there  a  fatal  ter- 
minatiou.  However,  of  the  forty-nine  cases  of  ligature  of  one  carotid, 
which  are  more  particularized  by  him  than  the  rest,  there  were 
sjrmptoms  of  cerebral  disorder  in  forty,  and  death  in  twenty-eight. 

The  cerebral  disturbances  following  ligature  of  the  carotid  are 
bemipl^ia,  with,  or  more  frequently  without,  convulsions ;  and  these 
symptoms  may  appear  soon  after  the  operation,  or  be  delayed  some  days. 
There  is  another  point  respecting  the  injurious  consequences  of  the 
ligature — viz.,  that  they  may  disappear  after  a  brief  continuance  ;  the 
hemiplegia  declines  and  ceases,  unless  indeed  it  is  associated  with 
organic  change  of  the  cerebral  tissue — a  change  which  the  autopsy  of 
&td  cases  shows,  and  which  from  d  priori  considerations  might  other- 
wise be  predicated  to  be— i.e.,  softening,  pretty  constantly  of  the  white 
or  anaemic  form,  but  sometimes  inflammatoiy.  The  hemiplegia  is  almost 
invariably  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  to  that  on  which  the  artery 
is  tied ;  still  this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  for  Ehrmann  quotes  two 
instances  in  which  the  paralysis  was  on  the  same  side.  Other  accidents 
tfter  ligature  of  the  carotids  deserving  mention,  are  temporary  or  com- 
plete blindness,  loss  of  hearing,  severe  cephalalgia,  and  now  and  then 
loss  of  power  over  the  speech,  a  consequence  which  some  are  disposed 
to  consider  due  not  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  arterial  current  from  a  part 
of  the  brain,  but  to  the  recurrent  laryngeal  or  some  other  nerve  sup- 
plying the  larynx  being  included  within  the  ligature. 

The  marvel  that  the  arrest  of  so  much  arterial  blood  to  the  brain  as 
ii  involved  by  the  tying  of  one  or  both  carotids,  is  not  more  fotal,  or  at 
least  not  more  prejudio^l  to  the  human  subject,  is  mainly  explicable, 
is  before  hinte<t  by  the  existence  of  the  free  intercommunication  of 
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the  Bereral  cerebral  ftrteriee  in  the  ^  eirele  of  Winis,"  and  of  tbe  conse- 
quent facility  with  which  the  blood  receimi  from  the  channelB  jret 
open  finds  its  way  to  all  parts  of  the  encephalic  mass.  But  we  Tentnre 
to  assert,  that  this  admirable  provision  of  our  Creator  wooM  be  even 
more  effective  than  it  seems  to  be  in  man,  probably  well  nigh  as  mndi 
so  as  we  find  it  in  the  more  highly  organised  mammalia  which  have 
been  the  sabjects  of  experiments,  were  it  not  that  when  one  or  other 
principal  artery  of  the  craninm  is  obstraeted,  there  is  almost  always 
more  or  less  wide-spread  disease  in  other  arteries  of  this  region,  and 
therefore  the  co-existence  of  a  cause  of  cerebral  distnrbanoe  over  and 
above  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  arrested  flow  of  blood  ihroagb 
one,  or  it  may  be  two,  of  the  ordinary  channels.  In  proof  c^  this  we 
bave  only  to  study  the  history  of  the  eases  in  whidtk  Tssort  to  ligstore 
of  the  carotids  has  been  sought  as  a  mode  of  treatment.  Tbe  neariy 
universal  cause  for  such  a  severe  remedy  has  been  aneniTsm ;  a  leaion 
of  the  arterial  coats,  and  one  which  pathology  teaches  us  is  not  of  a 
local  character,  but  pervades  otiier  arteries  in  various  d^;rees  as  a  finrm 
of  disordered  nutrition.  Consequently,  it  is  conrect  to  argue  thatt,  as 
a  rule,  where  disease  has  invaded  tbe  coats  of  one  or  other  great  artcorial 
trunk  from  the  aoita,  it  has  extended  iteelf  also,  in  a  varying  degree^ 
to  the  ramifications  of  that  trunk,  and  that  as  a  necessary  seqaeaoe 
those  branches  will  be  less  fitted  to  serve  their  pnr|iose  in  the  pro* 
cesses  of  nutrition  oi  the  organ  they  supply.  This  eonsidemtion  will 
often  aflbrd,  in  our  opinion,  a  better  explanation  of  the  di£faveot  ter- 
naination  of  similar  (^rations  on  the  carotid  arteries  in  the  human 
subject,  than  does  the  varying  size  ci  the  arteries  in  the  ^eivde  of 
Willis,"  as  put  forward  by  Elurnann.  Not  that  we  would  deny  the 
Importance  of  this  latter  explanation,  for  the  relative  fiKnlity  offered  by 
anatomical  arrangements  in  difierent  persons  for  distributing  an  ade-> 
quate  supply  of  Mood  to  every  part  of  the  brain,  when  one  or  two 
modes  of  its  access  are  withdrawn,  must  be  of  much  moment,  but  we 
would  insist  on  the  necessity  of  coupling  with  this  condition  that  of  the 
varying  state  of  the  arteries  in  reganl  to  their  healthy  states  as  well  thoea 
concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  *'  circle  of  Willis,"  as  of  those  beyond 
it.  Again,  though  Ehrmann  has  shown  that  in  diflRsrent  individnals 
the  relative  siae  ^the  arteries  in  the  ''eirole  of  Willis*'  varies,  and  this 
almost  exclusively  in  reference  to  the  ^^  eommumootftn^  arteries  of  the 
anastomosis,  yet  he  has  fiuled  to  connect  the  diminished  calibre  with 
the  occurrence  of  cerebral  disorder  in  any  of  the  detailed  csaes  of 
stoppage  of  the  cranial  vessels. 

This  same  fact,  that  where  the  arterial  supply  has  been  cut  off  in  any 
human  sulnject,  it  has  been  as  a  consequence  of  disease,  and  mostly  also 
connected  ^th  disease  in  other  arteries  of  the  craninm,  may,  aa  before 
intimated,  be  employed  in  part  explanation  of  tbe  ciroumstance  that 
such  arrests  in  the  cranial  ^ronlatk>n  are  much  more  firequently  at- 
tended by  injurious  eflects  than  happens  when  any  of  the  lower 
animals  are  experimented  on,  because  such  animab  are  «ften  jftong, 
and  may  pretty  confidently  be  presumed  to.  have  almost  invariably 
bealthy  oerebnd  arteries. 
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Spffiment  baa  been  said  to  prpy«^  that  though  the  brai|i  in  man 
requires  so  large  a  share  of  blooci,  that  tho^gh  its  tissue  be  so  delicate 
and  readily  derangedi  at^d  though  the  arterial  pressure  at  the  base  be 
pi^esumed  of  importance  to  its  ^i^thj  action,  jet  that  this  free  and 
rigorous  current  may  be  iuterrupted  in  one  or  even  two  of  its  principal 
channels  with  no  material  and  no  lasting  inju^  to  its  integrity  or 
functional  activity.  And  we  have  found  the  explanation  of  this 
ipununity  in  the  adpiirable  arrangement  of  the  channels  of  oopimuni- 
cation  between  the  several  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  im- 
portance of  thiis  eonfluence  of  the  arteries  is  further  exhibited  by  the 
history  of  cases  where  obstruction  has  occurred  in  the  vessels  on 
the  oUier  aide  of  it>  or,  in  other  words,  distal  to  it.  We  cannot  here 
appeal  to  experiment  to  show  this,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  for  it 
iu  pathological  anatomy,  in  instances  of  occlusion  by  coa^ula  and 
fihnnous  masses— oasea^  that  i^  of  eniMict. 

When  such  local  anests  of  the  circulation  occur,  the  symptoms  are 
those  of  apoplexy,  and  though  ooxisciousness  may  not  always  be  lost, 
th^e  is  hemiplegia  more  or  toss  complete  j  and  if  no  collateral  circu- 
lation can  be  sufficiently  s^t  up,  the  paralysis  is  permanent.  Con- 
voLdona,  however,  do  not  enter  into  the  category  of  symptoms. 
Patients  do  not,  in  these  examples  of  isolated  stoppages  of  the  circu- 
latioi^  escape  soot  free,  as .  they  may  do  when  a  grand  arterial  trunk, 
auch  as  the  carotid,  is  tied ;  they  suffer  from  paralysis :  and  the  circum- 
atanoe  of  this  condition  being  teimporary,  or  of  its  becoming  permanent 
\lj  the  production  of  softening,  appears  to  us  to  be  ^regulated  almost 
eutirelv  by  the  position  of  the  obstructed  vessel.  For  if  this  be  on 
the  external  8uvn^:e  of  the  brsun,  and  some  shopt  distance  before  the 
artery  has  brol^en  up  into  its  minute  branches,  piercing  the  cerebral 
maaa  itself  then  a  collateral  circulation  may  be  readily  established  with 
sorroundii^  vessels:  on  the  contrary,  if  the  obstruction  be  beyond 
such  a  point  and  witnin  the  cereb^  tissi^e,  then  there  is  little  chance 
of  an  adequate  collateral  circulation  being  set  up,  for  the  vessels  into 
which  tjie  artenr  has  resolved  itself  are  very  small,  and  traverse  the 
brain-aubstance  Gke  a  leash  of  collateral  straight  capillaries,  recalling 
in  some  measure  the  straight  course  of  the  arteries  paaain|j  through  the 
medullary  portion  of  the  aidpev. 

The  copious  arterial  supply  to  the  brain  through  four  large  channels, 
9p  derived  from  the  aorta  or  from  one  of  its  primary  divisions  as  to 
admit  the  current  upward  of  the  blood  direct  from  the  left  ventricle, 
involves  a  lai^  afnount  of  pressure  9n  the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  some  estimate  of  which  it  is  usually  sought  to  deduce  by  citing 
the  fiEict  of  the  blood  being  propelled  upon  dividon  of  the  carotid — as^ 
for  instance,  in  decapitation — to  a  distance  of  five  or  six  feet.  Cer- 
tainly allowance  must  be  made  for  the  curved  course  of  the  arteries 
before  entering  the  cranial  cavity  j  but  after  this  and  every  other  con. 
eeivable  cause  of  diminished  cardiac  impulse  be  adn^itted,  a  very  con. 
aderable  degree  of  pressure  Doust  necessarily  exist  Indeed,  we  get 
direct  evidence  of  tois  fi^^t  in  the  movement  of  the  brain,  which  is 
qrnchronpus  with  the  systole  of  the  heartt    Some  of  the  older  physi- 
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ologists  attributed  the  pulsating  movements  of  the  brain  entirely  to 
the  arterial  impulse;  but  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  more 
evident  upheaving  and  subsidence  of  the  brain  are  due  to  respiration, 
-—expiration  being  attended  by  an  expansion  of  the  brain-maas,  and 
inspiration  by  its  sinking.  The  cerebral  pulsation  is  in  &ct  double^ 
being  in  part  due  to  respiratory  movements,  in  part  to  arterial 
impulse,  feut  respiration  acts  only  indirectly  through  the  venous 
system,  the  £ow  of  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  brain  and  from  the 
amuses  being  interrupted  dtuing  expiration,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
the  spinal  veins,  being  unable  to  empty  themselves,  force  up  into  the 
cranium  a  certain  quantity  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  conspire  still 
further  to  increase  the  Mness  of  the  cranial  cavity.  In  inspiration 
these  conditions  are  reversed,  and  the  blood  is  drawn  rapidly  towards 
the  heart,  with  a  corresponding  subsidence  of  the  encephalic  mass. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  movements  due  to  the  arterial  pulsation  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  though  veiy  much  slighter,  and  in  animals  much 
smaller  than  man,  inappreciable,  are  in  &ct  of  more  real  importance, 
for  they  are  directly  associated  with  the  process  of  nutrition,  the 
rising  of  the  brain  corresponding  with  the  interpenetration  of  its 
whole  tissue  with  arterial  blood. 

Any  cause,  therefore,  which  interferes  with  the  due  supply  of  arterial 
blood  will  more  seriously  affect  cerebral  fuitction  than  one  acting,  for 
instance,  through  the  respiration,  as  an  impediment  to  the  proper 
return  of  venous  blood.  Hence  heart  disease,  causing  a  decreased 
supply  of  arterial  blood  to  the  brain,  ought  to  be  followed  by  more 
pronounced  disturbance  of  function  than  lung  disease,  which  directly 
creates  an  impediment  only  to  the  return  of  venous  blood.  Tet  so 
interwoven  are  all  the  parts  of  the  economy,  that  the  impeded  venous 
circulation  soon  comes  to  materially  interfere  with  healthy  nutrition, 
by  opposing  itself  to  the  complete  distribution  of  arterial  blood ;  for 
an  equilibrium  must  be  maintained  within  the  cranium,  and  if  more 
venous  blood  be  retained,  less  arterial  will  be  required. 

Although,  as  Barrows  has  demonstrated,  the  cranial  cavity  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  perfectly  closed  sphere,  and  that  therefore  gravitation 
does  operate  upon  its  contents;  yet  its  character,  as  a  shut  sac,  is  not 
without  its  influence  on  the  circulation  within  it.  For  example,  it  is 
a  common  occurrence  in  ansemic  patients  to  find  more  or  less  con- 
gestion of  the  cerebral  membranes.  And  to  account  for  this  and 
similar  phenomena,  Otto  Miiller  has  insisted  on  the  possession  of  a 
suction-power  by  the  cranial  cavity,  acting  in  antagonism  to  the  force 
of  gravity;  the  two  forces,  however,  always  being  in  equUibrio.  This 
suction-power  is  attributed  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  body  at 
large,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  effects  experienced  on  any  remarkable 
alteration  of  the  latter,  as  in  ballooning  or  in  mountain-climbing.  Again, 
the  two  forces  may  be  made  to  co-operate  instead  of  antagonizing  each 
other,  by  placing  the  head  in  a  dependent  posture,  and  thus  mechani- 
cally counterpoising  the  force  of  gravitation.  Then  disordered  circu- 
lation is  the  consequence,  but  its  ill  effects  are  obviated  by  a  provoked 
augmentation  of  the  heart's  eneirgy  to  propel  the  blood  onward,  and 
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by  the  escape  of  some  of  the  excess  through  the  external  veins  of  the 
head. 

The  connexion  of  cerebral  with  heart  disease  has  been  much  noticed, 
and  yet  in  how  many  instances  of  the  latter  are  brain  symptoms 
d^dent.  Some  explanation,  therefore,  is  wanting  to  show  why,  if 
there  be  any  such  direct  relation  between  lesions  in  those  two  organs, 
it  should  not  display  itself  with  more  constancy.  This  explanation, 
we  believe,  is  principEdly  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  bloodvessels, 
the  walls  of  which,  if  abnormal  in  any  way,  produce  irregular  circu- 
lation, disordered  function,  and  diseased  nutrition  in  the  brain.  The 
operation  of  this  cause  in  the  system  generally  has  been  well  elucidated 
by  Virchow*s  examination  of  disorders  of  the  circulation  dependent 
on  lesions  of  the  bloodvessels  j  and  what  is  true  of  tissues  generally, 
may,  d/orHori,  be  maintained  with  respect  to  the  tissue  of  the  brain, 
which  is  intimately  dependent  on  its  blood-supply,  and  connected  with 
a  more  complicated  vascular  arrangement  than  found  elsewhere. 

To  illustrate  some  of  the  various  directions  in  which  the  circulation 
in  the  brain  may  be  modified  by  an  alteration  in  the  walls  of  the 
arteries  going  to  and  distributed  within  it,  we  may  remark  that  dimi- 
nished elasticity  of  the  walls,  whether  due  to  defective  nervous  supply 
or  to  organic  changes,  favours  the  gravitation  of  the  blood,  and  predis- 
poses to  tardy  circulation  and  to  stasis,  particularly  in  the  more 
dependent  parts  of  the  cranium.  So,  further,  if  this  decreased  elas- 
ticity of  the  vessels  be  combined  with  diminished  cardiac  impulse,  the 
arterial  circulation  is  still  more  embarrassed;  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  ci^illaries  is  impeded,  and  an  irregular  distribution  follows,  which 
extends  forwards  to  the  venous  radicles.  And  here,  when  there  is 
heart-disease,  we  shall  generally  have  the  condition  further  aggravated 
by  an  impeded  return  of  blood  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  by  the 
general  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  the  circulation,  and  oftentimes 
by  associated  pulmonary  disease.  Indeed,  if  there  be  free  return  of 
blood  from  the  head,  the  effects  of  diminic^ed  cardiac  activity  are  not 
necessarily  injurious ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  impeded,  the  venous 
stasis  reacts  backwards  upon  the  arterial  supply,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
we  have  occurring  irregular  circulation,  local  congestions,  altered  pres- 
sure on  the  brain  mass  throughout,  retained  blood  with  effete  material, 
and  obstruction  to  the  supply  of  the  arterial  blood,  so  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  healthy  activity  and  nutrition.  Pathological  observation 
teaches  us  how  frequently  the  heart's  energy  is  seriously  affected  by 
degenerative  processes  and  by  atheroma  of  its  arteries,  said  we  learn 
also  that  the  mischief  is  not  confined  to  the  central  organ  of  the  cir- 
culation, but  extends  in  a  vaiying  degree  to  the  arterial  channels,  and 
even  to  the  capillaries,  throughout  the  body.  The  cerebral  vessels  are 
particularly  prone  to  the  morbid  change,  which  destroys  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  the  elasticity  of  their  walls,  and  thereby  affects  not  only 
the  vigour  and  r^;ularity  of  their  circulation  through  them,  but  also 
their  function  as  the  media  for  the  nutrition  of  the  brain,  and  renders 
them  very  liable  to  rupture.  In  short,  in  such  morbid  conditions  of 
the  vessels  we  have  an  explanation  of  some  of  the  most  important 
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Imojoji  of  tbQ  VwQ^-eof  oo^gen^'oQ,  of  r^ptvre  mi  appple^,  i|n4 
softening.  And  if  we  proceed  to  analyse  the  history  of  cases  of  these 
lenons^  the  &9t  oovies  piominentlj  ov^  tii^t  k^arMiseaae  has  beea  a 
most  frequent  oonoomiUiit, 

I^.  InmaOf  of  Liverpool,  in  hia  able  essay  on  '  Atheroiaa  in  Arte- 
ries,' haa  adduced  nunievxiii^  es^aopqplos  Dlostrative  of  this  con9exioQ 
between  degenerative  disea«9  of  the  h^art  and  of  the  <^rebral  vessels. 
Analysb^g  Andral's  casein  he  remarks  that  "  of  five  ihtal  c^^s^  of  cere- 
bral Qongestioi^  thiee  had  phthisis,  two  atheroma  md  dis^^^se  pf  the 
heart  •  •  ,  lu  ^teen  iaW  ossea  of  oer^ral  hiei^orrhacje  ther^  was 
no  hiiftoiy  with  twp;  in  eight  cases  there  wm  diseasi^  of  the  heart* 
l^nd  strong  aoak^^ical  pipofe  qf  atheroma^  in  U^  other  ^  there  were 
great  debUity,  aathra^  oarbuncle^  d^a" 

MUller  epdefkYQura  to  explain  why  decreased  cardiap  e^argr  should, 
on  the  one  hand«  piredispoae  to  noienw  of  the  sKbstanpe,  iind^  on  the 
other,  to  congestion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain^  This  to  <ioea 
veiy  &irly  by  an  appeal  to  anatomical  and  physiological  &ctc^  For, 
as  can  be  provfid,  the  hnpediment  to  the  purrent  of  airteri^  blocNJi 
will  be  greater  through  the  multitude  of  fine  arteries  which  penetrate 
the  cerebral  inass  ai^  originate  in  i^  sudden  breeMng  up  of  ^  laiger 
artery  on  the  periphery,  than  through  the  n^oie  capacjeua  arteries 
whieh  are  di^ributed  in  the  pia  nutter  loid  lure  continuous  with  the 
large  arteries  at  the  ba^e  of  the  brain%  If  this  be  w*  then  eome 
degree  of  hypenemia  of  the  pia  mater  mnst  follow ;  fma  if  tbere  be 
mj  lung  disease,  this  abnormal  distribution  will  bo  prq^ortico^dly 
ezaggeratect  on  acoonnt  of  the  retardation  of  the  espi^  of  venous 
blood*  Put  this  is  not  all,  for  the  presupposed  defective  e^eray  of 
the  heart  and  enfeebled  re^iration  duectly  involye  diminished  Grain 
movementi^  and,  aq  a  consequenoe,  decreased  activity  of  the  cerebral 
oircu]ation»  for  the  npheavipg  of  t)ie  bnun  an4  its  |)ressure  against 
the  unyielding  oraniuni  iM^  presiimed  to  vjgorpualy  ^^  J^  prompting 
the  dischaige  of  venous  blood  frooi  the  membranes  ^d  ftn^usea,  whik^ 
the  alternating  qipovte  st^te  of  lubaidence  promotes  wi  i»  oonnocte^ 
with  augmented  furteiial  supply  fmd  pressure. 

The  persistenoe  of  this  passive  hyperemia  must  in  opurse  of  time 
origini^te  atraotiiral  ohangea  in  the  eerebml  subsMmce  mi  in  ite  mem? 
branes  and  vessels]  such,  fi)r  exempt  as  thickening,  exudation,  i^por 
pleotic  effusioni^  chronio  inflammatory  processes,  and  the  less  eppreci'* 
eble,  yet  not  less  imporU^ti  modificf^tion/a  of  the  nerve  matter  itselil 

We  have  im  yet  only  alluded  to  the  morbid  ejects  of  enfeebled  carr 
diao  action  and  arterial  pressure  on  the  brain*  bnt  there  are  others 
induced  by  the  opposite  Qonditipn«-^v]a.,  %  undue  heart  and  arterial 
impulse.  Bowever,  the  latter  are  of  br  lose  frequenpy  iis  morbifiq 
causes  than  the  former,  whilst  their  mpde  of  action  is  puire  readily 
conceivable,  To  this  last<aamed  cireumatanee  it  was  no  doubt  greatly 
owing  that  active  hypenemio  or  inflanunatory  states  were  for  so  long 
a  time  supposed  to  be  the  basis  of  moi^  head  ^ymptoms. 

An  incmsed  arterial  supply  presupposes  increased  functional  ao^ 
tivity  or  hyper»mi^  and   when   modei«^te  only,  end  tlie  vpnoi;^ 
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i93rstem  18  free,  no  lasting  ill  efkctB  neceaaarilj  oocnr.  Snolk  an  amount 
of  aogmented  cardiao  and  arterial  activity  we  have  exemplified  in  the 
e£kct0  of  the  emotions  and  paasioiie.  A.  more  rapid  whiri  of  blood 
through  the  oerebral  Teasels  constitutes  the  leading  character  of  aetiva 
delirium ;  and  whikt  it  proceeds  there  are  the  elements  of  exhaustion 
both  in  overworked  Amction  and  in  the  interference  with  nutrition  bj 
the  too  rapid  ourreot  through  the  capillaries.  Should  the  vascuhur 
disturbance  be  more  violent,  there  will  be  stasis  at  parte,  and  such  an 
interruption  of  the  nutritive  changes  as  is  comprehended  under  the 
term  inflammation. 

Dr.  Rolnnson*  has  well  studied  the  pathQlogj  of  incvsased 
arterial  supply,  and  in  the  case  of  the  liver  and  kidney,  has 
shown  how  largely  the  quantity  of  blood  may  be  increaaed  in  them 
by  their  capability  of  eulargement.  But  in  the  case  of  the  braiui 
though  we  may  admit  the  possibility  of  an  aogmentatioD  of  the 
quantity  of  blood  within  it,  yet  its  position  within  the  unyielding 
cranium  prevents  it  expanding  beyond  n  very  limited  extent,  and  oon«> 
aequently  the  pressure  primarily  directed  through  the  larger  arterie% 
must  be  expended  upon  their  ramifications  and  the  capillaries  through* 
out  the  brain,  as  lateral  pressure,  ending  in  complete  arrest,  with  the 
effect  of  |»t>ducing  iu  a  higher  or  lesser  degree  i^e  phenomena  of 
cerebnd  compression,  of  coma,  and  epilepsy.  However,  we  cannot  go 
so  fiu"  as  to  suppose,  with  Dr.  Robinson,  that  to  have  an  nnifcom  pros*' 
sure,  we  must  presume  the  oerebral  mass  to  be  under  the  operation  of 
the  hydrostatic  law  of  equal  pressure  in  every  direction;  for  the 
brain,  though  sofk>  seems  to  us  much  too  far  removed  in  consistence 
from  that  state  of  fluidity  which  would  bring  it  within  the  scope  of 
that  natural  law  of  liquids. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  elueidar 
tion  of  some  of  the  modes  in  which  idterations  in  the  eerefaoral  oircula* 
tiou,  partieultrly  in  the  matter  of  arterial  pressure,  operate  as  canses 
(^  cerebral  disorder,  for  though  perfectly  oonscious  of  the  potwit 
morl^d  effeete  of  altered  quality  of  blood  in  the  encqthaloo,  it  would 
have  much  too  widely  exceeded  the  subject-matter  of  a  paper  of  this 
sort  to  have  considered  them.  At  the  same  time  we  have  not  omitted 
to  point  out  liiat  deranged  circulation  oannet  go  on  without  inducing 
changes  in  the  tissue  of  the  cerebral  substance,  iu  the  coats  of  its 
veseels  and  in  its  blood,  particularly  when  by  venous  retardation,  as 
from  pulmonary  disease,  the  proper  aooeis  of  aerated  bkwd  cannot  take 
place,  and  vitiated  blood  cannot  be  duly  withdrawn. 

But  the  brain,  in  ite  normal  existence  also  is  the  subject  of  very 
considerable  variations  in  its  vascular  S3f8tem.  The  blood  sent  to  iti, 
the  pressure  upon  it,  and  the  venous  ourrmit  from  it,  are  varied  in 
sleeping  And  waking,  by  active  mental  exertion,  by  ohaoges  in  atmor 
spheric  pressure,  by  strong  exeroise,  and  by  the  emotions  and  passions. 
The  operation  of  these  circumstanees  upon  the  cerebral  circulation  is  a 
matter  of  every-day  observation,  and  were  it  not  that  some  new  re- 
searches are  before  us  on  the  physiology  of  sleep,  by  Mr.  Durham,  of 

•  Oontrtbotloiis  to  the  Phyiiologx  and  PsCholQ|jr  of  the  CtrovUtloii  of  tbe  Blood. 
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Guy's  Hospital,  we  might  abstain  from  farther  Dotice  of  tliot>e  con- 
ditions. However,  Mr.  Durham's  views,  as  sanctioned  by  experiment, 
demand  consideration,  especially  as  they  are  opposed  to  those  which 
have  universally  been  held  among  physiologists.  For  the  accepted 
doctrine  has  been,  that  during  sleep  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  venous 
congestion  of  the  brain  and  of  its  sinuses,  whereas  the  recent  experi- 
ments quoted  demonstrate  that  though  this  be  true  of  the  comatose 
torpor  produced  by  chloroform,  it  is  not  so  of  natural  sleep,  since  in 
this  condition  there  is  no  distension  of  the  cerebral  veins. 

Mr.  Durham's  first  experiment  consisted  in  removing  a  portion  of 
the  skull  and  subjacent  dura  mater  in  a  dog,  so  as  to  expose  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres;  but  as  it  was  objected  that  by  this  proceeding  the 
brain  was  placed  "  in  an  unusual  condition  with  regard  to  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  that  thus  an  unnatural  state  of  the  circulation  might  be 
induced,"  and  that,  as  from  the  removal  of  the  natural  support  of  the 
cranium,  the  brain  projected  from  the  opening,  and  might  thereby  pro- 
bably entail  some  pressure  upon  its  superficial  vessels,  the  aperture 
was  closed  by  an  accurately-fitting  watch-glass,  rendered  air-tight 
around  the  junction  of  its  edges  with  the  bone,  by  means  of  inspissated 
Canada  balsam.  However,  t£e  result  showed  that  this  precaution  was 
scarcely  needed,  for  when  it  was  taken  the  appearances  of  the  brain 
corresponded  as  nearly  as  possible  with  those  observed  when  the  cerebral 
mass  was  fully  exposed.  Pressure  upon  and  ligature  of  the  jugular  veins, 
instead  of  developing  similar  phenomena  to  those  witnessed  in  sleep,  pro- 
duced congestion  with  torpor,  whilst  the  condition  most  like  to  that  in 
natural  sleep  was  met  with  when  both  carotid  arteries  were  tied  in 
young  animals. 

Another  instance,  showing  how  long  an  erroneous  hypothesis  may 
hold  sway,  is  furnished  by  the  history  of  the  accepted  doctrines  re- 
specting the  state  of  the  cephalic  vessels  after  death  by  hanging.  And 
we  are  led  to  allude  to  this  matter  here,  because  Ackermann  adopted 
a  similar  mode  of  proceeding  to  that  employed  by  Mr.  Durham — viz., 
that  of  removing  a  portion  of  the  cranium  and  dura  mater,  and  then 
closing  the  orifice  by  a  piece  of  glass.  These  experiments  were  ex- 
tensively carried  out,  and  are  reported  in  Yirchow  s  Archiv,*  and  the 
grand  inference  from  them  is  that  instead  of  there  being  congestion  of 
the  brain  in  hanging,  there  is  anaemia,  and  that  the  reported  presence 
of  much  blood  within  the  cranium  in  some  instances  is  a  post-mortem 
result  due  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  remarkable  fluidity  of  the  blood 
after  death  by  suspension. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  the  account  of  the  cerebral  circu- 
lation in  the  sleeping  and  waking  states :  Mr.  Durham  confirms  the 
statements  of  other  physiologists  r^;arding  the  sinking  of  the  brain 
during  sleep,  its  decreased  movements  and  vascular  activity,  and  he 
finds  in  these  conditions  that  which  is,  "  from  physical  causes,  most 
fetvourable  to  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  tissue."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  remarkable  arterial  and  capillary  activity  displayed  so  soon  as  an 

*  Band  xt.  p.  40 :  **  Untertoohimgen  ttber  den  Einflon  der  Enticknng  ftof  die  Menge 
det  Blutes  in  Qeliim  and  in  Lnngen.** 
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aoimal  awakes  firom  deep,  offers  a  condition  ''  most  &vourable  to  oxi- 
dation of  the  brain  substance,  ^nd  to  various  changes  in  its  chemical 
constitution,**  essential  to  mental  exercise. 

Thus  £ur  we  have  reviewed  the  variations  to  which  the  circulation 
of  the  brain  is  subject,  both  within  the  range  of  health  and  in  disease, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  organic  lesions  may  be  superinduced  upon  disordered  circulation. 
And  from  the  considerations  entered  into,  the  delicacy  of  the  brain 
tissue,  and  the  apparent  £Eu;ility  with  which  it  may  be  injured,  it  be- 
comes an  object  of  inquiry,  what  are  the  conservative  provisions 
sappUed  by  nature  to  ward  off  the  ever-threatening  mischief]  In  fol- 
lowing up  this  inquiry,  we  shall  omit  all  consideration  of  the  bony 
case  in  which  the  brain  is  so  securely  lodged,  and  confine  our  remarks 
to  those  internal  arrangements  in  connexion  with  the  vascular  system, 
excepting,  however,  that  most  efficient  provision  against  defective 
arterial  supply  in  the  "  circle  of  WilUs,*'  already  sufficiently  insisted 
upon  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper.  The  conservative  provisions 
to  be  considered,  then,  are — the  structure  and  position  of  the  membranes^ 
the  vaQous  sinuses  and  choroid  plexus,  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and 
the  "^  derivative  drculation**  of  the  head. 

This  last  of  the  arrangements  specified  we  may  take  first,  for  it  has 
the  charm  of  novelty,  and  owes  its  elucidation  to  M.  Sucquet,  the  title 
of  whose  memoir  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  To  make  the 
matter  more  clear,  we  must  appeal  to  the  account  of  this  "  derivative 
circulation**  in  another  member  than  the  head,  and  shall  select  the 
arm,  since  there  it  is  most  completely  developed. 

Now,  in  the  arm  and  hand  there  are  two  well  recognised  sets  of 
veins ;  one  deep,  following  the  arteries  in  their  course ;  the  other, 
superficial  beneath  the  skin — which  receive  blood  from  the  fingers  and 
conduct  it  through  the  cephalic  and  basilic  veins  straightway  to  the 
large  veins  at  the  base  of  the  neck.  And  it  will  have  been  noticed 
by  every  one,  how  variable  are  these  superficial  veins  in  their  capacity 
and  fulness;  yet  that,  unlike  the  deep  veins,  they  contain  blood  dif- 
fering only  in  colour  from  arterial  blood,  and  take  their  origin  from 
the  arterial  ramifications  of  the  fingers  without  the  interposition  of  a 
capillary  network  between  the  two,  are  facts,  in  all  probability,  not  so 
widely  known.  But  to  avoid  further  anatomical  details,  for  which 
the  leader  may  resort  to  the  brochure  of  M.  Sucquet,  we  may  at  once 
state  that  there  is  direct  evidence  from  experiment  to  show  the  pecu- 
liarity and  special  character  of  the  superficial  system  of  veins  in  the 
arm.  For  instance,  M.  Sucquet  points  out  that  if  we  take  a  coloured 
fluid  (and  he  prefers  one  coloured  black  on  account  of  the  distinctness  of 
the  effects  produced),  and  inject  it  through  the  axillary  artery,  it 
neither  returns  by  the  large  deep  veins,  nor  even  finds  its  way  into 
their  small  radicles,  but  makes  its  appearance  in  the  superficial  veins 
of  the  arm  and  hand,  which  appear  as  brownish-black  streaks  through 
the  skin.  And  further,  the  experiment  displays  the  £Eu;t  that  these 
veins  particularly  abound  at  certain  parts — for  instance,  in  the  hand 
and  about  the  elbow,  where,  from  their  plexiform  arrangement,  they 
produce  bronze-brown  patches  of  discoloration. 
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Both  MialMnioal  conaidorations  And  experimenUl  rtseafdi  thei^re 
dettoBfitmte^  that  the  tmkmis  oirculaftioa  id  the  arm  is  of  a  twofold 
character ;  one  division  being  connected  with  the  nutrition  of  the 
tnuflclee  of  Ihe  liuib,  and  foming  Tensa  oomtiee  of  tibe  arteries;  the 
dther,  indep^dent  of  ntttrition^  with  a  sefMrate  and  peculiar  distiri- 
bntion  near  the  8Ui4hoe>  and  afibrdtng  a  readj  and  direct  chann^  for 
the  n^d  retnn  of  blood  from  the  distal  arteriee  and  chiefly  those  of 
the  hand.  To  this  latter  form  of  venooe  circulation,  M.  Sucqoet  applies 
the  appropriate  tend  "  deriyative ;"  and  one  other  peculiarity  attac^iing 
to  it,  and  wofeth  noting,  is,  that  it  is  variable  or  intermittent,  whilst 
that  tiiroogh  the  deep  veins  is  constant.  Further  illustration  of  the 
distinct  functional  characters  of  the  two  sets  of  veins  is  fumi^ied  bjr 
M.  Sucquet,  by  reference  to  the  effects  of  cold  and  heat  <m  them  seve- 
rally, but  we  must  forbear  quoting  it. 

Having  made  good  these  facts  relative  to  tiM  arm,  the  ingenious  ex- 
perimenter sought  for  the  like  in  the  venous  system  of  the  lower  limbs 
«nd  of  the  head.  In  both  theee  segnients  of  the  body  he  succeeded  in  de- 
monstMM^ing  the  existence  of  thb  venous  derivative  circulation,  although 
it  is  ttot  developed  in  them  to  the  same  extend  as  in  the  arm,  and  in 
several  respects  presents  apparent  anomalies.  Pursuing  his  experim^its 
on  the  head,  M.  8ucq«et  shows  that  if  the  coloured  solution  be  driven 
through  the  cstH)tid  arteries,  it  is  in  the  lips,  the  nose,  the  eara^  and  the 
^cheeks  that  the  disoeleration  appeava  The  lower  jaw«  the  temples  and 
poirtierior  portiion  of  the  head,  are  unaffected.  And  if  the  parts  are  dis- 
veeted,  it  wiU  be  found  that  the  injectton  has  made  its  way  into  the 
branches  of  the  facial  vein  appertaining  to  those  parts  mentioned,  by 
the  channel  of  the  ophtbidmie  vein  and  its  branches,  the  angular  vein, 
the  supra-  and  tnfht'orbital  veins,  and  the  smaller  communicating 
ttialar  vdns.  About  the  «pper  lip  and  the  nose»  and  particularly  within 
the  cavity  of  ihe  latter,  upon  its  septum  and  the  spongy  bones,  the 
vessels  are  so  injected  ss  to  form  a  dense  network^  oomposed  both  of 
minute  arteries  aad  veins.  Wkhin  the  cranium  and  in  and  upon  the 
Burface  of  ikie  brain  all  the  veins  are  empty,  except  the  superior  longi- 
tudinid  sinus  and  the  cavernous  sinus ;  the  latter  derives  its  suF|)ly  from 
the  sslme  source  as  the  ophthi^mic  vein,  whilst  the  former  receives  the 
injeotion  in  lees  quantity  from  the  vessels  mounting  up  from  the  sufira- 
t>ri>ital  foramen.  Thus  the  face  is  ]Mre-eminently  the  seat  of  the  deriva- 
tive circulaticti  in  the  head;  its  veins  receiving  the  sui^usage  of 
iirterial  blood  which  may  from  any  cause  be  propeUed  into  the  cranium, 
thronsgh  a  series  of  inuiurte  arteriid  radicles  chiefly  of  the  o|>hthalmi<v 
nod  in  a  minor  degree  of  the  lEMial  and  auricular  arteries. 

Now  there  is  this  peculiarity  about  the  derivative  circuhition,  that 
ft  becomes  more  highly  developed  as  age  advances.  Anatomists  have 
hmg  ago  noted  the  ampHfioation  of  the  venous  dianneb  in  old  age, 
but  it  win  be  fovnd  that  it  is  more  pronounced  in  the  veins  of  the 
derivsitive  circulation  than  in  others,  a  circumstance  well  illustrated  in 
the  large  and  alwi^s  full  veins  of  the  hands  of  old  people.  And  it  is 
worth  while  to  revert  to  the  cranial  cireulation  in  connexion  with  this 
phenomenon.     Thus  it  is  weU  undecatood  that  there  is  in  eld  i^  an 
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!n(nrea9cd  detennindtion  of  btbod  (so  tertaied)  towards  tlie  liead,  dnd  at 
the  same  time  a  ^^nstant  tendency  to  degeneration  ^  the  aHedes 
BUppl^Dg  it,  and  therewith  aA  incrcadihg  diftculty  of  drcnlation. 
TJodet  such  tonditions  we  onght  therefore  to  !6ok  fbt  a  higher  develop- 
ment of  the  derivative  tystem  ^  )a  means  of  calling  off  the  d^tcess  of 
Mood  colYected  in  the  aHetieS  and  constantly  prot)6lled  into  them  A*om 
the  heart ;  and  tn  &ct  w6  do  find  this  expansion  of  th«  derivatire 
circahition,  and  get  proof  of  it  in  the  frequent  turge^cenee  of  the  nose, 
and  tJie  Ineddenin^  of  the  ears ;  in  the  enlargement  of  tho  middle 
meningeal  vein,  and  in  the  development  of  the  large  venous  channels, 
in  the  diploS  of  the  cliunial  bones.  Sncqttet  adds  that  the  minute 
arteries  of  the  scalp,  of  the  dura  mater,  and  elsewhere,  open  direct 
communication  with  the  Venous  radicles  by  interposed  kcuneS)' — by  a 
\o6d^  degradation  of  the  vascular  system,  asdmitating  it  ia  sonte  measure 
to  that  which  is  met  with  in  the  moUasca  and  other  inferior  animals. 

Physiologists  must  feel  much  indebted  to  M.  Bucquet  for  his  able 
eludAition  of  the  derivative  circulation.  It  id  a  sfubject  deserving 
attentive  consideration  and  renewed  research.  We  have  adduced  ft 
chieDv  ais  a  conservative  provision  against  over-lrepMion  of  thecerebttd 
Vetfieu,  and  partiicularly  against  undue  artetial  pressure;  but  it  must  be 
much  more  widely  investigated,  for  it  is  doubtless  a  generally  pervading 
system  in  the  bedy,  and  shotdd  be  sought  after  iii  all  legions  and 
structures,  in  some  of  whieh  we  may  hope  ft  V^ll  ftu*nish  a  cine  to 
peculiarities  in  vascullfikr  arrangements  which  have  hitherto  escaped 
explanation. 

Respecting  the  other  conservative  provisions  hi  the  ctrctdating  sys- 
tem of  the  head  we  must  be  brie£  The  cerebnd  membranes  have 
probably  not  generally  received  so  much  attention  as  they  deserve,  at 
feast  in  their  phy^ological  relations.  Yhey  are  much  more  than  pro- 
tectors and  Coverings  of  the  brain ;  they  are  intimately  connected 
with  its  cireuktion^  nutrition,  and  movements.  They  are,  as  Miiiler 
remarks,  not  on^^  passively  concetned  in  the  cerebral  movements, 
t>ut  thev  participate  in  them,  and  the  circulation  through  their  vesHels 
19  greaUy  &cilitated  by  the  intermitting  pressure.  By  their  high  de- 
gree of  vasoulaf^ty,  they  exert  a  pressure  on  the  brain,  and  are  inter- 
posed, l]k«  an  elastic  paid,  between  it  and  the  unyielding  cranium,  and 
by  their  varying  fulness,  never  permit  the  existence  of  an  empty  space 
"between  the  two. 

Burdach  Called  the  pia  mater  the  choroid  of  the  brain,  and  considered 
it  to  serve  as  a  most  efficient  regula;tor  of  its  arterial  circulation.  In 
truth,  die  ehorold  plexus  itself  is  nothing  bIso  than  a  portion  of  pia 
mater,  modified  by  its  situation,  and  also  so  constituted  as  to  serve  some 
spedal  purpose.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  large  lateral 
sinuses,  in  which  the  principal  choroid  plexuses  occur,  are  contingent 
developments,  arising  fh>m  the  extraordinary  size  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  which  spread  out  and  so  fold  on  themselves  as  to 
leave  an  unoccupied  eentral  ^ace ;  consequently  the  choroid  hi  a 
ventricle  represents  t..e  portion  of  the  pia  mater  belonging  to  that 
involuted  sur&ce  of  tiie  hemispheres,  shriveHed  together,  as  it  were, 
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instead  of  being  outspread  upon  it.  But  if  this  be  the  nature  of  the 
choroid,  this  structure  becomes,  in  connexion  with  its  peculiar  position, 
invested  with  special  functions.  The  old  notion  that  it  was  a  gland 
was  not  &r  wrong;  for  Luschka's  researches  go  to  prove  that  it 
is  an  actively  secreting  organ,  and  in  all  probabilitj  is  oonoemed 
in  the  production  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  And  to  our  mind, 
it  is  a  farther  indication  of  its  secreting  function  and  of  activity  in 
it,  that  it  becomes  with  advancing  life  so  generally  diseased.  It 
evidently  attracts  towards  it  a  large  quantity  of  the  earthy  salts — 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime — ^from  the  blood ;  for  in  adults  concre- 
tions of  those  salts  may  always  be  looked  for  in  the  meshes  of  its 
vessels  and  in  the  cysts  which  so  often  arise  from  their  epithelial 
coating.  Again,  if  we  look  into  its  anatomy,  we  find  it  has  numerous 
vessels  which  pass  to  or  from  it  out  of  the  cerebral  substance;  it  is 
connected  on  one  side  with  the  pia  mater,  and  on  the  other  sends  pro- 
cesses to  join  with  the  velum  iuterpositum  and  the  choroid  prolongations 
extending  from  that  structure  into  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles^  and 
with  the  great  vense  Gkdeni  Moreover,  it  contains  no  true  capillaries  in 
its  meshwork  of  vessels,  and  is  more  highly  developed  in  man  than  in 
any  other  animal  These  facts  intimate  a  derivative  purpose ;  a  provision 
against  the  ill  effects  of  undue  arterial  pressure  and  fulness  in  the  sur- 
rounding parts ;  a  ready  channel  for  the  transmission  of  arterial  excess 
into  a  system  of  veins  which  immediately  run  into  the  vense  Graleni 
and  thence  into  the  great  sinuses  of  the  occiput. 

The  sinuses  of  the  cranium  are  among  the  most  remarkable  con- 
servative provisions  of  nature.  The  collection  of  venous  blood  on  the 
periphery  of  the  brain,  in  non-extensible  channels  so  placed  along  its 
anfractuosities  as  to  obviate  the  chances  of  pressure,  is  an  arrangement 
without  parallel  in  any  other  structure.  The  brain  is  too  delicate  an 
organ  to  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  pressure  from  elastic-walled,  ex- 
tensible vessels,  whether  arteries  or  veins,  at  least  from  that  of  any  but 
those  of  the  smallest  dimensions;  hence  the  arteries  are  distributed  and 
supported  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater  over  the  whole  surfietce  of  the 
brain,  whilst  outside  of  all  the  veins  are  collected,  and  pour  their  blood 
into  the  great  sinuses.  These  last  then  constitute  an  interposed  venous 
[^stem  between  the  cerebral  and  the  jugular  veins — a  protective 
arrangement  securing,  both  by  their  size  and  frequent  communications, 
the  rapid  removal  of  blood  from  the  cranium,  and  yet  allowing  the 
presence  of  a  large  quantity  without  detriment  to  the  subjacent 
cerebral  mass.  For  though  their  fibrous  walls  will  not  distend,  this 
very  circumstance  tends  to  compel  the  onward  progress  of  the  blood, 
fevoured  by  gravity,  towards  the  great  venous  outlet  at  the  jugular 
foramen;  and  moreover,  the  pressure  upon  them  gets  partial  relief 
through  the  veins  opening  into  them  from  the  exterior  of  the  cranium 
and  from  the  diploe,  and  particularly  through  the  ophthalmic  vein  and 
its  branches. 

These  provisions  for  a  fluctuating  quantity  of  blood  within  the 
cranium  now  considered,  required  on  account  of  temporaiy  inter- 
ruptions and  changes  of  the  circulation  and  respiration,  have  their 
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homolognes  in  other  regions  in  some  other  animals,  where  snoh  inter- 
ruptions are  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  and  continuance.  We 
have  not  space  to  go  into  particnlars  on  this  head,  but  would  refer  for 
illustration  to  the  anatomy  of  the  Cetacea,  in  which  we  find  arterial 
plexuses  between  the  pleura  and  ribs  axkd  around  the  upper  end  of  the 
spinal  cord,  as  well  as  a  marvellous  venous  plexus — its  component 
vans  without  valves,  like  the  sinuses  and  veins  of  the  human  brain, 
beneath  the  skin,  communicating  with  the  inferior  vena  cava.  So 
likewise  in  diving  animals  such  venous  reservoirs  exist — as,  for 
example,  in  the  sed — about  the  heart. 

Some  few  words  are  needed  respecting  the  oerebro-spinal  fluid,  the 
last  of  the  conservative  provisions  connected  with  the  cerebral  circu- 
lation which  we  have  to  notice.  As  we  observed  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  paper,  the  objections  raised  by  Yirchow  and  Kolliker  against 
the  permeation  of  the  oerebro-spinal  liquid  through  all  the  cavities 
within  and  around  the  brain,  are  overruled  by  the  researches  of 
Loschka  and  others.  Considering,  therefore,  its  general  division  to 
be  proved,  its  importance  in  keeping  up  an  equable  pressure  upon  the 
bnun  must  be  admitted.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  its  sudden  removal  in 
animals  causes  a  staggering  £adntnes8  and  convulsive  movements,  inti- 
mates its  functional  importance.  And  we  gather  the  same  conclusion 
from  other  facts,  such  as  the  increase  of  the  fluid  in  old  age,  in  persons 
in  feeble  health,  and  in  cases  where  the  arterial  supply  is  largely  cut 
ofl^  In  the  last-named  cases,  its  outpouring — if  Schlossberger  be 
correct,  that  a  decrease  of  arterial  blood  involves  a  more  rapid  coagu- 
lation of  the  cerebral  substance,  and  a  consequent  shrinkmg  of  the 
hnjn — must  be  particularly  demanded. 

Lastly,  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  must  be  allowed  to  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  passive  agent  concerned  in  the  movements  and 
circulation  of  the  brain,  if  the  choroid  plexuses  are,  as  we  believe, 
proved  to  be,  secretory  organs,  and  the  pia  mater  to  be  covered 
with  an  epithelium.  Indeed,  regarding  only  the  structure  of  the  pia 
mater,  there  appears  to  be  all  the  elements  both  for  serous  secretion 
and  serous  absorption,  and  the  relative  preponderance  of  one  or  of  the 
other  process  will  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  pressure  of  the 
brain  against  its  bony  case.  How  considei-able  this  pressure  is,  is 
demonstrated  by  the  thrusting  out  of  the  brain  when  an  aperture  is 
made  in  the  cranium,  by  the  moulding  of  the  outline  of  the  cerebral 
convolutions  in  progress  of  time  upon  the  hard  inner  table  of  the 
skull,  and  by  the  unmistakeable  signs  of  pressure  exhibited  by  morbid 
effiisions  on  the  surface  of  the  brain.  So  great  have  some  pathologists 
deemed  the  importance  of  the  pressure  between  the  osseous  cranium 
and  the  cerebrum,  that  they  have  concluded  that  the  very  thick  cranial 
bones  encountered  in  many  cases  of  chronic  shrinking  of  the  brain, 
prove  a  natural  compensatory  endeavour  to  adapt  them  by  an  extra- 
<Mxlinary  development  of  diploe  to  the  reduced  size  of  the  organ. 
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1.  On  Paiaans,      Art.:  "Arsenic."     Bj  Alfbed  S.  Tatlob,  M.D., 

F.R.S.— ZoTwfon,  1859. 

2.  ^octo  a?ui  Fallacies  connected  with  the  Reieanh  /or  Ar$enie  and 

Antimony,     By  Alfred  S.  Taylor,  M.D.,  F.R.S.      (< Gny's  Hos- 
pital Reports,'  Oct  1860.) 

S,  On  the  Applicatum  cf  ElectrolysiB  to  the  Detection  of  the  Poisonous 
Metals  in  Mixtures  containing  Organic  Matters,  By  Charles  L. 
Bloxah.     ('  Quarterly  Joarnal  of  Chemical  Society.') 

4.  On  the  Alleged  Practice  of  Arsenic-eating  in  Styria,    By  H.  R  Ro6- 

coe,   B.A.,   Ph.D.      0  Memoirs  of  Liteiury   and    Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester,^  1859-60.) 

5,  Annates  d^Hygihie.     1859. 

We  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  account  of  several 
important  points  in  connexion  with  the  industrial,  accidental,  and 
criminal  uses  of  arsenic  which,  within  the  last  few  years,  have  attracted 
considerable  notice— viz.,  the  commercial  and  industrial  applications  of 
arsenite  of  copper  in  green  paper-hangings,  artificial  flowers,  &c ;  the 
presence  of  arsenic  in  the  water  and  mud  of  rivers;  the  alleged  prac- 
tice of  arsenic-eating;  the  effects  of  arsenic  on  lower  animals;  and  the 
latest  researches  upon  the  means  of  its  detection. 

I.  The  commercial  a/nd  industrial  applications  of  argenite  qf 
copper, — Self-interest  and  money  influences  for  some  time  essayed  to 
ignore  or  explain  away  the  ill  effects  of  paper-hangings  coloured  with 
pigment  containing  Scheele's  green.*  Facts,  however,  proving  beyond 
dispute  the  injurious  and  even  £fttal  consequences  resulting  to  the 
health  from  the  use  of  such  papers,  have  been  so  rapidly  accumulated, 
that  those  who  recently  doubted  or  denied  the  possibility  of  such  an 
occurrence  are  now  among  the  foremost  to  direct  attention  thereta 
We  may  here  enumerate  a  few  published  instances  of  these  ill  effects 
of  green  paper-hangings. 

Dr.  Halley,t  in  relating  his  own  personal  experience  of  the  poisonous 
influences  of  the  green  arsenite,  recorded  one  of  the  earliest  examples 
— one  which  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  became  the  subject 
of  dispute,  as  we  shall  have  occasion   subsequently  to  show.     Dr. 

*  Aceto-«rBenit«  of  oopp«r»  called  alBO  SohweinAirth  green,  Vienna  green,  Inperial 
green,  Emerald  green. 
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Hindflty*  haying  saffered  also  himself  from  symptoms  which  he  attri* 
bated  to  the  influeoce  of  arsenic,  directed  his  attention  to  the  green 
paper  of  his  room,  and  finding  it  to  contain  arsenite  of  copper, 
forthwith  had  it  removed,  whereon  the  symptoms  disappeared.  Mr. 
Wiiiteheadf  related  the  case  of  a  youth  suffering  under  all  the  signs 
of  arsenical  poisoning,  and  in  whose  case  all  means  in  the  shape  of 
treatment  were  useless  until  the  green  paper-hangings  were  removed 
from  a  room  which  he  inhabited.  Dr.  Wright}  recorded  his  personal 
•offerings  from  the  same  cause,  and  their  removal  in  a  similar  manner. 
Mr.  Oaj§  likewise  placed  before  the  profession  his  own  experience  of 
injured  health,  attributable  to  a  like  cause,  and  confirmed  by  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's examination  of  the  suspected  paper.  Mr.  Kesteven||  stated  the 
particulars  of  a  case  of  long- continued  derangement  of  the  health, 
relieved  by  the  accidental  removal  of  a  green  paper,  receiving  confir- 
mation by  the  subsequent  examination  thereof.  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor^ 
published  an  instance  of  conjunctivitis  occurring  with  other  symptoms 
of  arsenical  poisoning,  as  the  result  of  inhabiting  a  room  hung  with 
green  paper-hangings.  The  paper  having  been  removed,  the  symptoms 
subsided,  bnt  soon  afterwards  returned.  On  close  inquiry,  it  tran- 
spired that  the  patient  had  been  dusting  some  books  that  had  long 
stood  undistTirbed  on  his  shelves.  The  relapse  was  explained  by  the 
discovery  of  particles  of  arsenite  of  copper  in  the  dust  on  the  books 
and  shelves.  Dr.  Ballenden**  relates  also  the  cases  of  three  children 
who,  occupying  a  sleeping  chamber  newly  papered  with  green  hangings, 
^  pined  nnaocountably,"  became  emaciated,  grew  restless  and  nervous, 
and  had  involuntary  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  fietce,  with  smart- 
ing of  the  eyelids,  ophthalmia,  and  gastro-enteric  symptoms,  from 
arsenical  poisoning. 

Hie  latest  recorded  case  has  proved  a  &tal  one : 

"  On  the  last  day  of  October,  a  little  boy,  three  years  and  a  half  old»  was 
seized  with  sickness,  chilliness,  and  loss  of  appetite ;  on  the  following  day,  con- 
vulsions and  a  semi-comatose  state  supervened.  During  the  night  the  little 
sufferer  became  very  restless,  and  sank  into  collapse.  At  this  time  a  sister 
was  also  seized  with  convulsions,  followed  by  violent  screaming  and  copious 
dysenteric  discharge  from  the  bowels.  Alternations  of  repose  and  violent 
tetanic  convulsions  continued  daring  the  day,  and  the  little  boy  died  thirty- 
eight  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  Suspicions  were  aroused 
b?  the  peculiarity  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  simultaneous  seizure  of  the  two 
children.  Three  months  previously  they  had  been  attacked  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  had  recovered  after  leaving  the  house  for  the  sea-side.  The  second 
illness  seized  the  children  after  their  return  home.  It  was  discovered  that 
they  had  within  the  last  few  days  been  playing  with  their  toys  in  the  cup- 
board of  the  breakfast-room,  the  room  and  cupboard  being  both  papered  with 
a  green  flock  paper ;  that  two  or  three  days  previously  they  had  been  amused 
by  helping  to  clear  out  the  cupboard :  and  that  the  little  boy  had  sucked  a  piece 
of  lace  which  he  foand  amount  the  books  and  toys  there.  The  evacuations 
▼ere  preserved,  and  sent  to  Dr.  Letheby  for  analysis ;  subsequently,  the  sto- 

•  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Feb.  14th,  1867. 
t  British  Medical  Jonrnal,  Sept.  35th,  1868. 
t  Medical  Tlmea  and  Gazette.  Feb.  13th,  1869.        i  Ibid ,  Jan.  33,  and  Feb.  1?,  1869. 
Ibid..  Not.  8tb,  1869.  T  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Beporta,  Jan.  7th.  1868. 
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mach,  with  its  contents,  part  of  the  liver,  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon,  were  also  forwardea,  together  with  portions  of  the  green  paper.  Dr. 
Letheby  reported  that  the  stomach,  liver,  and  evacuations  containea  distinct 
traces  of  arsenic.  His  examination  of  the  paper  revealed  the  fact  that  no 
less  than  one-third  of  its  whole  weight  consisted  of  ar senile  of  copper  !  A  piece 
of  this  paper,  five  inches  square,  contained  seven  grains  of  arsenic."  * 

Dr.  Taylor  found  in  another  sample  of  green  paper  59  per  cent,  of 
the  arsenite.  The  same  authority  reports  that  the  quantity  of  this 
pigment  consumed  weekly  by  one  manufacturer  is  two  tons ! 

The  symptoms  manifested  in  the  various  reported  accounts  of  the 
ill  effects  of  green  paper-hangings  have  been  clearly  those  of  chronic 
arsenical  poisoning;  and  when  it  is  further  borne  in  mind  that  these 
symptoms  disapj>ear  when  the  suspected  paper  has  been  removed,  there 
can  be  no  room  for  doubt  on  the  matter.  The  principal  symptoms 
observed  have  been — headache,  conjunctivitis,  hoarseness,  thirst,  loss  of 
appetite,  nausea,  dryness  of  mouth  and  throat,  aphthous  ulceration  of 
gums  and  mouth,  diarrhoea,  colicky  pains,  prostration,  general  debility, 
sleeplessness,  cutaneous  eruptions,  convulsions,  coma,  death.  A  refe- 
rence to  any  treatises  on  toxicology  will  satisfy  that  the  above  are 
symptoms  of  chronic  arsenical  poisoning. 

In  opposition  to  the  preceding  facts  and  conclusions,  it  was  argued 
by  some,  that  the  workmen  employed  in  making  and  hanging  green 
papers  do  not  suffer  in  health  ftt)m  their  occupation.  In  answer  to 
this  we  observe  simply,  that  these  people  do  suffer,  especially  when 
they  work  on  the  dry  powder-— cutaneous  eruptions  and  symptoms  of 
chronic  poisoning  being  commonly  met  with  under  those  circum- 
stances. It  is  when  working  the  pigment  in  a  moist  state  that  the 
exemption  is  found.  The  proprietor  of  an  extensive  manufactory  of 
paper-hangings  informs  the  writer  that  years  past  he  had  made 
up  many  tons  of  the  green  pigment,  and  did  not  feel  any  evil 
effects,  as  it  was  in  a  damp  state.  "  We  use  it  in  our  factory  \  the  men 
never  complain  while  it  is  damp;  but  when  it  is  dry,  while  rolling  up 
the  pieces,  some  particles  get  detached,  which  produce  irritation  of  the 
nostrils  and  skin  of  the  face,  giving  rise  to  pimples.  Some  appear 
more  susceptible  to  these  effects  than  others.  The  eruptions  go  off  in 
a  few  days,  without  the  appearance  of  sickness  or  impairment  of  the 
general  health.**  The  same  effects,  this  gentleman  observes,  may  occur 
^om  the  detachment  of  particles  of  Scheele*s  green  from  the  surfiu^  of 
"  common  machine  papers.**  The  arsenite  of  copper  is  laid  on  with 
gum  or  size,  and  in  papers  of  inferior  quality  is  readily  detached  by 
variations  in  atmospheric  heat,  or  dryness,  or  moisture,  or  according 
as  they  are  or  are  not  varnished  or  sized.  Even  in  the  latter  case  it 
is  not  unattended  with  danger. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor  a  few 
years  ago  removed  arsenite  of  copper  from  the  crust  of  a  slice 
of  bread  that  had  become  thus  contaminated  by  the  paint  on  a 
baker*s  shelves;  in  this  case  no  volatilization  of  the  poison  could 
hiiTe  taken  place.       It   is    futile    to    bring   forward   instances  of 
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exemption  against  the  unanswerable  £M:ts  adduced  of  illness  pro- 
duced by  inhabiting  chambers  papered  with  Scheele's  green^  and  the 
disappearance  of  such  illnesses  on  the  removal  of  the  papers. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  green  pigment  of  "  flock"  papers  consists 
of  chromate  of  lead  and  Prussian  blue;  and  that  oar  carpets,  curtains, 
tables  and  chair  covers,  silks,  muslins,  Sic,  may  become  loaded  with 
the  poison  of  lead  as  well  as  of  arsenite  of  copper.  Dr.  Hassall*  is 
of  opinion  that  the  danger  is  not  very  great,  because  confined  to 
unaixed  papers.  It  unfortunately  happens,  however,  that  these  "  un- 
sixed  papers**  being  the  cheapest,  are  those  most  commonly  in  use. 

The  "  flock**  of  green  papers  is  not  coloured  with  arsenite  of  copper, 
nor  with  chromate  of  lead,  or  any  other  "  body-colour,**  but  is  simpJy 
wool-dyed  with  grains  (T Avignon,  French  berries,  which  are  indigenous 
in  France.  Our  correspondent,  already  quoted,  informs  us,  that  **  the 
flock  is  all  dyed" — "  that  it  is  now  wholly  manu&ctured  in  Paris" — and 
"  that  it  is  attached  to  the  green  paper  by  a  mordant  of  lead  and  gold 
sice,  so  that  the  ground  of  a  flock  paper  is  the  only  part  that  contains 
arsenic."  That  the  flock  is  easily  detached  may  be  seen  by  the  simple 
experiment  of  exposing  a  pane  of  glass  smeared  with  glycerine  in  any 
room  papered  with  such  hangings;  a  very  few  weeks  will  suffice  to 
cover  the  glass  with  a  coating  of  flock-dust. 

The  late  Duke  of  Wellington  said  that  he  mistrusted  a  man*s  judg- 
nent  in  any  matter  where  his  wishes  were  interested ;  this  remark, 
like  many  uttered  by  that  keen  observer  of  mankind,  has  passed  into 
a  hoosehold  word.  We  have  lately  seen  a  striking  application  of  the 
maxim  in  a  discussion  which  arose  upon  the  publication  of  the  cases 
of  poisoning  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  The  Commissioners 
of  Inland  Revenue,  on  the  publication  of  Dr.  Holley's  case,  requested 
tiieir  chemist,  Mr.  Phillips,  to  undertake  the  examination  of  the 
papers  thus  brought  into  discredit  Mr.  Phillips's  reportt  to  the 
Commissioners  was  occupied  chiefly  in  combating  and  criticising  certain 
chemical  explanations  ofiered  by  Dr.  Halley,  who  wrote  as  a  patho- 
logist; his  chemical  explanation  proved  to  be  erroneous;  it  was, 
however,  less  discreditable  to  him  to  have  pointed  out  correctly 
the  pathological  fact,  and  traced  it  to  its  true  source,  while  he 
fiiiled  to  show  its  exact  chemical  relations,  than  it  was  that  Mr. 
Phillips  should  have  expended  his  energies  in  looking  for  the  proo&  of 
the  existence  of  a  vapour  which  was  in  no  degree  in  question.  The 
experiments  of  searching  in  the  air  of  certain  chambers  for  the  vapours 
of  ai-senic  proved  nothing  either  way,  any  more  than  did  those  of 
Hr.  Abelt  or  Mr.  Dugald  Campbell,§  who  at  considerable  expenditure 
of  ingenuity  and  trouble  caused  heated  air  rapidly  and  with  force  to 
pass  over  green  paper-hangings,  the  air  being  subsequently  made  to 
traverse  a  solution  of  potaush.  No  result  followed,  nor  was  likely  to 
follow.  These  gentlemen  missed  the  opportunity  of  an  explanation 
by  being  altogether  on  the  wrong  scent  They  might  almost  have 
been  led  in  the  right  direction  had  they  studied  the  objects  to  be  seeo 
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in  everj  sanbeam  that  shone  through  the  chambers  thej  examined; 
Had  they  reflected  that  arsenious  acid  volatilizes  at  343^  Fah.,  they 
^onld  hardly  have  looked  for  it  in  the  manner  they  did. 

Dr.  Taylor  simply  and  logically  disposed  of  all  doabt  and  difficulty 
in  this  matter  as  follows^  in  a  case  quoted  above : 

''  Some  of  the  dust  was  carefully  removed  on  the  21st  December  from  the 
tops  of  a  few  books  by  a  feather,  and  submitted  to  a  chemical  analysis.  The 
dust  weighed  one  grain  and  a  half;  it  had  an  olive-green  colour,  and  under 
the  microscope  it  presented  the  appearance  of  fibres,  with  numerous  particles 
of  various  colours,  chiefly  of  a  greybh  black.  Treated  by  Reinsch's  process, 
a  portion  of  this  dust  yielded  a  deposit  of  arsenic,  and  there  was  tnerefore 
clear  evidence  that  some  of  the  arsenical  pigment  formerly  on  the  waUs  had 
found  its  way  through  the  glass-doors  of  the  bookcase,  and  was  deposited  iu 
the  form  of  a  fine  dust  on  tne  tops  of  the  books." 

In  fisuHi,  the  vapours  of  arsenic  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  effects 
tinder  discussion,  as  they  had  with  the  deaths  of  some  persons  on  the 
occasion  of  a  fire  in  Bloomsbury.  A  medical  witness,  Mr.  Rogers,  on 
the  inquest  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  founded  on  the  discovery  of 
traces  in  the  bodies,  that  death  had  be^a  caused  by  the  vapour  of 
arsenic  disengaged  from  some  minerals  that  had  been  knowa  to  be  on 
the  premises.  Had  the  witness  been  acquainted  with  the  researches 
M.  Bernard,  he  would  have  found  an  explanation  readier  to  his  hand 
and  truer  to  the  laws  of  nature^  in  the  effects  of  oarbonic  oxide  dis- 
engaged in  the  conflagration. 

Following  up  the  investigation,  Dr.  Taylor, 

"  on  the  23rd  December,  procured  from  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Marratt  and  Short, 
opticians,  63,  King  William-street,  London-bndge,  a  quantity  of  dust  for  the 
purposes  of  analysis.  The  walls  of  this  shop  are  covered  with  an  unglased 
arsenical  paper,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  they  have  been  so  covered  for  a  period 
of  three  years.  In  collecting  this  dust  from  the  tops  of  the  instrument  cases 
great  care  was  taken  not  to  touch  the  walls.  The  quantity  thus  collected  for 
examination  amounted  to  about  450  grains.  It  was  nearly  black,  and  under 
the  microscope  it  appeared  to  consist  of  fibres  and  sooty  particles.  It  fras 
very  lieht  and  flocculeut.  One  hundred  and  fifty  grams  ot  this  dust  were  ex- 
amined bjr  Reinsch's  process,  and  enough  metallic  arsenic  was  (Stained  from 
this  quantity  to  coat  about  ten  square  inches  of  copper-foil,  in  addition  to  a 
niece  of  copner-gauze.  From  the  deposit  on  the  latter,  by  the  application  of 
neat,  octahedral  crystals  of  arsenic  were  readily  obtained.  The  oases  had  not 
been  dusted  for  a  period  of  nine  months. 

"The  instrument  cases  are  secured  by  glass-doors,  and  they  are  lined  inside 
at  the  back  with  arsenical  paper.  A  smaU  quantity  of  dust  was  removed  by  a 
oamePs-hair  pencil  from  the  projecting  portions  of  the  thermometers  and  baro- 
meters which  are  kept  there.  The  quantity  thus  obtained  weighed  about  e^t- 
tenths  of  a  grain,  of  which  five-tenths  were  taken  for  examination.  This 
half-grain  of  dost  sufficed  to  cover  with  metaltio  arsenic  a  square  inch  of 
copper-gauase.  A  portion  of  this  when  heated,  yielded  a.laige  number  of  well- 
defined  octahedral  crystals  of  arsenious  acid." 

Every  case  that  has  been  recorded  since  the  preceding  has  confirmed 
the  conclusion.  We  have  ourselves  had  repeated  opportunities  of 
verifying  its  accuracy.  The  results  of  inquiries  among  the  manu&c- 
turers  of  green  paper-hangings,  of  artificial  flowwn,  and  other  manu- 
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fiMinns  in  wliich  Scheele's  green  is  employed,  all  confirm  the  statement 
that  it  is  to*  the  diffosion  of  the  poison  in  the  form  of  impalpable  dust 
that  the  effects  are  due. 

We  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find,  that  notwithstanding  the 
publication  of  these  &Lot&  at  the  time,  tc^ether  with  the  concluii»ive 
refutation  of  Mr.  Phillips's  report  in  the  *  Medical  Timee  and  Oazette' 
of  Sept.  11th,  1858,  Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  capacity  of  editor  of  the  new 
edition  of  *  Ure's  Dictionary '  (Art.  Arsenic),  haa  very  recently  stated 
that  Dr.  Taylor  attributed  the  effects  of  green  paper-haogtngs  to  the 
Tolatilization  of  arsenic  from  their  surfiiice& 

We  cannot  better  express  the  inferences  to  be  deduced  fh>m  what 
has  now  been  stated,  than  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Taylor : 

^  These  facts  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  air  of  a  room,  of  which  the  walls 
are  oorered  with  an  ungUzed  arsenical  paper,  is  liable  to  be  charged  with  the 
fine  dust  of  the  poisonous  aoeto-arsenite  of  copper.  Those  who  inhabit  these 
rooms  are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  breathing  this  dust.  The  poison  may  thus  find 
its  way,  either  by  the  pulmonary  membrane  into  the  system,  or  it  may  affect  the 
eyes,  nose,  and  throat  hy  local  action.  That  but  few  cases  of  actual  poisoning 
under  these  circumstances  haye  occurred,  is  a  fortunate  circumstance ;  but 
eases  inyolying  serious  symptoms  only  would  be  likely  to  attract  attention.  There 
may  have  been  numerous  instances  of  a  disturbance  of  health  depending  on  this 
srsenicai  ^pcr,  which,  from  absence  of  suspicion,  has  been  referred  to  other 
causes.  The  decree  of  exposure — the  state  of  health — peculiar  susceptibility, 
and  the  eliminatmg  power  of  the  system — may  account  for  the  comparative 
rareness  of  these  cases.  The  mode  m  which  the  pigment  is  laid  on  the  paper 
may  be  such  as  to  preyent  in  some  instances  the  escape  of  the  fine  particles  of 
dust.  The  fact,  howeyer,  now  demonstrated,  that  arsenical  dust  is  breathed  by 
those  who  occupy  rooms  thus  papered,  explains  the  similarity  of  symptoms 
oboeryed,  justifies  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Hinds,  Dr.  Halley,  and  others, 
and  proyes  that  those  who  haye  experimented  on  this  subject  with  negative 
results,  haye  not  taken  the  riffht  course  to  arriye  at  the  truth.  Their  results 
h&ye  to  a  certain  extent  misled  the  public,  by  teaching  them  to  rely  on  what  is 
now  proyed  to  be  a  false  security,  if,  as  a  general  nae^  the  (quantity  of  arsenic 
wbicn  can  penetrate  the  body  from  this  source  is  yery  small,  it  is  still  desirable 
that  arsenic  should  not  be  breathed  day  by  day  in  any  proportion.  The  defenders 
of  this  noxious  manufacture  will  hardly  go  to  the  fengtn  of  asserting  that  tliis 
arsenical  green,  which  is  a  potent  poison  in  the  stomach,  can  exert  no  injurious 
effect  when  taken  into  the  lungs,  and  yet  unless  this  assumption  be  made,  the 
ineriiable  inference  is,  that  these  papers  should  not  be  used  for  covering  the 
walls  of  our  dwellings. 

"  It  is  quite  true  tnat  in  numerous  oases  in  which  arsenical  papers  have  been 
used,  persons  inhabiting  such  rooms  have,  not  suffered  or  appeared  to  suffer 
from  any  unpleasant  symptoms.  This,  however,  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
wilfully  make  an  arsemcal  atmosphere  in  our  sitting  and  bed-rooms.  It  is  not 
intended  that  arsenic  in  any  form,  in  however  small  a  quantity,  should  be  a 
constituent  part  of  the  air  we  daily  breathe,  and  the  fact  that  we  Imve  before 
us  a  pleasant  green  colour,  affords  no  compensation  for  the  risk  which  may  be 
iacurred.  Sanitary  reformers  object  to  an  atmosphere  containing  7^00^^  ^^ 
even  y^j^^jth  part  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas ;  but  there  are  numerous 
instances  m  which  it  is  breathed  with  impunity,  and  although  no  medical  man 
would  advise  a  person  to  live  in,  such  an  atmosphere,  yet  it  is  most  difficult  to 
produce  well-marked  cases  of  illness  which  can  ne  conclusively  assigned  to  the 
effects  of  this  gas.    We  should  not  knowingly  contaminate  the  air  we  breathe 
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with  any  poison,  whether  in  the  shape  of  fine  dust,  gas,  or  yapoar,  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  this  rule  should  be  most  strictlj  observed  with  reference  to  a  poison 
like  arsenic."* 

Manufacture  of  artificial  Jhwers,  toys,  tkcf — ^The  pigment  employed 
by  artificial  fiower-maJcers  is  the  mixed  arsenite  and  acetate  of  copper 
{vert  anglais,  or  vert  de  Schtoeinfurtfi),  with  which  are  coloured  varioas 
herbs,  as  the  poa  vtUgaris,  and  others,  as  well  as  certain  &bric8  from 
which  the  artificial  flowers  are  cat.  For  these  purposes  the  green 
pigment  is  purchased  by  the  workmen  either  in  powder  or  as  an 
aqueous  preparation,  and,  according  to  the  effect  to  be  produced,  ia 
mixed  with  size,  starch,  gum,  honey,  or  spirits  of  turpentine.  Some- 
times it  is  applied  in  the  form  of  powder,  to  be  dusted  on  artidea 
already  coloured  with  arsenical  green.  The  Scheele's  green  is  frequently 
mixed  with  chromate  of  lead,  or  picric  acid,  in  order  to  modiify  the 
tint,  or  bring  out  more  prominently  its  characteristic  hue. 

The  mode  of  working  with  the  pigment  is  as  follows :  the  natural 
herbs,  previously  perfectly  dried,  arc  plunged  into  a  shallow  vessel  con- 
taining an  aqueous  mixture  of  the  arsenical  green,  which  is  briskly 
stirred  with  the  plants  held  by  the  stalks.  This  operation,  which  is 
termed  ''tempering**  {Trempage),  occasions  a  good  deal  of  splashing 
of  the  colouring  matter  on  the  hands,  arms,  and  dress  of  the  workmen. 
The  coloured  plants  aro  then  hung  to  dry  for  from  thirty- four  to 
forty-eight  hours ;  at  the  end  of  this  time  they  are  tied  in  bundles  or 
bouquets  by  their  stems;  and  sometimes,  to  meet  the  caprices  of  fashion, 
are  again  dusted  over  with  dry  arsenite  of  copper  {le  poudrage).  This 
preparation  of  "bouquets**  constitutes  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
parts  of  the  manufacture,  the  pigment  not  being  fixed  by  any  mordant, 
is  readily  detached  as  a  fine  powder,  which  penetrates  the  eJun,  and  is 
constantly  breathed  by  the  workpeople;  the  danger  being  greatly 
augmented  when  the  powdering  is  also  practised. 

In  this  case  the  workpeople  are  exposed  to  the  noxious  influences  oi 
an  atmosphero  loaded  with  {)oisonous  particles.  The  addition  of  spirits 
of  turpentine,  which  gives  a  smoother  aspect,  prevents  the  imme- 
diate diffusion  of  the  poisonous  powder  in  the  air,  but  as  the  turpen* 
tine  dries  the  pigment  falls  off  in  flakes,  becomes  mixed  with  the  dust 
of  the  flour,  and  only  somewhat  retarded  in  mixing  with  the  air  of  the 
apartments.  This  branch  of  industry  is  moreover  followed  under  the 
worst  possible  circumstances,  in  small,  badly-ventilated,%nd  ill-cleansed 
apartments,  so  that  the  fumituro  and  garments  of  the  workmen  are 
always  impregnated  with  this  poisonous  powder. 

Those  who  prepare  the  tissue  for  the  &brication  of  artificial  leaves, 
are  exposed  to  the  more  deadly  influence  of  the  poison,  as  they  use 
the  arsenite  of  copper  alone,  or  mixed  with  starch.  Some  makers  in  the 
first  instance  dip  the  cloth  into  a  mixture  of  picric  acid  and  green  indigo^ 
while  other  manufacturers  employ  colouring  matters  of  a  harmless 
character.  During  this  work  the  fingers  and  fore>arm  of  the  workmen 
are  covered  with  the  arsenical  mixture.     The  cloth  is  by  the  use  of  the 

•  Fh«nn«e«aticftl  Joomal,  Jim.  1869. 
t  Dr.  Vemois :  Anatles  d'Hygiene,  1S69»  p.  SIS. 
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hands  tborougbly  impregnated  with  the  paste  nntil  it  attains  an  nni- 
form  oolooring,  it  is  afterwards  stretched  tight  and  dried.  In  the 
subsequent  manipulation,  the  dif^ion  of  the  dust  of  the  arsenite  ex- 
poses the  workpeople  to  as  great  danger  as  in  the  case  of  those  who 
colour  the  plaut&  These  noxious  effects  are  somewhat  diminished, 
but  not  altogether  prevented,  bj  the  process  of  calendering.  When 
the  coloured  leaves  are  coated  with  wax,  they  are  afterwards  unlikely 
to  prove  injurious  to  those  who  make  them  up  into  bouquets, 
but  very  few  are  so  protected,  since  the  process  alters  the  hue  of 
the  green.  The  injurious  consequences  of  working  with  ar- 
senical greens  are  found  to  vary  according  as  the  poison  is  em- 
ployed in  the  moist  or  dry  state ;  among  the  workmen  who  prepare 
the  plants  and  the  cloth,  ihey  may  be  distinguished  as  external  and 
internal.  The  former  present  themselves  as  eruptions— ^.g.,  difEused 
erythema,  minute  vesicles,  papube  between  opposing  surfaces  of  the 
skin,  lastly,  pustules,  with  ulceration  and  gangrene  of  the  sur&ce.  At 
the  bend  of  the  fingers,  elbows,  arms,  the  circumference  of  the  lips, 
the  angles  of  the  nose,  on  the  forehead,  along  the  edges  of  the  banda 
of  the  hair  in  women,  on  the  scrotum  and  inside  the  thighs  of  men,  and 
between  the  toes — in  the  two  last  mentioned  regions  assuming  the 
characters  of  syphilitic  eruptions.  The  two  last  affections,  however, 
are  exceptional  with  this  class  of  workmen,  and  are  seldom  met  with 
except  where  an  abrasion  of  the  surface  exist&  In  short,  wherever  the 
arsenical  pigment  comes  in  contact  with  the  skin,  and  there  only,  are 
these  eruptions  seen,  clearly  separating  them  from  the  internal  effects 
of  the  poison. 

Still  more  serious  results  follow  among  the  workmen  employed  in 
drying  the  coloured  cloth  ;  the  sharp  points  fixed  to  the  wooden 
frames  on  which  the  cloth  is  stretched,  are  frequent  causes  of  punc- 
tured  wounds.  The  inoculation  of  the  arsenical  salt  produces  vesicles, 
then  pUKtules,  followed  by  fringoid  ulceration  and  gangrene  of  the  skin. 
These  ulcers,  by  their  frequently  daily  renewal,  are  slow  in  healilig, 
and  are  further  aggravated  by  the  picric  acid  which  is  mixed  in  the 
paste.  Glandular  swellings  of  the  axilla,  and  other  indications  of 
fliwurption  of  the  poison  resulting  from  these  ulcers,  not  seldom  compel 
the  workpeople  to  seek  admission  into  the  hospitals.  The  appearance 
of  the  hands  is  characteristic  of  the  occupation,  the  skin  being  of  a 
grpenish>yellow,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  nails  filled  with  a  yel- 
lowinh-green  crust,  while  the  nails  themselves  are  stained  yellow  by  the 
picric  acid,  and  their  edges  disfigured  by  whitlows  or  ulcerations.  A 
dose  resemblance  to  the  local  effects  of  tartar  emetic  is  often  presented 
by  these  arsenical  eruptions. 

The  introduction  of  the  arsenical  powder  into  the  air-passages  by 
respiration,  and  in  contact  with  the  mucous  surface  of  the  alimentary 
canal  in  articles  of  food,  form  the  transition  from  the  external  to  the 
internal  effects  of  this  pigment. 

The  phenomena  of  chronic  internal  poisoning  observed  among  these 
persons, are  loss  of  appetite,  nausea, colic,  frontal  headache,  with  a  sensa- 
Uon  as  if  the  temples  were  squeezed  in  a  vice.     The  females  become 
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cblorotic  and  aniemioysaffer  gastric  deraDgemeDte  and  constant  headache. 
The  share  of  the  work  that  falls  to  the  women  being  that  of  folding^ 
and  stamping  the  material  for  artificial  leaves,  and  the  makingthese  into 
bouquets,  they  do  not  present  the  discoloration  of  the  hands  and 
other  external  affections  exhibited  by  the  men,  but  they  suffer  all  the 
evil  consequences  of  constantly  breathing  an  atmosphere  loaded  with 
thepoisonous  dust 

•  There  are  in  Paris  about  nine  hundred  artificial  flower  dealers,  and 
upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  persons  engaged  in  the  manufactiure,  one- 
fourth  of  which  number  are  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  the  use 
of  Scheele's  green,  many  of  whom  can  earn  from  four  to  six  francs  a 
day.  Inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  Dr.  Vemois  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  throw  so  large  a  population  out  of  work  by  prohibiting  the 
manufacture,  the  author  submits  for  the  consideration  of  the  Parisian 
police  a  series  of  su^estions  for  diminishing  the  dangers  attending  the 
employment  of  arsenical  pigmenta 

Dr.  Hassall*  has  related  two  instances  of  poisoning  by  Scheele's 
green  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers. 

In  November  of  the  past  year  a  girl^aged  nineteen  years,  died  from  the 
poisonous  effects  of  arsenite  of  copper  employed  in  dusting  wax  leaves. 
Mr,  Paul,  of  Burton-crescent,  stated  on  the  coroner's  inquestf  that  he 
had  found,  on  examination  of  the  body,  the  presence  of  inflammation, 
and  ulceration  in  the  stomach,  and  inflammation  also  in  the  bronchi. 
Mr.  Paul  had  detected  the  arsenic  in  the  lungs,  liver,  and  mesenteric 
glands.  The  medical  witness  further  stated  that  he  had  seen  many 
cases  of  cutaneous  diseases  in  young  persons  from  the  same  factory. 
The  sister  of  deceased  had  died  some  time  since  with  similar  symp- 
toms, but  the  cause  had  been  overlooked 

Poisonous  Con/ectwnary^  cfcc — Dr.  Taylor^  has  recited  several 
examples,  and  others  are  only  too  fiimiliar,  of  poisoning  by  confec- 
tionary, such  as  the  frightful  catastrophe  at  Bradford. 

M.  Chevallier^  relates  the  case  in  which  arsenite  of  copper  was  used 
for  ornamenting  a  boar's  head  supplied  at  a  breakfast  given  on  a  festive 
occatdon  by  an  eminent  Parisian  lawyer.  The  head  was  artistically 
decorated  with  masses  of  fiit,  which  were  coloured  red  and  green.  One 
of  the  guests,  acquainted  with  chemistry,  was  struck  with  the  rich 
green  colour  of  the  fat,  and  re»erved  a  portion  for  private  examl* 
nation.  He  found  the  colouring  matter  to  be  arsenite  of  cop^ier, 
forming  two  per  cent,  of  the  fat ! 

In  Dr.  Hassall's  work,||  we  find  that  the  more  potent  mineral 
poisons  are  as  freely  and  recklessly  employed  to  colour  confectionary, 
as  are  the  most  inoffensive  vegetable  dyes.  Preparations  of  lead, 
mercury,  copper,  and  arsenic,  are  used  to  give  the  brightest  colours — 
e.g.,  red  lead,  vermilion,  orpiment,  iodide  of  mercury,  blue  verditec, 
chromate  of  lead,  carbonate  and  acetate  of  copper,  ^c.  kc.^  are  among 
the  pigmenta  enumerated  as  being  used  to  colour  confectiouai-y. 
Surely  the  laws  might  render  it  impossible  to  apply  such  dangerous 

•  Luncef,  Dec.  l§t,  18«0.  t  Daily  News.  Nor.  »«th,  18«1. 
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coloara  as  these,  and  that  without  infiringing  upon  the  jnst  liberty  of 
the  subject,  or  trespassing  upon  the  legitimate  trade  of  the  druggist  or 
pharmaoentist. 

Dr.  Rose,  of  Hampstead,*  relates  the  narrow  escape  of  a  child,  aged 
nine  months,  whose  life  was  endangered  by  sucking  a  green  paint  out  of 
a  child's  paint-box.     The  paint  proved  to  be  Scheele's  green. 

**  Air-balls"  of  coloured  india-rubberf  were  found  by  a  coroner's  jury 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  death  to  two  of  the  children  of  a  manu- 
fiictorer  of  these  toya  The  bright  green  colour  on  toys  of  various 
descriptions  has  been  found  to  consist  of  arsenite  of  copper.  { 

The  papers  used  for  wrapping  up  articles  of  food,  tobacco,  snuff,  (fea, 
are  often  coloured  with  arsenical  green. § 

MM.  Erdmann  and  Ziureck  (in  Berlin),||  discovered  that  some  green 
tarlatans  are  covered  with  arsenite  of  copper.  The  colour  was  merely 
fixed  on  with  starch  paste,  so  that  the  least  firiction  sufficed  to  remove 
it.  Erdmann  also  ascertained  that  a  colour  known  in  Berlin  as 
**  cochineal  red"  contains  arsenic  in  the  form  of  arseniate  of  alumina. 
In  considering  these  various  modes  of  arsenical  poisoning,  we  cannot 
omit  the  expression  of  regret  that  the  attempts  to  introduce  more 
efficient  legi^tive  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  poisons  should  have 
been  opposed  and  thwarted  by  certain  members  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society.  The  fatal  accidents  that  have  occurred  during  the  last  few 
years  having  given  rise  to  a  growing  conviction  of  the  necessity  fot 
some  more  stringent  laws  than  exist  at  present,  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  for  this  purpose.  Parliamentary  committees 
gave  their  attention  to  the  questions  involved,  and  a  mixed  board  was 
proposed,  to  consist  of  physicians,  apothecaries,  and  druggists.  The 
Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  succeeded  in  defeating  these 
measures,  on  the  ground  that  no  restrictions  but  the  requirement  of 
a  higher  standard  of  education  from  the  vendors  of  drugs  can  ever 
prove  efficient  safeguards.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries  admit  the  advantages  of  education  in  all  engaged  in 
the  sale  or  preparation  of  medicines,  and  would  doubtless  effect  this  very 
desirable  reformation  through  the  means  of  the  proposed  board—  but 
the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  opjiosed  every  measure 
which  does  not  place  the  chief  control  in  their  own  hands,  or  which 
does  not  confer  upon  them  exclusive  privileges  and  exempt  them  from 
the  clauses  of  the  Act.  A  glance  at  the  past  volumes  of  the  '  Pharma- 
ceutical Journal*  will  confirm  the  justice  of  our  opinion,  that  but  for 
the  opposition  of  this  Society  we  should  not  have  to  lament  so  many 
£Eital  accidents  firom  the  ignorant  or  careless  use  of  deadly  poisons. 

The  following  instance  has  been  made  widely  known  by  the  daily 
and  other  journals : 

^  Jnenie  in  the  water  and  mud  of  rivers. — ^From  the  northern  and  western 
sides  of  Black  Cooibe,  a  mountain  in  the  southern  part  of  Cumberland,  situated 

■  Lftoeet,  Mareh  6th»  1859.  t  Medical  Timet  and  Gazette,  May  33iid,  1648. 
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near  the  sea,  numeroas  streams  or  beeh  orig^inate ;  I  believe  that  one  only  of 
these  exhibits  any  marked  peculiarity.  Whitbeck — such  is  the  name  of  this 
stream — ^is  fed  by  several  small  springp,  and  it  was  from  the  source  of  the  roost 
southerly  of  these  where  it  rises  from  tne  ^aiid,and  at  an  elevation  of  about  900 
feet  from  the  sea,  that  I  obtained  a  specimen  of  the  water  for  examination. 

**  On  the  89th  of  Jane  in  the  present  year,  the  water,  at  the  time  of  collec- 
tion, had  a  temperature  of  8^  5'  C,  the  air  being  10^  6'.  The  reaction  of  the 
water  as  it  issues  from  the  earth  was  faintly  but  anmistakeablv  alkaline :  on 
testing  the  water  after  ebullition  the  effect  was  more  decidea.  The  water 
from  many  other  sources  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitbeck,  where  decom- 
posing granite  is  of  common  occurrence,  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  A  large 
and  deep  pool  in  the  course  of  Whitbeck  towards  the  sea  shows  the  colonr  of 
the  water  to  be  a  rich  dear  greenish  blue. 

"  The  water,  on  examination,  gave  distinct  indications  of  the  presence  of 
arsenic.  This  element,  which  here  probably  exists  as  an  alkaline  arsenite, 
occurs  not  as  a  mere  trace,  but  in  determinable  quantity.  I  have  not  vet  as- 
certained the  amount  present,  but  hope  to  do  so  shortly,  when  I  have  obtained 
specimens  of  the  water  collected  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  I  have 
satisfied  myself,  however,  that  in  some  seasons  of  the  year  the  quantity  present 
approaches  2k  good  fraciioH  of  a  grain  of  aneuie  {metalUe)  in  each  gallon  qf 
water,    [The  italics  are  ours.] 

"  The  arsenic  in  the  water  of  Whitbeck  is  most  probably  derived  from  the 
veins  of  arsenical  cobalt  ore  throneh  which  it  percolates. 

"  The  arsenical  water  is  habituallg  med  for  every  purpofe  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  little  villi^  of  Whitbeck,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  with  beneficial 
rather  than  injurious  results.  But  it  is  renuu^ble  that  Whitbeck,  though  in 
every  respect  suitable  for  trout,  is  the  onlv  stream  in  the  neighbourhood  from 
which  that  fish  is  absent ;  eels,  however,  nave  been  found  in  it.  Ducks  will 
not  live  if  confined  to  this  arsenical  water.  When  the  railway  was  being 
carried  past  Whitbeck,  the  first  use  of  the  water  quickly  produced  the  usuid 
marked  effect  on  the  throats  both  of  the  men  and  horses  employed  on  the 
works.  The  soreness  of  mouth  from  which  they  at  first  suffered  soon,  however, 
disappeared,  and  in  the  horses  gave  place  to  thiat  sleekness  of  coat  assigned  as 
one  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  administration  of  arsenic.  It  is  a  question 
how  far  the  rosv  looks  of  the  Whitbeck  children  and  the  old  age  which  a  lam 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  viWvjp  attains  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
arsenic  present  in  the  water  they  drink."* 

Mr.  Campbellf  finds  that  the  sands  of  rivers  yield  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  arsenia  The  presence  of  arsenic  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
rivers  both  in  this  oountry  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  afifords  proof 
that  so  minute  a  fraction  of  arsenic  may  pass  throngh  the  hnman 
system  without  producing  any  ill  efiects;  bnt  if  onr  readers  will  com- 
pare the  dose  as  stated  above  by  Mr.  Church,  and  as  expressed  bj  the 
analyses  of  Taylor  and  others,  with  that  afiirmed  to  be  habitually  tak^i 
by  the  Styrian  arsenic-eater,  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  the  latter 
statement  receives  little  support  from  the  former,  which  clearly  shows 
the  poisonous  action  of  arsenic  upon  men  and  animals. 

Among  the  explanations  at  one  time  put  forward  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  arsenic  in  a  body  exhumed,  was  that  of  the  absorption  of 
the  poison  ftora  the  soil  of  tJie  graveyard.  We  need  only  refer  to  this 
point  to  mention  that  it  has  been  completely  set  aside  by  the  demon- 
stration that  arsenic,  if  present  in  the  soil,  exists  there  in  an  insoluble 

*  Xr«  Cbnrch ;  Cbemioal  News,  Aug.  Hth,  I860.  t  Ibid.,  April  6th,  1861. 
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fomL  The  preaoDce  of  arseQio  as  a  normal  coDstituent  of  bone,  once 
received  by  eome  toxioologists  on  the  authority  of  Orfila^  has  been 
entirely  abandoned  on  failure  of  proof  by  the  author  of  the  statement. 

Dr.  Letheby*  stated  that  Dale's  perchloride  of  iron,  proposed  as  a 
disinfectant  of  the  water  of  the  Thames,  contained  in  each  gallon  no 
leas  than  238  grains  of  chloride  of  arsenic — ''enough  to  kill  forty 
persons" — consequently,  that  as  one  milb'on  of  gallons  of  sewage  would 
require  sixty-six  gallons  of  perchloride  to  disinfect  them,  there  would 
be  present  enough  arsenic  to  kill  2640  persons,  and  that  to  disinfect 
the  whole  daily  amount  of  sewage  (80,000,000  of  gallons),  180  pounds 
of  the  chloride,  the  most  dangerous  preparation  of  arsenic,  would  be 
thrown  in  the  river  daily. 

Dr.  Hofmann  and  Dr.  Frankland  reported  as  the  result  of  their 
analyses  just  half  the  above  quantity  of  arsenic^tand  pointed  out  that  the 
mixture  of  perchloride  of  iron  with  the  alkaline  solutions  of  the  sewage 
produces  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  in  combination  with  arsenic,  a 
perfectly  insoluble  and  consequently  inert  substance.  They  had  mixed 
sewage  with  the  solution  of  perchloride,  and  found  that  the  filtered 
fluid  contained  neither  iron  nor  arsenic,  but  that  these  wei*e  precipi- 
tated in  the  insoluble  residua 

They  estimate  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  Thames  passing  the 
metropolis  to  be  1,000,000,000  gallons  per  diem,  that  the  quantity  of 
arsenic,  even  if  it  could  be  retained  in  the  soluble  form,  would  be  one 
grain  in  1450  gallons,  or  one  part  in  3000  of  the  mud  ;  whereas  the 
Wiesbaden  water,  usually  regarded  as  a  wholesome  water,  contains  one 
grain  in  166  gallons;  so  that  it  would  take  ten  years  for  one  indi- 
vidual to  consume  a  fatal  dose  of  arsenic,  drinking  at  the  rate  of  a 
gallon  of  Thames-water  daily :  a  quantity  double  the  average  that  is 
oonsamed.  Or,  as  MM.  Yertmann,  and  Kodgers  have  pointed  out,{ 
even  on  Dr.  Letheby's  own  calculations,  four  gallons  must  be  imbibed 
to  incorporate  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  white  arsenic— a  medicinal 
dose  often  taken  three  times  a  day.  The  waters  of  the  Whitbeck 
stream  in  Cumberland  contain  a  fraction  of  a  grain  per  gallon,  and  are 
used  £9r  all  domestic  purposea 

What  might  be  the  effect  of  the  insoluble  compound  of  iron  and 
arsenic  if  taken  into  the  stomach,  is  beside  the  question,  since  being 
insoluble,  it  is  not  taken,  but  is  deposited  with  the  mud,  and  there- 
fore is  not  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  the  "  acid  secretions  of  the 
stomach." 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  so  minute  a  proportion  of  arsenic  as 
one  grain  in  1450  gallons  of  water  could  be  a  source  of  protection  in 
criminal  cases,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Letheby,  supposing  a  murdered 
corpse  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames  after  deodorization  by  Dale's 
perchloride  of  iron.  We  cannot  participate  in  Dr.  Letheby's  alarm. 
Dr.  Taylor  found  in  the  summer  of  the  last  year — 1860 — ^that  two 
ounces  of  the  mud  of  the  Thames  yielded  T^^iyth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic. 

•  Gbemloal  Kewt,  Aug,  17th,  1S60. 

t  Tlds  difference  maj  be  owing  to  differenoes  in  Xb»  mtnoftictiiie  of  the  ooapounda 
eoiBpered. 
I  Chemical  Kewi,  toL  i.  p.  160« 
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As  no  chemical  liquids  were  introduced  daring  that  sommer  for  the 
purpose  of  deodorizing,  the  arsenic  must  have  been  derived  from 
ketones  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  difibsed  through  the  soil 

Arsenic-Eating. — It  is  obvious  that  before  any  weight  can  be 
allowed  to  attach  to  the  alleged  impunity  with  which  large  and 
repeated  doses  of  arsenic  may  be  taken,  before  any  value  can  be 
accorded  to  the  stoxy  of  the  Styrian  arsenic-eaters,  when  adduced  as 
an  argument  on  occasion  of  a  criminal  proceeding,  its  truth  must  be 
undeniably  established.  I^  moreover,  the  impunity  pretended  to  be 
bestowed,  together  with  the  possession  of  heightened  personal  charms, 
by  the  practice  of  arsenic-eating,  be  altogether  fallacious,  then  the 
fact  cannot  be  too  widely  made  known  as  a  warning  to  those — and 
some  there  are-— who  may  be  tempted  to  acquire  such  advantages  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives. 

Many  highly  coloured  accounts  of  the  practice  of  arsenic-eating 
have  been  given  to  the  publia  We  quote  as  the  best  known  that  of 
the  late  Mr.  Johnstone  :* 

"The  Styrian  peasant-girl,  stirred  by  an  unconsdonsly-erowing  attachment, 
confidij]^  scarcely  to  herself  her  secret  feelings,  and  taJcing  counsel  of  her 
inherited  wisdom  only,  really  adds  by  the  use  of  kidri  to  the  natural  graces  of 
her  filling  and  roundmg  form,  paints  with  brighter  hues  her  bluahinff  cheeks 
•and  tempting  lips,  and  imparts  a  new  and  winning  lustre  to  her  spaiknng  eye. 
Every  one  sees  and  admires  the  reality  of  her  nt>wiog  beauty ;  the  young 
men  sound  her  praise,  and  become  suppliants  for  ner  favour.  She  triumphs 
over  the  affections  of  all,  and  compels  toe  chosen  one  to  her  feet. 

"  Thus  even  cruel  arsenic,  so  often  the  minister  of  crime  and  the  parent  of 
sorrow,  bears  a  blessed  jewel  in  its  forehead,  and  as  a  love-awakener  becomes 
at  times  the  harbinger  of  happiness,  the  soother  of  ardent  longings,  the 
bestower  of  contentment  and  peace." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  condemn  too  severely  such  language  as 
the  preceding.  The  writer  having  a  scientific  reputation,  has  had  his 
followers  in  the  ''felon"  literature  of  the  day.  Even  a  professed 
physiologist — Mr.  G.  W.  Lewes — has,  in  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  John- 
stone's work,  endorsed  these  dangerous  embellishments  of  a  disputed 
"  fact,**  without  the  slightest  expression  of  caution  in  their  reception. 
The  author  of  a  recent  popular  yrork  on  the  metalsf  repeats  the  same 
tale,  and  adorns  his  pages  with  a  woodcut  of  a  supposed  Styrian 
maiden  with  heightened  charms,  and  admiring  swain,  grateful  for  the 
"  blessings**  of  *'  cruel  arsenic  P 

So  entirely  at  variance  with  all  our  experience  of  the  effects  of 
arsenious  acid  did  these  narratives  appear,  that  they  were  received 
with  a  highly  reasonable  soepticiBm  by  both  British  and  foreign 
toxicologists.  In  order,  however,  to  ascertain  what  might  be  the 
grounds  of  such  marvellous  statements,  Mr.  Kesteven  made  a  series  of 
inquiries,  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  truth,  or  the  source  thereof 
The  results,  for  the  details  of  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
original  papers,^  were,  that  all  the  accounts  put  before  English  readers 
in  various  non- professional  journals,  were  traceable  to  one  source — 
viz.,  a   paper  by  an  Austrian   traveller,   Yon   Tschudi;$   that    the 

•  Chemf stry  of  Gommoii  Lift.  t  Pepper:  Playbook  of  Metalfl,  1861,  p.  483. 

t  AsioeiAtion  Medical  Jounial,  18*6.        f  Wiener  Mediciniacbe  Wochenachzilt,  ISdl. 
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■Bsertions  of  T'on  Tschudi  have  been,  with  sundiy  additions  and  em- 
bellishmentB,  the  staple  of  the  tales  repeated  by  Johnstone,*  and  by 
Mr.  Boner  in  '  Chambers'  JoumaL' 

Correspondence  with  medical  men  in  Styria  afforded  no  direct 
evidence  of  the  £Eict,  but  furnished  only  second  or  third-hand  informa- 
tion,  upon  which,  as  Mr.  Kesteyen  fiedrly  urges,  we  can  place  no 
reliaQce  in  so  important  a  matter.  Arsenic  worics  exist  in  several 
parts  of  Cornwall,  and  arsenic  is  eliminated  from  the  ores  of  other 
metals  in  the  metallurgic  operations  to  which  they  are  submitted. 
Inquiry  was  made  among  the  medical  men  resident  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  C<H*nish  works.  The  correspondence  published  by  Mr.  Kestevenf 
riiows  the  poisonous  influence  of  the  external  application  of  arsenic  in 
the  cases  of  the  lower  animals  and  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  on  human 
beinga  At  the  Cornwall  Lent  Assizes,  1851,  on  occasion  of  a  trial  to 
suppress  the  nuisance  of  some  arsenic  works,  it  was  given  in  evidence 
that  where  the  smoke  from  the  furnaces  fell,  the  vegetation  became 
blackened  and  dried  up;  that  cattle  and  horses  grazing  thereon  were 
poisoned,  lost  their  hair,  and  died.  In  all  these  works  in  Cornwall  the 
greatest  care  and  precaution  is  required  to  protect  the  health  and  lives 
of  the  workpeople.  Again,  the  statements  of  Yon  Tschudi  have 
themselves  a  want  of  coherence  and  probability.  Thus,  while  we  are 
told  that  the  8tyrian  peasant  has  acquired  such  an  impunity  that  he 
can  eat  arsenic  as  a  condiment  to  strengthen  his  digestive  and  respi- 
ratory functions,  and  as  a  cosmetic  to  improve  the  complexion,  we  are 
informed  that  deaths  from  poisoning  by  arsenic  are  by  no  means  infre- 
quent. Such  (kcts  would  seem  to  imply  that  arsenic  is  a  poison  still, 
even  in  Stjrria  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  rather  than  that  the 
Styrian  peasantry  are  poison-proof  We  are,  moreover,  asked  to 
believe,  that  although  the  arsenic  acts  instantly  in  augmenting  the 
reepiratoxy  capacity,  or  in  heightening  the  personal  charms,  symptoms 
of  poisoning  are  manifested  if  the  use  of  the  poison  be  discontinued,  or 
if  it  be  not  taken  at  the  full  moon ;  under  the  latter  conditions  it 
obviously  cannot  be  taken  daily,  as  alleged. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Kesteven  from  the  data  then 
before  him  were  to  the  effect  that  the  story  of  the  Styrian  arsenic- 
eaters  was  incredible  and  totally  wanting  in  proof.  These  conclusions 
remained  unchallenged  until  in  the  last  year  Mr.  Heisch,  of  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  and  subsequently  Dr.  Roscoe,  of  Manchester, 
reopened  the  question  by  the  publication  of  several  apparently  well- 
attested  cases. 

Mr.  Heisch^  obtained  information  from  Styria,  which  he  affirms 
(but  we  cannot  agree  in  the  opinion),  that  "  if  human  testimony  be 
worth  anything,  places  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  arsenic-eaters 
beyond  a  doubt."  One  of  his  informants.  Dr.  Lorenz,  Imperial  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  History,  formerly  of  Salzburg,  states  that— 

"  The  arsenic  is  taken  pore  in  some  warm  liquid,  as  coffee,  §  beginning  with 

•  Ca»emi8tT7  of  Common  Lifb.  f  Association  Hedioal  Jonrnal,  1856. 

I  Chemical  N«w*,  Hay,  1860. 

f  Dr.  Kopp,  in  th«  Honitenr  Sdentiflqae,  contradicts  Dr.  Lorens,  inasmuch  as  he  sajit 
oa  th»  Mithority.of  Dr.  fiobilfer,  that  no  fluid  is  drunk  when  taking  the  arsenia 
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a  bit  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  and  increasing  to  that  of  a  pea.  The  complexion 
and  general  appearance  are  much  improved,  and  the  parties  usin^  it  seldom 
look  so  old  as  they  reaUy  are ;  but  he  has  never  heard  of  any  case  m  which  it 
was  nsed  to  improve  personal  beauty,  though  he  cannot  say  that  it  is  never 
80  used.  The  first  dose  is  always  followed  by  slight  symptoms  of  poisoning, 
such  as  burning  pains  in  the  stomach,  and  sickness,  but  not  very  severe.  .  .  • 
Once  begun,  it  can  only  be  left  off  bv  gradually  dimimshing  the  daily  dose, 
as  a  sudden  cessation  causes  sickness,  ouming  pains  in  the  stomach,  and  other 
symptoms  of  poisoning,  very  speedily  followed  by  death." 

"  As  a  rule,  arsenic-eaters  are  very  long-lived,  and  are  peculiarly  exempt 
from  infectious  disease,  fevers,  &c.;  but,  unless  they  gradfually  give  up  the 
practice,  invariably  die  suddenly  at  last." 

We  have  italicised  the  preceding  words  to  point  the  differeuoe 
between  the  picture  by  Dr.  Lorenz  and  that  by  Johnstone.  Mr.  Heiach. 
gives  the  case  of  the  director  of  some  arsenic  works  near  Salzbni^,  aa 
related  by  himself,  suppressing,  however,  his  name,  which  nevertheless^ 
he  states,  will  be  forthcoming  should  any  judicial  inquiry  render  neces- 
sary positive  evidence  of  the  £Eu;t.  This  gentleman  states  that  he 
began  arsenic-eating  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  while  studying 
assaying.  He  did  so  at  the  advice  of  M.  Bousch,  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry and  Mineralogy  at  Eisleben,  as  a  protection  against  the  ill 
effects  of  the  fumes  of  arsenic.  The  dose  with  which  this  gentleman 
commenced  was  three  grama  daily  1  In  conformity  with  his  preceptor's 
adyice,  when  getting  towards  fifty  years  of  age,  he  then  reduced  his 
dose  to  twenty-three  grains  t  The  first  dose  was  followed  by  slight 
perspirations  and  griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  after  three  or  four 
hours  a  loose  evacuation.  This  was  followed  by  a  keen  appetite  and 
feeline  of  excitement.  With  the  exception  of  the  griping,  every  dose 
since  has  been  followed  by  these  same  effects.  Long-continued  inter- 
ruption only  is  followed  by  ill  consequences.  On  two  occasions  he 
has,  at  the  persuasion  of  friends,  attempted  to  leave  it  ofi^  and  has 
suffered  severely  in  his  health,  restoration  being  only  obtained  hj 
resuming  the  use  of  the  arsenic 

Mr.  Heisch  has  collected  several  ''  reported**  cases,  but  the  above  ia 
the  only  one  in  which  he  has  obtained  direct  information.  But  this, 
we  may  remark,  comes  to  him  at  second-hand,  while  its  authentication 
is  withheld. 

The  first  dose  (three  grains!)  is  admitted  to  be  attended  with 
symptoms  of  poisoning,  and  yet  the  dose  has  been  gradually  augmented 
until  twenty -three  grains  are  a  reduced  dose!  and  although  every 
dose  has  been  attended  with  the  same  symptoms,  ''  except  the  griping,** 
we  are  told  that  the  discontinuance  of  the  dose  only  has  been  followed 
by  ill  consequences !  If  such  be  the  character  of  the  single  instance  in 
which  direct  information  has  been  obtained,  what  may  be  supposed  to 
be  the  value  of  the  *'  reported**  cases  1  especially  when  compared  with 
the  accidental  poisoning  of  three  hundred  and  forty  children  at  the 
Annerley  schools  by  less  than  one  grain  each ;  and  of  more  than  two 
hundred  persons,  with  seventeen  deaths,  by  the  Bradford  lozenges. 

Wonders  never  cease  !     Dr.  Lorenz  adds  that — 

''In  his  part  of  the  world,  when  a  graveyard  is  full,  it  is  shut  up  for  about 
twelve  years,  when  all  the  graves  whioi  are  not  private  property  by  purchase 
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are  dug  up,  the  bones  oolleoted  in  the  charnel-house,  the  ground  pbughed 
over,  and  burying  begins  again.  On  these  occasions  the  bodies  of  arsenic- 
eaters  are  found  sdmost  unchanged,  and  are  recognisable  by  their  friends !" 

Such  a  remarkable  occurrenoe  as  the  preservation  of  human  bodies 
above  stated,  demands  more  accurate  confirmation  than  we  can  dis- 
cover in  Mr.  Heisch*s  paper.  We  should  like  to  know  how  those  pre- 
served bodies  are  disposed  of.  Arsenic,  it  is  well-known  to  physio- 
logists and  chemists,  is  not  an  accumulative  poison,  but  is  one  that  is 
constantly  eliminated  from  the  system,  eR[)ecially  by  the  kidneys. 
MAL  Danger  and  Flandin  found  no  trace  of  arsenic  in  the  bodies 
of  animals  to  which  doses  of  fifteen  grains  daily  had  been  given :  the 
bodies  were  examined  three  days  after  the  last  dose.  The  sudden 
appearance  of  symptoms  of  poisoning  under  the  medicinal  use  of 
arsenie  usually  spoken  of  as  proofe  of  its  cumulative  character,  as 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Taylor,  is  owing  to  too  frequently  repeated,  or  too 
rapidly  increased  dose&  Statements  so  contrary  to  univei^  ex- 
peritnce  require  the  most  unexceptionable  evidence  to  support  them. 

Dr.  Ro9coe*8  pamphlet^  while  to  the  same  efiect  as  the  published  state- 
ments of  YoA  Tschudi  and  others,  does  not  countenance  the  exaggerated 
eolooring  of  Johtistone  and  his  followers.  Avoiding  the  discussion  of 
'^the  superstitious  notiona  with  which  many  of  the  reports  naturally 
enougli  abound,**  Dr.  Roscoe  addresses  himself  to  the  question  whether 
arsenious  acid  is  or  is  not  extensively  prevalent  among  the  Styrian 
peasantry,  and  taken  by  them  "  in  quantities  usually  supposed  suffi- 
cient to  produce  immediate  death  .**  In  the  first  place,  Dr.  Eoscoe 
gives  us  the  result  of  his  analysis  of  a  portion  of  ^  Eiidrach,"  for- 
warded to  him  with  the  certificate  of  a  district  judge,  that  he  received 
itjirom  a  vooman  wko  send  she  took  ilfrofm  a  man  %Dhom  she  believed  to 
be  an  arsemie  eater.  The  analysis  gave  99*97  per  cent,  of  AsO,.  We 
have  marked  in  italics  the  alleged  connexion  of  this  specimen  of 
"  Hidndi,'*  with  the  argument  for  the  proofs  of  the  alleged  arsenic- 
eating,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  believe  that  such  third- handed  evidence 
would  be  received  in  any  court  of  law  in  support  of  any  statement. 

Dr.  BcsBoe  finds  that  seventeen  medical  men  in  Styria  who  had 
reported  on  this  subject  to  their  government,  "  agree  in  acknowledging 
the  general  prevalence  of  a  b^ef  that  certain  persons  are  in  the  habit 
of  oonlinoally  taking  arsenic  in  quantities  usually  supposed  to  produce 
death;"  while  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  of  them  "denies,  or  attempts 
to  disprove,  the  truth  of  the  generally  expressed  opinion  concerning 
anenie-eating.'* 

Dr.  Bosooe  must  excuse  us  when  we  remark  that  these  opinions  of 
seventeen  medical  men  prove  nothing  more  than  was  known  before — 
viz.,  the  prevalence  of  a  belief  in  the  practice.  We  apprehend  that  it 
was  to  combat  this  belief,  not  in  Styria  only,  but  in  England,  and  to 
point  out  the  frightful  consequences  of  such  a  belief,  that  Mr.  Kesteven 
was  at  the  trouble  to  push  his  inquiries  into  the  very  region  of  the 
alleged  practice.  With  na  other  success  than  that  of  obtaining  second- 
hand reports,  Dr.  Koscoe  has  followed  the  example. 

Dr.  Roscoe^s  strongest  case  is  one  of  simple  hearsay.   A  man  informs 

67-xxix.  10 
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Dr.  Elnappe,  and  Dr.  Knappe  informs  Dr.  Shafer,  and  Dr.  BlUifer  re- 
ports to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Vienna^  and  Dr.  Roeooe  repeats 
to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  the  following  : — 

"In  the  presence  of  Dr.  Kni^ne,  of  Oberaehring,  a  man,  thirty  years  of  a^e, 
and  in  robust  health,  on  the  22na  of  February,  1860,  ate  a  piece  of  arsenious 
acid  weighing  four  grains  and  a  half,  crosliin^  it  between  his  teeth  and  swal- 
lowing it,  and  on  the  23rd,  another  piece  weighing  five  grains  and  a  half.  Dr. 
Knappe  does  not  prove  that  it  was  arsenioas  acid  that  was  taken  into  the 
mouth.  His  urine  on  that  occasion  was  carefully  examined,  and  shown  to 
contain  arsenic.  On  the  24th,  he  went  away  in  his  usual  health,  without, 
however,  having  been  watched  as  to  what  became  of  the  arsenic,  or  wheth» 
he  had  soon  afterwards  rejected  it  from  his  stomach.  He  informed  Dr.  Knappe 
that  he  had  been  twelve  years  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  above  quantity  three 
or  four  times  a  week." 

The  quantity  here  alleged  to  have  been  taken  is  so  large  as  to  lead 
to  the  suspicion  of  jugglery.  The  feat  could  have  been  performed  with 
the  less  risk,  if^  as  is  clear  from  the  narrative  ('^  a  piece,"  *'  cninching 
it  between  his  teeth**),  the  solid  semi-transparent  acid  was  used. 
Yomiting  might  then  be  produced,  leaving,  nevertheless,  sufficient  to 
furnish  evidence  of  its  presence  in  the  urine,  as  only  a  small  qoantity 
is  carried  off  daily  by  this  secretion,  while  from  the  insoluble  form  in 
which  it  was  taken,  life  would,  under  the  circumstances,  be  safe.  Dr. 
Taylor  has  recorded  cases  of  persons  not  dying  from  much  larger  doses, 
but  in  these  there  had  been  vomiting  and  purging.  The  trial  would 
have  been  very  different  had  a  chemist  previously  dissolved  a  like  doee 
of  white  arsenic,  administered  it  himself,  and  subsequently  himself 
watched  the  taker  for  at  least  ten  or  twelve  days.  The  following  ex- 
periment bears  out  this  view  of  the  case.  A  small  mass  of  semi- 
transparent  arsenious  acid  was  suspended  by  a  horsehair  for  aixte^ 
years  in  a  closely-corked  six-ounce  phial  of  distilled  water.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  the  under  surface  presented  a  slightly  eroded  and 
crystalline  appearance,  the  entire  mass  having  assumed  an  o})aque  white 
aspect.  By  careful  evaporation  below  212^  Fahr.,  the  solution  yielded 
in  two  experiments  1  '46  and  1  '47  per  cent.  Without  an  opportunity  otf 
watching  this  **  Styrian  arsenic-eater,"  we  cannot  give  credit  to  the 
assertion  that  he  is  able  to  take  enough  arsenic  to  kill  from  seven  to  ten 
Englishmen,  remaining  himself  always  in  good  health.  Our  incredulity 
is  strengthened)  moreover,  by  the  fact,  that  while  these  reports,  from 
which  Dr.  Roscoe  quotes,  contain  accounts  of  many  persons  in  Styria 
by  whom  arsenic  is  regularly  taken  into  the  ^tem  with  impunity. 
Dr.  Shafer,  the  reporter  of  the  preceding  cases,  states,  that  toMin  itoo 
years,  out  of  twenty  fatal  cases  of  poisoning*  which  have  come  under  htg 
svigle  notice,  no  less  than  thirteen  were  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning  I 
Many  of  these  are  stated  to  have  occurred  from  overdoses,  not  from  the 
withdrawal  of  the  arsenic.  In  a  sparsely  populated  district,  this  number 
is  obviously  so  alarmingly  high  as  to  excite  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities. 
The  sale  of  arsenic,  we  are  told  in  all  the  narratives  that  have  yet  ap- 
peared, is  strictly  prohibited  by  law,  and  is  obtained  only  by  stealth 
and  used  only  with  the  great^  secrecy,  yet  the  practice  of  arsenic 
eating  is  said  to  be  so  common  as  to  admit  readily  of  verification. 

*  Moniteur  Scientiflqne,  1S60. 
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Arsenic,  says  anotber  of  the  reporters,  Dr.  Haller,  is  ased  In  Styria 
for  flaTooring  cheese,  adding,  that  he  was  once  eye-witness  to  the  pre- 
paratioa  of  such  cheese.  The  only  evidence  in  support  of  his  state- 
ment is,  that  he  saw  a  woman  dissolve  a  white  powder  in  some  boiling 
water,  and  mix  this  with  the  cards.  The  white  powder  "  she  said  was 
HiitterraaclL''  Dr.  Haller,  however,  states  further,  that  being  dii*ected 
to  wh^re  he  conld  obtain  some  of  this  kind  of  cheese,  he  went  and  pro- 
cured some,  which  he  ate  to  the  amount  of  the  size  of  two  walnuts, 
without  experiencing  any  ill  effects.  On  another  occasion,  however,  a 
piece  the  size  of  a  small  nut  caused  vomiting  and  colic.  As  the 
flavour  of  this  cheese  was  bad,  these  symptoms  were  probably  due  to 
its  decomposition.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  chemical  proof  that 
arsenic  was  taken  on  either  occasion. 

Mr.  Stem,  of  Kemdor^  was  called  to  a  case  of  arsenical  poisoning 
arising  out  of  an  excessive  dose,  by  a  person  who  stated  that  he  had 
seven  years  previonsly  been  persuaded  to  become  an  arsenic-eater  j  but 
the  statement  is  unsupported.  Dr.  Kropsch,  of  Leoben,  relying  upon 
the  assertion  of  another  individual,  reported  a  somewhat  similar  case 
coming  within  his  own  knowledge  and  observation.  We  pass  over  those 
unsupported  cases  reported  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Vienna,  as 
having  been  ^  related  by  trustworthy  persons.**  Dr.  Haller  and  others 
guarantee  that  they  are  acquainted  with  forty  arsenic-eaters,  including 
charcoal-burners,  stablemen,  field  labourers,  innkeepers,  and  trades- 
men. These,  however,  as  well  as  nine  other  instances  quoted  by  Dr. 
F^M'scher,  of  Gtatz,  not  being  authenticated  by  personal  knowledge  or 
chemical  analysis,  cannot  be  allowed  the  slightest  weight. 

Dr.  Roscoe  has  been  supported  in  his  views  by  Dr.  K  Kopp,*  who 
states  that  having  been  for  six  or  seven  months  daily  engaged  in  the 
nse  of  arsenious  acid  for  industrial  purposes,  experienced  no  ill  effects, 
but  observed  a  notable  increase  of  his  own  weight,  which  rapidly  dis- 
appeared on  his  discontinuance  of  his  operations  in  the  arsenious  acid. 
Dr.  Kopp  quotes  the  researches  of  Schmidt  and  Steuerzwage,t  to  the 
effect  that  arsenions  acid  arrests  the  metamorphosis  of  tissues,  and 
considers  this  hypothesis  as  explanatory  of  the  accounts  of  the  Styrian 
arsenic-eaters,  which  we  would  suggest  must  be  established  as  facts 
before  they  can  admit  of  explanation. 

Having  carefully  considered  the  statements  by  Dr.  Koscoe  and 
Mr.  Heisch,  we  cannot  agree  in  their  conclusions.  So  many  marvels 
have  been  brought  before  the  public,  and  have  been  credited  upon  the 
respectability  of  those  who  have  pretended  to  investigate  them,  that 
we  refuse  to  receive  other  than  direct  and  positive  evidence  of  any 
such  alleged  &cts.  Sufficient  evidence,  we  submit,  is  wanting  to  the 
story  of  the  Styrian  arsenic- eaters.  Some  thirty  years  ago,  a 
M.  Chabert  gulled  the  public  into  a  belief  that  he  could  swallow 
Prussic-acid  with  impunity,  as  he  was  in  possession  of  its  antidote. 
The  late  Dr.  Barry  exploded  the  imposture  by  preparing  some  really 
strong  acid,  which  he  offered  to  Chabert,  who,  however,  wisely  de- 
clined to  take  it,  as  he  "  did  not  know  how  it  was  prepared  !"  He 
ofiered  to  give  it  to  a  dog  !  Dr.  Halley,  in  a  paper  read  belore  the 
•  lUd.,  Mai,  1861.  t  Journ.  fur  prakt.  Chem.,  Band  IxxTiii.  S.  87S. 
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R<iyal  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  Nov.  13th,  1861,  related  the  re- 
Bultf)  of  the  administration  of  small  doses  of  arsenic  to  dogs  in  order 
that  he  might  observe  the  phenomena  of  chronic  poisoning.  These 
somewhat  cruel  experiments  only  still  further  proved  that  arsenic  is  a 
deadly  poison,  and  cannot  be  taken  with  impunity. 

If  any  of  the  believers  in  arsenic-eating  will  take  the  doses  which 
they  endeavonr  to  make  us  believe  are  taken  by  the  Styrian  peasantry, 
then  will  we  abide  by  the  results.  Until  then,  we  conceive  that  we 
are  justified  in  doubting  their  marvels,  which  remain  as  **  nnsnpported 
by  adequate  testimony,  inconsistent,  improbable,  and  utterly  in- 
credible," as  Mr.  Kesteven  showed  them  to  be  in  1856.  The  ntmoost 
that  can  be  admitted  is  the  possibility  of  the  human  system  coming 
by  long- continued  use  to  endure  the  administration  of  doses  of  arsenic 
so  small  as  to  be  within  the  limits  of  poisoning.  This,  however,  is 
totally  op[)08ed  to  the  arsenic-eating  romances  related  by  the  writers 
now  referred  to. 

Influence  of  arsenic  on  lower  omimals, — ^This  has  been  exhibited 
in  the  fatal  effects  of  arsenic,  when  used  as  a  "  sheepwash,**  as  proved 
in  courts  of  justice.  Thus  at  Berwick,  in  August,  1868,  it  was  aworn 
that  850  out  of  869  sheep  had  been  killed  by  its  use.  Dr.  Balfour,  of 
Edinburgh,  has  favoured  us  with  exact  information  on  this  snbject.  A 
compound,  known  as  "  Biggs's  dipping  fluid,"  consisting  of  sulphnr, 
arsenic,  and  grease,  is  employed  by  shepherds  to  destroy  vermin  in 
the  fleeces.  The  effects  on  those  who  use  the  compound  are  cedema 
and  inflammation  of  the  skin  of  parts  exposed  to  contact  with  the 
liquid;  these  are  followed  by  pustules  or  vesidesy  which  dry  off  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  on  discontiuuing  the  use  of  the  mixture. 
Dr.  Crawford,  of  Peebles,  states  that  the  injurious  consequences 
attending  the  use  of  arsenic  for  the  purpose  have  become  so  well 
known,  that  the  shepherds  reluctantly  and  less  frequently  than 
formerly  employ  the  "  Biggs's  liquid." 

The  following  is  the  method  followed  in  "  sheep- washing  :** — 
About  eight  or  nine  shepherds  assemble  at  some  convenient  spot  near 
a  stream,  where  the  sheep  to  be  dipped  are  enclosed  in  a  fold.  The 
bath  is  an  oblong  box,  about  two  feet  wide,  four  feet  deep  at  one  end, 
shallowing  upwards  to  an  inclined  plane  with  small  spars  nailed 
across  the  bottom,  up  which  the  animals  walk  dripping  with  the 
poisonous  fluid,  which  again  drains  off  the  sheep  into  the  bath. 
The  sheep  are  handed  one  at  a  time  from  the  fold  to  the  dippef^ 
(three  men,  one  at  the  head,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  bath),  who 
tumble  the  animal  upside  down;  the  man  at  the  end  takes  hold  of 
the  horns  or  ears,  those  at  the  sides  seize  each  two  feet,  and  dipping 
the  whole  body,  allow  it  to  remain  about  a  minute  in  the  liquid,  so  as 
to  soak  it  thoroughly.  The  sheep  is  then  allowed  to  get  on  its  feet  and 
walk  up  the  inclined  plane  on  to  the  platform,  draining  off  the  liquid. 

The  bath  is  composed  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of  Biggs^s 
dipping-liquid  boiled  in  a  large  potful  of  water,  and  then  poured  into 
the  bath  half  full  of  cold  water.  After  every  twenty  sheep  have  been 
dipped,  another  potful  of  the  poison  is  added,  to  make  up  for  what  has 
been  absorbed  in  the  sheep's  fleeces. 
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What  is  termed  "  pouring**  is  effected  by  a  decoction  of  tobacco, 
soft-soap,  and  arsenic,  the  sheep  being  held  down  on  a  stool,  the  liquid 
poured  into  the  fleece,  held  apart  along  the  side  for  the  purftose,  and 
thoroughly  rubbed  in  by  the  shepherd.  Six  pourings  of  this  kind  are 
applied  to  each  sheep,  so  that  all  vermin  are  effectually  killed.  The 
hands  of  the  operators  become  inflamed  and  sore. 

The  hoUowness  and  absurdity  of  the  defence  advanced  in  the  case  of 
Madeleine  Smith,  that  she  had  employed  arsenic  as  a  cosmetic  wash 
for  tier  face,  is  exposed  by  all  the  preceding  facts.  We  may  further 
quote  from  Dr.  Balfour  the  instances  of  a  carpenter  who  caused  in- 
flammation of  the  scalp  with  papular  eruption,  through  rubbing 
arsenic  in  his  hair  to  destroy  vermin ;  also  of  a  bride  and  her  maidens, 
who  all  suffered  in  a  similar  manner  through  the  accidental  use  of 
white  arsetiic  instead  of  hair-powder.  We  have  ourselves  met  with  a 
case  where  the  health  was  seriously  injured  by  following  the  example 
of  the  all^^  Styrian  arsenic-eaters. 

An  appeal  in  support  oTthe  attempt  to  prove  that  arsenic  is  not  a 
deadly  poison,  has  in  some  instances  been  made  from  the  practice  of 
grooms  and  others  of  giving  arsenic  to  honjcs,  with  a  view  to  im- 
proving the  appearance  of  their  coats.  This  practice  is  by  no  means 
harmleaa^  but  on  the  contrary  has  often  proved  fatal.*  Dr.  Kogler, 
veterinary  surgeon  to  an  Austrian  cavalry  regiment,  states  that  the 
admiuistration  of  one  to  two  grains  of  arsenic  daily  with  their  com 
gave  a  fuller  aspect  to  the  coats  of  the  animals ;  but,  he  adds,  this 
arises  fix>m  a  puffiness  or  oedematous  state  of  the  skin,  and  is  followed 
by  profuse  sweating,  emaciation,  and  death.  Similar  effects  were 
obs^cnrved  by  Dr.  Halley  in  the  course  of  his  experiments.  Symptoms  of 
acute  poisoning  readily  appear,  if  great  caution  and  due  order  be  not 
observed  in  giving  the  doses.t 

Modes  of  testing  for  arsenic. — Although  of  itself  presenting  very 
striking  and  distinctive  characteristics,  arsenic,  from  its  almost  uni- 
versal diffusion  among  earths  and  ores,  presents  oftentimes  real  and 
apparent  obstacles  to  its  detection  in  toxicological  investigations,  and 
affords  occasion  for  forensic  quibbling  to  throw  doubts  upon  or  suggest 
perplexity  in  the  evidence  of  scientific  witnesses.  It  will  not  be 
desirable  that  we  should  here  repeat  all  the  objections  that  may  be 
made  against  the  several  methods  of  analysis,  but  shall  limit  ourselves 
to  laying  before  our  readers  a  brief  abstract  of  the  latest  methods  of 
analysis — viz.,  that  by  Dr.  Taylor,  in  which  is  combined  all  the  best 
features  of  Reinsch^s  and  Marshes  processes,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
objections  to  which  these  modes  are  open  have  been  obviated ;  that 
by  Dr.  Guy,  consisting  of  a  modification  of  the  reduction  process ;  and 
that  by  Mr.  Bloxam,  the  application  of  electrolysis. 

Having  carefully  followed  the  directicHis  laid  down  by  Dr.  Taylor.} 
and  repeated  his  experiments,  we  feel  confident  in  expressing  our 
opinion  that  by  observing  the  cantions  which  he  enjoins  against  pos- 
sible sources  of  fallacy  or  contamination  in  the  processes  described,  these 

•  Morton :  quoted  in  Perefra*8  MaterU  Medica,  toL  i.  p.  703 ;  «nd  Taylor  on  Poisons, 
t  lUalevcB :  JUsMiatioa  Med.  Jonr^  Sei>t  1866.      t  Oay*§  Hospital  Beports,  Oct  1860f 
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place  within  the  reach  of  any  one  possessing  merelj  a  moderate  ex- 
tent of  chemical  knowledge,  the  means  of  arriving  at  satis&ctoiy  and 
reliable  oonclusiona 

The  following  constitutes  the  plan  which  Dr.  Taylor,  after  many 
experiments,  feels  himself  justified  in  recommending  for  the  separation 
and  detection  of  arsenic  in  liquids  and  solids,  whether  organic  or 
inorganic. 

"  It  is  based,  1st,  on  the  ready  conversion  of  arsenic  into  chloride;  2nd,  the 
conversion  of  this  compound  to  fydride  by  Marsh's  process ;  Srd,  the  produo- 
tion  of  metallic  arsenic,  of  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  from  the  hydride ;  and 
4tb,  testing  the  products.  When  once  obtained  in  the  state  of  chloride,  the 
presence  of  arsemc  admits  of  easy  verification,  either  bj  resorting  to  the  pro- 
cess  of  Marsh  or  that  of  Reinsch. 

"Pirst  aiage-^yomvenum  to  chloride. — If  the  substance  to  be  examined  Ux 
arsenic  is  solid,  it  should  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  or  cut  into  small  pieces. 
In  the  analysis  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  other  soft  oreans,  it  will  be  proper  to 
cut  these  into  small  portions,  and  to  dry  them  either  by  a  current  of  air  or  by 
the  aid  of  a  water-bath,  so  as  to  depnve  them  as  much  as  possible  of  water. 
The  complete  elimination  of  the  arsenic  depends  greatlv  on  the  perfect  desio- 
cation  of  the  substance  and  the  concentration  of  the  add. 

"  The  substance,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  having  been  brought  to  perfect 
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sufficient  to  break  up,  dissolve,  or  mix  freely  with  the  whole  of  the  solid.  The 
mixture  should  be  made  in  a  retort  or  flask  fitted  with  a  condensing  tube, 
and  then  gradually  heated  by  a  sand-bath,  until  the  acid  liquid  begins  to 
pass  over.  The  retort  or  flask  may  be  connected  with  a  receiver  closely  fitting 
to  it,  and  holding  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water.  The  water  in  the  re- 
ceiver should  be  just  sufficient  to  condense  and  fix  the  acid  vapours.  The  re- 
ceiver, as  well  as  the  condensing  tube,  should  be  kept  cool  by  wetting  its 
surface  with  cold  water,  or  otherwise.  The  perfect  condensation  of  the  dis- 
tilled liquid  is  ensured  by  this  arrangement. 

"  The  distillation  mav  be  carried  to  dryness  on  a  sand-bath,  or  nearlv  so;  and 
it  may  be  sometimes  aavisable,  in  order  to  ensure  the  distillation  of  the  whole 
of  the  arsenic  as  chloride,  to  add  to  the  residue  in  the  retort  another  portion 
of  pure  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  distil  to  dryness.  Por- 
tions, however,  of  dried  liver  and  stomach  have  been  found  to  give  up  every 
trace  of  arsenic  bv  one  distillation,  when  a  sufficient  quantity  oihydrocfaloric 
acid  has  been  used  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  distillation  has  been  slowly 
conducted  by  a  regulated  sand-bath  heat. 

"  Second  stage — eomvereion  of  chloride  to  hydride. — The  chloride  should  be 
immediately  examined,  or  placed  in  a  stoppered  bottle  to  prevent  loss  by  eva- 
poration. One-third  of  the  liquid  should  be  preserved  for  the  purpose  of  quan* 
titative  analysis,  if  such  be  required.  The  larger  quantity  should  be  placea  in  a 
flask,  or  Marsh's  apparatus,  fitted  with  a  tube  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  oore,  bent 
at  a  right  angle,  and  extending:  for  a  foot  or  more,  then  bent  down  again  at  a 
right  angle,  so  as  to  dip  into  liquids  contained  in  tubes  or  glass  vesseb.  The 
horizontal  portion  should  be  drawn  out  at  three  different  places,  until  the  dia- 
meter of  the  tube  does  not  exceed  the  tenth  of  an  inch.  This  allows  of  the 
collection  of  metallic  deposits  in  a  concentrated  form,  and  on  surfaces  in  which 
they  may  be  easilv  examined  and  tested.  Care  must  be  taken  to  use  glass 
free  from  lead.  A  piece  of  pure  sine  should  then  be  added  to  the  mixture  of 
chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid ;  if  the  effervescence  be  too  violent  a  little 
water  may  be  aaded  and  the  cork  then  fitted.  The  hydride  of  arsenic  as  it 
passes  over  should  be  received  first  into  a  tube  containing  about  a  drachm  of 
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moderatdy  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  blackened  thereby, 
owin^  to  the  precipitation  of  metallic  silver. 

"Third  siAg^-^todueium  of  artenic  and  iU  oxygen  compound. — ^Heat  being 
api^ed  to  the  tube  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  beiore  each  contracted  space, 
beginning  with  that  which  is  nearest  the  flask.  At  a  full  red  heat  the  hydride 
is  decomposed,  and  the  metallic  arsenic  deposited  in  a  dark  ring  or  crust  on 
the  interior  of  the  gkss  at  a  short  distance  ^m  the  part  that  is  heated.  If 
the  end  of  the  tube  be  kept  still  immersed  in  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
no  arsenic  will  be  lost.  The  tube  with  its  deposits  may  then  be  removed,  and 
another  nj^ht-angied  tube  being  rapidly  substituted,  the  remaining  gas  should 
be  allowed  to  exnaust  itself  in  a  tube  containing  strong  nitric  acidi  The  whole 
of  the  arsenic  is  arrested  and  converted  into  arsenic  acid. 

"  Fourth  stage — ie$ting  the  products,— The  conducting  tube  should  be  divided 
into  three  equal  parts,  the  contracted  end  being  s^ed,  and  the  metallic 
deposit  heated ;  if  it  be  arsenic,  octohedral  crvstals  will  be  formed  in  the 
cooler  portion.  The  other  metallic  deposits,  broken  up  and  heated  in  a  test- 
tube,  will  afford  sufficient  to  be  subjected  to  the  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver, 
and  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  tests.  The  arseniout  acid  left  in  solution 
from  the  decomposed  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  made  evident  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  artenie  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  the 
hydride  may  be  dried  and  tested  by  nitrate  of  silver,  when  the  brick-red  arse- 
mate  of  silver  will  make  itself  visible. 

"With  these  combined  results,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "it  is  conclusively  proved 
that  arsenk  must  be  present  in  the  substance  analysed.  We  have  here,  in 
the  production  of  metallic  arsenic,  and  of  its  two  compounds  with  oiygen,  as 
well  as  in  the  conversion  of  these  to  sulphide  of  arsenic  aud  arseniate  ot  silver, 
the  maximum  of  evidence  which  an  analyst  could  desire.  Beyond  this  it 
appears  superfluous  to  carry  the  chemical  proof." 

Dr.  Guy,*  finding  certain  practical  objections  in  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  reduction-tube,  proposed  the  following  ingenious  plan. 
A  tube,  smaller  in  bore  than  the  common  "  specimeu-tube,**  and 
larger  thau  the  "reduction-tube,''  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  is  supported  in  a  vertical  position  by  being  dropped  into  a  hole 
punched  in  a  piece  of  copper-foil  or  brass.  Into  this  short  tube  the  dried 
powder  or  mixture  is  dropped.  The  tube  thus  suspended  is  held  by  the 
left  hand,  with  its  closed  end  in  the  outer  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  while 
apiece  of  dry  microscopic  glass,  large  enough  to  cover  the  mouth  of  the 
tube,  is  adjusted  over  it  with  the  right  hand.  After  a  few  seconds  the 
glass  is  covered  with  a  circle  of  sparkling  crystals,  or  a  distinct  metallio 
crust,  either  of  them  in  a  state  most  favourable  for  further  examination. 

Dr.  Guy  considers  that  this  process  presents  special  advantages 
when  dealing  with  small  quantities;  nevertheless  we  have  ourselves 
found  in  some  cases  that  when  minute  quantities  of  the  poison  have 
been  used  the  crystals  deposited  have  been  too  minute,  or  too  irregular 
in  form,  to  be  identified,  unless  by  the  highest  powers  of  the  micro- 
scope. Moreover,  the  thin  glass  cover  being  loosely  applied  is  apt  to 
slip  oflf  in  the  course  of  the  experiment,  in  which  case  the  fumes  are 
entirely  lost  in  the  air.  As  the  metal  itself  sublimes  at  a  few  degrees 
h%her  than  the  acid,  the  continuance  of  the  heat  rapidly  covers  glass 
aud  crystals  with  a  coating  of  the  metal 

The  same  end  may  be  attained  (as  was  suggested  by  a  writer  in  the 
<  Chemical  Kews,'  March  31st,  1860)  by  afiixing  the  microscopic  gUss 
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to  a  glass-holder  or  platinum  wire,  and  passing  it  down  a  common 
test-tube;  the  fiimes  that  escape  the  glass  would  then  be  coudenaed 
on  the  upper  cold  portion  of  the  tube. 

The  application  of  electrolysis  to  the  detection  of  arsenic  suggested 
itself  to  Mr.  Bloxam  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  objections  to  Marshes 
and  Reio8ch*s  tests. 

"The  apparatus  which  was  at  first  employed,  oonsisted  of  an  ordinary 
TJ-tube,  one  limb  of  which  was  dosed  with  a  perforated  cork,  tkrongh  which 
passed  a  tube  for  the  escape  of  hydrogen,  and  a  platinam  wire  oonnected  with 
the  zinc  extremity  of  a  Groves's  fa^tery  of  five  cells ;  to  this  wire  was  attached 
a  platinam  plate,  measuring  about  two  inches  b?  three-quarters  of  an  inch, 
which  was  thrust  down  dmost  to  the  bottom  of  the  U-tube.  The  other  limb 
of  the  tube  was  left  open  for  the  escape  of  oxyg^en,  and  contained  a  similar 
platinum  plate  connected  with  the  platinum  extremity  of  the  battery.  The  tube 
which  carried  off  the  hydrogen  was  connected  with  a  straie^ht  tube  of  hard  glass 
drawn  out  to  a  long  open  pomt,  and  heated  to  redness  at  the  shoulder,  in  o^er 
that  any  arseniuretted  hydrogen  might  be  decomposed  in  passing  thromgh  it." 

The  experiment  was  performed  by  placing  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  tube,  and  adding  thereto  the  solution  to  be  examined  for  ainenic, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  which  is  ascertained  by  the  application  of  heat 
to  the  drawn-out  tube,  with  a  view  to  the  fonnation  of  a  mirror  of  arsenic 
within  it.  Certain  modifications  of  this  apparatus  have  sobeequently 
been  made  by  Mr.  Bloxam,  the  principle,  however,  remaining  intact. 

The  advantages  possessed  by  this  method,  Mr.  Bloxam  adds,  are, 
that  it  involves  the  use  of  a  metal  which  has  never  been  known  to 
contain  arsenic ;  that  the  same  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  sub- 
jected to  the  test  before  the  susi)ected  liquid  is  added ;  that  the  evo- 
lution of  gas  is  uniform,  and  always  so  slow  that  no  dread  of  losing 
the  arsenic  need  aa«iail  the  mind  of  the  operator ;  that  the  experiment 
may  be  interrupted  for  any  length  of  time  without  injury  by  breaking 
contact  with  the  battery ;  that  the  foulest  liquids  can  be  as  readily 
tested  as  those  which  are  perfectly  clear ;  and  that  the  same  portion 
may  be  further  tested  by  any  other  process. 

The  process  here  described  avails  itself  of  the  properties  of 
arseniuretted  hydrogen,  but  in  a  less  ready  manner  than  in  the  last 
stage  of  the  process  adopted  by  Dr.  Taylor.  The  organic  matters 
must  first  be  digested  in  hydrochloric  acid  before  a  fluid  is  obtained 
for  exposure  to  the  electric  action ;  during  this  boiling,  some  of  the 
arsenic  may  go  over  as  chloride,  this  being  a  volatile  compound.  In 
Dr.  Taylor's  plan  the  distillation  of  tho  chloride  of  arsenic  direct  firom 
the  organic  matters  is  the  first  step ;  the  next  step  is  the  formation  of 
the  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  in  a  mode  in  which  it  is  readily  available 
for  the  production  of  the  metallic  mirror,  and  the  arsenious  and  arsenic 
acids  under  favourable  conditions  for  the  application  of  their  respective 
tests.  It  is  true  that  the  hydrogen  disengaged  from  Mr.  Bloxam's 
U-tube  is  also  available  for  like  purposes,  but  is  not  so  rapidly  or 
abundantly  given  ofif,  and  a  Groves's  battery  furthermore  is  not  always 
at  hand,  while  the  simpler  apparatus  required  for  Dr.  Taylor's  process 
may  almost  always  be  extemporized. 

The  editor  of  the  *  Chemical  News'*  gives  a  simple  and  ready  method 
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hj  which  the  presence  of  araeDiate  of  copper  in  paper-hangings,  or 
aoj  other  &bnc»  may  immediately  be  recognised.  A  small  portion  of 
the  suspected  object  is  to  be  immersed  in  strong  ammonia  in  a  test- 
tube.  If  a  blue  ooloar  be  communicated  to  the  ammonia,  the  presence 
of  a  salt  of  eopper  is  proved.  The  paper  or  other  object  shouJd  then 
be  withdrawn,  and  a  iragment,  or  crystal  of  nitrate  of  silver  be 
dropped  into  the  ammonia ;  if  arsenic  be  preseut,  the  nitrate  of  silver 
will  be  covered  with  :a  y^ow  eoating  of  arseniate  (^  silver,  which  will 
disiqppear  on  stirring.  For  the  medical  practitioner  who  has  not  the 
time,  or  probably  the  means  at  hand,  for  more  accurate  analysis,  the 
means  are  here  presented  for  the  immediate  detection  of  the  presence 
of  the  poison. 

Review  IX. 

Hie  Forms,  Complications,  Causes,  Prevention,  and  Treatment  of 
ConswmpUon  and  Bronchitis ;  oomprising  also  the  Catises  cmd  Pre- 
vention ofScrqfvla.  By  James  Copland,  M.D.,  F.RS.,  F.R.C.P., 
iic  kc, — London^  1861. 

Whbk  an  author  of  Dr.  Copland^s  standing  and  age  solicits  professional 
attention,  by  the  publication  of  a  book  on  one  of  the  most  imi>ortant 
subjects  in  medical  science,  we  believe  it  would  be  nnfair  to  estimate 
his  labours  by  the  same  rules  and  standard  of  criticism  we  should 
think  it  imp^utive  to  apply  in  reviewing  the  work  of  a  writer  fresh 
from  the  newest  school  <^  medical  philosophy.  We  have  no  right  t-o 
expect  firom  a  physician  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  actual  practice 
of  his  profession  for  well-nigh  half  a  century  a  parade  of  the  last- 
broached  theories,  or  an  exhibition  of  the  latest  importations  from 
the  fields  of  chemical,  pathological,  or  microscopical  science  into  the 
domain  of  practical  medicine.  Unquestionably,  if  we  seek  in  the 
work  before  us  a  risumi  of  all  that  modem  investigation  has  brought 
to  light  respecting  the  pathology  of  pulmonary  consumption,  we  shall 
be  disappointed;  but  we  are  not  warranted  on  that  account  in  dis- 
missing the  book  as  worthless,  or  in  indulging  in  ill-natured  com- 
parisons at  the  author's  expense.  We  may  at  least  expect  to  find  in 
bis  treatise  something  that  may  prove  of  practical  value,  and  what- 
ever exception  may  be  urged  to  his  conclusions,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  they  are  the  result  of  a  lengthened  experience  such  as  few  phy- 
sicians have  enjoyed,  and  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  archives  of 
medicine  such  as  few  authors  can  boast. 

One  of  the  principal  charges  to  which  Dr.  Copland's  treatise  lies 
open,  is  that  of  unduly  depreciating  the  advantages  which  practical 
medicine  has  derived  ^m  the  introduction  and  improvement  of  the 
art  of  physical  diagnosis.  This  is  scarcely  to  be  excused,  for  the 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  author's  own  time,  and  its  results  must 
have  eonstantly  forced  themselves  npon  his  observation.  The  course 
of  his  professional  carew  has  witnessed  doubt  replaced  by  comparative 
certainty,  and  a  flood  of  light  admitted  to  dissipate  the  obscurity  of 
surmise  and  conjecture.  The  value  of  auscultation  and  percussion, 
and  their  kindred  arts,  has  now  been  tested  by  more  than  one  genera- 
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tion  of  physicians,  whilst  with  each  succeeding  year  the  indications 
they  afford  have  been  received  with  greater  confidence,  and  their 
cultivation  has  been  more  zealously  prosecuted.  The  diseases  of  no 
organs  of  the  body  are  so  thoroughly  understood  and  we  believe  so 
scientifically  treated,  as  those  of  tl^ heart  and  lungs;  whilst  before  the 
sense  of  hearing  was  made  subservient  to  diagnosis,  their  recognition, 
and  consequently  their  rational  treatment,  were  involved  in  the 
same  uncertainty  with  morbid  affections  of  the  nervous  centres  and 
of  the  abdominal  viscera.  If  proof  be  necessary  to  support  facts  so 
generally  acknowledged,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  author's  historical 
sketch  of  the  treatment  of  phthisis,  in  which  he  himself  ascribes  the 
contradictory  conclusions  of  the  older  writers  on  therapeutics  to  the 
fact,  that  up  to  the  present  century  chronic  and  acute  bronchitis  were 
constantly  confounded  with  and  treated  as  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
The  author  is  open  to  still  graver  animadversion,  when  he  oondesoenda 
to  impute  sordid  motives  of  personal  advantage  to  practitioners  who, 
f  uUy  persuaded  of  the  superiority  of  diagnosis  based  on  the  observance 
of  physical  signs,  omit  the  requisite  examination  in  no  suspected  case. 
In  thus  ignobly  quitting  the  arena  of  scientific  discussion,  he  forsakes  the 
vantage  which  in  argument  his  high  and  well-earned  reputation  might 
afford  him,  and  places  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  opponents. 
We  regret  that  such  passages  as  the  foUowing  should  occur  in  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  his  work : 

"  Manipnlations  which  strike  the  senses  of  the  attendants,  and  more  than 
one  sense  of  the  patient — examinations  which  may  be  seen,  felt,  and  talked 
about,  have  a  much  more  impressive  and  lasting  influence  upon  the  patient 
and  spectators,  than  the  close  observation  of  symptoms  and  the  pertinent 
inquiries  of  the  profound  and  comprehensive  thinker.  The  former  are  lights 
which  the  possessor  places  upon  an  eminence  for  his  own  advantages ;  the 
latter  are  intended  entirely  to  benefit  the  person  for  whose  safety  they  are 
employed."  (p.  3.) 

And  again: 

"  Too  great  dependence  upon,  and  a  too  ad  eaptandim  parade  of  this  mode 
of  diagnosis,  sometimes  even  with  the  fussiness  and  flourishes  of  vul^  craft, 
have  tended  to  the  neglect  of  those  states  of  vital  manifestation,  of  disordered 
functions,  and  of  vascular  action,  which,  whibt  they  indicate  incipient  or  early 
pulmonary  disease,  also  characterize  its  forms,  and  point  to  the  changes  in 
which  those  forms  originate,  and  on  which  they  continue  more  or  less  to 
depend."  (pp.  3-4.) 

Passages  containing  imputations  of  a  similar  kind  occur  more  than 
once  in  the  course  of  the  work.  We  are  told  of  the  "  fuss,  parade, 
manipulation,  and  charlatanry  of  a  physical  examination  of  the  bare 
chest/  and  a  certain  class  of  practitioners  are  satirized  as  *'  those  who 
have  adopted  diseases  of  the  lungs  as  their  speciality,  the  examination 
of  the  bared  chest  for  the  grand  coup  of  fussy  diagnosis,  and  the 
stethoscope  as  the  baton  of  transcendental  medical  knowledge,  if  not 
of  actual  inspiration.**  Many  of  our  readers  may  think — and  we  are 
disposed  to  agree  with  them — that  here  and  there  an  adept  in  auscul- 
tation and  percussion  has  erred  in  relying  too  exclusively  on  the 
information  they  are  ca^mble  of  affording;  but  the  great  &ct  still 
remains,  that  during  the  short  era  of  their  cultivation  a  more  certain 
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diagnosis  in  cardiac  and  pulmonary  diseases  has  been  establisLed,  than 
was  attained  by  the  accumulated  labours  and  observations  of  pre- 
vious centoriesL  Dr.  Copland  is  of  course  justified  in  au  expression 
of  his  opinion,  but  as  an  opinion  its  validity  is  to  be  tested  solely  by 
the  fietcts  of  the  case.  The  alliance  with  sarcasm  and  invective  confers 
no  force  on  scientific  argument. 

As  the  mode  of  detecting  disease  by  physical  examination  has 
evidently  fieuled  to  obtain  from  the  author  more  than  a  very  limited 
confidence,  our  readers  will  be  prepared  to  learn  that  the  portion  of 
the  work  devoted  to  a  description  of  auscultatory  signs  is  entirely 
devoid  of  original  observation,  meagre  in  detail,  and  in  many  particulars 
absolutely  deficient  In  fact,  the  description  of  physical  signs  in  the 
first  part  of  the  book  is  either  confessedly  quoted,  or  copied  with  slight 
verbid  alteration,  from  the  section  on  tubercle  in  Dr.  Markham*s  trans- 
lation of  Skoda.  There  is  not  a  positive  original  observation,  and 
scarcely  a  sentence  couched  in  the  author's  own  language  on  the  phy- 
sical diagnosis  of  consumption  in  the  whole  book.  In  the  description 
of  phenomena  accompanying  the  first  stage,  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
notice  of  alterations  in  the  vocal  fremitus,  in  the  rhythm  of  the  inspi- 
ratory murmur,  for  any  reference  to  the  dry,  crackling,  rhonchal  sound 
which  is  peculiar  to  this  period  of  the  disease,  and  for  any  observations 
on  the  information  which  the  arterial  and  cardiac  sounds  are  capable 
of  affording.  These,  it  may  be  said,  are  minor  points,  and  a  diagnosis 
is  not  to  be  founded  on  them  separately.  We  quite  admit  it,  but  we 
should  have  preferred  seeing  them  noticed  by  the  author,  were  it 
merely  to  prove  that  he  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  indications 
furnished  by  the  method  of  investigation  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
criticise.  Again,  not  one  word  is  said  of  the  signs  by  which  perforation 
of  the  pleura  may  be  recognised.  Indeed,  the  reader  who  may  be 
seeking  information  respecting  the  symptoms  and  signs  which  accom- 
pany this  somewhat  important  complication  of  phthisis,  is  only  furnished 
with  a  reference  to  the  articles  Pleura  and  Pneumatothoraz  in  the 
*uthor*s  work  on  Practical  Medicine. 

The  symptoms  by  which  Dr.  Copland  believes  the  ordinary  form  of 
pulmonary  consumption  may  be  diagnosed  with  a  higher  certainty  than 
by  the  revelations  of  the  stethoscope,  are,  incr^sed  frequency  of 
respiration  in  the  incipient  stage,  diminished  capacity  of  the  lungs  for 
air  as  determined  by  Hutchinson's  spirometer,  hemoptysis,  cough, 
expectoration,  pain,  the  condition  of  the  pulse,  hectic  fever,  impairment 
of  the  digestive  functions,  emaciation,  clubbing  of  the  fingers,  oedema 
of  the  extremities,  morning  perspirations,  aphthse,  and  a  falling  off  of 
the  hair.  Although  the  chapter  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  these 
phenomena  is  of  considerable  length,  we  cannot  say  we  have  derived 
much  information  from  its  careful  perusal.  The  statements  made,  as 
fiur  as  they  extend  beyond  an  ordinary  compilation  of  the  current 
knowledge,  appear  either  too  vague,  or  of  too  debateable  a  character, 
to  form  a  guide  in  diagnosis.  Phthisis  may  doubtless  be  recognised 
when  such  a  group  of  phenomena  present  themselves,  but  not  one  of 
the  indications  described  is  absolutely  pathognomonic.  With  regard 
to  one— clubbing  of  the  fingers  and  incurvation  of  the  nails— Dr. 
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Copland  has  been  led  into  manifest  error  in  assigning  to  it  undue 
diagnostic  import.  '^  This  appearance  is  most  remarkable  when  ema- 
ciation  exists,  amd  with  the  symptoms  just  mentioned,  or  even  dUme^ 
is  a  most  unerring  sign  of  tuberculous  {^thisis.**  (p.  54.) 

We  hardlj  ex{>ected  to  find  such  «n  assertion  in  the  work  of  a 
physician  of  such  experience,  and  so  largely  acquainted  with  professional 
literature.  We  thought  that  this  symptom  was  uniyenally  allowed 
to  occur  in  all  chronic  cliseases  in  which  the  transmission  of  blood 
through  the  lungs  and  its  due  aeration  become  impeded.  Its  occurrence 
in  many  conditions,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  empyema,  cya- 
nosis, and  aneurysm,  has  been  frequently  noticed,  and  although  the 
majority  c^  cases  in  which  the  change  in  question  presents  itself  are 
decidedly  phthisical,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  taken  by  itself,  it  is 
merely  an  indication  of  prolonged  interference  with  the  pulnionary 
function.  Of  the  above  enumerated  category  of  symptoms,  hemoptysis 
and  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  expectoration,  are  certainly  of  the 
highest  value.  But  the  most  decided  proof  afforded  by  the  latter  is 
only  to  be  obtained  by  a  microscopical  examination,  and  to  this  no 
allusion  is  made.  On  the  discovery  of  elastic  lung-fibre  in  the  sputum 
we  should  certainly  place  a  higher  reliance  than  on  the  appearances  in 
the  early  stages  described  as  characteristic  Hssmoptysis,  if  cases  of 
heart-disease  and  of  cancer  of  the  lung  be  excluded,  is  almost,  if  not 
quite  pathognomonic  of  tubercle.  The  first  class  of  exceptions  has 
received  due  notice  from  the  author ;  to  the  second  he  does  not  reftr. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  affirm  that  hsemoptysis  cannot  occur  except 
in  cases  of  tubercle,  cardiac  disease,  and  pulmonary  cancer,  but  we  hold 
that  its  occurrence  under  other  conditions,  such  as  local  plethora  of  the 
lung,  dependent  or  not  on  suppression  of  the  catamenia  or  of  other 
sanguineous  discharges,  is  excessively  rare.  The  author  believes  with 
Andral,  that  the  efPused  blood,  if  not  excreted,  may,  by  infiltrating  the 
air-cells  and  pulmonary  tissue,  form  a  nidus  for  fresh  tubercle,  but  he  is 
also  of  opinion  that  its  presence,  by  irritating  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
minute  bronchi^  not  infrequently  proves  the  exciting  cause  of  pneumonia* 

*'  One  of  tlie  most  common  coDseauences  of  hsemorrbsge  into  the  bronchi  is 
inflammatory  action.  The  effused  blood  irritates  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchi,  especially  in  the  minute  ramifications,  and  the  morbid  action  often 
extends  to  the  air-cells  and  substance  of  the  lungs.  This  is  very  frequently 
observed  in  weak  and  susceptible  constitutions,  and  when  the  effused  blood 
has  been  imperfectly  excretea  from  the  bronchi.  The  softening  and  discolora- 
tion of  the  bronchial  surface,  geuerally  seen  in  fatal  cases  of  hsemnptysis,  arise 
from  this  consecutive  inflammatory  irritation,  and  the  puriform  matter  some- 
times poured  into  the  bronchi,  with  or  without  flbriuous  concretions,  or  a 
coloured  lymph,  proceed  from  the  same  source.  A  part,  doubtless,  of  the 
fibrinous  matters  arises  from  the  effused  fluid ;  but  a  part  also  consists  of  the 
lymph  given  out  by  the  capillaries  which  had  shortly  before  discharged  blood. 
Li  all  oases  of  haemoptysis,  it  is  not  merely  the  development  or  accelerated 
progress  of  tubercle  which  is  to  be  dreaded,  but  also  the  supervention  of 
circumscribed  or  diffu^  pneumonia^  which  may  assume  either  sthenic  or 
asthenic  forms."  (p.  39.) 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  find  that  tliese  statements  were  sup- 
ported  by  tlie  detail  of  carefully  observed  fitcts,  as  we  are  not  disposed 
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to  think  them  in  accordance  with  orcGnary  dinicnl  experience  or 
anatomieal  observation.  As  we  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  sangnin- 
eoufi  effiiflioB,  or  of  any  efiusion  by  retrogressive  changes  degenerating 
into  tubercle,  neither  do  we  affirm  that  the  presence  of  coagolated  blood 
in  the  air-passages  may  not  determine  inflammatory  action,  but,  din- 
ioally  speaking,  we  believe  that-either  of  these  occurrences  is  exceptionaL 

The  author  s  predilection  for  vital  semeiology,  as  the  basis  of  diag- 
nohis  and  prognosis,,  has  led  him  to  attach  specific  importance  to  indi- 
cations which  at  the  best  must  be  allowed  to  be  extremely  vague  and 
uuoertain.  Thus  some  score  of  phenom^oa,  principally  of  the  sensa- 
tional claaa^  aae  erected  into  a  group  of  premonitory  symptoms  of 
httmoptysia  The  enumeration  we  allude  to  commences  with  '*  chills 
or  horripilations  of  the  general  surface,**  various  sensations  in  the  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  chest  and  other  parts  of  the  body  are  then  speci- 
fied, together  with  dyspnoea  and  cough,  and  the  catalogue  terminates 
with  "  borborygmi,  costiveness,  and  pale  urine.**  If  these  symptoms, 
apart  from  any  information  to  be  obtained  by  a  physical  examination^ 
furnish  reasonable  ground  for  predicting  the  supervention  of  hssmop- 
tysis,  at  least  one-half  of  the  female  out-patients  at  our  metropolitan 
ho^itals  are  in  immediate  danger  of  bleeding  from  the  lungs.  Again, 
considerable  stress  is  laid  upon  the  appearance  of  the  eyes  as  a  diag- 
nostic aign  of  eariy  phthisis,  the  disease  being  supposed  to  be  indicated 
by  dilatation  of  the  pupils  and  a  pearly  hue  of  the  conjunctivae-— con- 
ditions which  are  certainly  frequently  absent  in  well-marked  cases, 
although  as  often  to  be  noticed  in  young  persons^  who  show  no  other 
evidence  of  tubercle. 

Under  the  head  of  acute  phthisis,  Dr.  Copland  describes  a  rapid  form 
of  the  disease  which,  in  the  symptoms  it  presents,  closely  simulates  typhoid 
fever.  He  is  under  the  impression  that  this  form  of  acute  pulmonary 
tuberculosia  has  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  those  writers  who  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  thoracic  afifections.  Now,  it  so  happens  that 
there  are  few  points  connected  with  the  subject  to  which  professional 
attention  has  been  more  carefully  directed  of  late  years  than  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  under  a  form  which  may 
be  easily  mistaken  for  the  fever  in  question.  In  such  cases  the  disease 
is  found  after  death  to  have  involved  both  lungs  throughout  the  lower 
as  well  as  the  upper  lobes,  the  pathological  changes  being  either  a 
studding  of  the  entire  pulmonary  tissue  with  grey  granulations,  or  a 
general  infiltration  of  the  pulmonary  lobules  with  crude  tubercle, 
which  here  and  there  may  be  found  to  have  undergone  softening  and 
excavation.  The  acute  miliary  and  acute  softening  forms  of  the 
disease  may  occasionally  be  found  co-existing  in  the  same  subject. 
Acute  tuberculization,  with  ulceration  of  the  small  intestines,  to- 
gether with  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  are  frequently  present,  and 
render  in  some  cases  the  distinction  from  typhoid  fever  a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty.  The  adynamia^  abdominal  symptoms,  and  the  low 
form  of  delirium  which  is  a  frequent  concomitant,  may  mask  the  chest 
symptoms,  or  may  lead  to  the  condition  being  mistaken  for  typhoid 
Ibver  complicated  with  pneumonia.  The  non-existence  of  the  papular 
typhoid  eruption  is  one  of  the  most  certain  points  of  distinction,  but 
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oases  of  acute  phthisis  have  been  observed  which  have  presented  here 
and  there  a  speck  on  the  abdomen,  having  many  of  the  characters  of 
the  typhoid  rash.  Now,  the  diagnosis  between  this  form  of  rapid  pul* 
monary  tuberculization  and  typhoid  fever  has  been  discussed  with 
considerable  miuuteness  by  several  writers,  amongst  whom  are  Walshe 
and  Louis ;  and  on  careful  comparison  of  the  83rmptoms  and  post- 
mortem appearances  detailed  by  Dr.  Copland,  and  those  observed  by 
the  above-named  authors,  we  £ul  to  find  any  ground  for  specific  dis- 
tinction. The  author  insists  particularly  upon  the  trifling  character  of 
the  cough  and  the  scantiness  of  expectoration,  in  the  cases  which  have 
come  under  his  notice;  but  the  absence  of  expectoration  in  some 
instances,  in  others  its  clear  or  opalescent  character,  and  the  rarity 
of  viscid  sputa,  have  been  noticed  by  Walshe,  who  also  observes  that 
cough  may  only  follow  the  fever  in  the  order  of  development.  Again, 
in  three  of  the  cases  of  acute  phtliisis  detailed  by  Louis,  the  amount 
of  expectoration  was  trifling,  and  in  one  instance  the  entire  absence  of 
both  cough  and  expectoration  in  the  initial  stage  is  especially  noticed 
by  him.  In  every  other  essential  indication,  as  well  as  in  the  post- 
mortem appearances,  the  form  of  phthisis  simulating  low  fever  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Copland  is  the  same  with  that  which  has  been  for  years 
fully  recognised. 

The  sections  on  etiology  and  treatment  embody  the  results  of  an 
extended  acquaintance  with  ancient  and  comj)arative]y  recent  medical 
literature,  together  with  the  fruits  of  the  author's  personal  observa- 
tion and  experience.  The  consideration  of  treatment  is  pre&oed  by 
an  historicid  introduction  which  folly  upholds  the  reputation  for 
erudition  which  Dr.  Copland  enjoys.  We  doubt,  however,  whether 
manv  readers  will  agree  with  the  conclusion  at  which  be  arrives  as 
to  the  relative  position  of  past  and  present  methods  of  treating 
phthisis.  Me  is  of  opinion  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  intro- 
duction and  use  of  cod-liver  oil,  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion in  the  present  day  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  advised  by  the 
best  medical  writers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
and  more  particularly  by  Bennet  and  Hush.  The  following  is  a  sketch 
of  the  treatment  recommended  by  the  former  physician — 

"For  hsemoptysis  leading  to  phthisis,  he  advises  bleeding,  warmth  to  the 
extremities,  and  oleeding  from  the  feet  in  females,  if  tbe  catamenia  be  scanty 
or  suppressed.  He  recommends  milk  and  milk  diet,  but  prefers  medicated 
whey,  and  reprobates  tbe  use  of  saccharine  substances,  as  productive  of  an 
injurious  fermentation.  He  considers  tbe  best  expectorants  to  be  those 
which  contain  resin  and  turpentine.  Bennet  also  has  recourse  to  frictions 
and  fomentations,  and  to  balsamic  fumigations.  These  last  should  consist;  in 
bis  opinion,  of  frankincense,  turpentine,  and  styrax,  with  cinnamon,  coltsfoot, 
and  other  articles,  made  into  a  powder  or  troche,  and  burnt  on  coals.  He 
prescribes  also  mixtures  of  herbs,  on  which  boiling  water  is  poured,  and  the 
vapour  to  be  inhaled  by  holding  the  head  over  the  vessel  containing  them. 
Issues  are  much  praised,  and,  according  to  my  experience,  with  great  justice.  He 
directs  them  in  various  situations,  according  to  the  symptoms,  and  he  consi- 
ders that  they  mav  be  kept  sweet  by  using  peas  of  orris  root,  and  when  the 
discbarge  should  be  nromoted,  he  advises  equal  parts  of  bermodactyU  and 
wax.    He  recommenos  Welsh  flannel  to  be  worn  next  to  the  akin,  and  not 
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to  be  'too  frequently  changed.  Animal  food,  neither  very  fat  nor  lean,  is 
allowed,  and  a  gentle  emetic  is  given  when  the  stomach  is  loaded;  and  a 
decoction  of  sarsapariila  and  other  woods,  with  ginseng,  is  recommended  for 
drink.  If  we  except  the  recent  employment  of  cod-liver  oil  in  phthisis,  in  what, 
it  may  be  asked,  has  the  treatment  of  this  disease  been  advanced  since  the 
appearance  of  the  work  of  Bennet,  by  the  voluminous  writings  of  specialists 
and  stethoscopists  in  recent  times  ?" — ^pp.  191,  192. 

To  the  qaestion  thus  triumphantly  put,  it  may  be  answered,  first, 
that  bleeding  for  bssmoptysis  is  not  a  practice  which  meets  with 
much  &TotLr  in  the  present  day.  Most  living  physicians  with  whose 
opinions  we  are  conversant,  would  as  soon  think  of  drawing  blood 
to  arrest  uterine  hsemorrhage,  or  to  stop  a  wounded  artery ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  main  improvement  depends  on  the  universal 
acceptation  of  the  doctrine,  that  phthisis  is  essentially  a  disease  of 
imperfect  nutrition  and  assimilation,  and  that  efforts  in  treatment 
must  therefore  be  mainly  directed,  not  to  the  pulmonary,  but  to  the 
digestive  S3rstem8.  The  principal  treatment  of  phthisis  now-a-days 
oonaists  in  the  free  administration  of  nourishing  animalized  diet,  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  the  &tty  elements  of  nutrition  ;  in  exer- 
cise, with  unrestricted  exposure  to  the  invigorating  influences  of  sun 
and  air ;  and  in  the  substitution  of  a  few  simple  but  effective  tonic 
medicines  for  the  effete  polypharmacy  of  our  prodecessors.  Doubtless 
an  analeptic  method  was  occasionally  advocated  by  physicians  of  a 
past  age,  although  its  supporters  have  been  in  the  minority ;  but  even 
their  advocacy  was  imperfect,  because  founded  on  no  clear  view  of 
the  pathology  of  tuberculization. 

Constantly  haunted  by  a  dread  of  the  supervention  of  inflammatory 
action,  they  were  ever  and  anon  recurring  to  small  bleedings  or  other 
antiphlogistic  measures ;  whilst  the  principal  part  of  their  ordinary 
treatment  consisted  in  the  exhibition  of  expectoiunts,  sedatives, 
counter-irritants,  and  derivatives.  We  by  no  means  deny  the  use  of 
the  latter-named  classes  of  remedies  in  relieving  symptoms,  but  every 
country  apothecary  is  now  aware  that  such  remedies  are  mere  jiallia- 
tives,  and  that  they  do  far  more  harm  than  good  when  they  are  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  true  reparative  measures.  Were  it  needful  to 
say  one  word  respecting  the  fumigations  recommended  by  the  physician 
thus  eulogized,  and  as  used  in  olden  times,  we  might  stop  to  prove  that 
some  advance  has  been  effected  in  medicine  by  the  progress  of  chemistry 
and  physiology.  We  now  know  that  a  man  deprived  of  a  portion  of  his 
lungs  is  virtually  in  the  position  of  one  whose  supply  of  oxygen  has  been 
in  part  cut  off;  and  that,  were  there  no  other  objection  to  burning  a  far- 
rago of  drugs  constantly  in  his  apartment,  by  the  very  combustion  itself 
his  supply  of  the  life-giving  element  would  be  still  further  diminished. 

On  turning  to  the  treatment  recommended  by  the  author,  we  have 
certainly  been  surprised  to  find  local  and  in  some  instances  general 
bloodlf^tting  still  advised  in  the  first  stage  of  phthisis;  but  the  advice 
is  surrounded  with  so  many  cautious  and  exceptions,  that  we  feel  con- 
vinced the  cases  in  which  he  in  practice  would  prescribe  it  must  be 
very  few  and  far  between.  In  most  other  respects  his  treatment  is  of 
a  reparative  character,  although  occasionally  allowing  too  great  devia- 
tion^ as  it  appears  to  us,  in  an  opposite  direction.     The  following  are 
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amongst  the  results  of  Dr.  Copland^s  personal  observation.  An  inland 
locality  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  residence  by  the  sea,  provided  the 
former  offers  equal  advantages  as  to  dryness  of  air,  annual,  monthly, 
and  daily  changes  of  temperature  and  vicissitudes  of  weather,  together 
with  &cilities  for  out-door  exercise.  During  the  early  stages  and  in 
the  winter  months,  sea  voyages,  especially  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Pacific,  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  between  latitudes  10°  and  30°,  are 
recommended.  Under  the  head  of  residence,  the  value  of  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere and  of  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  insisted  on, 
although  the  assertion  that  inhabitants  of  marshy  districts,  where  ague 
is  endemic,  are  singularly  free  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  is  to  a 
certain  extent  confirmed  by  the  author*s  experience.  The  influence  of 
various  localities,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  is  discussed  at  con- 
siderable lengthy  and  the  chapter  on  this  subject  will  afford  a  valuable 
fund  of  useful  information  to  the  practitioner.  In  respect  of  purely 
medical  treatment,  great  stress  ia  laid  on  external  medication,  espe- 
cially  on  the  employment  of  issues  and  setons  in  the  earlier  stages,  and 
on  the  continued  application  of  terebinthiuate  liniments,  the  good 
effects  of  which  Dr.  Copland  believes  to  depend  partly  upon  inhalation 
of  the  vapour.  The  internal  administration  of  turpentine  is  spoken  of 
as  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  hemoptysis;  in  this  we  most  fully 
concur,  although  we  cannot  assent  to  the  propriety  of  even  the  small 
bloodlettings  "to  arrest  hsemorrhage  and  remove  local  congestion,** 
which  are  also  recommended.  Cod-liver  oil  is  stated  to  be  the 
remedy  on  which  most  reliance  may  be  placed  to  diminish  the  exces- 
sive perspirations  which  accompany  the  softening  stage,  and  the  admi- 
nistration for  the  same  purpose  of  Griffiths*s  mixture,  or  of  the 
munated  tincture  of  iron  in  twenty-minim  doses,  as  recommended  by 
Dr.  Watson,  is  spoken  of  with  approbation.  Amougst  the  older 
medicines  which  have  fallen  into  comparative  disuse,  sulphur  has 
appeared  to  the  author  to  be  occasionally  productive  of  benefit;  he 
does  not,  however,  particularize  the  conditions  under  which  its  exhi- 
bition is  likely  to  prove  advantageoua  The  sulphureous  waters  of 
Harrowgate  are  recommended  in  scrofula,  glandular  affections,  and 
the  earlier  stages  of  phthisis,  the  curative  influence  of  the  waters 
being  fiivoured  by  what  are  considered  the  advantages  of  a  high,  dry, 
temperate,  and  inland  locality. 

The  latter  portions  of  the  work  are  allotted  to  phthisical  affections 
of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  to  a  treatise  on  the  various  forms  of 
bronchitis.  Our  space,  however,  is  already  exhausted.  It  only 
remains  to  observe  that  the  expectations  with  which  we  commenced 
our  review  of  Dr.  Copland's  labours  have  been  in  most  respects  ful- 
filled. Although  we  have  ventured  to  disagree  with  many  of  the 
opinions  advanced,  and  however  we  may  regret  the  tone  in  which 
some  of  those  opinions  are  enunciated,  whilst,  moreover,  we  are  fully 
aware  of  omissions,  some  of  which — as,  for  instance,  the  neglect  of  all 
reference  to  the  influence  of  pregnancy  on  phthisis — constitute  serioas 
defects,  we  must  yet  allow  to  the  treatise  a  certain  value  as  a 
learned  and  laborious  compilation,  and  as  at  the  same  time  embodying 
the  individual  expeiience  of  the  author. 
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Abt.  I. — An  Introduction  to  Practical  Chemistry ,  including  Analysis, 
By  J.  R  Bowman,  F.C.S.,  late  Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry  in 
Eang's  College,  London.  Edited  by  C.  L.  Bloxam,  Professor  of 
Practical  Chemistry  in  King*s  College,  London;  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  Fourth 
Edition. — London^  1861. 

A  KEW  issne  of  this  well-planned  and  well-written  book  has  lately 
appeared;  the  subjects  treated  of  are  explained  in  such  simple  yet 
el^ant  language,  that  the  work  has  deservedly  become  a  general 
favourite.  Having  pointed  out  the  chief  features  of  the  author's  plan 
in  noticing  former  editions,  we  may  now  content  ourselves  with  a  few 
words  as  to  the  difference  between  the  present  and  the  last  (1858) 
edition. 

The  editor  announces  in  the  new  preface  several  alterations  and 
improvements,  e8i)eciaily  in  the  course  of  qualitative  analysis,  the 
use  of  the  blowpipe,  and  the  examples  of  volumetric  analysis. 

Chapters  I.  to  lY.  of  Part  I.  remain  almost  unaltered,  and  in  the 
early  jjart  of  Chapter  V.  we  find  no  change.  But  at  the  end  of  Chapter 
Yl.an  excellent  '*  Systematic  Examination  of  Unknown  Substances  with 
the  Blowpipe,"  is  detailed;  it  proves,  however,  on  closer  inspection,  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  part  of  what  is  generally  termed  the  *'  Pre- 
liminary Examination.**  Section  147,  p.  52,  now  seems  obsolete  in 
great  measure,  owing  to  the '  improved  photo-chemical  methods  of 
Cartmell  and  Bunsen,  a  simple  and  brief  notice  of  which  might  very 
well  be  here  introduced. 

One  or  two  additions  have  been  made  to  the  chapter  on  alkalimetry 
and  acidimetry,  including  the  determination  of  iron  by  means  of  per- 
manganate of  potash.  Might  not  an  example  of  quantitative  gas- 
analysis  have  been  given  here  7  such,  for  instance,  as  Pettenkofer*8 
beantiful  and  accurate  process  for  estimating  carbonic  acid  in  the  air 
— a  process  which  any  student  taking  moderate  care  can  perform 
sQcoessfiilly. 

In  Part  II.  the  reactions  of  the  bases  are  described  under  the 
metals,  and  the  reactions  of  the  acids  under  the  non-metallie  bodies. 
Although  beyond  this  we  do  not  see  any  very  striking  alteration  in 
the  course  of  qualitative  analysis,  yet  it  is  evident  that  this  part  of 
the  volume    has  been  very  carefully  revised.      Most  of  the  ohangea 
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made  are  decidedly  for  the  better,  and  tend  to  &cilitate  the  pro- 
gress of  the  student.  Among  these  improvements,  a  place  might 
advantageously  have  been  found  for  the  following  special  tests  of  tried 
excelleuce,  most  of  which  are  now  in  common  use  in  the  laboratory : 

Binoxide  of  lead  with  nitric  acid,  as  a  test  for  manganese. 

Binoxide  of  lead  with  hydrate  of  potassium^  as  a  test  for  chromium 
in  the  state  of  sesquioxide. 

Nitrite  of  potassium,  as  a  test  for  cobalt. 

Sulphate  of  strontium,  to  discrimiuate  between  barium  and 
strontium. 

Disulphate  of  copper  as  a  test  for  iodine. 

Potassio-iodide  of  mercuiy  as  a  test  for  minute  traces  of  ammonia. 

In  the  case,  too,  of  molybdate  of  ammonium,  a  meagre  foot-note  on 
p.  1 22  is  all  the  information  given,  and  does  not  describe  the  way  of 
applying  the  test  for  the  detection  of  phosphoric  acid.  Chloride  of 
palladium  as  a  test  for  iodine  is  referred  to  with  similar  brevity 
on  p.  126.  In  the  examination  for  acids,  the  further  analysis  of  the 
precipitate  produced  by  nitrate  of  silver  is  not  given  with  a  fulness 
sufficient  to  ensure  satisfactory  results. 

In  the  table  of  the  more  important  elements  given  on  page  2,  we 
think  that  lithium,  cadmium,  molybdenum,  and  tungsten  might  be 
added  with  benefit,  since  several  compounds  of  these  metals  are  now 
manufactured,  and  have  become  comparatively  common. 

We  note  a  few  additions  in  the  remainder  of  the  volume:  for 
instance,  some  fresh  examples  of  quantitative  analyses  are  given.  One 
or  two  of  the  more  modern  and  more  perfect  forms  of  gas-burners  and 
gas-blowpipes  devised  by  Grifin  and  others  might  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  those  represented  on  pp.  214  and  215;  Bunsen*s  burner,  in 
some  of  its  numerous  forms  the  most  useful  of  all,  is  dismissed  in  a 
foot-note  of  one  Una 

But  the  merits  of  the  book  are  so  conspicuous,  and  the  &ults  so 
trivial,  that  we  may  be  excuHcd  for  pointing  out  the  defects  which 
seem  to  us  to  mar,  though  slightly,  the  general  perfection  of  this 
sound  and  useful  work. 


Art.  II. — Die  Fw^men  dea  Beckens,  inahesondere  dee  engen  wdbiichen 
BeckenSf  nebat  einem  Anluinge  uber  die  Oateomalacie,  Von 
Dr.  Carl  Conrad  Th.  Litzmann. — Berlin^  1861. 

The  Forma  of  Fdvia^  eapeciaUi/  of  tlie  Narrow  Female  Fdvia ;  toUh  an 
Appendix  on  Oateomalacia,     By  Dr.  C.  C.  Th.  Litzkank. 

Professor  Litzmann,  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Medicine  and 
Midwifery,  and  Director  of  the  Lying-in  Institution  of  the  University 
of  Kiel,  has  contributed  in  this  work  an  elaborate  and  most  useful 
account  of  the  varieties  of  that  formidable  obstetric  difficulty,  the 
narrow  pelvis.  His  descriptions  are  based  upon  extensive  personal 
inquiries,  and  undoubtedly  constitute  the  most  systematic  and  aooi- 
I'ate  account  of  the  subject  hitherto  published.  Inverting  somewhat 
the  order  followed  in  the  book,  we  find  a  most  interesting  historical 
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review  of  the  steps  by  which  oor  actual  knowledge  of  the  narrow 
pelvis  has  been  developed.  He  says  that  attention  was  first  directed 
to  the  existence  of  narrow  pelvis  as  an  obstacle  to  labour  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Previously  to  that  date,  and  indeed 
for  long  after,  the  notion  prevailed  that  the  pelvis  was  always  and 
naturally  too  small  for  the  passage  of  the  child,  and  that  birth  was 
eflfected  by  the  efforts  of  the  child  itself,  acting  perhaps  with  other 
forces  in  producing  a  violent  expau^on  of  the  bony  canal  of  the  pelvis 
by  separating  its  joints.  Vesalius,  by  an  accurate  description  of  the 
normal  pelvis,  prepared  the  way  for  a  better  theory  of  labour ;  he 
denied  the  separation  of  the  pubic  bones  during  labour.  Accurate 
ideas  were  gradually  established  through  the  researches  of  Arantius, 
Scipio  Mercurio,  Mauriceau,  Durnter,  De  la  Motte,  Dion  is,  and  of 
Smellie,  to  whom  our  author  assigns  a  foremost  place;  of  G.  W.  Stein,  of 
Denman,  de  Fremery,  Stein  the  younger,  who  taught  and  extended 
the  views  of  Sn^Uie;  of  Naegele,  who  described  the  generally-con- 
tracted pelvis  and  the  obliquely-narrowed  pelvis ;  of  Bokitansky,  who 
traced  the  influence  which  hip-disease  exerted  on  the  shape  of  the 
pelvis;  of  Betschler  and  Michaelis,  who  described  the  flat  non- 
rachitic pelvis;  of  Robert,  who  described  the  transversely-narrowed 
pelvis;  of  Kilian,  who  added  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
osteomalacic  pelvis;  and  of  Rokitansky  again,  who  with  Kiwisch 
pointed  out  that  form  of  distortion  which  is  the  result  of  the  sliding 
down  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse. 

The  materials  thus  accumulated  and  enlarged  by  his  own  investiga- 
tions, Litzmann  has  classifled  into  a  systematic  account  of  the  entire 
subject 

Adverting  to  the  frequency  of  narrow  pelvis,  he  says,  having 
measured  the  pelves  of  1000  women  admitted  at  Kiel  under  his  care, 
he  found  that  in  14*9  per  cent,  the  conjugate  diameter  did  not  exceed 
3—5",  and  that  in  1000  women  admitted  under  Michaelis,  his  prede- 
ceaaor,  13*1  per  cent,  had  narrow  pelvis.  This  is  a  subject  upon 
which  our  positive  information  is  exceedingly  scanty.  We  may 
observe  that  the  possible  variations  in  the  frequency  and  degrees  of 
narrowness  in  different  countries  may  account  largely  for  the  great 
diversities  found  in  the  application  of  instruments  and  in  the  mor- 
tality of  lying-in  women. 

In  a  distinct  chapter  the  author  discusses  the  variations  in  the  form 
of  the  pelvis  ;  and  the  causes  which  deteiiuine  the  form,  under  the  heads 
of — 1,  original  disposition,  development,  and  growth;  2,  pressure  of 
tho  weight  of  the  trunk ;  3,  the  resistance  of  the  pelvic  bones  and 
cartilages ;  4,  the  dragging  and  pressure  of  the  muscles  attached  to 
the  pel  via     The  influences  of  sex  and  age  are  carefully  considered. 

He  divides  narrow  pelves  into  two  leading  groups :  those  in  which 
there  is  general  narrowing  without  deviation  from  the  normal  form, 
and  those  in  which  narrowness  is  combined  with  deformity.  Pelves 
of  the  first  group,  although  not  so  rare  as  is  thought,  are  of  less  prac- 
tical importance  than  are  those  of  the  second.  These  latter  he  classifies 
as  follows : — First.  The  flat  pelvis,  which  is  of  two  kiuds — a,  the 
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simple  flat  pelvis;  h,  the  simple  rickety  flat  pelvis.  The  common 
cbaraoter  of  both  is  flattening  of  the  pelvis  from  befoi*e  backwards, 
shortening  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter,  especially  at  the  brim.  The 
first  kind  was  first  noticed  by  Betschler  and  Michaelis.  Litzmann's 
description  is  based  upon  fonr  specimens.  At  first  sight,  these  pelves 
would  hardly  appear  shortened.  The  conjagate  diameter  is  found  to 
be  from  seven  lines  to  an  inch  under  the  normal  length.  The  texture 
of  the  bones  is  healthy.  The  basis  of  the  sacrum  is  wider  than  in  the 
normal  pelvis ;  there  is  excess  of  development  transversely.  In  the 
rachitic  flat  pelvis,  all  the  ))arts  are  below  the  normal  sice ;  the  sacrum 
is  driven  down  between  the  innominata,  with  its  base  hanging  more 
over  the  cavity.  The  tubera  ischii  also  project  more  backwards 
beyond  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  than  in  the  normal  or  in 
the  flat  non-rachitic  pelves.  The  brim  is  sometimes  cross-eUiptic, 
kidney,  broad-hearted  or  flat,  three-cornered  in  shape.  Towards  the 
outlet  the  pelvic  walls  diverge.  A  certain  asymmetry  is  pro|»er  to 
these  pelves.  The  variations  in  the  relative  projK>rtions  of  the  several 
diameters  are  minutely  given. 

The  generally-narrotoed  Jlat  pdvia  is  conjectured  to  arise  from  the 
supervention  of  rickets  in  a  generally-narruwed  pelvis,  and  too  early 
use  of  the  lower  extremities.  Compared  with  the  simple  flat  rachitic 
pelvis,  it  is  observed  to  have  a  finer  and  more  graceful  build  ;  to  be 
excessively  flattened,  with  simultaneous  narrowing  in  the  transverse 
direction,  with  a  pointing  forwards,  resembling  a  transition  into  the 
form  of  the  osteomalacic  pelvis. 

A  second  variety  is  the  transversely-narrowed  pelvis.  Amongst  its 
charactera  are  unusual  narrowness  of  the  sacrum,  together  with  an 
irregular  expansion  of  the  ossa  innominata,  whereby  the  whole  pelvis 
is  narroweil  in  the  transverse  direction.  In  the  higher  grades  the 
sacrum  has  always  been  found  amalgamated  with  the  innominata. 

A  third  kind  is  the  obliquely-distorted  pelvis.  In  this  a  persistent 
pressure  from  above  towards  one  side  of  the  pelvis  has  caused  a 
twisting  in  an  oblique  direction.  The  conditions  under  which  this 
happens  are:  lateral  spinal  curvatures,  mostly  of  rachitic  origin; 
increased  or  entire  use  of  one  leg,  from  ooxalgia,  amput-ation,  or  luxation 
of  the  other  upwards  and  backwards ;  the  higher  grades  of  asymmetry 
of  sacrum  from  imperfect  development  of  the  sacrum  on  one  side,  as 
from  amalgamation  of  the  sacrum  with  the  os  innominatum  in  early  life, 
or  from  caries.  To  these  causes  may  be  added  shoi-tening  of  one  leg 
from  fracture,  as  in  the  case  of  asymmetrical  deformity  described  by 
Dr.  Barnes  in  the  *  Obstetrical  Transactions  for  I860.* 

Distinguished  from  the  preceding  is  the  pelvis  obliquely  twisted  in 
consequence  of  extreme  asymmetry  of  the  sacrum.  In  this  form  there 
is  primary  defective  formation  or  development  of  the  sacrum  on  one 
side,  and  secondary  twisting  of  the  pelvis  and  ankylosis  of  the  sacrum 
with  the  OS  innominatum  ;  or  amalgamation  of  the  sacrum  with  the  on 
innominatum  in  early  life ;  and  hence  an*ested  growth  of  the  amalga* 
mated  parts,  causing  asymmetry  of  the  sacrum  and  secondary  twisting 
of  the  pelvis;  or  asymmetry  of  the. sacrum  from  loss  of  substance 
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by  caries  in  the  ilio-sacral  joint  of  one  side,  with  secondary  twisting  of 
the  pelvis,  and  temuDation  of  the  caries  in  ankylosis.  The  fourth 
kind  is  the  compressed  {zuaammengeknickte)  pelvis.  Of  this  there 
are  two  varieties — one  (the  most  frequent)  the  osteomalacic  pelvis,  the 
other  (rare)  the  rachitic. 

The  Apmendix  on  Osteomalacia  is  also  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
obstetric  literature.  There  is  a  very  complete  bibliography  of  the 
subject  The  author  relates  a  very  interesting  case  which  came  under 
his  own  observation,  and  concludes  with  a  critical  analysis  of  the  cases 
recorded. 

The  descriptions  of  the  pelvis  are  illustrated  by  several  excellent 
drawings.  The  work,  in  short,  deserves  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
teachers  and  practitioners  of  midwifery,  who  may  find  in  it  much 
precise  information  upon  a  subject  which  is  very  imperfectly  handled 
in  our  text- books. 


Art.  m. — Medical  Juri^muknce,  By  Alfred  Swains  Taylor, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.,  Ac  Ac  Seventh  Edition.— Zoncfon,  1861. 
pp.  947. 

This  manual  is  too  well  known  to  require  more  than  simple  mention. 
The  feet  that  fifteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  have  been 
printed  in  seventeen  years  is  proof  suflBcient  of  the  extent  of  its  circu- 
lation and  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, pass  over  one  important  improvement  in  the  present  edition — 
viz.,  tnat  the  author  has  omitted  controversial  matters  arising  out  of 
certain  trials  that  have  occurred  within  the  last  few  years.  These 
topics,  which  occupied  a  considerable  space  in  the  preceding  edition, 
are  replaced  by  valuable  new  matter  of  an  entirely  practical  nature, 
calcuh^ted  still  further  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  work  and  to  raise 
the  character  of  the  author,  which  already  stood  so  high. 


Art.  rV. — IfiiUe  an  Inswnity.  By  John  Millar,  L.RC.P.  Edin., 
Medical  Superintendent  Bethuall  House  Asylum,  London. — 
London,  1861.     pp.  105. 

The  little  book  before  us  is  designed  to  meet  wants  and  deficiencies 
which  no  one  attempts  to  conceal,  and  which  the  requirements  of  the 
law  in  respect  of  lunacy  make  abundantly  manifest.  From  his  large 
experience.  Dr.  Millar  has  furnished  us  with  some  very  valuable  and 
useful  "  hints,"  which  may  tend,  we  hope,  to  the  more  correct  filling- 
up  of  lunacy  certificates,  and  a  more  general  acquaintance  with  a 
malady  which  appears  to  be  on  the  increase.  In  fact,  Dr.  Millar's  book 
is  just  the  sort  of  book  which  every  practitioner  ought  to  have.  True 
it  is  that  the  author's  style  is  not  strikingly  lucid,  and  his  sentences  are 
not  always  the  most  correct  English,  yet  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
manual  is  admirable,  the  £ict8  |>ertinent,  and  the  illustrations  apposite. 
These  "  Hints"  will  enable  the  "non-alienist"  to  meet  the  pressing  emer- 
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gencies  which  ai*e  sometimes  so  emharrassing  to  the  inexperienced,  and 
always  so  alarming  to  the  friends  and  family  of  the  patient. 

From  among  the  various  practical  conclusions  adverted  to  in  this 
little  book,  we  may  notice  that  Dr.  Millar  has  *'  long  ceased  to  regard** 
setons  in  the  back  of  the  neck  as  of  any  value  in  this  frightful  nudady, 
and  that  he  esteems  dietetic  regulations  and  physical  exercise  as  of 
primary  importance  in  controlling  the  severity  of  epileptic  seizures. 


Art.  Y. — Om  de  PcUhologiska  ffu/viulmamenten  af  AUmdn  Paresis 
eHer  Forlamande  Sinnessjvkdom  {Paralt/de  GenercUe),  Af  Dr. 
E.  Salomon. — Upsala,  1861.     8vo,  pp.  30. 

On  the  Patliological  Eleiiiente  of  General  Paresis,  or  Insanity  with 
Paralysis.     By  Dr.  £.  Salomon. 

In  the  above-named  little  work,  Dr.  Salomon,  whose  position  as 
Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Malmo  County  Asylum  for  the  Insane 
in  Sweden,  containing  180  inmates,  peculiarly  fits  him  for  the  task, 
presents  us  with  a  comprehensive,  accurate,  and  very  useful  description 
of  one  of  the  most  melancholy  and  insidious  dis^ises  to  which  the 
human  frame  is  liable. 

In  limine  the  author  takes  exception  to  the  term  ''general  paralysis** 
as  a  singularly  inappropriate  denomination,  ''  because  that  which  is 
generally  paralysed  is  certainly  dead,  and  not  living."  We  have  there- 
fore followjed  him  in  retaining  in  our  translation  of  the  title  of  the  work 
the  name  "paresis,**  as  signifying  a  lesser  degree  or  an  incomplete 
form  of  the  affection. 

The  leading  feature  in  Dr.  Salomon^s  pamphlet  is  his  arrangement 
of  the  symptomatic  and  pathological  stages  of  the  disease,  and  the 
connexion  which  he  establishes  between  them.  The  following  is  the 
division  alluded  to: 

Symptomatic  Stages, 

L  The  stage  of  altered  mind  (  =  stadium  alterationis). 
II.  The  stage  of  alienated  mind  (  =  stadium  alienationis). 
III.  The  stage  of  blunted  mind  (  =  stadium  dementisB). 
I  v.  The  stage  of  mindlessness  (  =  stadium  amentise). 

Each  of  these  stages  being  referrible  respectively  to  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing pathological  stages : 

I.  Lepto-meningitis  chronica. 
II.  Periencephalitis  chronica  diffusa. 

III.  Degeneratio  substantise  corticaHs  cerebri. 

IV.  Atrophia  vera  substantia  corticalis  cerebri 

The  author  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  most  prominent 
phenomena  characterizing  each  of  the  above-mentioned  symptomatic 
stages.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  a  few  of  those 
which  indicate  the  first  approaches  of  the  insidious  malady  in  question. 

The  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  may  be  divided  into 
those  affecting  the  mind  and  those  indicating  impairment  of  the  motor 
powdra     The  former  are  conveniently  subdivided  into  alterations  of 
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hamour,  of  the  moral  fitculties,  of  energy,  and  of  intelligence.  Among 
the  phenomena  they  present  are  irritability,  melancholy,  indifference 
(a  state  in  which  the  patient  may  be  said  to  conduct  himself  **  lenUer  in 
r«,  ted  /ortUer  in  modo*^,  perversion  of  the  moral  faculties,  indecision, 
and  a  yielding  to  outward  circumstances,  momentary  absence  of  mind, 
forgetful  ness  of  recent  occurrences,  morbid  restlessness,  ennui  ;  thick* 
ness  of  speech,  indistinctness  of  articulation,  a  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
more  complicated  words  and  those  which  abound  in  consonants  [so 
much  does  the  patient  feel  this  difficulty,  that  to  avoid  such  words,  ne 
will  sometimes  choose  others,  even  though  they  may  not  so  clearly 
convey  his  meaning],  uncertainty  of  gait,  a  feeble  step,  an  occasional 
difficulty  in  estimating  distances,  alteration  of  handwriting  (the  style 
becoming  less  rounded),  involuntary  twitch! ngs  in  the  muscles  of  the 
£ice,  particularly  about  the  angles  of  the  mouth  and  eyes  and  in  the 
upper  lip.  From  such  a  commencement  the  patient  passes  [unless  the 
disease  be  arrested  in  its  incipient  form :  and  much  may  be  done,  by 
due  attention  to  sleep,  diet,  air,  exercise,  occupation,  <bc.,  at  least  to 
postpone  the  evil  day]  through  the  second  and  third  stages,  until, 
in  the  fourth  he  is  found  in  the  highest  possible  d^pree  of  human 
d^;eneration  :  a  living  corpse,  breathing  and  assimilating,  and  nothing 
more.  "  The  wreck"  [the  author  borrows  our  English  word]  "  of  the 
unhappy  man  lies  dumb  and  motionless  as  a  sack  of  flesh.*  He  is  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  '  otU  of  his  mind,^ "  [Once  more  Dr. 
Salomon  draws,  though  not  quite  so  appositely,  upon  our  language, 
adding  in  a  parenthesis,  =  crack-brained.]  The  paralytic  symptoms  now 
attain  their  climax.  Speech  is  gone;  the  patient  cannot  alter  his 
position,  but  lies  motion  h^ss  upon  his  back ;  the  muscles  of  mastica- 
tion and  of  deglutition  are  paralysed ;  so  are  those  of  the  trunk,  rendering 
respiration  extremely  slow ;  the  motions  of  the  thorax  are  scarcely 
perceptible ;  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  feeble  in  the  extreme ;  the 
food  often  passes  into  the  larynx,  producing  suffocation,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  remains  behind  the 
root  of  the  tongue;  the  temperature  of  the  skin  falls;  gangrenous 
sores  sink  deeply,  ofben  reaching  even  to  the  subjacent  bony  parts ; 
finally,  death,  long  wished  for  by  those  around  him,  closes  the  miser- 
able scene. 

In  cases  where  the  paralytic  symptoms  are  not  at  first  fully 
recognised,  insanity  with  paralysis  is  distinguished  from  otfier  forms  of 
mesrial  disease  by  its  progressive  character.  From  ap&pleocy,  with  the 
slighter  forms  of  which,  where  the  tongue  is  affected,  it  may  also  be 
confounded,  it  is  diagnosed  by  the  more  or  less  unilateral  character 
of  the  latter.  The  principal  feature  of  the  differential  diagnosis  be- 
tween it  and  aUxkolismus  chroniaiSf  is  drawn  from  the  diflerence  in 
the  starting-points  of  the  two  diseases.  General  paresis  proceeds 
from  a  morbid  process  in  the  delicate  membranes  of  the  brain  ;  chronic 
alcoholism  from  a  general  intoxication.  In  the  former,  the  psychical 
symptoms  first  present  themselves;   the  degeneration  of  the  mind 

•  **  Comme  une  nuafe  inerte.**— Ouulahi. 
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tends  to  that  of  the  bodj.  In  the  latter,  the  paraljdc  synptoms 
occupy  the  first  place ;  the  general  intozicatioa  of  the  body  kads  to 
the  mental  degeneration.  The  disease  under  consideration  has  also 
been  oonfoonded  with  paralysis  from  fmucMlar  atrophy.  In  both 
diseases  we  have  progressive  paralysis  of  tiie  mnscnkr  system.  In 
other  respects  the  two  affections  are  entirely  dissimilar.  In  one  the 
seat  of  lesion  is  in  the  brain,  in  the  other  it  is  in  the  musdea.  Paretie 
individuals  can,  under  the  influence  of  their  delirium,  employ  their 
muscles  in  a  very  violent  manner :  they  may  dash  in  pieces  the  docnr 
of  the  room  in  which  they  are  confined.  A  person,  on  the  oontrarjy 
labouring  under  paralysis  from  muscular  atrophy,  does  not  rave,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  degenerated  state  of  the  muscles,  never  can  be 
violent. 

The  honour  of  having  demonstrated  the  anatomical  ^langes  in  in- 
sanity with  paralysis  belongs  to  the  Vienna  school  (Kokitanaky, 
Wedl).  We  have  already  mentioned  what  the  pathological  ooBditioa 
corresponding  to  each  symptomatic  stage  consists  in.  In  patients  who 
die  in  the  first  stage  the  pia  mater  is  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  iuflann 
mation.  The  periencephalitis  of  the  second  stage  is  recognised  by  an 
increase  of  volume  of  the  cortical  portion  of  the  brain.  The  degene- 
ration of  the  third  stage  has  been  d^aDtonntrated  l^  Kokitanskj. 
When  the  patient  has  survived  to  the  commencement  of  the  fourth' 
stage,  the  most  superficial  part  of  the  cortical  substance,  corre^Minding 
to  the  lamina  nervea  in  the  healthy  state,  is  converted  into  cicatriciid 
tissue,  so  that  when  we  feel  with  the  tip  of  the  finger  the  8ur£soe  of 
the  now  nearly  obliterated  convolutions,  the  outer  portion  givea  a 
sensation  of  firmness,  while  a  certain  degree  of  fluctuation  is  observed 
from  the  subjacent  dissolved  cortical  substance  of  the  brain. 

The  author,  iu  conclusion,  gives  a  reswne  of  the  pathological  obser- 
vations of  Rokitansky  and  Wedl,  and  closes  his  clear  and  compre- 
hensive essay  with  the  deduction,  that  "  in  the  present  state  of  science 
it  would  appear  that  the  disease  consists  essentially  in  a  degenentive 
process  in  the  adventitious  membrane  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater, 
and  in  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  elements  of  the  cortical 
portion  of  the  brain,  which  degeneration,  in  its  development,  gives 
rise  to  the  change  of  the  grey  cerebral  cells  into  an  inert  masa" 

Treatment  Dr.  Salomon  does  not  toudi  upon.  Peihaps  he  con- 
siders it  superfluous  to  allude  to  it  in  connexion  with  so  hopeless  a 
malady.  NeverthelesK,  we  believe  that,  as  we  have  already  taken  the 
opjK>rtunity  of  suggesting,  much  may  in  its  early  stages  be  done  iu 
the  way  of  indefinitely  postponing  the  progress  of  the  disease,  hj 
inculcating  early  rising,  or  more  correctly  restriction  of  the  hours  of 
sleep,  attention  to  diet,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  occupation,  cheeifnl 
society,  and  regulation  of  the  bowels  by  food  rather  than  by  medicine, 
for  in  no  other  affection  with  which  we  are  acquainted  would  any- 
thing approaching  to  hypercatharsis  prove  more  ii\juricHiB  than  in  this. 
The  employment  of  derivative  means,  as  an  issue,  aeton,  or  open 
blister  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  is  also  of  importance. 
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Art.  VI.— ^  MwfwaL  of  the  Praetice  of  Medicine.  By  T.  Hawkes 
Takkeb,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P.,  Asaistaat-Physician  for  the  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children  to  King's  College  HospitaL  Fourth 
Edition.— Zoruibn,  1861.     pp.  704. 

The  present  edition  of  this  **  libellus"  exceeds  the  former  one  (of  which 
we  gave  a  notice  in  our  number  for  January,  1 858)  by  above  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pages.  Whilst  enlarging  it  by  the  inccwporation  of 
much  recent  information  on  the  various  subjects  treated  of,  the  author 
has  kept  sight  of  the  chief  qualifications  which  we  remarked  as  con- 
spicuous in  the  work  which  he  has  executed — viz.,  clearness  and 
conciseness.  He  sometimes,  however,  falls  into  a  fault  which,  unless 
very  ample  care  is  taken,  is  necessarily  attendant,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
on  the  construction  of  manuals,  and  that  is,  diminished  fulness  and 
*' exactneseJ'  We  quote  one  example  only,  which  will  be  found  at 
page  610,  where  allusion  is  made  to  the  alteration  of  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  in  certain  cases  of  aneurysm.  The  author  observes  that  the 
**  contraction  (of  the  pupil)  is  partially  due  to  irritation  of  the  sympa- 
thetic." Here,  the  distinction  is  not  observed  between  the  effects  of 
"irritation"  and  of  "paralysis"  of  the  sympathetic.  When  the 
branches  or  trunks  of  this  nerve  are  "  irritated,**  as  by  slight  pressure, 
then  we  look  for  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  owing  to  over-action  of  those 
fibres  of  the  ii-is  which  are  supplied  by  this  nerve.  But  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil  in  cases  of  aneurysm  would  surely  be  caused  by 
^paralysis**  of  those  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris  which  are  supplied  by 
the  sympathetic,  those  fibres,  that  is,  which,  radiating  from  the  edge  of 
the  pupil,  produce  by  their  action  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  and  would 
only  arise  when  the  aneurysmal  pressure  was  extreme,  and  was  greater 
than  sufficed  to  produce  mere  irritcUioft  of  the  sympathetic. 


Art.  VII. — Recent  Works  iaeued  hy  the  New  Sydetiham  Society. 

When  commenting,  just  a  year  past,  upon  the  fruitful  energy  displayed 
by  the  Council  of  the  above-named  Society  in  furnishing  its  membei*s 
with  most  excellent  and  practical  works,  and  that  at  an  astonishingly 
cheap  rate,  we  failed  to  observe  a  misprint  which  entirely  subverted 
the  mt^niug  of  a  sentence  to  which  we  would  now  allude. 

At  page  184  of  the  number  for  July,  1861,  a  passage  nms  thus  : 
"  Perhaps  also  the  Council  would  do  well  to  give  no  more  translations 
<tf  short  foreign  communications."  In  this  paragraph  the  ''no"  ought 
to  have  been  *'  us,"  for  we  intended  to  suggest  that  such  translations 
WOULD  BS  most  acceptable  and  usefuL  It  is,  then,  with  much  satis&c- 
tion  that  we  now  find  that  the  members  of  the  Society  have  had 
placed  in  their  hands  during  the  past  year  not  only  a  "  Year  Book" 
for  1860,  the  first  fascicnlus  of  an  Atlas  of  Portraits  of  Skin  Diseases, 
the  first  volume  of  a  translation  by  Dr.  Balfour  of  Edinburgh  of 
'  Caaper*s  Handbook  of  the  Practice  of  Forensic  Medicine '  (the  original 
of  which  was  noticed  in  our  number  for  October,  1857),  but  also 
a  volume  containing  the  translations  of  five  foreign  communications  of 
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great  importance :  these  are,  Czermak  *  On  the  Practical  Use  of  the 
Laryngoscope/  translated  by  Dr.  Gibb ;  Dusch  *  On  Thrombosis  of 
the  Cerebral  Sinuses,*  by  Dr.  Whitley  ;  Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk  *  On 
Atrophy  of  the  Brain/  by  Dr.  Moore,  of  Dublin ;  a  Paper  by  Kadicke 
on  the  Application  of  Statistics  to  Medical  Inquiries,'  by  Dr.  Bond ; 
and  Esmarch  *  On  the  Uses  of  Cold  in  Surgical  Practice,'  by  Dr. 
Montgomery,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London. 

All  of  these  communications  are  evidently  of  high  practical  and 
scientific  value,  but  as  it  so  happens  that  we  are  in  hope  ere  long  of 
presenting  to  our  readers  separate  papers  in  which  most  of  these  sub- 
jects will  pass  under  consideration,  we  forbear  entering  upon  any 
critical  examinatiou  of  them  at  the  present  time. 

The  skin  portraits  we  hope  soon  to  notice  in  a  review  of  the 
teaching  upon  skin  diseases  now  afforded  at  Vienna,  and  the  translation 
of  *  Casper's  Jurisprudence.' 

As  regards  the  *  Year  Book,'  which  on  a  former  occasion  provoked 
much  criticism  and  free  handling,  we  find  that  its  editors  have  availed 
themselves  of  varioas  suggestions  thrown  out  for  their  consideration. 
The  present  *  Year  Book/  owing  to  a  smaller  type  having  been  iised, 
contains  one-third  more  matter  than  the  one  did  for  1859,  and  also 
differs  from  it  in  the  arrangement  of  the  material  used.  When 
abstracts  are  given,  these  follow  immediately  the  titles  of  the  papers 
alluded  to,  which  are  grouped  together  as  much  as  possible  according 
to  the  subjects  on  which  they  treat,  in  i)reference  to  being  arranged 
alphabetically.  The  abstracts  are  improved  by  being  on  the  whole 
much  fuller  than  in  the  preceding  volume,  though  individual  ones 
ai'e  not  so  lengthy  and  verbose ;  and  the  final  index  ia  also  rendered 
more  valuable  by  being  more  complete. 


Art.  VIIL — Ready  RvUafor  OpercUions  in  Surgery.     By  Allak 

Webb,  M.D.,  &c.  Ac. — London,  1861. 

Ik  performing  operations  at  a  military  hospital.  Dr.  Allan  Webb  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  writing  out  on  a  black  board  in  Hindustani  and 
English  the  necessary  directions  for  his  native  assistants,  who  are 
changed  every  three  months.  These  short  descriptions  of  operations 
became  very  popular  in  India,  and  were  published  in  a  book,  the  second 
edition  of  which  is  now  before  us;  the  first,  as  we  are  informed, 
having  been  out  of  print  for  some  time.  Dr.  Webb  rather  oddly  re- 
marks in  his  preface,  that  he  believes  his  plan  to  be  good — a  super- 
fluous observation,  since  otherwise  he  would  not  have  followed  it;  and 
we  believe  so,  too,  under  the  circumstances  that  he  describes — viz., 
when  it  is  necessary  to  operate  with  inexperienced  assistants.  But  a 
far  better  plan,  of  course,  is  to  secure  the  assistance  of  a  sufiicient 
number  of  persons  practically  acquainted  with  the  operation  contem- 
plated ;  and  then  no  definite  rules  for  their  conduct  are  neces^Ary,  since 
each  man  understands  at  a  word  what  he  has  to  do,  and  knows  how  he 
ought  to  do  it.     But  for  exigencies  such  as  those  of  military  practice, 
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or  for  the  guidance  of  students  learning  operative  surgery,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  Dr.  Webb's  book  a  very  useful  aid.  He  gives  one 
table  to  the  description  of  each  0[)eratiou.  On  one  side  are  the  rules 
for  the  operator,  printed  in  black  ink ;  on  the  other,  a  list  of  the  instru- 
ments required,  and  the  rules  for  the  various  assistants,  printed  in  red 
ink.  Forty-nine  operations  are  described,  including  most  of  those 
usually  required  in  English  practice,  and  some  operations  for  elephan- 
tiasis  scroti,  which  are  peculiar  to  tropical  practice.  In  one  of  these 
operations  the  tumour  is  supposed  to  be  of  such  a  size  that  Dr.  Webb 
directs  it  to  be  8us[>euded  by  means  of  a  pully  and  piece  of  sailcloth 
from  the  ceiling  I  It  is  fortunate  for  our  European  patients  that  such 
operations  are  not  required  in  this  country,  otherwise,  even  with  the 
practised  assistance  that  is  always  at  hand,  not  a  few  of  them  would 
in&litbly  sink  under  the  haemorrhage  ;  but  as  Hindoos  bear  operations 
better,  it  is  possible  that  sufficient  success  may  attend  on  such  pro- 
ceedings to  justify  the  risk. 

We  could  point  out  a  good  many  minute  points  on  which  we  should 
be  inclined  to  recommend  different  directions  to  those  which  our 
author  gives ;  but,  after  all,  these  are  matters  of  opinion.  We  would 
oompLun  also  that  here  and  there,  in  the  laudable  attempt  to  be  brie^ 
Dr.  Webb  becomes  somewhat  obscure.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  high  sense  of  the  value  of  this  little 
work.  The  rules  show  a  practised  and  bold  operator,  and  will  be  emi- 
nently useful  to  army  surgeons  and  those  who  are  qualifying  for  that 
branch  of  the  profession.  May  we  suggest,  however,  to  Dr.  Webb  that 
the  best  test  of  all  rules  is  their  success;  and  that  with  the  extensive  ex- 
perience which  he  seems  to  have  had  in  operations  on  the  natives  of  India, 
he  would  be  doing  a  good  service  to  the  profession  which  he  follows  with 
so  much  zeal,  if  he  could  give  us  some  satisfactory  and  reliable  statistics 
of  the  results  of  operations  on  them. 


Abt.  IX. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  Military  Surgery,     By  Frank 
Hastings  Hamilton,  M.D.,  &c.  &c. — New  York,  1861.    pp.  234. 

This  work  probably  owes  its  appearance  to  the  late  unhappy  events 
which  have  converted  so  many  of  the  peaceful  citizens  of  the  United 
States  into  soldiers,  and  which  have,  of  course,  turned  a  corresponding 
number  of  country  doctors  into  army  surgeons.  To  the  latter  class 
Dr.  Hamilton's  small  treatise  will  probably  prove  useful.  It  contains 
information  on  every  subject  which  can  occupy  their  attention,  from 
the  making  of  Irish  stew  to  amputation  at  the  hip-joint.  Examination 
of  recruits,  general  hygiene  of  troops,  their  accommodation  in  campi 
military  hospitals,  preparation  for  the  field,  the  management  of  men 
on  march,  the  conveyance  of  the  wounded,  the  specialities  of  military 
surgery  (gun-shot  wounds),  amputations,  the  use  of  anaesthetics  in 
warfare,  hospital  gangrene,  dysentery,  and  scurvy — each  of  these 
important  subjects  forms  the  text  of  a  separate  chapter ;  besides  which, 
an  appendix  gives  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  information  calculated  to 
be  luefnl  to  army  surgeons  in  general,  and  to  those  serving  the  United 
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States  in  particular.  This  is  a  goodly  list;  but  when  so  manjr 
important  matters  have  to  be  treated  in  the  compass  of  some  two 
hundred  and  thirty  pages,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  style  of  treatment 
should  be  a  little  suix'rficial.  This  is  eminently  the  case  with  the 
section  on  gun-shot  wounds,  which  is  hardly  equal  to  Professor 
Hamilton's  well-earned  reputation.  Perhaps,  however,  the  author 
may  have  thought  that,  as  his  readers  would  have  access  to  other  and 
more  elaborate  surgical  treatises,  it  was  the  less  necessary  to  go  deeply 
into  the  matters  there  spoken  of.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Dr. 
Hamilton  renders  justice  to  the  superiority  of  the  medical  service  of 
the  English  army  over  the  much  vaunted  system  of  our  French  allies 
in  the  Crimea.  It  is  so  much  the  habit  of  our  newspaper  coixe- 
spondents  to  echo  the  cuckoo-cry  of  "  They  manage  these  things  better 
in  France,*"  that  the  public  has  been  deeply  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
our  military  surgery  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  French  army — the 
very  revei-se  of  which  is  the  fact.  An  American  is  not  likely  (espe- 
cially, alas  1  writing  in  the  year  1861)  to  err  from  British  partiality 
in  any  comparison  with  things  French.  Our  author  speaks  as 
follows : 

"The  French  army  sanitary  system  is  exceedingly  complicated,  and  its 
details  are  made  out  in  the  most  elaborate  manner ;  nothing  is  Mt  to  con- 
jecture ;  every  duty  is  defined  so  exactly  that  there  can  be  no  chance  of  error. 
....  In  the  British  service  the  system  is  much  less  elaborate,  and  there  is 
much  less  precision  in  the  rules  which  govern  its  details;  so  that,  to  the 
casual  observer,  it  seems  imperfect,  and  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the 
French  system ;  but  the  Britisn  surgeons  are  permitted  to  exerdse  a  certain 
amount  of  autliority  over  their  own  department,  such  as  is  not  allowed  to  the 
French  surgeons,  &o.  The  result,  fairly  traceable  to  these  appateotly  in»g- 
nificant,  but,  as  every  medical  man  knows  them  to  be,  important  praoUcal 
differences,  was,  that  the  English  army  closed  its  campaign  with  a  loss,  by 
death  or  invaliding,  of  less  Uian  one-third  of  the  troops,  while  the  French 
had  lost  more  than  half  of  their  whole  number."  (p.  32.) 

Dr.  Hamilton  has  ranged  himself  among  those  military  surgeons 
who  decry  the  use  of  anaesthetics  in  war&re,  although  his  opposition 
to  the  employment  of  these  inestimable  medicines  is  not  so  violent 
as  that  of  the  determined  opponents  of  chlorofornL  Still,  however 
cautious  may  be  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  it  is  a  grievous  error  to  revive  in  any  degree  the  spirit  of  Dr. 
HalFs  famous  order  to  his  medical  subordinates  at  the  outset  of  the 
Crimean  campaign.  Since  that  period  chloroform  has  been  abundantly 
tested  both  at  Sebastopol  and  in  Italy,  aud  the  theory  of  the  stimu* 
lating  effects  attributed,  in  the  document  above  referred  to,  to  a  lusty- 
roar  under  the  knife,  has  been  pretty  well  explodi^L  Nor  has  the 
notion,  to  which  Dr.  Hamilton  seems  to  incline,  that  anesthetics 
exercise  some  unexplained  influence  on  the  tissues  of  wonnds,  indis- 
posing them  to  union  by  first  intention,  although  frequently  pro- 
pounded, received  the  smallest  support  from  direct  evidence.  Dr. 
Hamilton  seems  to  rely  a  good  deed  on  the  following  fact,  which  he 
quotes  from  McLood*s  well-known  book : — 
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**  Says  McLef>d :  •  I  never  Mw  one  amongst  our  most  numerous  amputations 
in  wbich  primary  adhesion  took  place  throughout  the  whole  surface  of  the 
Ai|>&.'  Is  Bet  this  a  most  unparalleled  experienee  P  Da  the  annals  of  surgery 
furnish  another  such  eiample  V*  (p.  185.) 

In  cflBe  thej  do  not,  we  will  endeavour  to  rapply  one  bj  confessing 
that,  m  8  hospital  experience  extending  now  to  a  great  number  of 
jears,  we  n«v»r  saw  the  wound  of  an  amputation,  nor  any  other 
woond  of  anything  like  equal  size,  whether  made  under  the  influence 
of  ohlorolbTm  or  not,  in  whidi  primary  adhesion  took  place  through- 
out its  whole  extent,  nor  do  we  believe  that  such  a  phenomenon  has 
ever  oecurred  in  Professor  Hamilton's  or  any  other  surgeou's  practice ; 
bat  we  have  noticed  quite  as  ^vourable  examples  of  primary  union  in 
wounds  made  under  ansssthetics  as  in  any  others.  If  this  were  not 
■o,  why  have  not  our  surgeons  long  since  discovered  that  chlo- 
roform would  be  fiital  to  their  reputation?  We  trust  that  the 
benefits  of  the  greatest  discovery  of  modern  times  will  not  be  denied 
to  men  when  they  mos&  require  it,  on  the  strength  of  such  flimsy 
reasoning  as  thin. 

Bat,  however  we  may  differ  from  some  of  Professor  Hamilton's 
opinioDS,  we  can  recommend  bis  work  as  a  sensible,  useful,  and 
concise  treatise  on  the  subject  which  he  has  undertaken ;  and  in 
taking  leave  of  him,  we  can  only  express  a  fervent  hope  that  our 
military  surgeons  may  not  have  the  opportunity  forced  upon  them  of 
giving  practical  evidence  on  American  soil  of  their  proficiency  in  the 
leflBons  which  he  inculcates. 


Art.    X — Die    KrcmkhdUn    ddr    Hemdwerker,      Yon    Profbssob 

Adolph  Hanvover. 
The  Diseases  of  Artisans,     By  Profe8Sor  Hankover. 

This  essay  appears  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  numbers  of  the 
*  Monatsblatt  fUr  Mediciniscbe  Statistik  und  Offentliche  Gesundheits- 
pflege,'  for  May,  June,  and  July,  1861,  and  Is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  statistics  of  the  diseases  of  the  working  classes  in  Copenhagen. 
The  author's  observations  are  founded  on  the  statistics  of  the  largi 
General  Hospital,  and  in  the  present  paper  apply  only  to  internal  or 
medical  diseases. 

At  the  outset  of  his  paper  he  remarks  on  the  difficulties  suirounding 
the  inquiry  he  has  taken  in  hand,  except,  indeed,  in  the  instance  of 
artisans  who  use  in  their  trade  well-known  poisons  whose  operation 
is  fully  understood — such  as  mercury,  lead,  and  phosphorus.  A  mong 
others,  the  causes  of  disease  dependent  on  their  occupation  are  obscure, 
and  to  be  sought  in  the  nature  and  character  of  their  work,  and  in  the 
external  circumstances  associated  with  it.  The  only  method  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  immediate  influence  of  the  several  trades 
on  health  would  be  by  taking  a  certain  number  of  artisans,  of  about 
the  same  age  and  conformation,  and  of  sound  constitution  originally, 
and  to  note  the  duration  of  their  healthy  condition  and  the  couse- 
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quences  of  the  favourable  or  un&voarable  circumstances  under  which 
they  have  subsisted. 

Professor  Hannover  proceeds  with  some  preliminary  remarks  on  the 
character  of  the  population  of  Copenhagen,  and  on  the  relative  pro* 
portion  of  those  who  are,  and  of  those  who  are  not  engaged  in  some 
nandicraft,  and  then  by  means  of  a  table  shows  the  relative  numbers 
of  persons  of  the  different  trades  in  one  thousand  admissions  into  the 
hospital,  rightly  commenting,  at  the  same  time,  on  various  circum- 
stances which  dispose,  or  otherwise  deter  the  operatives  in  the  several 
trades  availing  themselves  of  hospital  treatment.  In  subsequent  tables 
he  exhibits  the  numbers  in  different  trades  who  have  been  labouring 
under  one  or  other  internal  diseases,  and  then  taking  each  principal 
variety  of  disease,  considers  the  special  relations  between  it  and  the 
occupation  of  the  patients  who  are  its  victims.  The  statistics  of  the 
mortality  of  diseases  in  connexion  with  the  several  trades  are  also  well 
set  forth,  and  some  interesting  supplementary  tables  respecting  the 
prevalence  of  insanity  among  different  classes,  are  added  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Funder,  of  St.  John's  Hospital  at  Bidstrup. 

We  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  ere  long  to  discuss  at  large  the 
conclusions  of  Professor  Hannover,  aJong  with  those  arrived  at  by  other 
investigators  of  medical  statistics. 


Abt.  XI. — Transactions  of  the  Ethnological  Society  of  London, 
VoL  I.     New  Series. — London,  1861. 

Though  not  a  handmaid  of  practical  medicine,  yet  there  is  an  inti> 
mate  relationship  between  ethnology  and  anatomy  and  physiology,  for 
on  these  sciences  the  stability  of  the  first-named  science  mainly  rests. 
Indeed,  the  rise  and  progress  of  ethnological  science  are  greatly  indebted 
to  members  of  the  medical  profession,  and  particularly  to  Dr.  Prichard, 
whose  book  on  the  *  Baces  of  Men'  is  still  a  standard  work  on  the  subject. 
Even  in  the  volume  before  us  we  find  valuable  oontributions  from  medical 
men — from  Mr.  Greenhow,  Dr.  B.  G.  Latham,  Dr.  Beddoe,  Dr.  Knox, 
Mr.  Lockhart,  Mr.  Busk,  and  Mr.  Dunn  ;  but  we  regret  to  learn  from 
a  most  valuable  paper  by  the  last-named  surgeon,  '  On  the  Psychological 
and  Physiological  Evidence  in  Support  of  the  Unity  of  the  Human 
Species,'  that  the  Ethnological  Society  is  at  the  present  time  not  so  well 
supported  by  the  medical  profession  as  it  was  when  first  established. 
We  would  desire  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  medical  men,  not  only 
on  the  ground  of  the  connexion  between  ethnology  and  those  subjects^ 
such  as  physiology,  with  which  they  have  a  special  acquaintance,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  good  it  would  do  them  to  mix  among  non- 
professional scientific  men,  and  to  get  those  angularities  rubbed  off  which 
are  otherwise  apt  to  grow  too  luxuriantly  among  purely  medical 
acquaintance  and  medi^  societies.  And  looking  only  to  the  contents 
of  the  volume  before  us,  we  can  assure  them  that  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed at  the  Ethnological  Society  are  eminently  calculated  to  arouse 
their  interest  and  attention. 
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The  prominence  which  has  lately  been  given  to  M.  du  Cbaillu*s 
African  researches  will  lend  additional  importance  to  a  paper  by  that 
gentleman  in  the  present  volume,  "  On  the  People  of  Western  Equa- 
torial Africa,**  and  to  the  "Ethnological  Notes  on  M.  du  Chaillu's 
Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Equatorial  Africa,**  by  that  hardy, 
veniuresome  traveller,  Capt.  K.  Burton. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  recommeud  to  our  readers  the  perusal  of 
this  volume  of  ethnological  essays  (which  we  should  have  noticed  in 
detail  had  we  sufficient  space  at  our  disposal),  and  at  the  same  time 
congratulate  the  Society  which  publishes  them  on  the  excellence  of 
the  work  they  accomplish. 


Abt.  Xn. — Elements  of  Medical  Zoology,  By  A.  Moqxtin  Tandok, 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  <fec.  Translated  and  edited 
by  R  T.  HuLME,  M.R.C.S.E.,  F.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  Dental  Surgery, 
dec.     pp.  423.     1861. 

The  thanks  of  the  medical  profession  are  due  to  Mr.  Hulme  for  intro- 
ducing M.  Moquin  Tandon*s  work  to  their  notice  in  an  English  garb. 
Id  the  wide  range  of  English  medical  literature  there  was  no  book 
which  comprised  all  the  information  afforded  by  his  treatise.  Besides 
a  complete  account  of  all  animals  furnishing  substances  to  which 
curative  properties  have  been  attributed,  it  presents  a  full,  although 
at  the  same  time  terse  and  concise,  zoological  description,  together  with 
a  relation  of  the  action  and  effects  of  all  noxious  and  poisonous 
animals,  and  of  human  epizoa  and  entozoa.  The  classification  which 
the  author  proposes  for  the  purposes  of  medicine  is  not  founded  upon 
zoological  affinities,  but  rather  upon  the  characters  of  the  animal  in 
its  medico-zoological  relations.  Such  an  arrangement  has,  of  course, 
no  pretensions  to  be  scientific;  it  is  simple  and  practical,  and  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  practitioner  of  medicine.  Thus,  for  instance,  all 
poiijonous  animals  are  treated  of  together,  and  are  divided  into  two 
sections.  The  first  includes  those  which  convey  their  poison  by  the 
mouth,  comprising  poisonous  animals  with  fangs — serpents;  and 
poisonous  animals  armed  with  antennsB  in  the  form  of  claws  or  with 
loot-jaws — spiders,  scolopendra.  The  second  comprises  animals  which 
inoculate  their  poison  by  means  of  a  special  organ — ^viz.,  the  omytho* 
ijnohus,  scorpions,  and  the  hymenoptera.  The  account  of  the  human 
internal  parasites  leaves  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  little  to  be 
added.  Mr.  Hulme  has  not  only  performed  a  translator's  part  well^ 
but  he  has  exercised  the  editorial  function  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader 
by  interblending  with  the  original  text  much  new  matter.  A  mongst 
the  interpolations  we  notice  the  late  experiments  of  Yirchow  and 
Leuckart  on  the  propagation  of  trichinie,  a  notice  of  the  Distoma 
Boakii,  and  of  Griesinger's  account  of  the  peculiar  form  of  chlorosis 
designated  by  him  Egyptian,  and  the  production  of  which  he  refers  to 
the  Ancylostomum  duodenale. 
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Art.  I. 

The  Diseases  of  St,  KUda.    By  John  R  Morgan,  M.A.,  M.B.  (Oxon 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  PbjrsicaDS,  Manchester. 

Examples  selected  either  from  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdomi 
testify  to  the  differences  in  organic  development  which  may,  even  in  a 
comparatively  short  space  of  time,  result  as  a  consequence  of  the 
varying  physical  conditions  to  which  any  particular  species  may 
happen  to  be  exposed.  The  same  truth  is  daily  illiKtrated  in  the 
science  of  medicine.  Diseases  designated  indeed  by  one  term,  never- 
theless appear  under  so  many  phases,  dependent  upon  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  them  birth,  that  it  is  frequently  no  easy  matter 
to  determine  either  the  order  under  which  they  are  to  be  classed,  or 
the  caiuses  on  which  they  depend ;  and  if  this  holds  true  even  where 
difference  in  respect  to  such  questions  as  employment,  and  diet,  and  race 
are  insignificant,  much  more  may  it  be  looked  for  among  those  persons 
who,  in  respect  to  all  these  points  of  comparison,  differ  very  materially 
from  their  neighbours.  Viewed  in  this  light  there  is,  I  think,  much 
in  such  an  island  as  St.  Kilda  which  more  especially  calls  for  observa- 
tion. It  is  situated,  as  my  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  some  sixty 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  group  of  islands  known  as  the  Hebridee ; 
while  three  sides  are  walled  by  precipitous  clif^  the  fourth  descends 
with  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  sea,  its  two  extreme  points  embracing 
between  their  arms  the  intervening  bay  which  serves  as  a  harbour, 
with  a  holding-ground  and  shelter  sufficiently  insecure.  At  a  sliort 
distance  from  this  bay  lived,  and  for  upwards  of  four  hundred  years 
have  lived,  that  small  and  secluded  society  who  together  constitute 
the  people  of  St.  Kilda.  To  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  they  contributed  at  the  taking  of  the  late  census  seventy- 
eight  souls — thirty-three  males  and  forty-five  females,  divided  among 
twenty  families,  domiciled  in  twenty  houses.  The  exact  time  at  which 
the  island  was  first  colon issed  is  a  somewhat  disputed  and  not  very 
imfiortant  question.  Dean  Monro,  who  travelled  through  the 
Hebrides  in  the  year  1549,  refers  to  it  under  the  name  of  Hirta,  and 
diRtinctly  alludes  to  its  being  inhabited  at  that  time.  During  the 
whole  period  of  its  history  the  people  have  remained  singularly  sta- 
tionary, neither,  except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  encouraging 
emigration,  nor  admitting  strangers  to  dwell  among  them.     Their 
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occupation,  which  is  neither  agricnltaral  nor  piscatorial,  might  almost, 
irere  it  not  their  recognised  calling  in  life,  be  termed  acrobatic,  a 
great  portion  of  their  time  being  passed  rather  in  the  air  than  on 
either  land  or  water.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  sea-fowl,  especially  the 
fulmars,  a  species  of  petrel,  a  great  portion  of  the  male  population 
maj  be  seen  suspended  by  ropes  around  the  cli£&,  as  composedly 
applying  themselves  to  their  work  as  the  farmer  to  the  cultivation  of 
his  soil.  Their  food — ^to  modem  ears,  at  least — has  little  to  recom- 
m^id  it,  and  seems  but  few  degrees  more  natural  than  their  calling. 
It  consists  to  a  great  extent  of  sea-birds,  the  flesh  and  eggs  eaten 
fieeh  in  summer,  while  no  less  than  twelve  thousand,  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child,  are  salted  down  for  winter 
consumption.  A  considerable  admixture  of  oleaginous  food  appears 
to  be  required  to  render  such  a  diet  either  palatable  or  digestible,  in- 
asmuch as  St.  Kilda  historians  speak  of  the  necessity  of  making  a  free 
Qse  of  a  peculiar  preparation  termed  **  the  Giben."  This  consists  of  the 
fitt  with  which  the  breasts  of  the  young  solan  geese  are  thickly  padded, 
mdted  down,  and  stored  up  in  stomachs  obtained  from  the  old  gannetSy 
and  preserved  like  bladders  of  hogs*  lard.  A  small  quantity  of  coarse 
meal,  potatoes,  and  milk,  complete  their  dietary  table.  Such  is  the 
mode  of  living  among  these  people  as  regards  their  occupation  and 
diet ;  to  the  construction  of  their  dwellings,  another  important  element 
in  the  causes  which  influence  the  origin  and  propagation  of  disease,  I 
shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  revert. 

In  the  course  of  June,  1860,  during  a  cruise  among  the  Western 
Isles,  I  happened  to  call  at  St.  Kilda.  As  the  difficulties  of  visiting 
the  island,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  all  public  means  of  com- 
munication, are  considerable,  and  comparatively  few  persons  have  in- 
quired into  its  condition,  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  might  prove  neither 
uninteresting  nor  unprofitable  to  investigate,  as  &r  as  lay  in  my  power, 
into  the  history,  causes,  and  symptoms  of  one  or  two  veiy  rare  aflec- 
tions  which  have  long  been  associated  with  its  shores.  To  the  prose- 
eution  of  this  task  I  was  further  invited,  by  the  discovery  while  there 
of  a  register  of  the  number  and  causes  of  death  which  occurred  on  the 
island  between  July,  1830,  and  September,  1840.  It  was  kept  by  a 
missionary  resident  at  the  place  during  the  years  over  which  it  ex- 
tends, who  from  the  careful  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  his  task,  and 
the  remarks  he  had  interspersed  in  reference  to  the  causes  of  death,  was 
evidently  a  well  educated  and  intelligent  man,  far  better  entitled  to 
fiorm  an  opinion  than  the  generality  of  Highland  registrara  At  this 
time  the  aggregate  peculation  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and 
five  persons,  or  twenty-eight  more  than  at  the  time  of  the  late  returns 
of  the  census;  but  nevertheless,  as  thirty-five  natives  have  emigrated 
since  1851,  the  island  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  becoming  "depopulated** 
in  consequence  of  its  peculiar  diseases.  During  the  period  of  time  in* 
duded  in  the  ten-year  register,  65  births  and  64  deaths  are  respectively 
recorded.  Of  the  latter,  no  less  than  33  were  due  to  a  disease  termed 
hj  the  inhabitants  the  "  eight-day  sickness  ;**  among  medical  writers, 
the  trismus  neonatorum,  or  infantUe  lockjaw.     Neither  term  is  strictly 
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correct,  inasmuch  as  the  infant  by  no  means  invariably  dies  on  ibe 
eighth  day,  while  in  many  oases  the  jaw  can  at  no  lime  of  the  malady 
be  spoken  of  as  locked.  The  first  notice  of  the  trismus  at  St.  Kikk 
which  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  is  contained  in  a  description  of  ike 
island  by  the  Kev.  Kenneth  Macaulay,  a  missionary  sent  there  by  the 
Society  for  Propagating  Ohristian  Knowledge  in  Scotland,  and  kMig 
resident  at  the  place.     In  this  work,  published  in  1764,  he  remarks-^ 

"  The  St.  Eilda  infants'  are  pecnliarlj  sabject  to  an  extraordinary  kind  of 
sickness;  on  the  foarth  or  fifth  day  after  their  birth  many  of  them  give  mp 
sucking,  on  the  seventh  their  ^oms  are  so  clenched  together  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  anything  down  then*  throats.  Soon  after  this  symptom  af^pears 
they  are  seized  with  convulsive  fits,  and  after  struggling  a^amst  excessive 
torments  till  their  strength  is  exhausted,  die  generally  on  the  eighth  day." 

Though  the  &ct  of  the  great  prevalence  of  this  affection  has  been 
repeatedly  confirmed  by  visitors  to  the  island,  among  others  by  Mr.  J. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  M'Lean,  nevertheless,  the  extent  to  which  it  ooeva, 
find  the  circumstances  under  which  it  originates,  have  not  been  bvovght 
iforward  with  the  exactness  they  deserve. 

First,  then,  as  regards  the  symptoms :  I  had  not  myself  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  a  case  of  the  disease^  an  in&nt  of  the  required  age 
certainly  existed  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  though  it  showed  no  dispo- 
sition to  satisfy  my  curiosity.  Its  invasion  and  progress  were,  how- 
ever, fully  and  even  graphically  described  to  me  by  the  nurse  of  the 
isleVwomen,  who  during  the  last  thirty  years  has  probably  witnessed 
almost  every  attack  of  the  trismus,  besides  having  its  fifttal  efkcta 
brought  home  to  herself  by  the  loss  of  twelve  out  of  fourteen  children 
Ibom  alive.  She  emphatically  asserted  that  at  the  time  of  birth  there 
was  no  appreciable  physical  inferiority  on  the  part  of  thoee  infimts  who 
were  so  prematurely  and  suddenly  selected  as  a  prey.  ''  They  were  all 
}»roper  bairns,**  and  so  continued  till  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  The 
mother's  eye  might  then  not  infrequently  observe  on  the  part  of  her 
child  a  strange  indisposition  to  take  the  breast  The  import  of  this 
first  premonitory  symptom  is  well  understood ;  sooner  or  later  it  is 
succeeded  by  great  restlessness,  while  all  the  symptoms  are  exaoar- 
bated  when  the  child  attempts  to  swalk>w.  At  the  same  time  invo- 
luntary twitchings  along  the  course  of  the  muscles,  sudden  and  violent 
starts,  and  in  certain  cases  a  peculiar  and  piercing  shriek,  often  heard 
as  the  child  seems  dosing,  plainly  indicate  a  serious  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  lower  extremities  are  usually  the  next  to  be- 
come involved,  the  legs  being  violently  and  spasmodically  drawn  up, 
and  the  toes  flexed.  The  back  is  sometimes  rigid  and  stifi^  while  in 
other  cases  it  h  affected  with  sudden  and  acute  opisthotonic  seizures. 
The  state  of  the  jaw  is  equally  variable,  in  some  instances  it  may  be 
literally  spoken  of  as  locked,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  disease  is 
much  less  interrupted  by  violent  and  often-recurring  spasmodic 
paroxjTsms,  than  in  other  and  more  numerous  cases  in  whidb  this  organ 
seems  relaxed,  its  directing  nervous  influence  paralyzed  and  dead, 
while  the  muscles  feel  soft  and  flabby.  To  this  relaxed  condition  of 
the  jaw  my  informant  apparently  attached  marked  significance,  for  on 
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referriog  to  it  she  used  these  words,  ''  When  once  the  jaw  £Uls  we 
lose  hope,  I  have  never  seen  a  child  come  round  when  that  hap- 
pened." In  one  of  the  spasms  which  in  so  remarkable  a  degree  attend 
this  particular  state  of  the  jaw,  the  strength  of  the  little  sufferer 
fikUs,  and  death  closes  the  scene  in  from  thirty  to  seventy  hours  after 
the  first  preaumitorj  symptoms. 

In  the  foregoing  description  of  the  trismus  I  have,  on  the  authority 
of  my  iiiformantsi  directed  especial  attention  to  the  fall  of  the  jaw. 
From  what  has  been  stated  above,  there  are,  it  wotdd  appear,  in  ii^u- 
Ule  trismus,  two  oonditions  of  this  organ  more  or  less  distinct — the  one 
rigid  and  locked,  the  other  relaxed  and  accompanied  by  paroxysms. 
According  to  some  authors,  the  former  of  these  two  is  far  the  more 
common,  and  indeed  the  only  one  referred  to.  Thus,  Dr.  West,  in  his 
work  'On  the  Diseases  of  Infancy,'  speaks  of  the  jaw  in  cases  of 
trismus  as  ''  at  first  slightly  open,  and  the  comers  of  the  mouth  drawn 
downwards  and  backwards,  but  as  the  disease  advances  the  jaws  be- 
come quite  closed,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  even  more  drawn  down, 
and  the  lips  firmly  compressed  against  the  gums.*'  On  the  other 
hand,  what  was  stated  at  St.  Kilda,  coupled  with  a  description  of  the 
disease  as  it  occurred  in  the  West  Indies  (where  we  are  informed,  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Morrison,  who  practised  in  Demerara  for  eight  years, 
that  the  disorder  is  commonly  called  "  jawfall*'),  permit  us  to  infer 
that  the  opposite  state  is  by  no  means  unusual  These  two  conditions 
are  probably  to  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  in  proportion 
as  one  or  other  of  them  is  the  more  marked,  so  are  either  the  spinal 
nerves  or  the  reflex  system  more  directly  involved,  the  spasmodic 
paroxysms  pointing  to  a  disordered  state  of  the  latter,  while  the  per- 
manent rigidity  denotes  the  exalted  action  of  the  former.  The  influence 
severally  exercised  by  one  or  other  of  these  systems  of  nerves  is  at  times 
observable  in  certain  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus.  I  may  refer  for  au 
iliofltration  to  the  case  of  a  girl,  a  patient  of  Mr.  Lane's,  in  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  in  the  spring  of  1S61,  suflering  from  trismus  induced  by  a 
bum,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  carefully  observing.  After 
various  premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  pain  and  stifluess  along  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  over  the  region  of  the  temporal  muscle,  the  lower 
jaw  at  length  became  firmly  locked,  though  the  teeth  were  separated 
by  an  interval  of  nearly  one  incL  During  &vq  days  the  distance  which 
intervened  between  the  two  sets  of  incisors  kept  continually  growing 
less,  until  on  the  day  of  her  death  it  was  reduced  to  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.  At  no  time  were  the  lower  teeth  rigidly  compressed  against 
the  upper.  This  particular  state  of  the  jaw,  however,  merely  con- 
tinned  so  long  as  the  patient  was  awake  and  remained  conscious.  As 
sleep  crept  over  her  features,  the  sardonic  grin  which  rudely  distorted 
no  ill-fikvoured  face  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  expression,  after 
becoming  for  a  moment  natural,  pa^ed  on  to  a  look  which  was  un- 
meaning and  vacant,  and  in  proportion  as  the  sleep  appeared  more 
sound  so  did  the  jaw  more  completely  hang  down,  while  the  tongue 
at  the  same  time  protnided  from  between  the  lipa  With  this  change 
in  the  mouth  the  spasmodic  paroxysms  which  had  before  occurred  at 
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long  interrals,  and  with  comparatively  slight  severity,  became  far 
more  violent,  insomuch  that  the  nurse  was  under  the  necessity  of 
guarding  the  tongue  ih>m  becoming  injured,  as  the  teeth  kept  sud- 
denly gnashing  together.  Such  a  case  is,  I  think,  instructive  in  more 
ways  than  one ;  it  both  illustrates  how,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
disease,  the  state  of  any  particular  organ  may  differ  during  the  hours 
of  sleep  and  wakefulness ;  and  it  further  shows  how,  when  the  spinal 
nerves  are  for  a  time  released  from  the  restraint  exercised  over  them 
by  the  mind^  a  sort  of  usurped  authority  seems  taken  up  by  the  re- 
flex system.  Experiments  on  animals  in  which,  after  division  of  the 
spinal  cord,  the  reflex  movements  have  been  more  readily  excited, 
together  with  similar  pathological  phenomena  observed  in  cases  of 
paralytic  seizure,  both  si>eak  to  the  same  truth. 

As  regards  the  extent  to  which  the  trismus  occurs,  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  speak  with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  It  has  been  asserted  by 
a  gentleman  who  visited  St.  Kilda  in  1838,  and  on  his  authority  re- 
peated in  the  fifth  volume  of  this  Review,  that  it  proves  fatal  to  eight 
out  of  every  ten  in&nts  who  are  bom  alive.  In  the  ten-year  register 
to  which  I  have  already  refered,  as  extending  from  1830  to  1840,  and 
which  consequently  includes  the  year  1838,  out  of  sixty-four  deaths, 
thirty-three,  or  about  one-half,  are  assigned  to  the  trismus.  During 
the  last  five  years  likewise,  from  1856  to  1861,  in  which  a  register  has 
likewise  been  employed  for  chronicling  the  deaths,  out  of  the  total  of 
seventeen,  eight  are  entered  under  this  disease.  I  may  further  men- 
tion as  the  result  of  a  calculation  based  upon  a  statement  elicited  from 
the  different  families  in  the  bland,  respecting  the  number  of  children 
they  had  eeverally  lost  and  succeeded  in  rearing,  that  the  former 
amounted  in  the  present  generation  to  eighty-five,  and  the  latter  to 
forty-four.  Of  these  eighty-five,  however,  probably  one-third  would 
be  (fue  to  various  other  causes  of  death  incidental  to  childhood.  Od 
striking  an  average  from  these  figures,  we  are  probably  not  far  from 
the  truth  in  affirming,  that  since  the  year  1830  five  infants  out  of 
every  nine  born  alive  have  fallen  victims  to  the  ravages  of  the  trismus. 
In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases,  death  occurred  between  the  fifth 
and  the  tenth  day,  though  in  one  instance,  considered  most  unusual,  it 
is  true,  life  was  prolonged  to  the  seventeenth  day.  Great  as  this 
tetanic  mortality  undoubtedly  is,  it  has  been  fiir  exceeded  in  the  case 
of  the  Westmann  Isles,  off  the  coast  of  Iceland.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  in 
an  appendix  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  travels  in  Iceland,  gives  an 
interesting  description  of  the  disease  as  it  occurred  in  one  of  those 
islands  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Thus,  in  speaking  of 
Heimacy,  one  of  the  group,  he  remarks  that  the  population,  which  at 
that  time  did  not  amount  to  two  hundred,  was  '*  almost  entirely  sup- 
ported by  emigration  from  the  mainland,  scarcely  a  single  instance 
having  been  known,  during  the  twenty  years  preceding  his  visit,  of  a 
child  surviving  the  period  of  infancy."  He  supplies  a  table  showing 
the  mortality  consequent  upon  the  disease,  and  the  days  upon  which 
death  occurred.  We  there  learn  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  deaths,  seventy-five  took  place  on  the  seventh  day,  twenty-two  on 
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Uie  sixtb,  eighteen  on  the  ninth,  and  sixteen  on  the  fifth  and  eighth. 
In  this  list  the  second  and  twenty- first  days  are  respectively  the 
earliest  and  latest  on  which  the  disease  terminated  fatally. 

Let  OS  now  torn  to  inqaire  into  the  nature  of  the  causes  at  work 
at  St.  Kilda  to  which  this  heavy  mortality  may  be  attributed.  It 
has  been  assigned,  both  here  and  at  the  Westmann  Isles,  to  the  filthy 
manner  of  life  which  prevails  among  the  people.  Such  expressions 
are,  however,  somewhat  vague,  and  do  not  convey  any  very  definite 
idea  respecting  the  nature  of  those  particularly  ofieusive  customs  which 
both  generate  the  disorder  here,  and  might  be  expected  to  do  so 
wherever  they  prevailed.  An  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  disease, 
by  the  apparently  opposite  ciix:umstances  under  which  it  occurred, 
tends  rather  to  confuse  the  mind  than  assists  it  in  arriving  at  any  well- 
grounded  conclusion.  Thus,  for  example,  eighty  years  ago  we  observe 
it  prevalent  in  an  apparently  well  ordered  lying-in  hospital  in  Dublin, 
carrying  off  vast  numbers  of  negro  infants  in  our  West  Indian  co- 
lonies, checking  all  increase  of  population  at  St  Kilda,  and  the  com- 
plete scourge  of  the  Westmann  Isles.  Few,  indeed,  seemed  the  points 
of  resemblance  between  these  several  localities.  In  respect  to  race, 
diet,  occupation,  and  climate,  they  more  ^ or  less  differed  from  each 
other.  In  one  respect,  and  in  one  only,  may  a  certain  similarity  be 
traced  between  them. 

The  occurrence  of  infantile  lockjaw  has  oflen  been  ascribed  to  one 
or  other  of  the  following  causes :  mismanagement  of  the  umbilical 
cord  at  the  time  of  birth,  exposure  of  the  infimts  to  sudden  alterna- 
tions of  temperature,  and  a  vitiated  atmosphere  dependent  upon  defi- 
cient yentilation.  Whatever  influence  may  be  due  to  the  first  in  in- 
ducing the  dL^order  in  other  places,  it  certainly  cannot  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  it  at  St.  Kilda ;  inasmuch  as  both  the  operation  itself 
and  the  treatment  subsequently  adopted,  are,  as  far  as  I  could  learn, 
in  no  way  different  from  that  generally  practised  along  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland,  where  no  such  untoward  circumstances  follow  as  a  result. 
Neither  are  we,  I  think,  justified  in  attributing  more  weight  to  the 
effects  of  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  Among  the  Hebrides  the 
climate  is  remarkably  equable,  and  the  examination  of  meteorological 
tables  taken  at  places  not  far  removed  from  St.  Kilda  in  respect  to 
their  latitude,  justify  me  in  saying  that  there  are  few  parts  of  Qreat 
Britain  where  either  the  extremes  of  temperature  between  day  and 
night,  or  summer  and  winter,  are  subject  to  such  trifling  variations. 
The  vitiated  atmosphere,  however,  the  third  cause  frequently  adduced, 
cannot  be  considered  as  innocuous  as  the  other  two  \  but  to  render 
this  part  of  my  subject  intelligible,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  one  or 
two  important  distinctions  between  an  ordinary  Highland  bothie  and 
a  St.  Kilda  hut.  Viewed  from  their  exterior,  indeed,  there  is  little 
i^preciable  difference,  and  what  there  is  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  It  is  to  thb  similarity  in  the  appearance  of  the  two  dwellings 
that  the  cause  of  the  trismus  on  the  island  has  probably  escaped 
observation.  In  the  Hebrides  and  along  the  north-west  coast  of 
Scotland,  the  cabin  is  usually  constructed  of  unhewn  stones  loosely 
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piled  togeiher,  without  the  addition  of  mortar.  The  roof  is  doeely 
thatched,  excepting  at  one  comer,  where  a  hole,  some  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  as  far  as  practicable  sheltered  from  the  wind,  may  generaUj 
be  observed.  At  this  hole  the  smoke,  which  freely  rises  from  a  peat 
fire  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  is  allowed  to  escape.  This  aperture  in 
the  roof  being  nncoTered  both  bj  day  and  night,  contributes  in  no 
small  degree  towards  keeping  up  a  very  efficient  system  of  ventilation. 
In  the  St.  Kilda  huts  this  smoke-hole  is  dispensed  with  ;  and  further, 
on  carefully  examining  into  the  construction  of  the  dwellings,  I  foond 
that  the  walls,  instead  of  being  loosely  put  together,  and  to  a  great 
extent  pervious  to  the  atmosphere,  consisted  of  a  double  stone  dyke, 
separated  by  an  interval  of  eighteen  cm:  twenty  inches,  completely 
filled  with  layers  of  peat  and  sods,  whereby  all  ingress  of  fresh  air  ia 
altogether  excluded.  The  reason  assigned  by  the  people  for  keeping 
their  houses  thus  hermetically  closed,  is  the  great  scarcity  of  manure. 
In  other  parts  of  the  Hebrides  the  long  sea-weed,  which  is  cut  and 
collected  at  the  time  of  the  spring-tides,  is  employed  for  feitilixing 
the  soil.  In  St.  Kilda,  on  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  this 
source  of  supply  being  not  very  accessible,  with  a  view  at  obtaining  a 
substitute,  the  inhabitants  strive  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  smoke.  Thus  it  is  that  the  soot  is  thickly  deposited  on 
the  inside  of  the  cottage  roof.  With  the  return  of  spring  this  richly 
coated  layer  is  carefully  removed,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  corre- 
sponding addition  to  the  outer  thatch.  I  believe  it  is  principally 
to  this  in-door  manufiEusture  of  soot,  the  conditions  for  the  suc- 
cessful preparation  of  which  are  so  directly  at  variance  with  all  sani- 
tary requirements,  that  we  must  assign  the  vast  prevalence  of  the 
trismus.  Let  philanthropists  calculate  the  amount  of  health  and 
life  at  which,  during  many  generations,  these  poor  people  have  been 
content  to  purchase  a  few  loads  of  manure ! 

In  support  of  this  defective  system  of  veutilation  being  the  diief 
cause  of  the  in£uitile  mortality,  I  may  mention  the  fact  that  in  almost 
every  place  where  the  trismus  has  more  especially  prevailed,  the  ventila- 
tion has  been  found  proportionately  defective.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
Dublin  Lying-in  Hospitid,  to  which  I  have  before  referred  in  connexion 
with  this  subject,  the  establishment  of  a  complete  system  of  ventilation 
gradually  reduced  the  mortality  from  17  to  little  more  than  1^  per 
cent.  In  our  West  Indian  colouiea  likewise,  at  the  time  the  du$ease 
there  was  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  repeated  refermice  is  made  to 
the  close  and  confined  apartments  in  which  the  women  were  lodged 
during,  and  fer  the  first  few  days  aiWr,  the  birth  of  their  childrai. 
Thus  Dr.  Maxwell  states  that  on  these  occasions,  *<  the  air  was  care- 
fully excluded  from  the  i^^artment,  and  a  fire  kindled.**  Dr.  Morrison 
also,  who  himself  practised  in  the  West  Indies,  speaks  of  '^  confined 
and  smoky  houses  as  a  probable  cause  of  the  disease."  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  what  is  the  exact  construction  of  the  dwellings  in  the 
Westmann  Isles,  as  regards  the  requirements  of  ventilation ;  whether, 
in  £su:t,  they  diffi^  as  much  from  the  Icelandic  huts,  as  the  St.  Ealda 
do  from  the  generality  of  Highland  bothies ;  between  the  inhabitants 
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of  tlieflo  iiJaiwifl>  howeyer,  and  the  St.  Kildeiuifis  v®  find  a  curioos- 
poiot  of  reeemblanoe  in  respect  to  their  diet,  to  which  it  is  right  that 
I  should  allude.  It  consists  in  the  oonsamption  among  both  people  of 
a  great  namber  of  sea-fowl,  and  especially  fulmars,  which  abound 
aioond  their  coasts.  That  such  a  diet»  especially  when  the  salted  birds 
see  eaten,  should  prove  detrimental  to  the  free  secretion  of  milk,  ia 
xeadily  to  be  credited ;  while  at  Kilda  likewise,  I  was  informed  that 
dunog  the  first  four  or  five  days  after  their  confinement,  the  mothers 
csn  but  to  a  very  small  extent  contribute  to  the  sustenance  of  their 
infimts.  The  latter  are  consequently,  during  this  period,  principally 
band-fed.  Whether  there  is  anything  in  the  flesh  of  the  fulmars  which 
tenders  their  use  peculiarly  injurious,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say. 
I  may  observe,  however,  as  some  slight  support  of  such  a  view,  that 
in  taking  the  birds  by  means  of  a  noose,  which  is  cast  around  their 
necka^  great  care  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  fowler  in  guarding 
bis  eyes  against  a  remarkably  pungent  oil,  which  the  fulmar,  when 
distmrbed,  is  wont  to  eject  at  the  intruder.  Possibly,  some  principle 
of  an  equally  irritating  nature  may  exist  in  the  fiesh,  and  so,  through 
the  mother,  act  specifically  on  the  in&nt.  In  the  hand- feeding,  inde« 
pendent  of  the  mother's  nursing,  there  seems  no  ground  for  complaint, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  conducted  in  every  way  on  the  most  approved  prin- 
ciples. Though  I  have  deemed  it  right  to  make  this  allusion  to  the 
possible  ooo^aequences  of  partaking  of  a  fiilmar  diet,  I  am  bound  to 
admit  that  I  do  not  myself  attach  so  much  weight  to  any  influence 
it  may  exercise,  as  to  that  of  the  very  deficient  ventilation,  and  I 
am  the  rather  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  fact  that  Sir  Henry 
Holland  seems  to  imply  that  the  fulmar  is  eaten  in  parts  of  Iceland 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Westmann  Isles^  without  the  supervention 
of  the  trismus. 

Besidea  the  lock^w,  there  is  yet  another  yery  singular  affection 
associated  with  St.  Elilda,  which  happened,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  to 
be  rife  anoong  the  islanders ;  it  is  familiarly  known  by  the  name  ''  boat 
cough  ;*"  the  term  denoting  what  is  universally  believed  in  the  island, 
that  Uie  arrival  of  a  vessel  from  the  Hebrides  has  now  been  so  fre- 
quently followed  by  an  outbreak  of  this  disorder,  that  the  two  necea- 
Badly  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  As  many 
of  my  readers  may  doubtless  consider  that  in  giving  credence  to  a  story 
of  this  kind,  I  am  dealing  in  the  marvellous,  I  propose  briefly  to  con* 
aider  the  nature  and  weight  of  the  evidence  upon  which  my  remarks 
are  founded,  that  evidence  being  altogether  unconnected  with  the 
popular  belief  of  the  isUnders,  and  in  several  instances  but  tardily 
conceded.  The  first  notice  of  the  disorder  which  I  have  been  able  to 
ineet  with,  is  contained  in  Martin's  account  of  his  visit  to  St.  Kilda 
in  1692.  His  description  of  the  place  appears  to  have  found  favour 
at  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  inasmuch  as  the  following  references 
are  taken  from  the  fourth  edition  of  that  work.  He  enjoyed  a  good 
Imputation  among  his  contemporaries,  and  has  generally  been  looked 
upon  as  a  trustworthy  guide  on  the  subjects  of  which  he  treated.  Hia 
Qoriosity  appears  to  have  been  aroused  by  the  description  he  had  heard 
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of  tbifl  "  boat  oongh,"  and  he  determined  to  spare  no  pains  in  tborongliljr 
investigating  the  matter  by  interrogating  the  inhabitants  in  eyeiytbing 
relating  to  its  history  and  symptoms.  He  found  their  testimony 
unanimous  in  all  that  related  to  the  disease,  and  they  further  assured 
bim  that  they  not  only  became  affected  after  holding  direct  intercourse 
with  strangers  who  landed  on  their  shores,  but  likewise  in  oonseqaenoe 
of  the  arrival  of  packages  of  foreign  goods.  He  himself  evidently 
was  at  first  disposed  "  to  look  upon  all  this  notion  of  infection  as  a 
mere  fancy,**  till  he  found  the  disease  break  out  apparently  as  a  conse- 
quence of  his  own  arrival  This  circumstance,  together  with  the 
result  of  his  inquiries,  and  general  observations  on  the  subject,  led  bim 
to  give  his  assent  to  the  prevailing  belief  of  the  islanders.  Some  fifty 
years  after  Martin's  visit,  the  Rev.  Kenneth  Macaulay  was  sent  as 
missionary  to  St.  Kilda.  He  informs  us  that  he  received  especial 
instructions  from  his  employers  to  investigate  the  whole  question  of  the 
**  boat  cough."  He  appears  to  have  set  out  with  a  determination  not 
to  allow  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  mere  hearsay,  but  to  be  glided 
by  what  he  might  see.  For  such  an  inquiry  his  residence  on  the  island 
as  missionary  afforded  him  peculiar  &cilities.  After  speaking  of  the 
general  immunity  of  the  inhabitants  from  all  cases  of  illness  at  the 
time  he  arrived,  he  remarks,  **  I  began  to  conclude  with  pleasure  that 
my  visit  would  do  them  no  injury,  but  1  concealed  my  suspicions,  that 
I  might  not  tempt  them  to  impose  upon  ma  ....  But  my  doubts 
and  suspicions  were  soon  removed.  On  the  third  day  after  I  landed, 
some  of  the  inhabitants  discovered  evident  symptoms  of  a  violent 
oold,  such  as  hoarseness,  coughing,  discharging  of  phlegm,  dec.,  and  in 
eight  days,  they  were  all  infected  with  an  uncommon  disease,  attended 
in  some  cases  with  severe  headache  and  feverish  disorder,  so  that  with- 
out rejecting  the  most  convincing  of  all  evidence,  the  evidence  of  the 
senses,  I  was  not  able  to  suspect  that  their  complaints  at  that  time 
were  either  feigned  or  imaginary.**  As  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  mere  residents  on  the  island,  though  not  themselves  natives, 
may  after  a  time  become  infected,  he  relates  an  anecdote  regarding  a 
Mrs.  McLeod,  a  widow  of  a  former  missionary,  which  was  confirmed 
to  him  by  herself.  She  asserted  that  for  three  years  after  going  to  St 
Kilda  she  escaped  the  general  infection,  but  after  that  time  was  a 
sufferer  like  the  rest  of  the  islanders.  Mr.  Macaulay  further  remarks 
that  the  natives  complain  of  the  company  of  strangers  being  for  some 
time  very  offensive  to  them,  and  speaks  of  their  "  finding  a  difficulty 
in  breathing  a  light  sharp  air  when  they  are  near  you."  The  next 
writer  who  refers  to  the  subject  is  Mr.  James  Wilson,  in  his  '  Voyage 
Bound  the  Ooast  of  Scotland.'  In  this  work  he  gives  an  interesting 
description  of  St.  Kilda,  and  its  missionary  Mr.  Mackenzie  (the  gentle- 
man to  whose  industry  I  am  indebted  for  the  ten-year  register),  who 
he  assures  us  ''  confirmed  the  account  which  he  had  formerly  read  and 
disbelieved,  of  the  natives  being  almost  always  attacked  by  influenza 
after  the  arrival  of  a  boat  from  the  Long  Island,  the  eastern  range 
with  which  they  have  necessarily  most  frequent  intercourse."  During 
my  cruise  among  the  Hebrides  in  the  summer  of  1860, 1  fell  in,  at 
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Barra,  witli  an  inteHigent  old  man,  who  had  for  a  period  of  many 
years  held  the  office  of  steward  to  the  proprietor  of  St.  Kilda.  In 
the  discharge  of  this  office,  it  was  his  duty  to  visit  the  island  onoe  or 
twice  annoaily,  to  collect  the  rent,  which  is  paid  in  feathers,  oil,  &a 
My  informant  was  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age,  and  spoke  of 
having  made  the  voyage  nearly  eighty  times  in  the  course  of  his  lifo. 
The  result  of  his  long  acquaintance  with  the  island  was  the  conviction 
on  hia  mind  that  the  St.  Kildeans  seem  rarely  capable  of  associating 
with  strangers  without  experiencing  an  attack  of  influenza.  He  was 
at  a  loss  to  assign  any  reason  for  the  occurrence,  but  considered  that 
his  experience  of  the  people  justified  him  in  vouching  for  the  foot. 
At  the  time  I  myself  landed  at  St.  Kilda,  I  felt  so  sceptical  in  regard 
to  everything  relating  to  this  "  boat  cough,*'  that  had  not  a  chance 
circumstance  presented  it  to  my  notice,  I  should  scarcely  have  made  it 
a  subject  of  inquiry.  The  circumstance  to  which  I  allude  was  the 
visit  of  H.M.S.  Porcu/pinSy  Captain  Otter,  R.N.,  some  ten  days  pre« 
viously,  to  which  the  inhabitants  referred  a  most  severe  attack  of  in- 
fluenaa  from  which  they  were  at  that  time  suffering.  One  of  the  mosi 
remarkable  peculiarities  in  connexion  with  this  visitation  of  sickness, 
however  it  arose,  was  the  extent  to  which  the  whole  population 
appeared  to  be  affected.  There  was  a  look  of  extreme  depression  and 
lassitude  about  every  person  we  saw,  and  the  short  hacking  cough 
heard  on  every  side  resembled  the  monotonous  and  gloomy  sounds 
which  issue  from  the  wards  of  a  consumption  hospital  Even  sup- 
posing for  a  moment  that  these  attacks  of  influenza  are  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  arrival  of  a  foreign  vessel,  it  nevertheless  appears 
singular  that  a  whole  community,  small  though  it  be,  should  be  so 
frequently  and  suddenly  prostrated  by  a  debilitating,  and  in  some 
cases  even  a  dangerous,  cUsorder,  as  we  witness  in  this  case.  The 
symptoms  of  the  disease  in  the  particular  outbreak  which  I  happened 
to  witness  were  much  more  severe  than  those  of  ordinary  catarrh.  In 
the  ten-year  register,  three  deaths  out  of  sixty-four  are  attributed  to 
this  cause,  nearly  as  large  a  proportion,  though  the  numbers  are  too 
small  for  admitting  such  an  inference,  as  fall  victims  to  phthisis  in 
some  districts  in  England  and  Wales.  An  extreme  feeling  of  prostra- 
tion, as  in  severe  epidemics  of  ordinary  inflaenza,  forms  a  marked 
fiaature  in  the  disorder,  and  is  often  preceded  by  great  febrile  disturb- 
ance. The  supervention  of  hsmoptysis,  likewise,  is  spoken  of  as  an 
occasional  occurrence,  and  is  referred  to  by  one  of  the  missionaries  as 
having  £Ejieu  under  his  observation. 

On  the  for^foing  evidence,  so  far  at  least  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover,  the  existence  of  the  "  boat  cough  "  more  especially  depends. 
If  we  consider  it  sufficient  to  point  to  some  mysterious  connexion 
between  the  arrival  of  strangers  and  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic,  to 
account  for  the  coincidence  is  by  no  means  vexy  easy.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  disorder  has  been  sometimes  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  visit  of  a  vessel  often  leads  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  liability  of  taking  cold  in  rendering  assLstauoe  on 
landing.     The  deficient  shelter  of  the  harbour  causes  a  heavy  sea  to 
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l>reak  upon  the  shore;  hence,  as  is  almost  an  estahliBhed  custom  of  tha 
kland,  ^wheDever  a  hoat  is  seen  approadiisg  the  land,  some  eight  or 
ten  of  the  natives,  with  a  view  of  rendering  assistance,  join  hand  to 
hand,  walk  out  into  the  breakers,  catch  her  as  ^e  rises  on  a  wave,  and 
haul  her  high  and  dry  on  the  beach.  There  are  those  who  would  see 
in  this  exposure  a  severe  attack  of  odd  of  an  infectious  character* 
The  hardships  to  which  these  people  are  habituated  in  the  prosecutioa 
of  their  callmg  as  fowlers,  forbid  our  admitting  such  an  explanation  am 
this.  Moreover,  the  disease  has  on  several  occasions  occurred  when 
either  the  antipathy  entertained  towards  the  intruders,  or  the  moderate 
state  of  the  weather,  has  prevented  their  extending  the  customary  aid. 
In  the  opinion  of  others^  the  affection  is  looked  upon  as  a  periodical 
epidemic,  dependent  upon  easterly  winds,  and  only  so  fiur  connected 
with  the  arrival  of  a  vessel,  as  Uie  wind  from  that  quarter  would 
&vour  her  course.  This  theory,  however,  fails  to  account  for  several 
visitations — as,  for  example,  that  which  followed  the  visit  of  Martin, 
whose  party,  in  consequence  of  the  opposite  direction  of  the  wind,  was 
compiled  to  resort  to  their  oars.  The  Porcupine,  likewise,  as  a  Govern- 
ment steamer,  would  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  tha 
wind. 

There  are  few  questions  connected  with  the  science  of  medicine 
involved  in  greater  obscurity  than  the  (urigin  of  contagious  diseasei^ 
and  the  causes  upon  which  ihat  property  depends.  Many  disordera 
of  this  nature  are  prevalent  at  the  present  time,  but  found  no  place 
in  the  nosology  of  the  ancients.  What  combination  of  influenoea 
&vourable  to  their  development  impressed  on  these  several  varieties 
their  distinctive  features,  and  what  are  the  causes  which  still  tend  te 
keep  them  separate  and  defined  f  Why,  again,  do  we  see  such  varying 
degrees  of  susceptibility  on  the  part  of  individuals  to  the  poison  of 
the  different  infectious  disorders,  that  one  person  in  constant  attendance 
upon  a  fever  patient  escapes  unscathed,  while  another  merely  entering 
his  room  is  selected  as  a  prey  1  These  are  questions  which^  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  disease,  neither  have  been,  nor  admit 
of  being  satisfieu^torily  answered,  though  th^  testify  to  the  subtile 
nature  of  the  different  morbid  poisons,  both  in  respect  to  the  manner 
in  which  their  influence  is  diffused,  and  their  origin  masked  in  ob- 
scurity. Is  there  anything  in  this  boat  cough  which  might  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  susceptibility  to  certain  disorders,  at  any  rate,  is,  in  a  great 
degree,  dependent  upon  the  particular  circumstances  under  which  a 
community  may  happen  to  live,  and  so  throw  some  light  on  the  possible 
origin  of  influenzas  t  Is  it  supposable,  horn  what  has  he&oi  said  in 
r^^rd  to  the  suddenness  of  its  attack,  that  when  men  live  for  a  length 
of  time  entirely  shut  out  frx>m  the  rest  of  the  world,  under  conditions 
altogether  exceptional,  both  as  respects  occupation  and  diet,  the  mere 
£ict  of  their  coming  in  contact  with  strangers  should  exerdse  a  sort 
of  infectious  influence  on  the  more  susceptible  of  the  twof  I  have 
related  above  how  the  people  in  certain  cases  complain  of  experiencing 
a  certain  strange  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  the  company  of  visitors,  a 
foeling  we  can  imagine  similar  to  what  is  often  felt  in  the  presence  of 
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penoos  safTering  finom  ordinary  catarrh,  and  which  aeemii  to  jostify 
aach  expressions  as  the  being  sensible  of  having  contracted  a  cold  from 
another.  That  sosoeptibility  to  certain  contagions  diseases  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  increase,  and  the  diseases  themselves,  when  they 
do  appear,  to  prove  more  malignant  in  proportion  aa  their  outbreak 
is  the  longer  delayed,  the  observation  of  individual  oases,  no  less  than 
the  history  of  epidemics,  as  seen  among  secluded  societies,  permit  us,  I 
think,  to  infer.  Illustrations  of  the  former,  we  may  consider  as  in  some 
degree  adduced,  by  observing  the  greats  severity  of  such  disorders  wheu 
ooiitnu;ted  by  adults  as  compared  with  children ;  while  the  latter  is 
exemplified,  in  their  still  intensified  fatality,  when  occurring  at  distant 
intervals  of  time,  in  such  islands  as  Iceland  and  8t.  Kilda.  Thus,  for 
instance,  we  find  that  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago, 
the  small-pox  was  introduced  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
idaad,  and  before  its  ravages  had  ceased,  carried  off  more  than  half  the 
population.  The  tatsl  severity  of  several  irruptions  of  the  same  disease, 
recurring  after  b^ng  long  unknown,  in  the  island  of  Iceland,  may  be 
Ibond  recorded  in  its  history.  In  the  year  1846,  measles,  after  being 
absent  from  the  Faroe  Isles  for  sixty-five  yeiurs,  were  at  length  intro- 
duced. The  disease  proved  extremely  severe,  both  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  persons  attacked,  and  the  proportion  of  the  oases  which  termi- 
nated fatally.  A  few  years  ago,  the  same  disease,  after  a  long  period 
of  time,  made  its  appearance  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  small 
idand  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Long  Island,  and  out  of  a  population 
but  little  exceeding  one  hundred  persons,  carried  off  thirteen.  May 
we  not  explain  the  accumulated  fatality  in  ail  these  cases  by  supposing 
that  in  the  same  manner  as  the  diflferent  cereals  flourish  best  when 
planted  in  a  virgin  soil,  or  at  long  intervals  of  time,  so  it  is  with  in- 
fectious diseases) — the  more  distant  their  visitation,  the  ridier  the 
pabulum  supplied  for  the  epidemia 

A  mong  the  other  causes  of  death  recorded  in  the  ten-year  register, 
those  from  dysentery  are  the  most  numerous;  no  less  than  six  being 
ascribed  to  its  ravages,  and  two  more  to  ^  green  sickness."  If  we 
ecmsider  that  the  population  at  this  time  was  only  one  hundred  and 
ftve,  we  shall  be  struck  by  the  large  proportion,  and  see  in  this  circum- 
stance a  proof  of  the  severe  intestinal  irritation  which  is  apt  to  follow 
the  continued  use  of  such  a  diet  as  salted  sea-birds  and  coanely-ground 
oatmeal. 

The  dysentery  I  should  feel  disposed  to  attribute  more  especially  to 
the  use  of  the  sea-fowl,  inasmuch  as  in  many  districts  of  the  Highlands^ 
at  particular  times  of  the  year,  the  food  of  the  people  consists  so 
exclusively  of  oatmeal,  that  the  efiects  of  its  constant  employment 
may  be  readily  seen.  In  the  majority  of  instances  they  will  be  found 
to  consist  either  of  well-defined  cases  of  pyrosis,  or  some  other  modifi- 
eation  of  dyspepsia,  associated  more  especially  with  the  upper  portion 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  Under  these  circumstances  tendemeas  over 
the  epigastrium,  and  a  burning  sensation  along  the  course  of  the 
osc^hagus,  are  symptoms  repeatedly  dwelt  on.  Two  more  deaths  are 
altered  in  the  words,  **  went  over  the  rocks,"  or  fell  victims  to  their 
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hazardous  calling  of  snaring  tbe  sea-fowl.  I  was  informed  on  the 
island  that  during  the  last  thirty-five  years  five  men  have  experienced 
a  similar  fiite.  Two  women  are  said  to  have  died  in  childbirth.  In 
the  report  of  the  Kegistrar-General  for  Scotland  published  in  the 
qpring  of  1861,  the  proportional  namber  of  deaths  attributed  to  this 
cause  in  the  insular  districts  of  Scotland,  is  one  in  forty-eight,  while 
in  the  case  of  women  residing  on  the  mainland  it  is  not  more  than 
one  in  one  hundred  and  forty-five.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  death 
from  this  cause  among  a  population  in  other  respects  healthy  and 
remarkably  long-lived,  and  the  numerous  instances  in  which,  even 
though  the  result  proved  favourable,  instrumental  interference  was 
called  for,  repeatedly  struck  me  while  residing  in  the  Hebrides.  I  could 
never  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  it  was  mainly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  heavy  creels  of  peat,  potatoes,  and  seaweed,  which  it  falb  to  the 
lot  of  the  women  to  carry  on  their  backs.  The  chief  weight  of  this 
creel  or  wicker  basket  rests  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  spine,  which 
the  rope  passing  round  the  chest  rather  assists  in  balancing,  than 
materially  lessens.  If  we  consider  the  early  age  at  which  the  young 
women  apply  themselves  to  these  burdens,  before  the  ossification  of  the 
pelvic  bones  is  yet  completed,  it  seems  not  unnatural  to  suppoee  that 
the  bones  may  to  some  extent  yield,  causing  a  mechanical  obstruction, 
and  so  contributing  to  the  difficulties  of  parturition. 

Another  curious  fact  connected  with  life  at  St  Kilda,  which  again 
speaks  to  the  iufluence  of  employment  on  health,  is  the  remarkable 
disproportionate  longevity  between  the  male  and  female  inhabitants. 
It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  in  the  case  of  the  men  sixty  years 
is  a  limit  of  life  but  rarely  passed,  while  the  women  not  infrequently 
attain  an  age  of  fourscore  years  and  upwards.  The  old  &ucU>t  to  whom 
I  have  before  referred  as  being  long  connected  with  St  Kilda,  informed 
me  that  during  his  prolonged  acquaintance  with  the  island  he  could 
not,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  recal  to  mind  any  males  who  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  fkr  side  of  sixty  yeai'S,  while  a  green  old 
on  the  part  of  the  women  was  of  not  infrequent  occurrence.  Tl 
food  and  dwellings  common  to  tbe  two  sexes  would  naturally  be  the 
same;  hence,  however  objectionable,  they  would  not  necessarily  appear 
a  bar  to  length  of  days  when  once  the  constitution  had  become  hardened 
to  their  influence.  The  difference,  therefore,  must  probably  be  set 
down  to  the  calling  of  the  men,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  they  are 
frequently  suspended  during  several  hours  by  a  rope  attached  round 
their  waist  That  the  continued  strain,  both  bodily  and  mental,  to 
which  the  fijstem  is  thus  exposed,  should  tend  to  congestion,  and 
eventually  to  organic  disease  of  some  of  the  more  important  internal 
organs,  may  readily  be  l)elieved  While  on  the  island,  moreover,  I 
myself  observed  in  the  case  of  two  men,  but  little  past  the  prime  of 
life,  marked  indications  of  dropsical  effusions,  and  was  informed  that 
similar  indications  of  disease  were  by  no  means  rare  among  the  men* 
From  tubercular  diseases  the  inhabitants  enjoy,  as  it  appears,  a  remark* 
able  immunity.  One  woman  indeed,  seventy  years  of  age,  is  registered 
as  having  died  of  consumption,  though  her  death  might  probably  with 
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more  tnith  be  attributed  to  cbronic  bronebitis.  The  answers  I  received 
to  xnj  inqniri^  respecting  the  oconrrence  of  true  tubercular  pbtbisis 
from  the  more  intelligent  persons,  convinced  me  that  the  few  cases 
tbey  associated  with  the  STmptoms  of  that  disease  were  confined  to  the 
€Ad  and  invalided.  I  may  here  remark,  in  reference  to  pnlmonaxy 
oonsumption,  the  extreme  rarity  of  which  disease  among  the  Hebrides 
I  endeavoured  to  point  out  in  an  article  in  this  '  Review  *  for  October, 
1860,  that  the  word  hj  which  it  is  expressed  in  the  Ckelic  language 
litendly  signifies  a  ^  wasting**  or  ''  decay,**  and  hence,  though  all  cases  of 
phthisis  are  probably  entered  in  the  register  under  that  heading, 
numerous  other  pulmonary  disorders  are  included  in  so  general  a  term. 
We  may  therefore,  I  think,  infer  that  favourable  as  is  the  testimony 
of  the  hktely-published  returns  of  the  Registrar-General  for  Scotland 
req)ecting  the  prevalence  of  phthisis  in  this  portion  of  the  kingdom, 
th«^  may  still  be  considered  as  unavoidably  overdrawn.  Of  the 
remaining  deaths  two  are  attributed  to  croup,  a  frequent  and  fatal 
disease  among  these  islands ;  and  one  to  cancer.  Of  the  latter  disease, 
a  second  fiital  case  had  occurred  immediately  prior  to  my  visit  to  the 


Before  bringing  my  observations  on  the  ten-year  register  to  a  close, 
I  would  direct  a  passing  remark  on  the  apparently  trivial  circumstances 
to  which,  among  rude  states  of  society,  &tal  results  may  be  traced.  In 
many  respects,  on  a  cursory  survey,  at  any  rate,  the  habits  of  life 
▼hich  prevail  at  the  Faroe  Isles  are  not  very  dissimilar  to  those  at  St. 
Kilda.  From  the  fact,  however,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  former 
being  well  supplied  with  materials  for  fertilizing  their  soil  out  of  doors, 
the  necessity  of  preparing  a  substitute  by  closing  all  the  apertures  in 
their  houses,  was  never  forced  on  their  minds.  The  consequence  is  that 
they  breathe  both  by  day  and  by  night  a  wholesome  and  renovating 
air;  and  from  this  cause,  probably,  more  than  any  other,  are,  in  spite  of 
their  nauseous  food,  and  the  open  sewers  round  their  huts,  the  longest- 
lived  community  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  their  annual  rate  of 
mortality  being  only  12*5  in  every  one  thousand  persons.  In  St. 
Kilda,  on  the  other  hand,  the  poisonous  atmosphere  tells  with  such 
fi&tal  effects,  that  out  of  a  population  of  105,  in  the  course  of  the  ten 
years  to  which  I  have  so  often  alluded,  64  deaths  occurred,  exhibiting 
a  yearly  death-rate  of  60*9  in  the  1000  ;  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that 
observed  in  the  most  unhealthy  manufacturing  districts  in  £ngland  and 
Wales. 

I  have  thus  run  over  some  of  the  principal  causes  of  death  which  I 
£[>und  recorded  in  the  ten-year  register,  with  a  few  passing  remarks  on 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  arose.  They  contain,  I  think, 
considerable  interest,  as  occurring  spontaneously  fh>m  natural  though 
preventible  causes,  and  as  being  altogether  unconnected  with  that 
great  family  of  disease  to  which  man,  in  proportion  as  he  goes  more 
out  into  the  world,  and  comes  into  more  frequent  contact  with  his 
brother  man,  appears  to  render  himself  obnoxious.  Since  the  outbreak 
of  the  small-pox  at  St.  Kilda,  to  which  I  have  referred,  neither  that 
disease,  nor  measles^  nor  scarlatina  have,  as  far  at  least  as  I  was  able 
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to  diaoover,  been  introdaoed  ^ipon  the  inlaiid.  In  regard  to  diaeMet  of 
this  class,  though  not  directly  c<»iDected  with  my  subject,  I  maj 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  remark  that  peculiar  Jollities  are  afforded  in 
islands  for  observing  the  drcumstanoes  under  which  thoy  arise.  In 
large  towns^  and  even  in  country  districts,  in  many  instances^  it  is 
obviously  impossible  to  say  how  Ur  any  particular  outbreak  of  sickness 
is  due  to  directly  contagious  influences,  or  arises  from  cosmieal  or 
malarious  exhaIatioD&  The  assertions  of  patients  suffering  from  one  or 
other  of  these  affections,  that  they  have  not  come  in  contact  with  persona 
similarly  indisposed,  are  all  of  comparatively  little  value.  In  lai;ge  cities 
especially,  the  street-cabs,  the  **  four-wheeled  fever-^raps"  of  the  metso- 
p<dis,  after  depositing  one  passenger  at  a  hospital,  and  the  next  at  a 
ball,  add  largely,  it  may  be  readily  believed,  to  the  tale  of  infections 
disease.  In  islands,  on  the  other  hand,  and  e^)ecially  in  such  groups 
of  islands  as  the  Hebrides,  the  advantages  of  isdation  are  aided  by  t^ 
fears  entertained  among  simple  societies  towards  the  sufferers  (torn 
contagious  disorders.  Hence  it  ie  frequently  possible  to  estimate  witli  a 
degree  of  certainty  unknown  in  more  populous  places,  how  &r  any  diKoae 
is  strictly  contagious,  in  other  words,  communicable  from  man  to  man, 
or  originates  in  maUuda  or  the  variable  conditions  of  the  atmoi^faere  ; 
and  this  inquiry  is  the  more  important  at  the  present  time,  inasmuch  as 
there  is,  I  think,  among  ma^y  sanitary  reformers,  a  tendency  to  look  upon 
almost  all  diseaseR  as  preventible,  and  the  most  i^pecific  contagious  poisona 
as  capable  of  bei^g  artificially  produced.  Thus,  for  example,  amoog 
some  writers,  even  such  a  disease  as  smallrpox  is  spoken  of  as  capable 
of  being  spontaneously  generated  where  the  requirements  of  deanlineaa 
are  systematically  violated.  That  such,  however,  is  not  the  case  is  both 
proved  by  the  ityot  that  this,  and  several  other  now  prevalent  disorders^ 
were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  among  whom,  could  they  originate  in 
fllth,  the  conditions  favourable  to  their  development  most  undoubtedly 
existed;  and  further,  by  their  non-appearance,  except  when  accidentally 
introduced,  among  the  inhabitants  of  islanda  I  may  refer  to  the  island 
of  Baasay,  in  which  I  myself  resided  for  the  greater  portion  of  upwards 
of  seven  years,  for  an  illustration  to  the  point  It  is  situated  immediately 
to  the  east  of  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and  at  one  point  the  width  of  the  sea 
which  separates  it  from  the  latter  is  not  more  than  three-quarten  of  a 
mile.  During  the  last  fifty  years,  as  I  have  ascertained  ^m  eldwly 
persons  resident  at  Eaaeay,  no  single  case  of  either  measles  or  scarlatina 
has  occurred  in  that  island,  while  both  these  affections  have,  at  various 
intervals  of  time,  been  prevalent  in  Skye.  Moreover,  some  of  the 
hamlets  in  the  latter  island,  in  which  the  disease  more  especially 
prevailed,  have  been  those  immediately  opposite  to  Baapay.  But  while 
scarlatina  and  measles  were,  daring  all  this  time,  absent  firom  the 
island^  sporadic. cases. of  hooping-cough,  even  to  my  own  personal 
knowledge,  might  be  often  observed :  nevertheless,  these  three  disordere 
are  frequently  associated  in  one  category  in  respect  to  the  nature  of 
the  poisons  which  m^y  lead  to  their  production. 

Whether  the  causes  for  the  trismus  and  heavy  general  mortality  I 
have  ventured  to  suggest  be  correct,  may  soon  be  satisfiu^torily  tested. 
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By  the  vint  of  tlie  Pcrcuipine  in  the  spring  of  1860,  the  condition  of 
the  island  and  the  manner  of  life  whieh  prevails  among  the  people 
were  more  prominently  brought  oat.  A  violent  hurricane  in  the  early 
part  of  the  following  October  swept  into  the  sea  the  roofe  of  the 
hof^es  and  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  stock  of  food. 
It  was  fortunate  for  the  inhabitants  that  this  visitation  was  witnessed 
by  Obtain  Otter,  B.N.,  who  was  stationed  off  the  island  at  the  time 
it  occurred.  His  influence  and  representations  caused  the  loss  the 
poor  pe<^le  had  sustained  to  be  replaced  by  other  and  more  wholesome 
provisions.  The  improvement  of  the  landing-place  likewise,  carried  oat 
nnder  his  super vi^n,  owing  to  the  greater  facility  afforded  for  fishing, 
i^iened  a  new  channel  for  employment  and  food.  Whether  as  a  con* 
sequence  of  these  changes  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  state,  but  from 
inquiries  I  have  lately  made,  I  find  that  since  the  fii'st  visit  of  the 
Foreupine,  the  ''boat  cough*'  has  not  reappeared  on  the  island.  It  is 
aot  improbable  that  the  days  of  the  trismus  are  in  like  manner 
drawing  to  a  dose.  During  the  summer  of  1861,  by  the  direction  of 
the  proprietor,  the  old  cabins  were  being  rapidly  demolished,  and  neatly- 
constructed  felt-roofed  cottages  rising  in  their  stead.  With  all  these 
changes  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  this 
once  fiital  disease  may  soon  be  altogether  stayed^  and  its  ravages  ImowQ 
only  as  a  thing  of  the  past 

Abt.  II. 

An  Analysis  of  Two  hundred  and  TwerUy  Cases  of  Pulmonary  Con- 
gumption.  By  William  Robinson  Hili^  3f.I).  Edin.,  Physician 
to  the  Eastern  Dispensary,  Bath. 

iOmdvided  from  p,  613  in  prevkma  number,) 

^TreaimenL — ^In  the  treatment  of  cases  of  <x)n8umptibn  there  are  two 
main  points  to  be  borne  in  mind ;  1st,  the  geftaeral  treatment  of  the 
disease,  and  the  fulfilment  of  those  conditions  which  are  likely  to  re- 
store and  maintain  the  health  and  strength  of  the  invalid ;  and  2ndly, 
the  special  treatment  of  those  more  prominent  and  dangerous  sjrmp- 
toms  or  occasional  accidents  of  the    disease  which  arise  in  certain 


The  first  point  will  be  attained  according  as  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  hygiene  and  therapeutics  of  phthisis,  and  according  to  the 
aocoracy  of  our  knowledge  with  reference  to  its  causes.  , 

It  is  clear  that  those  supposed  to  be  hereditarily  or  otherwise  pre- 
diRposed  to  pulmonary  phthisis  should  be  protected  by  adequate 
ckthmg,  avoiding  exposure  to  sudden  cold  or  wet ;  and  hence  it  is 
Bianifest  that  those  climatee  which  are  least  liable  to  changes  in  tem- 
peratore  and  weather,  are  the  most  suitable  for  such  invalids.  They 
should  also  endeavour  to  avoid  everything  of  a  mentally  depressing 
Batore,  soch  as  attendance  tlpon  a  sick  room  and  numerous  other 
things  that  might  be  mentioned  ;  and,  finally,  should  abstain  from 
ereiTthing  that  is  physically  debilitating,  whether  this  consist  in  irre- 
gularities of  life  and  lack  of  out-of-door  exercise,  or  whether  it  depends 
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upon  insufficient  food  and  the  breathing  of  a  pestilential  atmosphere  ; 
the  latter  causes,  alas  1  far  lees  easy  to  obviate  in  most  cases  among  the 
humbler  class  of  patients  than  the  former. 

With  regard  to  the  therapeutics  of  the  disease,  no  specific  has  yet 
been  discovered  for  pulmonary  phthisis,  nor,  as  I  anticipate,  ever  will 
be.  A  variety  of  therapeutic  agents  have  been  vaunted  and  tried 
ttom  time  to  time,  as  if  possessing  peculiar  efficacy  in  the  arrest  or 
oure  of  the  disease,  one  of  the  most  recent  of  which  is  the  substance 
phosphorus  in  combiuation  with  potash  and  soda  or  lime,  as  the  hypo- 
phosphites  of  these  bases,  whioh  has  afforded  an  example  of  the 
danger  of  the  d  priori  mode  of  reasoning  in  medicine,  always  praise- 
worthy in  the  extreme,  if  correct,  but  prejudicial  and  hazardous  in  its 
results,  if  blindly  carried  out  when  based  upon  data  of  a  merely  ideal 
cbai-acter. 

The  very  doubtful  efficacy  of  these  salts  in  the  cure  or  even  ame- 
lioration of  phthisical  patients,  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  impar- 
tial investigations  of  Dr.  Quain.*  The  results  at  which  he  arrived 
show  that  of  22  cases  only  6  experienced  amelioration,  whilst  in  five 
of  these  six  the  improvement  was  merely  temporaiy. 

There  being,  then,  at  present  no  drug  known  to  exert  a  specific  in- 
fluence over  the  disease,  there  would  seem,  as  is  proved  by  genend 
experience,  to  be  an  indication  for  the  administration  of  those  which 
are  known  to  invigorate  the  system,  increase  the  appetite,  and  aid  the 
digestive  powers,  and  for  this  purpose  iron,  quinine,  and  vegetable 
bitter  infusions  will  be  found  suitable.  From  general  observation,  I 
believe  alkalis  to  be  more  beneficial  in  the  majority  of  cases  than  acids. 
Small  doses  in  conjunction  with  hydrocyanic  acid  and  infusion  of 
gentian,  will  be  found  of  marked  service  in  the  dyspepsia  of 
phthisia 

Cod-liver  oil  has  now  for  a  long  time  maintained  a  high  place  in  the 
professional  and  popular  mind  for  its  efficacy  in  consumption,  and 
deservedly  so.  Whether  its  action  is  therapeutic  or  merely  dietetic,  I 
do  not  undertake  to  say.  It  is  remarkable  that  fiitty  and  oily  sub- 
stances generally  are  not  only  disliked  by  consumptive  patients,  but 
they  for  the  most  part  disagree  with  them,  and  yet  this  oil,  after  the 
first  few  doses,  usually  agrees  well  and  is  even  relished  by  them,  and 
thus  the  necessary  element  of  fat,  which  is  avoided  in  their  ordinary 
dietaxy,  is  by  this  means  supplied  to  the  system. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  oil  will  be  satisfactorily  seen  in  the 
analysis  of  my  cases,  which  may,  I  think,  be  looked  upon  as  being  very 
reliable,  inasmuch  as  the  oil  was  not  expressly  given  with  the  view  of 
testing  its  merits,  but  was  supplied  indiscriminately  to  one  batch  of 
cases,  whilst  it  was  withheld  indiscriminately  from  another  batch,  a 
note  being  merely  taken  of  the  fact  at  the  time  ;  and  on  looking  over 
the  174  cases  in  which  such  a  note  was  taken,  and  comparing  the 
general  result  after  a  certain  period  of  treatment,  averaging  about 
three  months,  I  find  that  the  proportion  of  those  who  derived  positive 
benefit  during  the  time  they  were  under  treatment  is  decidedly  the 

*  See  Lancet,  Maroh,  1890. 
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greatest  amongst  those  who  were  treated  with  the  cod-liver  oi). 
What  gives  these  observations  greater  weight,  is  the  fact  that  the  cases 
which  had  no  oil,  had  everything  else  in  their  favonr  in  the  way  of 
tonic  medicines,   sedatives,  good  food,  Ac,  in  common  with  the  oil 
oases;  in  short,  with  the  exception  of  the  oil,  they  were  treated  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  in  exactly  the  same  way ;  and  therefore  I  think 
it  may  be  fairly  argued  that  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil  in« 
creases  the  probabilities  of  the  improvement  of  a  consumptive  patient. 
Thiu,  of  174  male  and  female  cases,  103  had  oil,  and  71  had  none — 
Of  the  103,  64,  or  62*13  per  cent.,  improved. 
„       71,  29,  or  40-84 
So  in  examining  the  male  and  female  cases  separately,  the  only  notice- 
able difference  is  that  the  proportion  of  females  benefited  without  oil 
exceeds  that  of  the  males ;  wlulst  among  those  that  took  oil,  the  same 
preponderating  excess  of  improvement  is  observable  in  each  ;  thus — 
Of  83  males  that  took  oil  52,  or  62*65  per  cent.,  improved. 
Of  20  females  „  12,  or  60  „  „ 

Of  47  males  that  had  no  oil  16,  or  3405        „  „ 

Of  24  females  „  13,  or  5415        „  „ 

This  I  conceive  to  be  the  most  true  and  satisfactory  method  of 
testing  the  value  of  a  remedy,  and,  in  generalizations  such  as  this,  of 
coarse  the  laxger  the  number  of  cases  observed,  the  more  correct  the 
result  may  be  presumed  to  be ;  therefore  it  is  possible  that  from  a 
larger  number  of  facts  these  ratios  might  be  somewhat  altered  or  liable 
to  a  d^ree  of  variation  under  some  change  of  conditions;  but  I  think 
the  numbers  are  sufficiently  large  to  give  good  reason  for  presuming  a 
tolerably  near  approach  to  the  truth. 

To  assume  anything  regarding  the  value  of  any  particular  remedy  in 
any  particular  disease  from  a  limited  number  of  cases,  must  be 
haxardous^  and  will  probably  prove  fallacious  in  most  cases ;  for  putting 
aside  the  bias  of  the  investigator,  who  will  look  at  symptoms  through 
the  coloured  spectacles  of  his  own  theory,  there  are  so  many  oth«r 
sources  of  error  in  the  investigation  of  therapeutic  actions,  that  the 
poti  hoe  propter  hoc  argument  should  be  adopted  only  with  the  very 
greatest  caution  and  circumspection.  Thus,  if  I  were  to  select  a  few 
cases  and  argue  from  them,  I  shoidd  probably  show  that  the  most 
satis&ctory  cases  of  improvement  were  at  least  as  frequent  without  oil 
as  with  it. 

The  male  cases  have  also  been  examined  with  the  view  to  ascertain 
whether  the  cod-liver  oil  seemed  to  be  more  effective  in  one  stage  of 
the  disease  than  in  another,  with  the  following  result — 
Patients  treated  with  oil — 

Of  those  in  the  1st  stage,  75  per  cent,  improved. 

2nd    „      80        „ 
3rd    „     41-66  „ 
Patients  treated  without  oil — 

Of  those  in  the  1st  stage,  50  per  cent,  improved 
„  2nd    „      50        „  „ 

3rd    „      362     „ 
57-xxix.  IS 
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.  It  will  from  tHis  table  be  obeerved,  that  in  every  stage  of  disease  the 
preponderance  in  &vour  ofimproTement  lies  with  those  that  take  oil, 
bat  that  the  probabilities  of  improvement  are  greatly  increased  in  an 
early  stage.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  oases  were  sdeoted,  tiie 
benefit  of  cod-liver  oil  would  appear  to  mnch  greater  efiect  ihan 
where  it  is  given  indiscriminately  to  all  able  to  take  it.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  oil  can  be  taken  either  alone  or  in 
any  fluid,  as  it  best  suits  the  patient,  and  it  will  often  be  found  that 
the  stomach  which  ordinarily  refused  it,  will  retain  it  if  adminis- 
tered in  a  small  dose  about  half  an  hour  after  a  meaL 

With  regard  to  the  special  treatment  for  certain  of  the  more  pro- 
minent individual  features  of  phthisis,  I  shall  not  enter  into  any  minute 
details,  but  merely  give  general  results  as  they  appeared  to  be  deve- 
loped in  the  observation  of  case&  The  dyspepsia  of  phthisis,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  remedy  above  mentioned,  was  in  a  few  cases  notably 
relieved  by  pepsine,  and  in  several,  very  manifestly  so,  by  scruple  doses 
of  bismuth,  most  advantageously  when  administered  a  short  while 
before  mealtime. 

The  pains  so  constantly  complained  of  at  some  time  or  another  in 
the  chest,  are  generally  removed  by  mustard  or  hot  linseed  poultices^ 
and  also  the  latter  spread  over  with  extract  of  conium  dissolved  in  a 
little  warm  water,  will  be  found  to  possess  a  marked  topical  anodjme 
effect.  The  ''  dragging^  pains  often  experienced  under  the  clavicles 
are  most  effectually  removed  by  counter-irritation,  and  fi>r  that 
purpose  a  tolerably  saturated  spirituous  solution  of  iodine  seems  to  be 
peculiarly  suited,  partly  because  the  prejudice  against  the  weakening 
effect  of  blisters  is  removed,  and  princi})ally  because  ihe  iodine  acts 
more  immediately  and  with  comparatively  greater  temporary  intensity 
on  the  skin,  thus  being  a  more  time  and  more  speedy  counter-irritant ; 
and  in  addition,  the  application  of  the  iodine  has  often  been  noticed  to 
be  followed  by  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  the  cough,  by  relief  of 
dyspnoea,  and  in  many  cases  by  removal  of  the  sense  of  tightness 
across  the  chest  which  is  often  experienced. 

The  profuse  night-sweats  to  which  consumptive  patients  are  liable, 
and  for  the  arrest  of  which  the  medical  attendant  is  frequently  ap- 
pealed to,  have  not  appeared  to  me  to  be  amenable  to  the  direct  influence 
of  any  drug.  The  tinct.  ferri  sesquichlorid.  is  recommended  by  some 
})hyBicians  as  the  most  efficacious,  but  the  only  testimony  I  can  render 
on  that  bead  is  that  it  will  often  be  seen  to  faiL  The  oxide  of  zinc 
also  will  be  found  a  very  uncertain  remedy,  if  indeed  it  does  possess 
any  effect  in  that  way.  What  I  think  I  have  seen  most  benefit  from 
is  the  administration  of  &ye  or  ten  grains  of  gallic  or  tannic  acid  at 
bedtime. 

Sponging  of  the  chest  with  common  salt  and  water  on  retiring  to 
rest  will  also  in  many  cases  arrest  the  night-sweats  most  completely 
aud  satisfactorily ;  but  as  a  rule,  if  the  patient  improves  geneiully  in 
health  and  strength,  the  night-sweats  will  cease  without  the  exhibition 
of  any  dnig  for  the  purpose,  indicating  apparently  that  they  depend 
upon  genend  weakness,  and  perhaps  an  atonic  condition  of  the  skin, 
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vUeh  woold  explain  the  beneficial  action  of  the  slight  stimulation 
imparted  by  salt  and  water. 

In  hmmoptysis,  when  the  amount  of  blood  brought  up  is  copious^ 
it  is  important  that  the  patient  should  maintain  the  upright  posture 
in  bed,  and  sometimes  placing  the  feet  in  hot  water  over  the  side  of 
the  bed  will  appear,  theoretically  at  leasts  to  cause  derivation  of  the 
blood  from  the  chest.  The  sudden  application  of  cold  to  the  chest 
would  seem  to  be  injurious,  by  driving  the  blood  from  the  Bor&uce  upon 
the  lungs,  causing  greater  congestion  of  them,  thou^  it  is  sometimes 
followed  by  immediate  cessation  of  the  hemoptysis,  acting  possibly  in 
this  way,  that  the  slight  shock  causes  sympathetic  contraction  of  the 
bleeding  vesseL  Dry  cupping  of  the  chesty  in  cases  able  to  bear  it,  is 
often  followed  by  immediate  arrest  of  hiemorrhage,  acting  possibly  by 
derivation ;  and  in  one  case  I  have  seen  the  operation  of  an  emetio 
attended  by  complete  cessation  of  the  hsemoptysis — a  severe  experi- 
ment, however,  which  one  would  be  unwilling  to  try  in  many  cases. 

When  the  haemoptysis  continues  in  small  quantities  every  now  and 
then,  or  with  every  cough,  sedatives  are  useful  in  allaying  excitement 
of  the  circulation  ;'  and  astringents,  such  as  alum  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  are  supposed  to  act  directly  on  the  blood,  increasing  its  coagu- 
lability, and  should  be  administered;  but  there  are  some  cases  in 
which,  without  excessive  disease  of  the  limgs,  the  hemoptysis  will 
continue  for  days,  baffling  every  device  of  the  practitioner,  and 
dragging  even  the  robust-looking  patient  ever  downwards  into  a  state 
of  weakness  not  to  be  recovered  from,  and  ending  only  in  death;  very 
mournful  cases  these  for  the  medical  attendant,  making  him  feel  hia 
insufficiency  and  inability  to  cope  with  disease. 

The  diarrhoea  of  phthisis,  which  is  considered  by  Ylrchow  to  depend 
upon  catarrh  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  and  not  upon  the 
tuberculous  ulceration,  must  be  treated,  according  to  circumstances, 
with  opium,  astringents,  and  alkalis. 

As  regards  the  complications  usually  met  with  in  pulmonary 
phthisis,  the  following  tabular  statement  will  indicate  the  proportion 
in  which  they  occurred  among  the  two  hundred  and  twenty  patients: 

Pneumothorax •    •  6 

LBryngeal  affection     •    .    • 17 

Fistula  in  ano 5 

Tubercular  meningitis 3* 

Tubercular  peritonitis 2 

Tubercle  in  mtestiaes 5f 

Albuminuria 3 

Diseased  bones 3 

Diseased  supra-renal  capsules 1 

Pneumothorax, — ^This  is  a  complication  of  comparatively  rare  oc- 
currence, there  having  been  only  six  instances  in  the  220  cases,  giving 
a  per-centage  of  2*72,  which  nevertheless  ought  doubtless  to  be  com- 
puted at  rather  a  higher  figure,  as  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 

•  These  esses  hare  been  poblished  Indetsfl  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  Oct.,  1860. 
t  TbcIimHih  ooij  tboss  cases  in  whioh  the  lesion  was  demonstrated  bf  antopsj. 
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majority  of  the  220  having  been  under  notice  only  a  limited  tim& 
The  symptoms  leading  to  suspicion  of  its  occarrenoe  were  in  all  the 
cases  pretty  characteristic,  and  may  he  enumerated  as  sndden  and 
sharp  pain  tolerably  localized  iu  some  part  of  the  thorax,  generally 
after  violent  coaghing,  attended  by  a  marked  increase  of  dyspnoea, 
quickened  pulse,  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance,  and  some 
degree  of  feveridinees. 

These  general  or  rational  symptoms  are  in  the  majority  of  instances 
accompanied  by  tolerably  characteristic  physical  signs,  consisting  of  a 
tympanitic  or  drum-like  percussion,  with  often  marked  fulness  of  the 
intercostal  spaces,  and  absence,  sometimes  complete,  of  the  auscultatory 
sounds,  whether  natural  or  morbid,  over  a  more  or  less  extended 
flurfaca  Additional  evidence  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  occurrence 
of  metallic  tinkling;  or  by  an  amphoric  character  bemg  imparted  to 
vocal  resonance  or  to  distant  respiratory  sounds. 

Easy  as  the  diagnosis  of  pneumothorax  is  in  a  typical  case,  there  are 
difficulties  sometimes  presented  to  the  statement  of  a  decided  opinion 
— as,  for  instance,  when,  by  reason  of  neighbouring  pleuritic  adhesions, 
the  cavity  in  the  pleura  containing  air  is  very  circumscribed;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  large  pulmonary  vomica  will  often  yield  tympanitic 
percussion  and  amphoric  phenomena,  compelling  the  physician  to  form 
his  opinion  according  to  general  symptoms. 

As  to  its  cause  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  that  it  is  produced  by 
the  rupture  of  a  vomica  in  consequence  of  some  sudden  strain  or  jerk, 
causing  the  distending  and  confined  air  to  seek  a  ready  exit  through 
its  thinned  walls  where  unsupported  by  pleuritic  adhesions,  the 
abundance  and  firm  nature  of  the  latter  in  pulmonaiy  phthisis  being 
the  great  safeguard  against  its  more  frequent  occurrence. 

Of  the  six  patients,  four  died ;  one  on  the  third  day,  one  on  the 
eleventh,  and  two  about  two  months  after  the  attack ;  one  left  the 
hospital  about  two  months  after  his  attack  with  very  small  prospect 
of  a  prolonged  survival,  whilst  the  sixth  recovered  not  only  from  the 
immediate  danger  of  the  pneumothorax,  but  left  the  hospital  after  six 
weeks  considerably  improved  in  general  health. 

In  all  there  had  been  physical  evidence  of  pulmonary  tubercular 
softening,  and  in  four,  cavities  were  known  to  exist  before  pneumo- 
thorax occurred.  The  pneumothorax  was  on  the  left  side  in  five  of 
the  cases,  and  on  the  right  in  the  remaining  one,  with  one  exception 
corresponding  with  the  side  on  which  there  was  evidence  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  disease.     As  to  aex^  four  were  males  and  two  were  females. 

In  three  of  the  four  fatal  cases  the  diagnosis  was  confirmed  by 
autopsy,  and  the  fourth  lived  two  months  after  the  occurrence  of  the  at- 
tack and  left  the  hospital  three  days  before  death,  so  that  no  examination 
was  obtained.  The  case  that  made  such  a  good  recovery  is  sufficiently 
interesting  to  warrant  a  more  particular  notice,  showing,  as  it  does, 
the  complete  recovery  from  an  accident  of  an  usually  &tal  nature  to 
phthisical  Bubject&  The  patient  was  a  female,  aged  twenty-six, 
admitted  with  all  the  general  eymptoms  of  consumption;  oough, 
night-sweats,  loss  of  weight  and  strength.    Pulse  130.    Bespiimtionfl^ 
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88  per  minote,  with  the  physical  signs  of  softemng  at  the  lefb  apex, 
the  right  long  being  healthy.  Six  weeks  after  admission  she  com- 
plained of  pain  under  the  left  scapnla,  which  was  not  relieved  by  a 
blister;  and  on  examination,  the  percussion  was  found  to  be  quite 
tympanitic  over  the  left  chest  anteriorly,  the  respiratory  sounds  were 
distant,  and  distinct  metallic  tinkling  was  heard  under  the  left  clavicle. 
The  pulse  was  1 40  per  minute.  She  gradually  recovered  from  this 
condition,  the  tympanitic  and  amphoric  phenomena  disappearing  in 
the  course  of  six  weeks,  whilst  &int  respiration  was  hewl  all  over 
the  left  chest,  without  any  crepitation  in  any  part.  During  the  latter 
half  of  this  period  she  gained  six  pounds  in  weight,  and  finally  left 
^e  hospital,  declaring  she  felt  quite  well.  There  remain^  an 
occasional  slight  hacking  cough  without  expectoration;  no  dy^nosa^ 
even  when  ascending  stairs,  and  the  pulse  was  reduced  to  108,  the 
re^irations  being  20  per  minute. 

The  most  appropriate  treatment  in  cases  of  pneumothorax  seems  to 
oonsist  in  a  local  application  of  warm  cataplasms  and  sinapisms,  with 
opuLte  draughts,  combined  with  small  doses  of  antimony,  if  much  fever 
exists.  Puncture  of  the  chest  will  in  some  cases  afford  great  tempo- 
rary relief  by  permitting  the  esc^>e  of  the  air  contained  in  the  pleura, 
thus  diminishing  the  dyspnoea  so  much  that  a  patient  will  sometimes 
beg  for  its  repetition.  It  can  only,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  palliative 
measure. 

Laryngeal  phthisis, — ^This  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
unfiivourable  complications  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  offering,  as  it  often 
does,  yet  another  obstacle  to  the  maintenance  of  the  patient's  strength, 
by  mechanically  preventing  the  ingestion  of  nutriment,  in  addition  to 
its  own  morbid  influence  on  the  constitution.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  this  affection  in  fourteen  males  and  three  females, 
giving  a  per-centage  of  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  in  the  two  sexes 
together,  of  7'7 ;  whilst  taken  separately,  it  would  seem  that  the  male 
subject  is  more  liable  to  its  attack  than  the  female — the  per-centage  of 
cases  in  the  former  sex  being  9*2,  and  of  the  latter  only  4*4.  It  is 
also  a  complication  that  manifests  itself  for  the  most  part  in  the  latter 
stage  of  pulmonary  disease,  for  of  the  seventeen  cases  there  were  only 
two  in  which  the  laryngt^  affection  appeared  to  have  commenced 
before  softening  had  occurred  in  the  lungs.  In  the  great  maiority  the 
pulmonary  cavities  had  already  been  formed,  and  in  all  they  were 
probably  formed  within  a  year  of  the  commencement  of  aphonia. 
Within  the  same  period,  also,  about  one  half,  or  fifty  per  cent.,  of  the 
laryngeal  cases  completed  their  term  of  existence,  showing  that  the 
duration  of  pulmonary  cases  is  considerably  abbreviated  by  the  super- 
vention of  laryngeal  phthisis.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  laryngeal 
structures  are  destroyed  is  evidenced  by  two  cases,  in  both  of  which 
the  pulmonary  lesions  were  tolerably  extensive.  In  one,  the  aphonia 
commenced  only  three  weeks  before  death,  and  the  post-mortem  in- 
spection showed  thickening  of  the  laiyngeal  mucous  membrane  and 
ulceration  of  the  left  vocal  chord.  In  the  other,  according  to  the 
patient's  account,  the  voice  had  been  aflOdcted  only  four  weeks  previous 
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to  i^e  time  I  saw  lier,  and  a  week  after,  tlie  antopey  revealed  coa- 
mderaUe  nloeration  of  the  epiglottis  and  tipper  part  of  the  larjmz, 
with  rough  and  thickened  Tocal  chorda. 

Of  the  non-filial  cases,  some  received  dight  benefit  from  treatment, 
bnt  only  two  were  reeJlj  improved  in  a  satis&etory  manner.  One 
was  a  man  with  a  vomica  in  the  right  Inng,  who  bad  bad  pnlmonanr 
affection  probably  foe  five  years.  He  was  treated  with  ood-lf?er  oil 
internally,  and  the  i^)plication  of  strong  solntion  of  nitrate  of  silver 
to  the  fitnces  and  upper  part  of  the  laiynx.  After  eleven  weeks' 
treatment  the  voice  was  improved,  the  patient  had  gained  6^  lbs.  io 
weight,  and  the  vomica  became  quite  dry.  The  oth^  wis  a  young  man 
who  had  had  pulmonary  disease  for  two  or  three  years,  and  partial 
aphonia  for  a  year.  The  iq)plication  of  blisters  and  stnmg  sduiion  of 
iodine  externally  removed  all  the  soreness  of  the  throat,  and  the  voiee 
improved  considerably.  Of  internal  local  applications,  I  bdieve  that 
the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  useful  as  it  is  in  cases  of  Tronic 
inflamed  &uces,  possesses  little  virtue  in  real  laryngeal  ulceration, 
partly  perhi^  because  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  never  reaches  the 
diseased  part,  though  it  may  be  supposed  to  do  so.  A  free  application 
of  tannic  or  gallic  acid  dissolved  in  glycerine  is  often  <^  earvioe  in 
allaying  irritation  and  soreness;  but  if  any  permanent  good  oan  be 
done,  I  feel  confident  that  the  most  effectual  and  easiest  mode  of 
obtaining  it  is  by  the  application  of  blisters  or  a  blisteriug  solution  of 
iodine  to  the  throat  ettemally  on  eadi  side  of  the  pomum  Adami; 
and  sometimes  the  application  of  two  or  three  leeches  exerts  the  moat 
marked  benefit,  even  in  extreme  cases,  as  is  eridenced  by  the  following 
case : — G.  O.,  aged  twenty-nine,  with  a  vomica  in  the  right  lung,  and 
evidence  of  i^bercles  in  the  left,  had  had  hoiuneness  of  voice  four  two 
months,  and  was  getting  worse.  Solution  of  nitoite  of  silver  was 
diligently  applied  internally  without  relief  being  obtained;  the  disease 
gradually  advanced  in  the  larynx,  which  became  so  painful  that  the 
patient  was  finally  unable  to  swallow  even  liquid&  He  lost  strength 
rapidly,  and  was  confined  to  bed  from  weakness.  Two  or  three  leeches 
were  then  applied  to  the  throat  externally,  with  the  result  of  relieving 
the  pain  immediat^y,  and  next  day  he  was  able  to  swallow.  From 
that  period  he  began  to  gain  strength,  and  in  a  month's  time  could 
walk  out  for  two  hours  daily. 

Fistula  in  cmo, — On  the  subject  of  fistula  I  have  only  to  remark, 
that  whilst  in  surgical  books  it  is  said  to  be  very  firequently  associated 
with  pulmonary  phthisis,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  that  sudi 
is  the  case  only  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  phthisical  patients^  Dr. 
Cotton's  observations  have  also  led  him  to  the  same  conclusion,  that 
^  the  common  opinion  regarding  its  frequency  is  incorrect."  At  the 
same  time  it  may  be  equally  true,  that  of  the  fistula  cases  that  come 
under  the  observation  of  the  surgeon,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
them  are  victims  of  phthisis,  though  this  does  not  warrant  the  converse 
statement,  that  fistula  in  ano  is  a  frequent  complication  of  pulmonary 
oonsumption.     All  the  ^ve  cases  were  male  patients. 

Frognosii, — ^In  conclusion,  I  have  a  few  observations  to  make  on 
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this  Bobjeot^  the  praotioJ  importence  of  which  must  be  fully  apparent^ 
18  it  is  Uie  one  thing  on  which  information  is  most  anxiously  and 
esgeriy  demanded  fcovn  the  medical  attendant,  and  on  which  in  many 
oases  mnch  may  depend  upon  the  oorrectfiess  of  the  opinion  given. 
It  is  a  subject  which  demands  considerable  study  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  difficulties  it  presents,  as  seen  by  the  observation  of  the 
great  diversity  in  many  points  that  exists  in  the  course  of  any  two 
cues ;  hence  accuracy  in  prognosis  can  only  be  obtained  in  the  way  of 
genendizations,  from  whidi  a  certain  ratio  of  divergence  must  always 
be  expected,  that  will  continually  diminish  according  as  we  attain  to 
perfection  of  knowledge  and  certainty  on  the  subjects  of  the  etiology 
and  pathology  of  the  disease  in  its  different  modes  of  manifestation. 

The  value,  therefore,  of  any  facts  obtained  from  this  analysis  of 
oases  must  be  estimated  aocording  as  they  assist  in  the  development 
of  this  qwoial  subject 

Under  this  head,  the  points  which  it  is  desirable  to  determine  are, 
the  average  or  usual  duration  of  a  case  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  the 
conditions  under  which  pndongation  of  life  is  attained,  and  those 
under  whidi  patients  succumb  before  retohiug  the  ordinary  period  of 
dorstion ;  and  finally,  how  fetr  the  symptoms  in  any  individual  case 
enable  us  to  predict  with  an  approach  to  accuracy  its  probable 
duration  and  prospect  of  present  improvement. 

As  regards  the  duration  of  a  case,  it  is  well  known  that  the  extreme 
limits  are  separated  by  a  wide  interval  That  form  which  commences 
as  an  attack  of  pneumonia  and  terminates  in  the  pathological  condition 
of  **  cheesy  hepatization,"  may  bring  its  victim  to  the  grave  within  a 
very  short  period.  Cases  also  of  "  acute  tuberculosis,''  and  those  which 
are  hastened  to  their  end  by  any  fatal  intercurrent  attack — such  as 
meningitis— may  of  course  be  of  much  shorter  duration  than  ordinary 
cases^  and  therefore  should  be  omitted  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the 
average  duration  of  the  latter  class,  of  which  the  ^ortest  that  has 
oome  under  my  notice  is  that  of  a  lad,  aged  nineteen,  who,  as  far  as 
oonld  be  ascertained,  was  in  good  health  and  quite  free  £^m  cough 
four  months  before  his  death.  One  of  the  most  protracted  cases  I 
have  observed  was  that  of  a  man,  aged  fifty-one,  who  stated  he  had 
had  oough  for  twenty  years.  This,  of  course,  is  no  decisive  evidence 
of  tubercular  pulmonary  affection  having  existed  so  long;  but  he 
stated  he  had  had  an  attack  of  hemoptysis  at  least  ten  years  before 
I  saw  him,  and  the  pathological  appearances  at  the  autopsy  con- 
firmed the  opinion  of  the  distant  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  disease;  and  in  another  case  I  have  positive  evidence  of  at  least 
ten  yean'  duration  of  the  pulmonary  afiection* 

In  estimating  the  ouvercLge  duration  of  a  case  of  phthisis^  a  difference 
most  of  course  be  made  between  those  who  succumb  only  from  the 
mere  constitutional  affection  and  pulmonary  lesion,  and  those  whose 
end  is  accelerated  by  the  concurrence  of  some  additional  tubercular  or 
other  dinrnnn  or  accident — sudi  as  laryngitis,  pneumothorax,  hiemop- 
tysis,  kc  Of  all  the  cases  I  have  seen  to  their  termination,  an 
average  of  1*93,  or  just  two  years,  is  yielded,  which  b  increased  by 
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half  a  jear  when  only  those  uncomplicated  cases  which  ran  a  natural 
course  are  taken  into  account.  The  average  of  two  years  for  all  cases 
taken  together  is  the  figure  arrived  at  by  most  investigators,  as  may 
be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  abstract  of  Dr.  Pollock's  paper  on 
Prognosis  in  Phthisis,  in  the  '  Medical  Times  and  Gazette'  for  Sep- 
tember, 1859.  Dr.  Pollock  himself  inclines  to  place  it  higher,  on  the 
ground  that  cases  are  not  always  recognised  at  their  commencement^ 
an  opinion  with  which  I  quite  agree;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that 
in  most  cases  we  are  dependent  on  the  patient's  own  account  merely 
in  fixing  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  his  illness,  I  think  that  an 
average  of  two  years  and  a  half,  as  above  mentioned,  may  be  considered 
as  the  lowest  figure  by  which  to  indicate  the  duration  of  uncomplicated 
pulmonary  phthisis. 

With  regard  to  the  conditions  under  which  consumption  assumes 
the  chronic  form,  on  examination  of  the  notes  of  48  such  male  casefl^ 
I  find  that  more  than  half  had  passed  the  age  of  thirty,  whereas,  of 
all  taken  together,  not  much  more  than  one-third  had  attained  that 
age;  67  per  cent,  were  free  from  hereditary  taint,  whereas  the  ordinary 
per-centage  of  such  is  only  58  among  the  male  cases  generally,  and  in 
57  per  cent,  the  pulse  was  below  100  beats  per  minute;  therefore,  a 
case  may  be  expected  to  be  chronic  in  a  person  of  a  more  advanced 
age,  in  those  free  from  hereditary  tendency  to  the  disease,  and  in  those 
where  there  is  an  abscoice  of  hectic  ^mptoroa  On  the  other  hand, 
cases  may  be  expected  to  have  an  early  termination  where  the  reverse 
of  these  conditions  obtains,  and  also  when  complications  supervene — 
such  as  laryngeal  disease,  tubercular  peritonitis  and  meningitis^  copious 
hsBmoptysis  or  pneumothorax,  which  in  the  220  cases  occurred  to  the 
amount  of  fifteen  per  cent,  and  which  must  hence  be  considered  as 
reducing  in  the  same  proportion  the  probabilities  of  a  case  attaining 
to  the,  in  other  respects,  natural  period  of  duration. 

In  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  most  important  thing  for  the 
medical  attendant  to  be  well  acquainted  with,  is  the  probability  of 
present  improvement  in  any  individual  case  at  any  time  that  it  may 
present  itself  to  his  notice,  to  assist  him  in  which,  amongst  other 
things,  the  chief  elements  for  consideration  may  be  enumerated  as  the 
question  of  emaciation,  whether  the  patient  have  been  losing  or 
gaining  weight  recently,  whether  night-sweats  are  present  or  absent^ 
and  the  condition  of  the  pulse.  How  &r  the  latter  may  be  considered 
as  a  guide  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement :  of  108  patients 
(male  and  female)  in  whom  the  pulse  was  above  100  at  the  time  they 
came  under  observation,  only  32*4  per  cent,  improved  during  the  time 
they  were  under  treatment;  and  of  96  in  whom  the  pulse  was  at  or 
below  100  per  minute,  63*6  per  cent  improved.  Profuse  nocturnal 
diaphoresis  will  usually  be  found  in  concurrence  with  rapidity  of  pulse, 
and  indicates  in  the  same  manner  in  a  general  way  advance  of  the 
pulmonary  affection.  Sixteen  such  cases,  in  which  the  diaphoreaii 
continued  unchecked  in  spite  of  treatment^  got  rapidly  worse  or  died 
within  a  comparatively  short  period,  whilst  in  neariy  every  case  of 
cessation  of  the  night-sweats  a  corresponding  improvement  in  other 
respects  took  place. 
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The  adraDce  or  arrest  of  emaciation  may,  as  a  rale,  be  looked  upon 
as  a  Texy  good  indication  of  the  condition  of  the  patient,  a  gain 
heiokeuiDg  improvement;  and  a  loss  of  weight  indicating  in  almost 
eTeiy  case  advance  of  pulmonary  diseasa  The  emaciation  so  con^ 
stantly  attendant  upon  tubercular  disease  of  the  luDgs  is  probably  due 
to  two  drcomstances — 1st,  defective  nutrition;  on  account  of  the 
accompanying  vitiated  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  reten- 
tion of  fitt  by  the  liver,  evidenced  by  that  &tty  condition  of  the 
ctgau  80  frequently  found  in  connexion  with  pulmonary  phthisis^ 
which  is  the  result  of  resorption  and  retention  of  fat,  and  not  of  a 
fittty  d^neration  in  its  oidinary  sense;*  and,  2Ddly,  the  decreased 
Dolmonary  sor&oe  available  for  the  aeration  of  the  blood :  for  if  in  the 
healthy  body  a  certain  amount  of  lung-tissue  is  provided,  through 
which  the  blood  circulates  in  a  given  time,  in  order  to  maintain  the  due 
intoxhange  of  elements  necessary  to  the  waste  and  repair  of  a  certain 
weight  of  organized  tissues,  we  may  fidrly  conclude  that  a  decrease  in 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  necessarily  attendant  upon  a  decrease  in  the 
amoont  of  permeable  pulmonary  tissue.  To  show  how  important  and 
useful  a  criterion  we  have  in  the  observation  of  the  emaciation  or  other- 
wise of  the  patient,  I  may  mention  that  of  46  patients  who  experienced 
a  loss  in  weight  of  from  two  pounds  and  upwards,  only  5  showed  any 
symptoms  of  improvement  generally,  all  the  rest  having  become  worse, 
in  most  iustances  with  a  degi*ee  of  rapidity  commensurate  with  the 
bn  of  weight;  whereas,  in  63  patients  who  gained  weight  to  any 
mtrked  amount,  there  were  decided  symptoms  of  general  improve- 
meot  in  all,  with  more  or  less  disappearance  of  physical  signs  in  38. 
In  the  other  25  the  physical  signs  advanced,  notwithstanding  improve- 
ment in  general  health — that  is,  passed  from  the  first  to  the  second 
stage,  or  from  the  second  to  the  third  stage — which  circumstance  leads 
me  again  to  notice  the  error  of  considering  these  conditions  of  lung  as 
stages  of  the  disease;  for  if  a  patient  has  sufficient  strength  of  consti- 
tution to  sustain  the  demand  during  the  process  of  excavation,  he  is 
oftentimes,  after  the  formation  of  a  cavity,  placed  in  a  condition  not 
only  of  greater  ease  and  freedom  fcom.  cough,  but  also  much  more 
&vourable  to  the  prolongation  of  life. 

The  occurrence  of  haemoptysis  is  also  said  to  be  a  qnnptom  of 
dironicity,  and  such  would  appear  to  be  the  case  from  the  fact,  that  of 
40  male  and  female  patients  in  whom  it  took  place,  in  some  even  to  a 
considerable  extent,  an  average  duration  of  2*6  years  is  yielded; 
whilst  of  an  equal  number  who  never  had  hsemoptyis,  an  average  of 
only  1*8  was  the  result  These  statements  may,  however,  be  inter- 
preted inversely,  that  those  in  whom  the  disease  has  cod  tinned  longest 
are  in  the  same  proportion  more  likely  to  have  had  an  attack  of 
hmnoptytds  at  some  period  or  other,  though  I  think  that  in  most  of 
the  haemoptysiB  cases  this  symptom  usually  shows  itself  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  therefore  the  idea  of  attendant  chronicity 
may  be  lawfully  used  to  allay  the  excitement  and  terror  of  those  who 
are  the  subjects  of  these  hsemorrhagic  attacks. 

*  Sm  Ylrehow**  CeUnUr  Patbologid.  ftOn  p.  800  eC  Infra. 
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In  fenudes  we  hare  an  additioBal  dement  in  the  oatamenuil  iiuictions, 
which  we  can  call  to  our  aid  in  forming  an  ojMnion  as  to  the  probabk 
iflsiie  of  a  caae^  and  its  importance  in  prognosis  will  be  seen  by  the 
aooompaBjing  gronps  of  cases.  Of  nine  patients  in  whom  the  disnuHo 
had  existed  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  or  more,  and  in  whom  the 
menstrual  functions  continued  in  a  normal  state,  only  two  got  worse 
whilst  under  treatment,  an  ayerage  of  only  about  22*  jper  cenk  Of 
twenty-five  patients  in  whom  there  had  been  evidence  of  pulmonary 
a£^ioa  for  half  a  year  and  onwards,  with  absence  of  the  catamenial 
discharge  for  at  least  three  or  four  months,  twenty  lost  ground  with 
more  or  less  rapidity,  an  average  of  80*  per  cent. ;  and  the  most  un- 
favourable cases,  or  those  least  unenable  to  treatment,  will  be  found 
amongst  those  in  whom  the  oaiamenia  diuippearB  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  or  very  shortly  after,  the  pulmonary  al^ion  is  manifested.  Its 
reappearance  in  any  case  will,  I  believe,  be  always  found  coincident 
with  some  general  re-establishment  of  health;  for  though  its  absence 
must  not  be  considered  incompatible  with  improvement,  xeooveij 
tinder  these  circumstances  very  seldom  occurs  in  any  marked  degree. 

From  these  fisMsts,  then,  we  may  conclude  t^t  for  any  individual 
case  free  from  the  more  dangerous  oomplications,  the  average  duration 
of  two  and  a  half  years  may  be  expected ;  and  this  pemd  will  be 
more  or  less  prc^onged,  and  a  degree  of  present  improvement  may  be 
anticipated,  according  as  the  case  in  question  presents  those  symptoms 
which  are  indicated  above  as  warranting  a  fitvourable  prognosis. 


Abt.  in. 

Vegetable  Morphology:  its  History  and  Present  Condition.  By 
Maxwell  T.  Masters,  F.L.S.,  M.RC.S.,  Ac,  Lecturer  on  Botany, 
St  Qeorge's  Hospital 


The  basis  of  botanical  science,  the  most  important  of  all  its  subdivi> 
sions,  tiiat  one,  indeed,  upon  which  all  the  rest  depend,  is  morphology^ 
or  the  accurate  investigation  and  observation  of  the  plant  and  its  varied 
parts,  in  order  to  obtain  an  insight  into  their  mutual  relations  and 
significance,  and  by  these  means  to  discover  the  principles  of  their 
oonstmction.  The  great  value  of  some  hypothesis  as  furnishing  a 
centre  round  which  the  ever-increasing  host  of  newly  observed  filets 
may  be  gathered,  and  their  import  explained^  leads  us  to  add  a  word 
of  caution  which  may  perhaps  appear  superfluous!,  but  which  the  ex* 
perienoe  of  every  day  proves  is  not  so.  We  have  no  right  confidently 
to  assume  that  in  laying  down  so-called  ''  law8»**  philosophers  have 
actually  discovered  the  plan  by  which  it  has  pleased  the  Creator  to 
build  the  universe  or  fiishion  its  inhabitants.  It  more  befits  our 
ignorance  to  adcnowledge  that  such  expressions  as  unity  of  type, 
special  adaptation,  and  the  like,  are  merely  relative ;  that  they  serva 
our  purpose  of  coUating  fiicts  and  rendering  them  intelligible^  and 
that  by  their  means  we  do  really  arrive  at  a  clearer  insight  into  ih» 
truth.   Mr.  Buckley  in  his  *  History  of  Civilization  in  England/  voL  L, 
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p.  28,  aUndefl  to  tliis  in  the  following  pertinent  words : — '^  A  law  of 
ostoM  being  morely  a  generalization  of  relations,  and  having  no  exist- 
cnee  except  in  the  mind,  is  essentially  intangible ;  and  therefore,  how- 
ever small  the  law  may  be,  it  can  never  admit  of  exceptions,  thongh 
its  opexwtion  may  admit  of  innumerable  exceptions.  Hence,  as  Dngald 
Stewart  rightly  says,  we  can  only  refer  to  the  laws  of  Nature  hj  a 
«>rt  of  figure  or  metaphor ;  this  is  constantly  lost  sight  o^  even  by 
anUiors  of  repute,  some  of  whom  speak  of  laws  as  if  they  were  causes, 
and  therefore  liable  to  interruption  by  larger  causes,  while  other  writers 
pronounce  them  to  be  del^;ated  agencies  from  the  Deity." 

The  principal  points  in  the  doctrine  of  v^etable  morphology  are  so 
perfiBctly  w^H-known  that  it  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  dwell  at  any 
length  upon  them,  but  there  are  many  circumstances  connected  with  the 
history  of  vegetable  morphology  which  seem  to  be  imperfectly  known 
even  to  professed  naturalists.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  a  short 
eooonnt  of  the  progress  of  the  doctrine,  embodying  likewise  some  of  the 
fiicts  connected  with  its  present  condition,  may  not  be  entirely  unao- 
eeptable,  even  though  no  pretensions  be  made  to  completeness  in  these 


The  first  indications  of  what  we  now  call  morphology  are  doubtless 
to  hie  met  with  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus;  take 
§of  instance  the  following  passage  fcom  Aristotle-—*'  As  a  general  rule, 
e  plant  possesses  potentially  both  root  and  stem  in  every  part  ;**  or 
this  from  Theophrastus — "  Some  organs  exist  only  according  to  analogy, 
and  others,  though  the  same,  yet  exist  in  a  different  manner."  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  passage  of  this  sort  is  one  derived  from  the 
writings  of  Nicholas  of  Damascus,  who  was  probably  indebted  to 
Aristotle  for  the  idea.  Nicholas  was  a  poet,  historian,  and  statesman, 
and  was  sent  in  the  latter  capacity  as  ambassador  to  Augustus  by 
Herod  the  Great,  &a  5.  He  wrote  two  books  on  plants,  compiled 
chiefly  firom  older  authors,  especially  Aristotle,  to  whom,  indeed,  until 
disproved  by  Meyer,  the  work  had  always  been  attributed,  and  as  such 
had  been  commented  on  by  Albertus  Magnus.  '*  The  wise  men  among 
the  antients,"  says  Nicholas,  ''  regarded  idl  leaves  as  fruits,  but  they 
thought  the  amount  of  moisture  was  too  great  to  allow  of  their  attain- 
ing maturity  and  solidity  by  the  influence  of  external  heat  and  eva* 
poration  produced  by  the  sun.  The  undigested  moisture  therofore 
takes  the  form  of  leaves,  and  the  objects  for  which  the  leaves  are  pro- 
dnoed  aro  merely  that  the  sun  may  draw  off  the  moisture  through 
them,  and  that  they  may  protect  the  fruit  from  his  heat.  Thus  the 
leaves  are  also,  properly  speaking,  fruits,  and  as  said  before,  it  is  only 
the  moisture  ascending  through  them  which  converts  them  into  leaves. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  the  often  fruitless  olive-trees,  for  as  soon  as 
d^jestion  is  effected,  the  undigested  moisture  separates  first  of  all  frx>m 
the  more  delicate  portion  and  forms  leaves,  whUe  the  digested  portion 
becomes  flowers,  and  when  in  the  autumn  this  part  is  matured,  the 
fruit  18  produced  and  makes  its  appearance  at  the  end  of  the  stem  at 
the  place  appointed  for  it  by  Nature."  This,  which  Meyer  calls  an 
anticipation  of  the  metamorphosis,  is  of  interest  in  a  purely  physio* 
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logical  point  of  view.  Not  only  is  there  here  inferred  an  intrinsic 
Identity  between  the  leaf  and  the  frnit,  but  that  identic  is  asserted 
for  the  physiological  reason  that  the  sap,  instead  of  being  retarded  and 
reserved  in  the  tree  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  formation  of  the 
frnit,  is  harried  into  the  leaves,  and  there  evaporated  by  the  action  of 
the  snn.  The  general  principles  here  involved  are  strikingly  in 
accordance  with  those  received  and  promulgated  by  modem  physio- 
logists. If  evaporation  and  transpiration  be  allowed  to  go  on  to  too 
great  an  extent,  the  leaves  indeed  may  become  larger  and  more 
numerous,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit.  Check  the  undne  exercise 
of  the  functions  of  the  leaf,  retard  the  flow  of  the  sap  by  removing  a 
ring  of  bark,  and  the  sap  is  thereby  accumulated  and  concentrated, 
and  hence  serves  to  increase  either  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the 
fruit,  or  it  may  be  both.  Thus,  in  this  noteworthy  passage  the  mor- 
phological assertion  is  corroborated  by  physiological  observation  and 
reasoning,  a  method  of  procedure  of  the  highest  possible  valne,  and  as 
such  laid  down  as  a  canon  to  be  followed  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do 
so,  by  De  Candolle,  Jussieu,  and  all  eminent  botanists.  From  this 
time  up  to  the  time  of  Albertus  Magnus  there  was  little  or  no  pro- 
gress, but  on  the  contrary,  much  retrogression  in  botany,  as  in  other 
branches  of  learning.  Albert,  a  Dominican  friar,  who  died  in  1280, 
was,  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  an  intellectual  giant,  and  possessed 
enlarged  ideas  on  botanical  as  on  other  subjects.  Speaking  of  life  as 
maniSisted  in  plants,  he  says — ^*  It  is  only  evidenced  in  the  functions  of 
g^wth,  of  imbibing  nourishment,  and  of  repix>duction,  and  with  these 
circumscribed  limits  correspond  the  nearly  homologous  nature  both  of 
the  external  and  internal  parts  of  plants,  and  the  powers  which  they 
possess  of  reproducing  their  kind  from  any  part  whatsoever,  as  well 
as  by  seed.*** 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  do  more  than  mention  the  nnm«:oos 
83r8tematic  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  as  the 
way  in  which  they  treated  their  subject  has  little  bearing  on  the 
theory  of  morphology.  It  will  suffice  merely  to  say,  that  they  in 
general  speak  of  what  we  now  call  petals  as  **/oliaJ* 

Joachim  Jung,  professor  at  Hamburgh,  who  died  in  1657,  has  shown 
in  his  works  that  he  possessed  opinions  on  the  subject  of  morphology 
which  would  meet  with  acceptance  in  the  present  day,  in  evidence  of 
which  may  be  cited  the  following  extracts  from  his  '  Doxoscopia."  He 
thus  defines  the  stem — '*  Qtdcqmd  florem  firt  auifruchim  eat  oauKs.* 
In  alluding  to  what  we  should  now  call  compound  flowers  with  tubular 
florets,  he  says,  <*  StifU  etjlores  quddam  Jalao  aCaminei  dicU,  qui  rtetiuB 
exfioaculia  oavia  avvafiahdoaia  ofrcte  fardi,  aive  tubuloai,  dioerentwr,  ata- 
minei  did  poaaurU  qui  aoUa  ataminibua  conatanL'^  In  the  chapter  on 
the  flower,  after  stating  that  leaves  are  not  only  flat,  and  have  definite 
breadth,  but  are  occasionally  hollow  and  cylindrical,  he  continnes — 
"  Ita  quoque  inter  folia  Jhrea  recenaeri  poaaunt  et  recenaentur  etiam  qma 
iaUermincUam  aive  vi  ae  reeurrentem  habenl  kUihidineinJ*    So  also  in 

•  The  preceding  quotations  have  been  derired  f6r  the  moet  part  fh>ni  Hejer^  Bkiacf 
of  Botany— a  moit  taluable  oontiibatio&  to  the  Hiftor/  of  Botany. 
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the  '  Isagoge  Phjtoflcopica,"  published  afber  the  author's  decease  by  J. 
Tagetos,  the  distiuction  between  root  and  stem,  the  difference  between 
leaTes  and  foliaceous  branches,  the  transition  from  the  ordinary  leayes 
to  the  **  folia  Jlori$^  and  the  true  nature  of  the  involucre,  are  all  clearly 
explained.  As  for  the  flower,  it  consists,  says  he — lmi&  Vd  ex 
merisplams/oliist^figwrd  ac  sUu  simiUbus  uti  Jlo8  Tvlipm.  2dis.  Ex 
foHis  meria  plania,  sedfigurd  oc  situ  divereis  ut  fm  Iridwnh  GladiolL 
Stiis.  ExJoUis  quasi  plamis  et  comicuUs  ut  in  Aquile^iAJ* 

After  this  time,  and  until  1759,  when  Wolf  published  his  'Theoria 
Generationis,'  there  seems  to  be  little  worthy  of  record  in  the  histoiy 
of  morphology.  The  very  remarkable  works  of  Wolf  have  been  so 
strangely  neglected,  that  their  great  merits  are  even  now  hardly 
appreciated.  The  most  noteworthy  &cts  relating  to  the  treatise  just 
mendoned,  are  the  researches  into  the  development  of  the  flower; 
herein  he  opened  up  a  new  line  of  investigation  the  full  importance 
of  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognised  till  comparatively 
recently.  He  describes  the  internal  structure  of  buds  as  consisting 
of  a  cellular  substance  to  which  the  rudiments  of  the  leaves  are  to  be 
ODLsideTed  as  appendicular  organs.  He  attributes  the  formation  of 
the  flower  to  an  arrest  of  growth  arising  from  diminished  vegetative 
action.  The  order  of  development  in  the  successive  whorls  of  the 
flower  is  explained  by  Wolf  in  a  manner  not  quite  in  accordance  with 
modem  researches  on  this  subject;  nor  is  his  hypothesis,  that  the 
stamens  are  to  be  considered  as  buds  axillary  to  the  petals,  at  all 
consonant  with  their  true  position  with  reference  to  the  petals.  This 
notion,  however,  somewhat  modified,  has  of  late  years  been  supported 
hj  Agardh  and  Endlicher. 

In  reference  to  the  metamorphosis  of  plants,  neither  LinnsBus  nor 
Goethe  have  expressed  themselves  so  clearly  as  does  Wolf  in  an  essay 
on  the  Development  of  the  Intestinal  Canal  in  the  Chick,  published  in 
the  Commentaries  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  of  Sciences,  1766. 
After  speaking  of  the  homologous  nature  of  the  leaves,  the  sepals  and 
petals,  an  homology  consequent  on  their  similarity  of  structure  and 
identity  of  origin,  he  goes  on  to  state  that  the  "  pericarp  is  manifestly 
oompo^  of  several  leaves  as  in  the  calyx,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  the  leaves  which  are  merely  placed  in  close  contact  in  the  calyx, 
are  here  united  together ;"  a  view  which  he  corroborates  by  referring 
to  the  manner  in  which  many  capsules  open  and  separate  *'  into  their 
leaves."  The  seeds,  too,  he  looks  upon  as  consisting  of  leaves  in  close 
combination.  Hia  reasons  for  considering  the  petaJs  and  stamens  as 
homologous  with  leaves,  are  baaed  upon  the  same  &cts  as  those  which 
led  Iinn8eus,and,  many  years  aflerwaj*ds,  Goethe,  to  the  same  conclusion. 
"In  a  word,**  says  WolJ^  "we  see  nothing  in  the  whole  plant,  whose 
parts  at  first  sight  differ  so  remarkably  from  each  other,  but  leaves 
and  stem,  to  which  latter  the  root  is  referrible."  '*  If,"  he  continues, 
''the  organs  of  a  plant,  with  the  exception  of  the  stalk,  are  thus 
tefemble  to  the  lead^  and  are  mere  modifications  of  it,  a  theory,  showing 
the  manner  in  which  plants  are  generated  is  obviously  not  a  very 
difficult  one  to  form^  and  at  the  same  time  the  course  is  indicated 
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whicli  we  must  follow  Id  propounding  it.  It  must  first  be  aao^rtained 
by  observation  in  what  way  the  ordinary  leaves  are  formed,  or  in  other 
words,  how  ordinary  vegetation  takes  place;  on  what  basis  it  rests^  and 
by  means  of  what  powers  it  is  brought  into  existence.  Having  gained 
this  knowledge,  we  must  investigate  the  causes  which  so  modify  tbo 
general  mode  of  growth  as  to  produce,  in  the  plaoe  of  leaves^  the  parts 
of  the  flower."  The  basis  of  all  these  modifications  he  attributes  to  a 
gradual  diminution  in  the  powers  of  v^;etation.  It  may  here  bo 
remarked  that  during  the  interval  between  the  publication  of  the 
'  Theoria  Oenerationis '  and  that  of  the  essay  in  the  8t.  Peteisbui^ 
*  Transactions^'  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made.  Wolf  seems  to 
have  abandoned  the  notion  that  the  stamens  were  buds  peculiar  to  the 
oorolline  leaves,  for  in  the  latter  essay  he  refers  the  stamens  to  leaves 
also ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  while  the  '  Theoria  Generationis' 
was  published  one  year  before  the  *  Prolepsis  Plantarum '  of  Linn»ii8 
appeared.  Wolfs  essay  in  the  St.  Petersburg  *  Transactions '  was  not 
printed  till  six  years  afler  the  publication  of  the  *  Prolepsis.*  These 
ntcts  render  it  rather  difficult  to  assign  the  priority  either  to  Wolf  or 
to  Linnieus ;  but  when  we  consider  that  Wolf's  first  essay  was  published 
before  the  '  Prolepsis,'  that  his  second  essay  was  an  expansion  of  the 
first,  that  there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  under  any  oUigation  to  JAtt' 
nsBus,  or  had  even  perused  the  'Prolepsis^'  and  when  we  further 
consider  (as  all  physiologists  will  admit)  the  fkr  higher  scientific  merits 
of  Wolf's  essays  on  this  subject  than  of  that  of  Lmnnus,  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  give  Wolf  the  merit  of  having  been  at  once  the  picHieer 
and  the  exponent  of  the  metamorphosis. 

Of  linnfBus'  essay  in  the  *  Prolepsis,'  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  say  mochy 
as  it  has  been  more  read  and  is  more  generally  known  ihia  the  writings 
of  Wolf.  The  '  Prolepsis  Plantarum'  was  published  at  XJpsal  in  1 760 
among  the  '  Amaenitates  Academicie.'  In  this  essay,  published  in  the 
name  of  his  pupil  XJUmark,  Linnaeus  refers  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  to 
leaves,  and  this  view  is  established  by  the  consideration  of  numerous 
instances  in  natural  as  well  as  in  monstrous  flowers,  where  the  parts 
of  the  flower  are  either  like  ordinary  leaves^  or  are  replaced  by  them, 
which  could  not  be  the  case  were  the  two  organs  not  homologous,  for, 
says  he,  **  the  liver  cannot  become  the  heart,  nor  the  heart  thestomfMh." 
The  greater  stress  is  laid  on  these  particulars,  because  it  has  been  said 
that  Linnnns  made  no  investi^tions  in  this  subject ;  and  his  essay 
in  consequence  has  been  unjustly  depreciated.  The  truth  is,  the  essay 
is  based  upon  original  researches  and  incontrovertible  fiicts,  and  by 
their  aid  a  similar  result  was  arrived  at  as  Wolf  had  attained  to^  from 
the  study  of  progressive  development,  over  and  above  the  observations 
that  he  made  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  of  Linnnus.  But  linnnas 
associated  with  his  facts,  hypotheses  which  could  not  be  satis&o- 
torily  borne  out,  hypotheses  which  Wolf,  with  his  knowledge  of 
the  internal  structure  of  plants,  and  his  enlarged  ideas  on  physio- 
logy, would  never  have  originated.  The  petals,  for  instance,  wwe 
considered  to  be  buds  axillary  to  the  sepals,  Uie  stamens,  again,  as  buds 
axillary  to  the  petals,  and  so  on.     But  the  members  of  each  suooessive 
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"vliofl  of  the  flower  are  not  axillary  one  bo  the  other — ^to  say  nothing 
of  the  improbability  of  one  single  leaf  being  the  representative  of  a 
had.  The  asserted  rolationahip,  too,  between  the  whoirls  (^  the  flower 
and  the  oortical  and  woody  layers  of  the  stem  is  equally  untenable. 
The  whole  subject  is,  moreover,  complicated  and  obscured  by  the 
fiuiciliil  theory  of  antioipation,  by  which  he  supposed  a  flower  to  be  a 
•hoot,  modified  as  to  its  leaves  and  hurried  on  in  its  growtb>  so  that 
the  growth  of  five  years  was,  in  the  case  of  the  minified  shoot  or 
flower,  compreseed  into  one  year.  From  these  impeding  circnmstancea 
18  ity  no  doubt,  that  so  little  attention  was  paid  to  this  essay,  and  the 
fi>liar  nalure  of  the  floral  whorls,  although  pointed  out  by  Wolf  and 
again  by  Linnaaus,  was  not  received  as  an  admitted  fact  till  after  the 
publication  of  Qoethe*s  essay,  to  be  presently  mentioned.  Before 
quitting  the  subject  of  the  '  Prolepsis,'  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
LinnsBus,  speaking  of  the  buds,  compared  them  to  so  many  distinct  gene- 
lationB,  as  in  the  similar  instance  of  the  volvox  globcUor,  thus  expressing 
an  opinion  quite  in  accordance  with  the  modem  doctrine  of  metagenesis. 
Goethe's  fiimous  essay  on  the  metam^:phosis  of  plants  was  first 
published  in  1790,  thirty  years  after  the  publication  of  the  essays  of 
Wolf  and  Linnflsua  Mr.  Buckle  has,  however,  drawn  attention  to  a 
passage  in  the  *  Italianisohe  Reise,'  which  shows  that  Goethe  had 
glimpsea  <^  the  discovery  in  (mt  before  1786.  Much  misapprehension 
has  arisen  as  to  what  d^^ree  of  merit  is  really  due  to  Goethe,  for  while 
■ome  unhesitatingly  ascribe  to  him  the  merit  of  being  the  foremost. 
labourer  in  this  field,  others  as  unjustly  deny  him  all  praise,  and  say 
that  he  was  forestalled  by  Linn]BU&  It  is  indeed  true  that  in  many 
points  he  was  anticipated  by  previous  writers,  especially  by  Wol^  but 
DO  one  can  peruse  Goethe's  essay  without  acknowledging  that  with 
him  the  idea  was  an  original  one.  From  Linuseus  he  directly  derived 
but  little,  from  Wolf  nothing.  In  justice  to  Linnceus,  however,  it 
moat  be  stated  that  Goethe  acknowledged  that  linnieus  had  had  a 
greater  influence  on  his  mind  than  any  one  save  Shakspeare  and 
Spinooa,  and  that  he  not  only  prefixed  to  his  essay  a  quotation  from 
the  *  Pn^psisy'  but  also  devoted  a  chapter  to  its  consideration.  A 
perusal  of  thii  chapter  will  bear  out  what  is  above  alleged  regarding 
the  originality  of  the  idea  with  Goethe,  as  may  be  further  seen  in 
the  lustorioal  sketch  of  his  botanical  studies,  which  he  published  many 
years  after  the  original  publication  of  the  essay.  Of  course  we  cannot 
overlook  the  indirect  influence  which  the  writings  of  Linnsus  and 
other  botanists  during  the  thirty  years'  interval  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, must  have  exerted  on  Goethe's  mind,  still  it  is  evident,  from 
his  lack  of  early  scientific  training,  as  well  as  from  an  impartial  consi- 
decation  of  the  essay  itself,  that  Goethe  framed  his  theory  from  original 
independent  research  and  thought,  and  it  may  indeed  have  be^  as 
Turpin  remarked,  that  the  freedom  from  the  dust  of  schools  may  have 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the  idea  of  the  organic  unity  iu 
plants,  because  its  originator  was  unshackled  by  the  details  of  a  mul- 
titude of  ever-varying  forms,  and  by  a  terminology  often  superfluous, 
because  expressiug  the  same  thing  under  diflerent  names.     We  may 
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safely  admit  that  liad  it  not  been  for  Goethe's  dear  enunciation  of 
what  Schleiden  terms  the  only  reaUy  scientific  principle  which  botany 
can  be  said  at  present  to  possess,  neither  the  essays  of  Linn^us  nor 
those  of  Wolf  would  have  sufficed  to  establish  the  theory  on  so  firm  a 
bads  as  that  on  which  it  now  stands. 

It  is  to  the  elder  De  Candolle  that  science  is  peculiarly  indebted  fi>r 
demonstrating  the  value  of  Goethe's  essay.  No  reader  of  this  treatise 
will  fiul  to  recognise  how  much  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
in  our  own  time,  by  authors  of  far  greater  botanical  knowledge  than 
Goethe,  has  been  anticipated  by  the  great  poet.  Compare,  for  in- 
stance, the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  lateral  organs  of 
the  flower,  on  which  Goethe  lays  so  much  stress,  with  A.  Braun's 
theory  of  the  rejuvenescence  of  plants,  and  with  the  series  of  vibrations 
in  the  metamorphosis  of  whidi  he  speaks.  Many  similar  instances 
might  be  adduced.  Goethe,  too,  distinctly  recognised  the  true  nature 
of  the  so-called  nectaries,  when  he  stated  them  to  be  intermediate 
stages  in  the  passage  of  petals  into  stamens,  and  explained  in  a  similar 
way  the  ^*  corona*"  of  passion-flowers,  of  ^ardssua^  and  other  organs 
not  distinctly  referrible  to  the  coroUine  or  to  the  staminal  whorls. 

This  notion  is  opposed  to  that  of  Schleiden,  who  believes  these 
formations  to  be  secondary  productions  from  the  petals,  and  not  inde- 
pendent foliar  organs.*  And  this  is  no  doubt  true  in  some  cases,  as 
shown  by  organogenic  researches,  but  it  does  not  invalidate  the  truth 
of  Goethe's  opinion  in  other  cases,  as  witness  the  following  instances 
which  seem  to  fitvour  Goethe's  views.  The  flowers  of  liarcissus  fiiofi- 
tanus  growing  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford  constantly  produce 
anthers  on  the  margin  of  the  corona,  and  in  some  instances  the  corona 
is  divided  into  distinct  filameuts,  each  surmounted  with  an  anther,  a 
deviation  fix>m  the  ordinary  arrangement  which  seems  to  show  clearly 
that  the  corona  is  composed  of  a  number  of  confiuent  petaloid  fila- 
ments whose  anthers  are  generally  suppressed ;  an  opinion  first 
enunciated  by  Dr.  Lindley,  and  which  is  surely  confirmed  by  the  dose 
affinity  between  Narcissus  and  FancraHum,  in  the  flowers  of  which 
latter  plant  the  stamens  are  connected  together  at  their  bases  by  a 
petaloid  expansion.  The  petaloid  scales  of  Brodicea,  of  Vellozict^  and  the 
petaloid  filaments  of  AUium,  may  all  be  cited  in  support  of  this  notion. 
Some  of  the  rays  of  the  crown  of  the  passion-flower  have  been  like- 
wise observed  to  be  replaced  by  anthers,  while  in  Paesijiora  murua/^ 
the  rays  are  actually  combined  into  a  cup  like  that  of  Narcissus  or  of 
Mdia,  In  the  case  of  Saponaria,  the  writer  has  shown  that  the  scales 
on  the  petals  of  these  flowers  are  in  reality  referrible  to  the  adhesion  of 
two  antherless  fi1amenta.t 

Goethe  says,  in  support  of  his  opinion — *'  If  the  formation  of  the 
petab  IB  the  result  of  expansion,  that  of  the  corona  is  due  to  contrac- 
tion, as  is  the  case  with  the  stamens."  Goethe  also  dearly  showed 
the  nature  of  the  so-called  nectaries  of  Aconite  and  Nigdla,  when  he 

*  A  timilar  opinion  is  held  Ijj  M.  J.  Gaj,  the  most  reoent  writer  on  this  giilileet. — 
Ann.  des  So.  Mat.,  I8ft9. 
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refisned  them  to  the  petals,  but  in  this  he  was,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  forestalled  by  Jung. 

Goethe's  explanation  of  the  formation  of  the  frait  is  so  well  known 
that  little  need  be  said  conoeming  it,  especially  as  from  De  CandoUe 
downward  the  writers  on  the  fruit  have  compiled  their  systems  of 
elsssification  on  the  basts  laid  down  by  Croethe.  It  is  here  necessary 
to  rsmark,  that  WolTs  explanation  of  the  structure  of  the  compound 
fruit  is  quite  as  explicit  as  that  of  Goethe,  and  based  upon  exactly 
similar  &ct8,  but  tiie  writings  of  Wolf  were  not  known  to  Goethe  till 
long  after  the  first  publication  of  his  essay;  and  although  Linnssus  had 
asserted  the  foliar  nature  of  the  Fistillum,  from  having  seen  the  style 
of  Carduw  replaced  by  two  green  serrated  leaflets,  there  is  nothing  in 
^writings  of  Linnsens  so  explicit  as  to  the  constuction  of  compound 
fruits  as  may  be  found  in  Goethe's  memoir.  The  nature  of  buds,  their 
homologies  with  seeds,  the  phenomena  of  vegetative  reproduction  and 
gpwth  as  evinced  in  the  formation  of  buds,  and  the  successive  produc- 
tion of  node  after  node,  are  all  clearly  explained  by  Goethe,  who  on 
this  aooount  also  may  be  considered  as  the  pioneer  of  that  theory  of 
rejuvenescence  which  Braun  has  brought  to  such  perfection.  There 
are  certain  objections  which  have  firom  time  to  time  been  raised  against 
(^he's  theory,  as  well  as  to  those  of  other  writers  before  and  after 
luffi  j  but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  mention  these  in  conjunction 
with  the  present  condition  of  vegetable  morphology  than  separately. 

A  very  simple  method  of  grouping  the  various  modifications  met 
vith  in  the  conformation  of  plants  in  general,  though  one  not  usually 
Copied,  is  to  classify  the  several  organs  or  parts  of  plants  into  groups, 
according  as  tbey  belong  to  the  alimentary,  the  tegumentary,  the  re- 
productive, the  fibro-vascnlar,  and  the  appendicular  systems.  A  very 
slight  acquaintance  with  plants  will  suffice  to  show  that  many  of  their 
^^iguis  might  as  well  be  included  in  one  as  in  another  of  these  groups, 
and  in  tmth  might  without  impropriety  be  placed  in  both ;  nevertheless 
the  arrangement  will  be  found  a  convenient  one,  and  probably  as  little 
liable  to  objection  as  any  arrangement  of  the  kind  can  be  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge,  or  rather  ignorance  of  the  relations 
between  structure  and  functions  in  plants. 

The  alimentary  system  contains  the  organs  devoted  to  the  nutrition 
and  growth  of  plants,  including  multiplication  by  *^gemma^  or  buds. 
The  tegumentary  or  cortical  system  is  sufficiently  explained  by  its 
^tle,  it  corresponds  to  the  exo-skdeton  of  animflkls.  The  reproduc- 
tive system  needs  no  explanation,  the  fibro-vascular  system  corresponds 
to  the  endo-skeletbn  of  animals  and  might  be  merged  with  the  first 
gtoup ;  the  last  group,  the  appendicular,  is  one  inserted  here  more  in 
deference  to  generally  received  opinion  than  from  a  conviction  of  the 
^1  necessity  of  establishing  such  a  system  as  distinct.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  show  as  we  proceed,  how  little  ground  there  is  for  re- 
taining such  a  distinction,  and  how  the  organs  so  classed  might  more 
justly  be  referred  to  some  of  the  other  groups  just  mentioned. 

The  groups  are  arranged  according  to  their  relative  fi:equency  and 
importcmcej   thus,  all  plants,  however  simple,  have  an  alimentary 
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flysUsm;  in  fluil,  the  nnplest  eoaoeptjon  we  oio  fiMiieof  aplmtii^Mft 
gelatinous  mass  of  matter  endowed  with  a  mysteiioiit  prineii^  vitai 
er  pkjBical,  it  matters  not  whisk  for  oor  pieesnt  purpose^  manifosliog 
Itsdf  In  the  natritiTS  Amotions  performed  bj  the  hamhle  orgsnism. 
The  Booepores  of  some  of  the  cryptogamie  plants  avs  at  first  mer^ 
massBH  of  protoplasm — e.g.,  Vmukeria,  whkk  have  a  separate  oiirtowea 
for  a  time^  an  eustenoe  too  mailDed  hj  the  fhaetioa  of  actiTe  loco* 
moiioni  a  fonction  denied  to  plants  higher  in  the  seide.  These 
aoospores  speedily  become  snvested  by  a  memhrano  whidi  eonyleten 
the  ^'eeU'*  by  forming  the  ceU  wall  Indeed,  it  is  doabtfol  whether  a 
eeU  wall  of  membrane,  diflbring  in  ehemioal  constiUition,  and  notahfy 
in  physical  and  Tital  endowments  foom  the  primary  nitrogenoos  msss^ 
be  not  essentia  to  all  plants  in  their  adidt  oonditioa.*  The  aoospoie 
does  not  folil  its  nltimate  purpose,  the  formation  of  a  new  plants  till  it 
has  beoome  inTested  by  the  eeu  walL  Hence  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  aUme»tary  system  and  the  integnmentary  ^stem  ate  vepreaeatod 
in  all  plants  in  their  adult  condition,  aKhongh  peichanoe  in  some  of 
tiie  lowest  plants,  for  a  time,  the  organism  may  utb  without  an  inte- 
gumentary c^-walL 

The  integunieiitary  »f  stem  whiefa  is  tmiTBrsaily  pnsent  in  plants^ 
presents  itself  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  lowest  plants,  simf^y  as  the 
eeli-walL  Even  In  this  state  it  imdei|poea  morphdogical  ohaagee;  in 
some  cases  it  beeomes  soft  and  gdatinona^  and  in  t^boee  cases  where 
sereral  cells  are  aggngated  togetiier,  the  walls  of  the  cells  beoome 
inseparably  fosed,  so  as  to  form  an  integumentary  layer  common  to- 
the  whole  plant.  The  peouliar  marinngs  on  the  PemmdUtMy  aocoiding' 
to  Mr.  Toffen  West,  are  due  to  the  bulging  of  the  ceU-wall  at  regular 
intervals  in  the  same  manner  as  the  simpler  kinds  of  hairs,  and  the 
Telvet-like  surfooe  of  the  petals  of  flowering  plants  are  produced.  I& 
flowering  plants  in  genersJ,  we  have  the  integumentary  system  repre- 
sented by  the  epidermis  and  by  the  cortieal  layers,  structnras  of  mudft 
greater  complexity  than  the  integnmentary  system  of  ThaUogens;  but 
even  in  Alga  we  have  a  remarkable  fors^adowing  of  the  cortieal 
layers  of  higher  plants,  while  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  relatioa 
of  strict  homology  exists'  between  the  gelatinons  envelope  of  some 
AlfftB,  such  as  FalmeBa  before  mentioned,  and  the  outide^  whidi  over- 
lies the  epidermis  of  flowering  plants,  and  which  brings  to  mind  the 
basement  membrane  on  which  the  ^thdial  edls  rest^  save  Umt  the 
position  of  the  latter  with  reforence  to  the  membrane  ia  reversed,  so 
that  the  comparison  between  the  anterior  elastie  lamina  of  the  ooraea 
and  the  cuticle  of  plants,  would  be  more  vpi,  though  it  must  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  nothing  moie  than  an  apparent  relation  ia 
Intended  in  the  comparison.  The  variations  and  increased  oomfdexiij 
of  the  integumentaiy  system  are  perhaps  due  to,  or  at  leaat  ^bey  ace 
co-existent  with,  the  altered  ciroumatanees  under  which  these  i^anta 
have  to  exist. 

For  anything  we  yet  know  to  the  contncy,  ^*  phymehngioal  pro- 
cess of  reproduction  is  essentially  the  same  in  the  Ughcat  as  in  the 

*  C£B«sl«^AroliiTetofHedleiB^  1M1. 
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loweti  plaota.  la  tlw  latter,  froctificatioa  takes  plaee  in  any  or  aU 
the  oells^  apparently  indiffisreatlyy  bot  as  we  proceed  higher  in  the 
scale  we  find  certaiD  ceils  specially  aasigiied  for  this  process^  and  evea 
necial  oigana  placed  in  mora  or  less  determinate  positions^  adapted  for 
taa  doe  performance  of  this  functioa.  This  distinction  in  function 
aad  local  poaition  is  one  of  the  first  links  in  the  chain  reaching  from 
ihB  lowest  to  the  most  highly  endowed  plants.  But  although  in  the 
lart  mmtionecl  plants  there  is  greater  complexity  of  structural  arrange- 
aeot»  and  the  newly-formed  plant  partakes  also  of  a  higher  degree  of 
complexity^  yet  the  formation  of  a  spore  and  its  fecundation  by  the 
lyermatoaoMlfliy  does  not  appear  to  dif&r  essentially  from  the  formation 
cf  a  germinal  vesicle  and  its  fecundation  by  the  agency  of  the  pollen 
eiUa»  In  speaking  ci  the  reproductive  system,  it  will  of  course  be 
vndentood  that  r^roduction  by  sexual  agency  is  alone  intended,  as  the 
anmeroas  methods  of  multiplication  by  means  of  buds  and  the  like, 
^pCTtain  more  closely  to  the  processes  of  nutiition  and  growth  than 
to  those  of  reproductiou  properly  so  called. 

The  fibro-vascular  framework  is  merely  a  modification  of  the 
ceilnlar  system,  and  like  it  no  doubt  takes  part  in  the  nutritive  pro- 
oenes^  at  least  in  its  young  condition,  before  it  becomes  blocked  up 
bj  secondary  deposLhs.  It  is,  however,  in.  its  morphological  aspect 
t^t  we  here  consider  it,  and  as  forming  a  sort  of  eudo- skeleton. 
Co-existent  with  it,  leaving  out  of  consideration  a  very  small  number 
of  «xoeptions,  is  the  presence  of  an  cuds.  When  the  plant  continued 
in  ita  primitive  cellular  state  we  had  a  thaUus^  now  when  fibro- vascular 
tisBoe  is  added  we  have  an  **  axis,''  a  distinction  of  as  great  practical 
unportaDce  as  that  between  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animaiis.  This 
fibco-vascular  system  is  foreshadowed  among  certain  Alga^  having 
eloopited  cells  in  their  centre,  surrounded  by  horizontal  cortical  cellar 
vhile  in  FaifcAeria,  ^ri^apgia,  the  stalk  supporting  the  frustule  of  some 
DiaiomSf  and  many  other  instances  we  have  no  vague  representation 
of  the  tuci$. 

Hardly  is  the  fibro-vascolar  system  developed,  before  indeed  it 
m  perfectly  so,  than  the  appendicular  system  becomes  represented 
hf  leaves.  In  Bulla  heUoopliylla  the  leaves  are  even  placed  spirfdly.. 
JMngermtmnim  have  two  parallel  rows  of  leaves.  Mosses  have  their 
leaves  arranged  i^)irally,  and  so  we  pass  through  Ferns  and  Lyco* 
pods^  where  stem  and  leaf  are  well  marked.  All  these  plants  pro- 
dnoe  ^>ores»  And  now  we  reach  the  higher  groups  of  plants  charao- 
tensed  by  the  formation  of  flowers  and  producing  seeds,  in  which  aui 
embfjo  is  formed  in  contrast  to  the  qpore  of  so-called  flowe.less  plant& 
Tbo  flowers  being  merely  modifications  of  the  axis  and  of  the  leaves 
dflived  from  it  at  that  point,  whik  the  seed  may  be  regarded  as 
komologoas  with  the  leaf  bud,  so  very  generally  found  at  the  junction 
between  the  leaf  and  the  axis  or  stem. 

To  recapitulate  then,  it  may  be  a£irmed  that  all  plants  have  ali* 
nsntary,  tegumentary,  and  reproductive  systems,  and  the  most  lowly, 
oigaaiaed  plaati^  such  as  Tkaliogent,  have  no  others.    AJl  plants  but 
Thallogena  have,  in  addition,  a  fibco-vasoular  system  forming  an  axis 
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or  steiDy  divided  for  the  most  part  into  two  portions,  an  aaoending  one 
or  stem,  a  descending  one  or  root,  co-existent  with  which  is  the 
presence  of  an  appendicular  qratem,  if  such  really  be  a  distinct  systeniy 
represented  bj  leaves  or  leaf-like  organs.  Lastly,  in  tme  flowering 
plants  we  have  in  addition  to  the  other  aystems,  the  appendicular 
63rstem  more  highly  developed,  and  forming  what  are  called  the  parts 
of  the  flower,  caJyx,  corolla,  stamens,  pistils,  ico,,  and  particularly  we 
have  a  formation  of  seeds  containing  an  embryo  plant.  In  Thallogens, 
the  humblest  of  plants,  the  nutritive  function  is  inseparably  conjoined 
with  the  circulatory,  the  respiratory,  and  the  v^tative  functions,  and 
this  is  the  case  also,  though  to  a  less  extent,  in  more  highly  organised 
plants,  but  as  there  seems,  so  far  as  we  can  yet  see,  no  special  organism 
even  in  the  higher  plants  set  apart  for  the  fulfilment  of  any  one  of 
these  processes  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  and  as  they  may  all  be 
included  under  the  general  head  of  nutrition,  so  here  the  term  alimen- 
taxy  system  is  intended  to  comprise  all  those  processes  which  in  ihe 
animal  kingdom  are  carried  on  by  distinct  oigans  or  sets  of  organs 
specially  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  functions  of  nutrition  there> 
fore  which  in  the  lowest  plants  are  carried  on  in  the  ceUs,  the  only 
oi'gans  such  plants  possess  are  in  the  higher  plants  carried  on  in  the 
roots,  the  stem,  the  leaves,  &c,  but  stiU  it  is  by  means  of  cells  that  the 
functions  are  carried  on,  by  cells  essentially  differing  but  little  from 
those  constituting  the  entire  plant  in  less  highly  developed  organisms, 
so  that  these  organs  of  the  higher  plants  are  hardly  comparable  to  the 
organs  of  animals  in  which  di^rence  of  structure  is  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  diversity  of  function.  If  then,  physiologically  speakings 
all  the  processes  of  life  may  be  performed  by  one  or  more  cells,  why 
not,  morphologically  speaking,  may  we  not  have  but  one  organ  as  we 
have,  indeed,  in  purely  cellular  plants — ^the  single  cell  or  the  aggregate 
of  many  such  in  the  thallus?  Thus  much  evety  one  will  admit ;  bat  in 
the  higher  plants,  as  they  are  termed,  where  conjoined  with  an  in- 
creased complexity  and  diversity  of  minute  anatomical  stmctnre,' 
though  still  purely  cellular  in  its  nature,  we  have  an  increased  number 
of  parts,  such  as  roots,  leaves,  and  flowers,  it  is  assumed  that  more 
than  one  organ  is  present,  as  indicated  by  the  terms  axis  and  appen* 
dages,  the  latter  being  too  often  looked  upon  as  distinct  parts  appended 
to  the  pre-existent  axis ;  but  there  is  strong  evidence  to  show  thtA, 
morphologically  speaking,  there  is  only  one  primary  oigan,  call  it 
thallus,  axis,  frond,  or  what  you  will,  this  one  organ  purely  oellnkr, 
being  even  in  it-s  simplest  condition  quite  capable  of  fulfilling  all  the 
essential  vital  processes.  One  can  imagine  such  a  jdant  fulfilling  all 
the  conditions  necessary  for  its  own  existence,  a  very  selfish  existence 
it  is  true,  and  an  existence  which  Nature  as  we  see  is  by  no  means 
contented  with.  Plants,  like  all  other  works  of  the  Creator,  do  not 
live  merely  for  themselves  but  for  others ;  they  carry  out  the  maxim, 
'^Nemo  Mi  vivcU,**  on  principles  that  are  not  always  to  the  individual 
equitable  principles,  and  to  this  end  it  becomes  necessary  that  they 
should  be  endowed  with  properties  which  would  not  be  essential^  were 
the  life  of  a  plant  only  of  use  to  iteelf.    Not  only  are  new  properties 
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oonforedy  but  the  power  of  existing  under  very  varied  conditions,  the 
power  of  struggling  against  adversaries.  How  is  all  this  effected  ?  not 
bj  any  real  change  in  internal  strncture,  but  by  slight  modifications  of 
ity  not  by  any  addition  of  new  organs,  but  by  the  adaptation  of  the 
existing  £»bric  to  suit  the  altered  circumstances.  We  know  too  little 
at  present  to  dogmatise  on  these  matters  however,  and  it  behoves  us 
to  be  cautious  in  setting  down  as  a  consequence  what  may  merely  be 
a  coincidence^  although  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  much  more 
perceptible  among  plants  than  among  animals.  Hence,  then,  on 
physiological,  no  less  than  on  morphological  grounds,  it  b  quite 
ccMUDstent  with  our  present  knowledge  to  affirm  the  existence  of 
bat  one  morphological  element  in  plants,  represented  by  the  cell,  the 
thallos,  the  stem  or  the  leaf  in  the  various  groups  of  plants,  and  to  con- 
sider that  in  the  higher  groups  at  least  we  have  this  primordial  element 
sabjected  to  various  and  complex  modifications ;  thus,  on  this  view 
in  the  higher  plants,  the  axis  and  the  leaf  are  considered  as  parts  of 
one  and  the  same  organ  co-existing  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  both 
sabjected  to  those  modifications  included  under  the  term  metamor- 
phosis^ while  in  other  cases  the  one  part  predominates  over  the  other 
to  its  partial  or  complete  suppression.  According  to  this  theory  of 
vegetable  constroction,  those  otherwise  anomalous  transitional  forms 
between  leaf  and  stem  may  be  explained. 

It  would  hardly  be  proper  in  this  place  to  enter  into  many  details 
in  support  of  the  opinion  just  expressed;  a  few  instances  may  suffice 
to  show  that  there  is  in  reidity  no  such  defined  limit  between  axis  and 
appendages  as  has  been  attempted  to  be  laid  down.  Thus,  the  com- 
monly expressed  opinion  that  the  axis  increases  by  the  addition  of 
new  cells  to  the  extremities  and  to  parts  abeady  formed,  while  nothing 
is  added  to  the  upper  part  of  the  appendages;  in  other  words,  that 
they  grow  from  the  base,  although  undoubt^ly  true  in  many  cases,  is 
by  no  means  invariably  so,  as  the  researches  of  that  excellent  phyto* 
tonust  Tr^cul  folly  show.* 

In  plants  that  consist  of  mere  congeries  of  cells,  as  in  Thallogens^ 
we  frequently  have  those  cells  multiplying  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  a  leaf-like  expansion,  as  in  £7^,  for  instance.  A  similar 
tendency  is  manifiested^in  higher  Cryptogamous  plants,  as  in  MarchanUa, 
or  in  the  pro  embiyos  that  result  from  the  germination  of  Ferns,  &c., 
where  the  leaf-form  evidently  precedes  that  of  the  axis.  In  flowering 
plants  the  predominance  of  the  primary  leaf-formation  is  shown  in 
Bach  oases  asLemna,  and  even  in  the  embiyo  of  dicotyledonous  plants; 
the  cotyledons  are  but  litUe  in  arrear  of  the  axis  as  regards  their 
development,  and  may  often  be  considered  at  the  period  of  germination 
in  advance  of  the  axis,  as  well  as  in  many  monocotyledonous  plants—* 
£xr  mstanoe,  Tulipaf  AUium. 

Moreover,  the  opinion  that  in  some  instances  the  stem  and  young 
ihoots  of  plants  are  formed  from  the  decurrence  and  fasion  of  the 
leaves  is  by  no  means  unsupported  by  &ot&     Some  of  the  foregoing 


•  Ann.  So.  Ktt.,  tniat^e  Ser.  Bot-,  tome  xz.  p.  911,  &c 
t  Gcimaiii  dc  St.  PIorTe :  BnUetin  de  la  Soo.  Bot.  de  Fimnoe,  18fi5,  pp.  9$»  169. 
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iastanoeB  may  peiliaps  be  cited  m  nerelj  lea^-Uke  tnodifiostioos  of  Uie 
axis,  and  may  thus  be  considered  like  tbe  leaf-like  branches  of  Opuniki^ 
XylophylUif  Huacus,  FUrisantkes,  Podotiomaeea,  Aa.,  as  inslaaoeB  of 
analogy  rather  than  of  homology;  but  before  the  truth  of  this 
objection  can  be  admitted,  the  difference  between  the  axis  and  ili 
appendages  must  be  more  distinctly  defined  than  it  seems  to  vb  can  be 
dbne  at  present. 

It  has  been  denied  by  many  w1r>  contend  for  the  distinctness  of  Ifae 
axis  and  ItR  appendages,  and  of  the  necessary  pro-existence  of  the  formei; 
and  consequent  absolute  dependence  of  the  leaf-like  organs  on  tlw 
aodSy  that  no  intermediate  stages  between  stem  and  leaf  exist.  If  Hm 
pcevionsly  cited  cases  be  not  sufficient  to  impugn  this  statement,  what 
shall  we  say  to  cases  such  as  those  afforded  by  the  leaves  of  Guanm 
and  Tric^iUia*  where  the  leares  after  a  time  assume  the  oonditiovL  of 
branches  and  develop  young  leaflets  fix>m  theit  free  extremitiea^  a 
process  less  perfectly  seen  in  some  of  the  pinnate-leaved  IdndB  of 
Ber^erig  or  Mahonia  to  be  found  in  almost  every  dirubberyH 

In  the  animal  kingdom  it  h  stated  that  there  is  no  r^  homology 
between  the  organs  of  one  great  class  and  those  of  another,  butsimpfya 
relation  of  analogy;  and  the  same  distinction  is  considered  to  exist  fa 
the  sister  kingdom,  but,  as  it  appears  with  hr  less  reason.  The 
organs  of  nutrition  for  instance  <^  a  Fungus,  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  same  as  in  a  Rose,  although  the  structure  is  more  com^ 
plicated  and  modified  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  There  is  no  proof 
that  the  cells  of  the  lower  dasses  of  plants  are  difierent  organs  from 
those  of  the  higher;  wherein  does  the  difference  consist t  In  mgin 
they  are  aHke,  true  they  are  modified  in  the  higher  daases  of  pbmti^ 
but  never  to  such  an  extent  as  to  conceal  their  true  nature,  and  tlioao 
oells  whose  nutritive  functions  are  most  active  are  absolutely  simSar  to 
tiioee  in  the  lower  plants,  and  remain  ao  as  long  as  tiietr  func^ona  aio 
active;  in  origin  then,  in  structure,  in  function,  ihe  nutritive  ceOs  am 
identical;  why,  then,  say  that  there  is  no  relation  of  homology,  but 
only  i^e  more  remote  one  of  analogy? 

The  difference  between  tiie  reproductive  organs  in  the  lower  and 
groups  of  plants,  and  the  different  manner  in  wUdi  ^leir 
fimctions  are  fulfilled,  do  indeed  present  much  greater  obstades  to  the 
notion  of  their  essentially  homologous  nature,  obstades  arising  firom 
onr  imperfect  knowledge;  that  such  obstacles  are  ftr  ftom  &tal  is 
diown,  however,  by  tiie  identity  in  origin  and  primary  structure  of  the 
reproductive  organs  in  the  various  groups  of  plants,  and  we  may 
cfMifidently  look  to  future  investigatiottsinto  fliis  intricate  and  diffiodt 
subject  to  overcome  the  difficulttes  now  in  the  way  of  Hie  hj'potlien^ 
to  establish  bonds  of  connexion  between  the  various  groups  when 
none  now  can  bo  shown  to  exist,  and  to  demonstrate  among  Ae 
Ciyptogaraic  groups  espeoiaUy  what  had  been  done  00  suoeeaMI^ 


•  Dr.  Alextnder:  ¥l«eMdinfi  ^  fte  Ubbmoi  BwdUky,  Vsr  eth,  tstt.    AIM  9r« 
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«mMig  the  PIiinM0gftiitk->-tii6   tralh  of  tlia   principle,  Unity  in 
Tarieijr. 

Many  have  been  led  by  the  adcnowlac^ped  inade^uu^  o£  tke 
doctrine  of  final  canocMi  to  acconnt  aatiifaotorily  for  the  existence  of 
this  principle,  aad  by  the  con&aeedly  entirely  hypothetical  existenoe 
<^  ^  ideal  typee**  to  make  deeper  reaearchee  into  the  ccrcomstanees  that 
bring  abont  this  general  harmony  of  itructure.  In  the  nnuber  of 
tluB  Journal  Ibr  October,  181^8^  Mr.  Hinton  condndes  an  able  pi^per 
on  this  subject  by  an  anertion  **  Uuit  ofgaauc  form  is  the  result  ef 
flkoiion  in  the  directloti  of  least  resistance ;"  and  flimilar  eenelnsknMi 
«re  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Spencer,  who  in  apaper  on  the  ''Law  of  Oigaak 
Form,"  pablkhed  in  this  JTournal  in  January,  1859,  says  the  forma  of 
•all  ovganisms  are  dependent  on  their  relation  to  incident  ftMroes,  2»- 
eluding  under  this  title  those  forces  to  which  they  are  passively  subjoot, 
and  those  which  they  experience  as  the  result  of  their  own  action. 
There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  g^a^al  truth  of  tibese 
atatements^  impossibla  though  it  be  at  present  to  reconcile  all  the 
Jmown  facts  rdating  to  the  growth  of  plants  with  them.  Snchy  fot 
instanffe,  as  the  division  of  ^at  cdk  in  one  direction  or  another,  the 
direction  of  roots  and  stems,  the  diffisrent  ways  in  wUeh  the  iwki 
object  is  efiEected  under  a^arently  similar  conditions^  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  quantity,  quality,  and  locality  of  the  nutriment  re- 
quired by  the  growing  and  living  organ»m.  These  are  a  few  among 
other  instances  where  the  ibrm  is  affected  more  or  less  by  the  agencies 
just  referred  to,  but  probably  to  a  greater  degree  by  causes  of  which 
we  know  at  present  Uttle  or  nothing.  Mr.  Spencer;  indeed,  does  not 
rely  wholly  on  such  agency,  for  he  8ay%  '^  conjoined  with  the  law  of 
hereditary  transmission  Uiia  nm  be  the  principle  underlying  all 
morphology"— a  view  harmonizing  in  some  degree  with  that  of  Mr. 
Darwin,  who  sajrs,  '^  we  have  merely  to  conceive  m  ancient  progenitor^ 
plants  or  animal  constructed  on  the  existing  general  pattern,  but  whose 
descendants  have  become  subjected  to  successive  slight  modification^ 
each  modification  beins  profitable  in  some  way  to  the  modified  form, 
Imt  often  afifecting  by  co-relation  of  growth  other  parts  of  the 
omnism.''  "  The  general  pattern  of  an  organ  mi^t,**  he  continues^ 
^«  becoine  so  nmdi  obscurea  as  to  be  finally  lost  by  the  atrophy,  and 
nltimately  by  the  complete  abortion  of  certain  parts,  by  the  soldering 
together  of  other  parts,  and  by  the  doubling  or  multiplication  of 
-others,  variations  which  are  within  the  limits  of  possibility*'^ 

TJpoD  morphology  of  necessity  depend  the  various  systems  of  classi- 
fication in  plants,  whether  they  be  professedly  artificial,  or,  whent  a 
higher  end  is  aimed  at,  as  in  the  so-called  natural  system.  In  the  one^ 
the  object  is  to  detect  with  facility  the  species  of  any  given  plant;  in 
the  other,  to  learn  as  much  as  can  be  learned  of  its  nature  and  its 
relationship  to  other  plants;  thus,  the  increased  difficulty  of  the 
natural  system  is  amply  compensated  for  by  the  amount  and  value  of 
the  inlbcmation  gained  in  its  prosecuiionr  In  both  plans  the  object  is 
the  same — to  throw  together  individual  plants  into  groups  called 
species^  these  again  into  higher  groups,  such  as  genera^  orders^  fto. 
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The  true  nature  and  limits  of  species,  nay,  even  the  &ct  of  their  yeiy 
existence  or  the  reverse  have  furnished  a  constant  bone  of  contention. 
With  on,e  writer,  the  twist  of  a  petal,  the  notching  of  a  leaf,  if  tole- 
rably constant,  constitutes  a  species,  while  another  overlooks  slight 
variations,  and  masses  into  one  readily  definable  group  a  host  of  plants 
presenting  considerable  diversity  in  form  and  appearance.  Anoth^ 
says  species  are  merely  arbitrary  creations  of  the  botanist  and  have  no 
real  existence  in  nature.  In  questions  of  this  kind  the  opinions  and 
evidence  of  those  naturalists,  who  devote  their  whole  attention  to  this 
subject,  who  have  the  opportunity  of  examining  and  comparing  large 
suites  of  specimens  from  every  possible  locality,  and  grown  too  under 
every  possible  variety  of  external  conditions,  whose  minds  are  trained 
to  the  careful  philosophical  investigation  of  what  features  are  of  im- 
portance, and  what  not,  of  facts  which  in  one  group  are  of  the  highest 
value  for  classificatoiy  purposes,  in  another  of  no  value  at  all,  is  of 
greater  weight  than  that  of  other  naturalists^  whose  views  are  less 
philosophic,  and  whose  studies  range  over  fewer  plants,  confined  to 
more  limited  areas  and  subjected  to  fewer  variations  in  external  con- 
ditions. If  the  opinions  of  the  latter  be  nearest  to  the  truth,  we  shall 
be  obliged  almost  to  assume  that  there  is  little  or  no  variation  in 
species,  these  are  the  observers,  to  use  Hudibrastic  phrase, 

"  Who  cah  disttngaish  and  dlyido 
A  hair,  twixt  soath  and  sonth-west  side.** 

and  thus,  what  their  opponents  would  consider  as  trifling  variations, 
are  considered  by  the  hair-splitters  to  form  distinct  species.  But  if 
the  views  and  the  practice  of  the  former  class  of  observers  be  most 
consistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  then  we  must  assume,  as  most  of 
us  have  done,  imtil  the  advent  of  Mr.  Darwin's  wonderfiil  book,  that 
each  species  is  liable  to  vary  within  certain  limits  as  yet  not  defined, 
and  probably  very  different  in  degree  in  difierent  species.  But  whether 
or  not  Mr.  Darwin's  conclusions  be  just,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt,  that  he  has  done  good  service  in  lessening  the  breach  between 
the  two  classes  of  observers  before  referred  to,  and  by  showing  how 
truly  valuable  and  mutually  important  are  their  observations!,  con- 
ducted though  they  may  be  on  somewhat  opposite  principles.  It  is 
unnecessary  here  to  enter  at  any  length  into  Mr.  Darwin  s  views,  as 
they  have  been  already  commented  on  in  this  journal,  and  his  notions 
as  to  the  origin  of,  and  relationship  of  existing  species  are  generally 
known.  For  a  clear  exposition,  however,  of  the  rules  and  methods 
employed  by  systematists  in  framing  their  modes  of  classification,  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  Mr.  Darwin's  book  may  be  with  great  profit 
consulted.  In  his  eyes,  'Hhe  natural  system  is  genealogical  in  its 
arrangement,  with  the  grades  of  difference  between  the  descendants 
from  a  common  parent  expressed  by  the  terms  genera,  families,  orders,. 
Ac."  An  illustration  that  he  gives  of  this  view  of  classification  is  so- 
apt  and  embraces  so  many  of  the  views  held  and  maintained  by  him 
with  equal  learning  and  candour,  that  it  may  with  much  propriety  be 
here  inserted. 

"If  we  possessed  a  perfect  pedigree  of  mankind,  a  genealogical  arrangement 
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of  tbe  noes  of  mea  would  afford  the  best  classifioaiion  of  the  various  languages 
Dov qpoken  throughout  the  world;  and  if  all  extinct  languages,  and  all  inter- 
mediate and  slowlj-changing  dialects  had  to  be  included,  such  an  arrangement 
would,  I  thinks  be  the  onlj  possible  one.  Tet  it  might  be,  that  some  very 
•ndent  language  had  altered  little,  and  had  given  rise  to  few  new  languages, 
whilst  others  (owing  to  the  spreadmg  and  subsequent  isolation  and  states  of 
dfilization  of  the  several  races  descended  from  a  common  race)  had  altered 
orach,  and  had  given  rise  to  many  new  languages  and  dialects.  The  various 
degrees  of  difference  in  the  languages  from  the  same  stocky  would  have  to  be 
expressed  by  groups  subordinate  to  groups;  but  the  proper  or  even  only 
possible  armngemcnt  would  still  be  genealogical ;  and  this  would  be  strictly 
natural,  as  it  would  connect  together  all  langua^,  extinct  and  modem,  by  the 
dosest  affinities,  and  would  give  the  filiation  and  origin  of  each  tongue."* 

Before  quitting  this  subject  we  may  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  words 
on  the  value  of  botany,  especially  of  morphology,  and  classification  ia 
the  preliminary  education  of  the  medical  student.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  value  of  botany  in  this  point  of  view  has  been  hitherto  almost 
overlooked,  and  students  have  been,  and  still  are  required  by  some  of 
the  examining  bodies,  to  attend  a  short  course  of  lectures  on  this 
subject  in  their  first  summer  session,  when  their  time  should  be 
occupied  with  subjects  of  a  more  practical  nature.  The  result  is,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases^  that  a  listless  attendance  is  given  by  the 
students,  who  are  utterly  imprepared  for  such  instruction,  and  who 
find  it  impossible  without  previous  elementary  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  to  get  more  than  a  superficial  smattering  of  botanical  science, 
which  is  speedily  forgotten,  and  conduces  to  no  good  result.  Of  late, 
however,  tnere  have  been  symptoms  of  an  improvepient  in  this  respect, 
18  manifested  by  the  regulations  of  the  University  of  London,  which, 
in  place  of  demanding  an  examination  in  this  subject  at  the  first  M.B. 
examinatioD,  now  very  properly  requires  it  to  be  taken  up  at  the 
preliminary  scientific  one.  The  College  of  Surgeons  allows  students 
at  their  option  to  be  examined  in  botany  and  zoology  at  their  preli* 
nunary  examinatioD,  in  subjects  of  geneitd  education.  The  two  great 
requintes  for  the  successful  physician,  says  Dr.  Watson,  are  ''  skill  in 
observing  and  skill  in  acting ;"  without  the  former,  the  latter  is  but 
shameless  empiricism ;  without  the  latter,  the  former  is  but  unprofitable 
pedantry ;  this  being  so,  it  becomes  a  question  how  best  to  foster  that 
fiunilty  of  observation  possessed  by  all  in  very  varying  degrees.  Herein 
lies  the  pre-eminent  value  of  a  training  in  some  one  branch  at  least  of 
natural  history,  as  preparatory  to  the  effective  study  of  disease  at  the 
bedside.  It  may  be  asked  why  a  training  in  mathematics  or  logic,  or 
why  an  intelligent  study  of  the  principles  of  language,  should  not  be 
equally  as  advantageous  to  the  student  of  medicine  as  a  knowledge  of 
the  principal  facts  in  some  one  or  more  branches  of  natural  history. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  at  any  length  into  this  question ;  all  that 
need  be  said  is,  that  both  the  methods  of  observation  and  the  methods 
of  reasoning  in  use  among  naturalists,  are  fiir  mora  nearly  akin  to 
those  used  by  physicians  in  the  study  and  treatment  of  disease,  than 
Aey  are  to  those  employed  by  the  mathematician  or  the  philologist, 

•  Darwin:  Orison  of  Qpedw,  p.  4SS. 
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and  this  must  of  neooaatj  be  so,  seeing  that  medieiiie  «  but  a  bnnA 
of  natural,  or  as  it  may  be  called,  of  vital  soienoe,  and  whioh  eannot 
be  subjected  to  the  same  roles  and  tests  as  the  mathematical  or  die 
physical  scienoe&     In  support  of  onr  opinions,  we  would  e^edaOlir 
call  attention  to  the  mode  of  describing  plants  now  emjdojed  fcgr 
botanista     The  object  is  to  convey  in  as  terse  a  maanflr  as  pcwMiKln^  a 
correct  description  of  a  plant,  omitting  noihiiig  eaMnHal,  imiflrting 
nothing  soperfloons ;  to  accomplish  this  saiisfiftctarily,  moxh  pvaotMal 
knowledge  is  indispensable,  great  precision  in  the  nse  ai  languagei 
great  discrimination  in  order  not  to  confound  things  whic^  *PP^^ 
alike,  but  are  in  reality  difiEerent,  and  equal  care  not  to  set  down  as 
diverse,  things  which  are  essentially  the  same.     In  few  branches  of 
knowledge  is  the  adage,  **  Nimmm  ne  crede  eohri^  more  constantly 
brought  to  mmd ;  in  few,  is  there  greater  necessity  for  the  student  not 
to  be  led  away  by  the  immeuse  variety  of  form  and  appearance  from 
the  great  principle  of  unity  in  variety.     We  would  recommend  thoos 
who  have  not  considered  this  subject  to  compare  the  mode  of  correctty 
describing  plants  as  given  in  a  little  pamphlet  of  Dr.  lindley,  entitled 
*  Descriptive  Botany,'*  with  the  ordinary  mode  of  reporting  cases  in 
hospitals  or  in  the  public  prints.     If  such  a  comparison  be  made,  we 
feel  assured  that  there  will  not  be  many  dissentients  from  the  opunon 
we  have  ventured  to  express  as  to  the  value  of  a  training  in  botanicil 
science  as  preliminary  to  the  more  strictly  professional  branches  of 
education. 

•  Bncllmry  and  Evabb.    London,  18«0. 
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HALF-TEARLY  BEPORT  ON  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Bt  HrBIIANN  W£B£By  M.D. 
FflBow  of  tha  Bojral  CoU«g«  of  Fbyiieuuw,  Pbyuciui  to  tlM  OtrnaM  HocpiUl,  London* 

I.  Gehebajl  Phtbiologt. 

1.  Force,    (Comliill  Magazine,  No.  xxL,  p.  409, 1861. 
S.  J.  H.  Bexxett  :  Om  Ike  Molecular  Theoty  of  Or^MixalioM.    (Proceed,  of 
the  Roy.  Soc.  of  Edinburgh,  April  1st,  1861.) 

3.  P.  Bboca  :  Om  tie  PheHomena  of  Bybridily  in  the  Uuman  GeuuM.    (Brown* 

Seqnard's  Journal  de  la  Physiol^  vol.  iii.,  p.  392, 1860.) 

4.  M.  BouDiK :   On  the  Non-CotmapoUtim  of  ike  Human  Bacei.    (Brown- 

S^uard's  Joum.  de  k  Physiol,  vol.  iii.,  p.  363, 1861.) 

5.  TnoiLU  G&AHAK:   Uquid  Dtffmion  applied  to  Jnafyiii.    (Proc.  Eoy. 

Society,  vol  xi.,  p.  2:13, 1861.) 

1.  The  anthor  of  'Pom*  gives  a  Incid  explanation  of  the  seientific  signi« 
fieatioa  of  this  term,  and  of  the  natnre  and  diaraeters  of  force.  He  sbowB 
that  ike  different  forces,  such  as  mechanieal  force,  gravity,  coheaon,  light,  heat, 
eieetricity,  magnetism,  diemical  affiaitv,  and  vital  force,  are  not  separate  poworSt 
'bat  sane  onlv  conditions  of  matter ;  that,  for  instance,  heat,  light,  and  elee- 
tzieity  are  the  common  results  of  motion,  which  itself  is  not  a  tiling,  but  od^ 
a  itiSte.  As  tiie  different  forces  are  not  entities,  but  onlv  oonoitions,  the 
snthor  generalizes  them  under  the  common  idea  of  "  force,"  including  undor 
Uds  term  *'  all  the  active  conditions  of  matter,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be.*' 
"The  total  aoMMmt  of  these  active  conditions,*'  he  continues,  ^ is  the  total 
•BMRiut  of  force.  The  differences  are  differences  merely  of  form  or  mode ; 
fftially  all  are  the  same."  In  elucidation  of  this  view,  the  au<Jior  d»- 
MOMtrates  that  we  arc  unable  to  isolate  any  one  of  Uie  forces,  except  for 
KMie  temporary  purpose ;  that  th^  are  constantly  passing  off  the  one  into  the 
other.  *'  Motion  resolves  itself  in  sound  and  heat ;  heat  flies  off  in  motion,  ia 
ciMBueal  or  electric  change ;  electricity  is  lost  in  sparks  of  lisht,  in  magnetbm. 
m  mroitanical  disruptions,  in  the  production  of  chemical  newer;  cheminl 
power  BO  sooner  acts  tiian  it  is  no  more  chemical,  and  must  oe  recognised  ia 
exploskms,  in  deotric  currents,  in  heat."  Motion  thus  may  be  transformed 
iato  heat,  this  into  light,  thence  into  magnetism  and  chemical  attraction,  and 
maj  at  last  appear  again  as  motion.  The  author  further  points  out  the 
fmuiiftithe  rdation  in  the  conversion  of  one  kind  of  force  into  another;  and 
the  existence  of  force  under  two  forms — the  active  and  the  passive  (the  tense 
mi  the  relaxed  bow).  Natural  bodies  with  active  force  are  ready  t»  operate-* 
seek  as  beat  ^rings,  which  eontain  mechanical  force ;  vapoor,  whidi  contaias 
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heat ;  a  charged  eleotrio  battery ;  plants  and  animals,  which  are  likewise  "  foroe- 
oontaining  groups  of  bodies."  Substances  with  passive  force  are  more  reai^ 
to  receive  tnan  to  give  out  force — such  as  springs  that  are  unbent,  an  electric 
batterer  that  has  been  discharged.  The  author  compares  the  e^uiyalence  of 
force  in  nature  with  the  phenomenon  of  vibration  in  mechanics,  as  eyerj 
change  "  must  consist  of  two  equal  and  opposite  actions — the  ceasing  of  force 
in  one  relation,  and  its  operation  in  another." 

2.  Bennett  opposes  by  the  "  molecular  theory"  the  law  of  ommis  eellwim  e 
eellvld.  He  understands  by  molecules  minute  bodies  "  varying  in  size  from  the 
four-thousandth  of  an  inch  down  to  a  scarcely  visible  point ;"  he  gives  a 
description  of  the  physical  and  chemical  characters  of  such  molecules,  and 
divides  them  into  two  kinds — 1st,  histogenetie  molecules,  formed  either  fnun 
the  union  of  two  simple  organic  fluids,  or  from  precipitations  occurring  in 
formative  fluids,  holding  various  substances  in  solution ;  2nd,  kistofyfic  molecules^ 
as  the  result  of  the  disinte^pration  of  previously-formed  tissues.  The  author 
expresses  the  opinion  that  histolytic  molecules  are  frequently  transformed  into 
histogenetie  elements ;  or,  in  his  own  words,  "  that  molecular  matter  formed 
from  the  process  of  disintemtion  majr,  when  placed  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, become  the  basis  of  matter  which  undergoes  development."  Bennett 
points  out  that  under  the  influence  of  a  molecular /orce  these  molecules  exhihit 
a  variety  of  movements,  and  combine  in  deflmte  ways ;  he  considers  the 
molecular  force  as  altogether  independent  of  ceU,  nucleus,  or  other  form  of 
structure.  The  author^  researches  lead  him  to  the  enunciation  of  the  fol- 
lowing molecular  law  of  growth — viz.,  '*That  the  development  and  growth  of 
organic  tissues  is  primarify  owing  to  the  successive  formation  of  histogenetie 
and  histolytic  molecules."  B^nett  believes  that  the  first  step  in  tiie 
development  of  textures  is  the  formation  of  molecules,  that  these  unite  to 
form  nuclei  and  cells :  that  these  become  disintegrated  to  produce  a  secondaiy 
mass  of  molecules ;  that  these  again  unite  into  nuclei  and  cells ;  and  that  the 
same  process  is  repeated  more  or  less  often  in  various  develc^ments  until  the 
animal  tissue  is  formed. 

3.  Broca  has  by  careful  researches  been  led  to  the  view  thai  the  Tarious 
races  of  man  are  different  species  of  the  same  genus.  He  exposes  as 
inconclusive  the  princpial  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  the  unity-theofT* 
and   dwells   especially  on   9ie   incorrectness   of  the   assertion   general^ 

.made  by  the  defenders  of  this  theory  with  regard  to  the  phenomena  A 
hybridity  in  the  various  races  of  man,  and  in  various  species  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  same  genus.  It  has  been  set  forth  as  the  most^  irrefutabb 
proof  of  the  unity  of  the  human  species,  that  hybrid  procreations  of  two 
different  races  of  man  are  perfectly  able  to  propagate  themselves,  while  hybr^ 
procreations  of  two  species  of  animals  of  the  same  genus  are  said  to  be  unable 
to  do  so;  Broca,  however,  shows,  1st,  that  some  of  the  hybrid  productions 
from  different  races  of  man,  possess  only  a  limited  power  of  propagation; 
and,  secondly,  that  some  hybria  species  of  animals,  as  those  from  the  crosamg 
of  the  dog  and  the  wolf,  the  goat  and  the  sheep,  the  dromedary  and  the 
oamel,  the  hare  and  the  rabbit,  are  perfectly  able  to  propagate  their  species. 

4.  Boudin  concludes  from  lus  researches  on  the  manner  in  which  the  diffe- 
lent  races  of  man  bear  the  climates  of  the  various  zones,  that  these  races 
exhibit  great  differences  with  regard  to  the  faculty  of  becoming  acclimatised^ 
and  that,  in  general,  man  cannot  be  acclimatized  to  all  zones.  The  Euro- 
pean cannot  live  and  propagate  his  race  as  an  agricultural  labourer  in  the  hot 
oountries  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  but  he  can  do  so  in  many  of  the  hottest 
parts  of  the  southern  hemisphere;  he  bears,  in  general,  the  mi^riUion  to  cold 
oountries  better  than  that  to  hot  zones.  The  negro  cannot  exist  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  even  not  in  the  north  of  Africa,  where  his  race  can  be  main* 
tained  only  by  constant  immigrations;  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  can  beoomo 
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thoroughly  aodlimatized  to  the  West  Indies,  to  Boorbon,  Maaritias,  and 
CejkHi,  thongh  these  ishinds  belong  to  the  tropical  zones ;  the  negro  appears 
to  be  able  to  liTe  in  the  south  of  the  so-called  United  States,  while  his 
■KMiality  in  the  Northern  States  is  great,  where  he  is,  in  addition,  very  liable 
to  insamty.  The  Hebrew  nation  appears  to  bear  migration  to  all  countries, 
and  offers  very  favourable  statistics  ot  births  and  deaths  wherever  it  exists. 

5.  Graham  s  communications,  although  they  are  not  strictly  physiological, 
demand  oar  careful  attention,  as  the  means  of  analysis  and  the  phenomena 
pointed  oat  by  him  are  likely  to  become  highly  important  in  the  study  of  the 
▼iUd  phenomena  of  the  animal  organism.  We  refer  for  accurate  information 
to  the  'Philosophical  Transactions,'  mentioning  here  only  that  the  author 
ctivides  all  chemical  substances  into  two  great  groups— ^r^f^/tf/ZoMb  and  colkUdi^ 
and  studies  their  distinctive  properties  by  means  ot  diffusion.  The  eryttaUcUds 
are  highly  diffusive,  their  reactions  are  energetic  and  quickly  affected,  they  are 
maikwi  by  their  tendency  to  crystallize,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
waier.  The  eolkidi,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  low  diffusibility,  have  little  (if 
any)  tendencv  to  crystallize,  and  appear  to  be  typified  by  animal  gelatine. 
**  The  ooUoid/'  Gkaham  remarks,  "  possesses  energia.  It  mav  be  looked  upon 
as  the  probable  primary  source  of  the  force  appearing  in  the  phenomena  of 
▼italitr,  as  living  matter  without  form.  To  the  graduM  manner  dso  in  which 
eoUoid  changes  take  place  (for  they  always  demand  time  as  an  element)  mav 
the  chronic  nature  and  periodicity  of  vital  phenomena  be  ultimately  referred.  * 


n.  Food  and  Diobstiok. 

1.  E.  TON  BiBRA:  Cereah  and  Bread.     (Numbrug,  1860;   and  Canstatfs 

Bericht,  loc.  cit.,  p.  214.) 
9.  G.  BoDEKER :  CommunicatioM  fioM  the  Chemical  Laboralorjf  of  the  Physio^ 

loaical   InsUtution   at    OdiHngen — The    Componlioti   of  WomatCi  Milk. 

(Zcitschr.  f.  Rat.  Med.,  vol.  x.  p.  162, 1860.) 
3.  £.  MiTZLEB :  Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Digestion  of  Gelatine^ 

Oelatimeforinina  Tissues  and  Cartik^e.    (Giessen,  1860;  and  Q.  Meissner's 

Bericht  iiber  Physiologie  in  1860,  in  Zeitschr.  f.  rat.  Medic,  vol.  xiiL,  p. 

257, 1861.) 

1.  Yon  Bibra  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  cereals  and  the  bread. 
After  an  elaborate  hbtorical  account  of  the  culture  of  cereals  by  various 
nations,  he  enters  on  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  different  cereab.  The 
author  then  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  manufacture  of  bread:  he  gives 
analvses  of  the  principal  kinds  of  bread  used  in  his  country  and  abroad,  and 
finaUv  communicates  some  researches  on  the  hygroscopic  characters  of  cereals 
and  oread. 

2.  Bodeker  gives  the  analysis  of  the  milk  of  a  healthy  woman  on  the  four- 
teenth day  after  delivery.  The  following  table  contams  the  proportions  of 
the  different  constituents  found  by  the  author,  compared  with  the  analyses  of 
some  other  chemists : — 

Heiuyand 
Bddektf.       Griffith.        Doy^.  SlxnoD.         CheraUier. 

Water 882*2  ...  87500  ...  8738  ...  8610—9140  ...  879-5 

Sugar  of  milk.    .    .    646...     6176...     700...    39-2— 62*4  ...     65*0 
Fat 310  ...     25-41  ...    380  ...      80—  540  ...    35*5 


Proteinaceons  sab< 
stances     .    .    , 
Salts.    ..,;'.      3-2..,      155...      1-8...      1-6-.    2-7...      4*5 


stances    °*  ?^  1      190...    12  68...    16-4...     19-6— 45  0  ...     16-2 


Bodeker  proposes  the  following  mixture  as  a  substitution  for  woman's  milk  : 
200  cubio  centimetres  of  cow's  imlk,  50  cabic  centimetres  of  cream,  150  cubic 
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teniimeinaof  water,  •ndlS  granmesof  ssgtrofmilk.  Or  appioximtiTclj  a 
other  figoiee :  8  ooioet  of  cow's  milk,  3  ouuoee  of  oreaB^  6  ounces  of  wito; 
^  ounce  of  sugar  of  milk. 

8.  Meisler  has  examined  the  action  of  gastric  joice  {"  an  acidnlaied  infoaioB 
o£  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pig's  stomadi")  on  gelatine  and  gdatiaous 
substances.  Solutions  of  gelatine,  when  dieted  in  olood-heat  with  gastde 
juice,  lost  their  pro|>erty  of  coagulating.  £\ren  small  Quantities  of  gastric 
jmoe  sufficed  to  oepriTe  large  quantities  of  gelatine  of  its  coagulability,  re- 
quiring, howerer,  more  time  to  effect  this  than  largor  quantities.  Gastiie 
juice,  preriously  boiled,  did  not  exercise  this  influence.  Tendons,  which  the 
digestion  with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  left  unchanged,  were  by  the  action  of 
the  gastric  juice  transformed  into  a  syrupy  fluid,  coring  similar  properties  as 
the  solution  of  gelatine  by  gastric  juice.  £lastie  tissue  seemed  to  be  as  little 
influenoed  by  i&d  digestion  with  gastric  juice  as  by  tlmt  with  diluted  hydro- 
dikricacid. 


in.  CaxwLLTKm  Am  Eesphaxios. 

1.  F.  GoLTZ :  Oh  the  InierpreiaHon  of  the  so-called  Amtowutiie  Motfements  of 

ike  Cut-out  Tro^z  Heart.    (Virchow's  Archie,  yol  xxi.  p.  191, 1861.) 
9.  M.  ScHA£FE£:  On  the  Juseultation  of  the  Normal  Somnde  of  tke  Heart. 

(Archiv  d.  Vereins  fur  Wissenschafth  Heilkunde,  vol.  r.  p.  13y .) 
8.  W  ALIACH :  On  the  Mechanitm  (tf  the  Second  Sound  of  the  Heart.      (Gaz. 

M^.  de  Lyon,  1860,  No.  4,  p.  89;  and  Canstatt's  Jahresbericht  fur  1860, 

YoL  L  p.  122, 186L 

4.  SiVBBODT  (MosKAu) :  On  the  Influence  of  the  Retjptratory  Mwemente  on  the 
Pukation  of  the  Heart,  and  the  Pressure  of  the  Blood.  (Moleschott's  Un- 
tersuchungen,  toL  yii.  p.  865,1860.) 

5.  J.  P.  SxTCQUST :  On  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  the  LlmU  amd  in  the 
Head  in  Man.    (Paris,  1860 ;  and  Canstatt's  Bericht,  loo.  cit.  p.  133.) 

1.  Golts  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  experiments  of  Stannius*  on  the  frog's 

heart  have  as  yet  not  been  satisfactorily  interpreted,  and  that  they  are  in  discord 

with  the  theorv  that  the  heart  is  a  self-moving  apparatus.    The  principal  facts 

discovered  by  Stannius,  it  will  be  remembered,  are^a  ligature  placed  round  the 

bulbous  entrance  of  the  veme  cavm  into  the  right  auricle  stops  tli^  action  of  the 

whole  heart  in  the  state  of  diastole ;  a  ligature  placed  round  anv  portion  of  the 

auricles,  arrests  the  action  of  the  heart  below  the  ligature,  while  the  portkm 

above  the  lin^ture,  together  with  the  vense  cavn,  continues  to  pulsate ;  if  a 

ligature  is  pbced  exactly  between  the  aurides  and  ventricles,  both  oonthiue  to 

pulsate,  but  the  ventricles  more  slowly;  if  first  a  ligature  is  jdaced  round  the 

entrance  of  the  cavie,  and  then  another  one  round  the  commencement  of  the 

Tentrides,  the  latter  bemn  again  to  pulsate,  the^ aurides  remaining  motionless. 

Ihese  phenomena  have  been  explained  by  assuming  that  the  ligature  acts  as  a 

Btimulus  on  the  fibres  of  the  pneumogastrio  nerve,  and  exdtes  its  inhibitoij 

influence.    Goltz,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that  the  li^^ature  acts,  not  by  stioin- 

lating,  but  by  dividing,  the  nerve-fibres.    The  objection,  that  the  substitution 

of  section  instead  of  the  ligature,  in  the  experiments  of  Stannius,  has  not  the 

Bame  effect  as  the  latter,  is  met  by  a  modifi<»tion  of  the  original  experiment— 

Tis. :  by  performing  the  section  while  the  heart  is  immersed  under  on,  in  which 

case  reatlv  the  same  effect  is  obtained  as  by  ligature ;  while  as  soon  as  the 

heart  is  taken  out  of  the  oil,  and  exposed  to  the  stimulus  of  the  atmospherie 

air,  the  pulsation  begins  as  if  the  section  had  been  made  in  the  air.    The 

author  fuids  a  farther  reason  for  the  view  that  the  ligature  acts  by  division  and 

not  fay  irritation^  in  the  £aet»  that  after  removal  of  theligi^Uue,  the  oontractians 

*  Twe  a^fas  of  ttyiicilnliri  ■■fhaiiiH  t  WOUtB  Mmn  Ui«»  p^  JK 
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4o  Boi  ^Bf^  bepii»  or  if  thej  do,  $k  all  erents  not  sooner  than  if  the  ligature 
haA  icwuned.  Golts  infers  fron  these  expoiments,  that  the  hc^rt^  with  its 
^rm^,  haa  no  self-moying  power  in  the  nsoal  sense,  bat  that  its  so^ssUed 
witiTit^Vr  action  depends  on  stimuli,  and  that  it  is  from  the  bulbons  dilatation 
eC  the  i^^t  anneley  formed  by  the  entranee  of  the  eaT«,  that  the  natural 
imf  ^«*  n  given  to  the  heart's  actions ;  as  soon  as  this  source  of  Btimalns  is 
iaBOve4  tbe  heart  remains  quiet,  until  it  is  again  excited  bj  artificial  impulse. 
Jfor  the  description  oi  the  experiments,  and  for  the  author's  reasoning;  we  refer 
iohieessaj. 

8.  Sehiier  eommunioates  the  results  of  the  careful  examination  of  fiftj 
kniUhj  subjects  with  regard  to  the  sounds  of  the  heart ;  he  has  made  his  exa« 
ipwM>t>ftHj  together  with  Professor  Seitz,  at  Qiesscn.  The  authors  treat  oo 
tlM  i|«ality  of  the  two  sounds  of  the  heart,  and  <m  the  manner  in  which  thej 
aie  heard  on  the  different  parts  of  the  chest.  Concerning  the  phenomenon  of 
icdmrfication  or  rather  difision  (Spaltimg)  of  the  souims  of  the  heart,  the 
wUhor^  never  met  with  it  in  the  first  sound,  but  in  twe»ty-nine  cases  out  of 
fifty  in  the  second  sound;  they  found  it  especially  when  the  second  sound  was 
load,  and  in  general  at  the  spot  of  its  greatest  intensity — ^yIz.,  in  the  fourth 
aad  fifth  left  mtercostal  space,  dose  to  the  sternum ;  it  was  in  the  same  person 
Bo4  oonstMitly  heard,  but  almost  only  at  the  end  of  the  ins]Mration,  and  during^ 
11m  ex]Mration.  The  authors  thus  confirm  Bamberger's  view  that  the  redut 
plication  or  division  of  the  second  sound  does  not  indicate  anything  abnormal. 

3*.  Wallach  has  likewise  examined  the  subject  of  the  division  of  the  second 
aonnd,  and  has  met  with  it  as  well  in  animals  as  in  man.  He  explains  it  by  a 
want  of  synchronism  in  the  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  and 
Voo&t  of  the  pulmonary  arterv ;  thb  may,  according  to  Wallach,  be  caused  by 
a  difference  in  the  length  of  the  two  artoies,  in  the  structure  of  their  walls,  in 


tibe  prc^mlsive  foree  of  the  blood  streams,  and  in  the  resistance  of  the  tissue 
MBToaading  the  arteries ;  the  latter  circumstance  especially  being  infiuenced 
%j  the  act  of  respiration. 

4.  Einbiodt  has,  at  the  suggestion  of  Ludwig,  examined  the  influence  of  the 
leqnratory  movemients  on  the  rhythm  of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  and  on 
ll«  pcessore  of  the  blood.  The  majority  of  the  observations  were  made  on 
dews,  some,  however,  also  on  men.  The  author  has  especially  studied  the 
mwvrmfifi  of  artificially  increased  and  diminished  respiratory  pressure  on  dogs.. 
We  Bust,  of  oourse,  refer  to  the  essi^  itself  for  the  oescription  of  ue 
spnaratus  used,  and  of  the  experiments  performed. 

The  inermted  retpiratary  pressure  during  its  rise  from  0  to  its  maximum, 
cnses  an  increase  in  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  arterial  system ;  during 
its  duration  it,  a,  renders  the  respiratory  movements  more  or  less  difficult ; 
tke  insfnratory  movements  being  short  and  rapid,  the  expiratory  movements 
heavy  and  protracted,  complete  pauses  of  several  minutes'  duration  oeeurriog, 
when  the  pressure  rises  bevond  twenty  millimetres  mercury;  b,  it  impedes 
the  afflux  of  the  blood  to  the  heart,  diminishes  the  propulsive  power  of  the 
heart,  and  reduces  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  arterial  system  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of^  the  respiratory  pressure ;  r,  it  influences  the  rhythm 
of  the  heart's  action  in  a  twofold  manner — viz^  by  direct  irritation  of  the 
beart,  and  by  iiritation  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  the  former  causing  in- 
■ifawid,  the  hitter  diminished  nrequeney  of  contractions ;  the  rfaythia  there* 
fore  varies  acoordinff  to  the  predommance  of  the  one  or  other  of  these  dements; 
d^  it  eanses  cerebral  pressure  through  prevented  reflux  of  the  blood  from  the 
cerebral  veins,  to  which  circumstance  the  irritation  of  the  pneumogastrio 
aarvcs  is  aacr^Md.  The  phenomenn  caused  by  entati^n  of  the  inawued  re» 
tpumimy  premmre  offnr  nothing  diaiactertstic. 

The  dJmhnthed  reMfinUoty  fnmtre  renders  the  respiratory  movements  like« 
wise  diiir*^j  especially  the  mq^iration,  throng  Uie  differenoe  between  the 
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pressure  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  hings,  and  tkat  on  the  walls  of  the 
chest ;  bat  if  this  difference  does  not  exceed  fifty  millimetres  mercorr,  the 
respiratory  movements  are  still  able  to  effect  a  change  of  the  air  in  the  lonffs. 
The  arterial  pressore  of  the  blood  rises  with  every  expiration,  and  siiScs^ 
daring  the  inspiration;  the  greater  ^e  difference  between  the  respiratoiy 
pressure  and  tne  pressure  on  the  chest,  the  greater  is  the  rise  of  arterial 
pressure  durine  the  expiration.  The  mean  pressure  of  the  Uood  becomes  in- 
creased througn  the  oiminished  respiratory  pressure,  the  heart  containing 
more  blood,  and  propelling  a  larger  quantity  with  every  contraction.  The 
heart's  contractions  are,  in  ^eral,  rendered  less  fi:«quent,  partly  through 
irritation  of  the  pneuroogastno  nerves,  partly  also  through  commencing  para- 
lysis of  the  heart  irom  the  long  continuea  effort  of  the  diimnished  pressure. 

The  results  of  the  observations  on  the  effect  of  the  respiratory  movewienU 
under  ordinary  pressure,  may  be  related  as  follows : — 1.  The  rhythm  of  tiie 
heart's  contractions  and  the  pressure  of  the  blood  are  usually  not  affected,  if 
the  respiratory  movements  are  rapid.  2.  If  the  respiratory  movements  are  ex* 
tensive  the  inspiration  causes,  in  general,  an  increased,  the  expiration  a  dimi- 
nished frequency  of  the  pulse,  the  latter  effect  being  attributed  to  the  central 
irritation  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  the  former  to  the  dimini^ed  irritaticm 
of  these  nerves.  The  pressure  of  the  blood  becomes  in  the  be^nnin^  of  the 
inspiration  diminished,  it  rises  during  the  progress  of  the  inspiration,  and 
reaches  its  maximum  at  the  commencement  of  the  expiration,  wnen  it  again 
begins  to  sink.  The  author  has  observed  analogous  phenomena  on  some 
human  subjects,  while  in  others  the  respiratory  movements  appear  to  have  no 
influence  on  the  rhythm  of  the  heart. 

5.  Sucquet  points  out  the  existence  of  two  manners  of  commanicatioa 
between  tne  arteries  and  veins  of  the  limbs  and  of  the  head — ^viz.,  that 
through  the  capillary  system,  and  an  immediate  transition  from  the  small 
arteries  into  small  veins.  In  the  arms  the  basilic  and  cephalic  veins  form  the 
channels  for  the  blood  passing  directly  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  in  the 
legs  the  yeme  saphenas  and  some  deeper  veins,  in  the  head  the  venae  faciiilis, 
auricularis,  and  ophthalmica.  Sucquet  adopts  the  view  that  these  immediate 
communications  between  arteries  and  veins  have  the  function  of  carrying  off 
the  blood  not  required  for  the  nutrition  of  the  part,  that  they  form  therefore  a 
derivatory  svstem.  The  fact  that  the  blood  contained  in  these  derrvatory 
veins  is  of  dark  colour,  although  it  has  not  passed  through  the  capillaries;  u 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  absence  of  pulsation  is  suflicient  to 
cause  the  dkrk  colour ;  the  arterial  colour  of  the  blood  of  venesections,  when 
this  has  lasted  so  long  as  to  cause  pulsation  of  the  vein,  is  adduced  in  favour 
of  this  supposition. 

These  views  of  Sucouet's  are  treated  of  also  in  a  preceding  paper  on  the 
"  Cerebral  Circulation,^'  sec  page  112. 


IV.  Lymph;  Chyle;  Blood. 

1.  C.  Schmidt  :  On  the  Chemical  Constitution  and  Process  of  Formation  of 
J^mph  and  Chyle.  (BuUetm  de  St.  Petersburg,  1861,  voL  iii.  p.  S55 ; 
Chemisch.  Centralblatt,  1861,  No.  27 ;  and  Meissner*s  Bericht,  1.  c  p.  258.) 

2.  J.  Setschenow  :  Contributions  to  the  Pneumttolooy  of  the  Blood.    (Zdtsck 
f.  Rat.  Med.,  vol.  x.  p.  101, 1860.) 

3.  J.  Setscuenow:    Fnenmatological  Notes,    (Zeits.  f.  rat.  Med.,  vol  x. 
p.  285, 1860.) 

4.  liUSSANA :  On  the  Doctrine  of  Beltrami  reaarding  the  Fibrin  of  the  Blood. 

SjCttera  del  Dott.  Lussana  a  Qiusto  Liebig;  Gaz.  Med.  ItaL  Lombardia, 
ro.  10—13,  21,  22,  24,  25, 1860 ;  and  Canstatt,  loc.  cit.,  p.  229.) 

1  C.  Sdimidt  has  again  studied  the  composition  and  formadon  of  the  lymph 
aiod  chyle.    He  found  that  in  foals  well  fed  with  hay,  the  quantity  formed 
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vithin  twenij-four  hours  in  the  head  and  neck  amonnts  to  about  144  grammes 
for  1  Jdlogramme  of  head  and  neck  of  the  animal ;  or  in  other  words,  to  aboui 
14  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  the  parts.  The  following  table  shows  the 
eonstitntion  of  the  lymph,  wnioh  was  in  the  two  cases  examined,  almost  the 
same* 

1000  parU  of  lymph  oonUin  1000  1000 

/  *  \  parti  of  part*  oT 

065*17  fenun,  44-83  dot.  semm.  dot. 

Water 91468    ...  4068  ...  957*61    ...  907-3t 

Kbrin —       ...  218  ...  —        ...  4866 

Albumen 30-59")  ...  ...  3202 )  ... 

Pat  and  fatty  acids    •    .    .  117  ^  ...  1-54  ...  1-23  S  ...  34  36 

Other  orgamc  matters    .    .  r69J  ...  ...  178)... 

Mineral  salts 7*04    ...  0*43  ...  736    ...  9  66 


Chloride  of  sodium    .    .    .  540    ...  0  27  ...  6-65  ...  607 

Soda 1-24    ...  003  ...  130  ...  0-60 

Potash Oil    ...  005  ...  Oil  ...  I'O? 

Solphuric  add 0*08 

Phosphoric  acid  combined  S* ...  001  ...  008  ...  OlS 

with  alkali 002  3...  ...  002  ...  015 


SaS^oliSJaei.:    :    JOI*    •'"       007    ...        0-20    ...        1-69 

Prom  experiments  on  two  other  foals,  the  author  concludes  that  the  chjle 
passing  within  twenty-four  hours  through  the  cervical  portion  of  the  thoracic 
flbict  amounts  to  about  6*6  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  chyle  collected  several  hours  after  a  meal  consisting  of  hay  and 
meal  pap^  differed  only  very  slightly  from  the  lymph  obtained  from  the  lymphatic 
Vessel  of  the  neck ;  the  author  ascribes  the  principal  difference,  consbtmg  in 
the  presence  of  iron  in  the  chyle,  to  the  adniixture  of  h»matosin.  For  the 
analysis  of  the  chyle  we  refer  to  the  essay.  The  quantity  of  chyle  obtainable 
from  the  thoracic  duct  was  almost  doubled-*vi2.,  13  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
body  in  twentj[-fonr  hours^  when  the  animal  was  f^d  on  milk. 

'the  comparison  of  the  constitution  of  tlie  food  consumed  with  tliat  of  the 
fluid  passing  through  the  thoracic  duct  within  twenty-four  hours,  shows  that 
almost  one-half  of  this  fluid  has  its  origin  not  in  the  chyme,  is,  therefore,  not 
chyle  proper,  but  is  derired  from  the  blood,  and  is  consequently  lymph,  while 
the  other  half  is  chyle  proper.  The  examination  of  the  blood  of  the  same 
animal  leads  to  the  inference,  that  at  least  half  of  the  total  amount  of  blood, 
and,  in  particubir,  its  intercellular  fluid,  passes  over  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours  into  the  lymphatic  system.  The  quantity  of  chyle  and  the  per-centage 
of  salts  carried  in  twenty-four  hours  through  the  thoracic  duct,  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  total  amount  of  the  intercelluhur  fluid  of  the  blood.  The  formation  of 
lymph  from  the  blood,  according  to  Schmidt's  yieWi  is  represented  by  the 
following  table  t 

fat  and  Albumen, 

tfattr.       fioUds.      ikttr     nbrin.  bcmatosin,  8a!tf« 

adds.  fugar.  &o. 

1,060  gitas.  of  blood  contain 80ft'4f  ...  Ififtl  ...  S'64  ...  S-Sl  ...  IftOST  ...  7'6« 

48Sgrma.  of  l/mph  contain  461*70  .»     21*57  ...  O'OS  ...  1*05  ...     16  S8  ...  3  61 

tlO'7  gnnf.  of  blood-globnlet.  to- 
getlMr  with  the  remainder  of 
tlia  itttercaUnlar  ftoidcarfkdoii 
In  the bloodresMlfl <48'7f  ...  172*04  ...  SOI  ...  t'U  ...  18400  ...  8*00 

*  S  ft  3.  Setschenow  has  obtamed  from  100  Tolumes  of  Tenons  blood  of  dogft 
S5*21  carbonic  acid,  410  oxygen,  0*78  nitrogen.    The  author  found  the  quan* 
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ikj  of  flonply-difiited  cwiioiiie  acid  itirj  imall,  that  of  looteij-bowid 
aeid  so  oonsiderable  as  to  allow  obIt  a  small  proportion  of  it  to  be  apcouniiMB 
as  demed  from  the  bicarboiiated  alkali  of  the  Mood ;  be  therefore  eoMMiers 
the  greater  portion  of  the  acid  as  loosely  oonbhied  intik  phosph«ke  of  aod%  m 
view  which  nas  been  pronounced  already  by  Fernet. 

4.  Lassana  endeavoars  to  prore  by  his  own,  and  by  Bettrami's  researches, 
that  fibrin  is  a  product  of  ^e  retrogressive  metaniorpnosis,  a  view  which  had 
been  adopted  oy  many  physiologists  already,  before  the  publication  of  the 
author's  letter  to  Liebig.  Lussana  has  further  devoted  much  study  to  the 
establishment  of  the  hypothesis  that  fibrin  has  its  origin  in  the  UBed-i^ 
mnacubur  fibre.  . 

Thb  Report  on  Nutrition,  Metamorphosb  of  Tissue,  Secretion.  'Nervous 
System,  and  Senses,  has  been  postponiMi  to  the  Julv  number.    * 

The  following  papers  are  likewise  of  interest^  but  for  want  of  space  ooold  not 
be  analysed : — 

•         •         •  «         « 

B.  Dunn :  Some  Observations  on  the  Tegmnentary^  Differences  among  the 

Races  of  Man.    ([Joumd  of  the  Ethnofogical  Society,  vol  iv.  p.  3S.) 
E.  Dunn :  Physiological  and  Psychological  £videnoe  in  rapport  oi  the  Uaitf 
of  the  Human  Species.    (From  the  Sthnological  Transactions,  Jnk  SOlh, 
1859.) 
Thomas  Graham :  On  Liquid  Transpiration  in  Relatico.  to  Cfaenical  Goapoa- 

tion.    (Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  vol  xi.  p.  381, 1861.) 
A.  Hqmsius :  On  the  Division  of  Albumen.  (Archiv  von  Donders  nnd  Bexlin, . 

vol.  u. ;  and  Canstalfs  Jahresbericht  fiir  1860,  vol.  L  p.  1, 1861.) 
Gunning :  On  the  Imbibition  of  Animal  Membranes.    (Araiiv  v.  Dondera  nnd 

Berlin,  vol.  ii;  and  Caastatt,  loc.  cit.,  p.  1.) 
Eckhard :  On  the  Celerity  of  Diffusion  throng  Animal  Membranes.  (Eekhtt^a 
Beitrage  zur  Anatom.  und  Physiologic^  voL  iL  p.  159 ;  and  Canstat^  kc. 
cit.,  p.  1.) 
L.  Ordaistein :  On  the  Parotid  Saliva  of  Man.    (Giessen,'  1859 ;  and  CSsiu 

statt,  loc.  di,  p.  115.) 
Planer:  The  Gases  of  the  Digestive  Tub^s,  and  their  Relations  to  the  Blood. 
(Sitzungsberichte  d.  Wiener  Akademir,  voL  xliL  p.  307;  ud  Meiasner's 
Bericht,  loc.  eit.,  p.  258.) 
M.  Schiff :  Report  on  the  Expmmentsperfonoed  m Prof. Schiff's Physiological 
Laboratory  in  the  Course  of  1860.    Digestion.    (Archiv  d.  Hfilkinde 
Jahrgang,  1861,  p.  229.) 
W.  Brinton :  Experiments  and  Obsorvationa  on  the  Stmctnre  and  Fnnction  of 
the  Stomach  in  the  Vertebrate  Glass.    (Proc  of  the  Roy.  Soc,  voL  zL 
p.  357. 1861.) 
J.  B^sslin^ :  Rhythmic  Contracti<ms  on  the  Cardia  of  the  Stomach  of  Rabbits 

(Cardia-pulse).    (Moleschotf  s  Untenuchungen,  vol.  viL  p.  369, 1860.) 
F.  Martin :  The  Peristaltic  Movements  of  the  Litestinal  Tube    (GieMeB, 

1859 ;  and  Canstatt,  k>c  dt,  p.  112.) 
Luschka,  Prof. :  On  the  Peritoneal  Covering  of  the  CsBCum,  and  on  the  Fossa 

IHo-CKcalis.    (Virchow's  Archiv,  vol.  xxi.  p.  285, 1861.) 
F.  Cohn :  On  Proteinaceous  Crrstals  in  Potatoes.    (Erdmann's  TiiiiiiJ,  voL 

Ixxx.  p.  129 ;  and  Canstatt,  loc.  cit,  p.  229.) 
A.  Chauveau :  Experiments  Performed  at  Alfort  (m  the  Sounds  of  the  Heart. 

(Gaz.  des  Hopit.,  1860,  No.  1250 
H.  Jacobson :  Contribution  to  the  Kannodynamik.    (Aiehir  fur  ^'***Tm  and 

HiysioL,  1860,  p.  80.) 
Poisendle:  On  the  Pressore  of  the  Bk)od  in  the  Arteriia  Sntem.    (Oomt. 
Reni,  vioL  L  AoAt»  I860.)  ^^ 
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^.  Mmttj:  Eeieacdies  on  the  Siaie  of  the  CirculatioB,  from  ihe  Characterg  of 
the  Poke,  furnished  br  a  New  Sphjgmographion.  (Brown-SiSquard'd 
Joom.  de  la  FhysioL,  yoL  iii.  p.  24:1,  JL8G0.) 

Moilin:  Note  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Poise.  (Gaz.  Med.  de  Paris,  1860, 
No.  18.)  — »         » 

C  Gerfaardt :  The  Position  of  the  Diaphragm.    T^binffen,  1860. 

A.  H.  Shoemaker :  On  the  Aotion  of  the  IntereostalJiascles.    (Archiv  f.  d.. 

HoUaend.  Beitrage,  vol.  n.  p.  197, 1860 ;  and  Caastatt's  Bericht  loo.  eit., 

^13L) 
W.  Koeter :  On  the  Aoticm  of  the  Eespiratoiy  Mnseles,  especially  the  Intet- 

ooetal  Musdee.    (Arch.  f.  d.  Hollaend.  Beit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  408.) 
C  Baconder :  Observations  and  Historical  Notiees  on  the  Actions  of  the  In- 

terooatal  Museles.    (Erlangen,  1860.) 
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HALP-YEABLT  BEPORT  ON  MATERIA  MEIJICA  AND 

THERAPEUTICS. 

Bj  ROBSBS  HUHTBS  S«MPLB,  K  J>. 

•ff  tte  BqFid  OoBtCe  «r  Pl^mMMH,  Pk^asin  to  lb«  au  PuerM  aad  Korthan 

Dmp9DMmrj^  Londoa. 

1*  Omiie  TreatwieMi  cf  Gladden  {in  He  Hone)  by  the  Arteniie  of  Sttyehnia, 
(Joomaf  des  Y6t6riiiaires  de  Toulouse,  June,  1861.) 

MIL  Sftoouon  and  Bassi,  Professors  of  the  Yetermarj  Scliool  of  Turin,  have 
amrtained  that  a  fpuamt  fabout  fifteen  ffrains)  of  arseaite  of  stryehma  ad- 
MUBlered  to  a  hone  of  fall  size,  producea  in  twenty  minates  the  eonvuUioas 
vUdi  are  peculiar  to  p(U8oning  by  stryehma,  and  that  with  sixty  centigrammes 
(a  cemt^ranuiie  is  '1543  of  a  grain)  a  slight  mnscalar  contraction  was  the  oa^ 
molt.  In  cases  of  glanders,  thev  therdbre  administered  a  dose  of  twenty 
nflixnimiii  i»  which  they  graduaily  raised  to  sixty  and  eighty  centigrammes. 
Ihe  drug  is  givea  with  br^  in  tiie  form  of  pills.  The  experiments  proyed 
that  the  binanemte  was  aiore  efficacious  than  the  arsenite.  Of  fortj  norses 
aAseted  with  gkaders,  the  results  of  treatment  were  ascertained  in  thirty.  Of 
ikese  tiiirty,  eighteen  were  cured  by  the  administratioa  of  the  arsenite  of 
atiyoluua,  but  the  lemaiwng  twelve  were  not  improved  by  the  treatment,  and 
ihrr  were  killed  as  being  incurable.  These  results  require  confirmation,  but 
in  Jrranoe,  where  the  arsenite  of  strychnia  has  wshx  ho&k  employed,  the  cure 
of  glanders  in  horses  has  never  been  observed  in  such  a  large  proportion. 


n.  Om  ike  Efficacy  of  a  (kmAimiH<m  &f  Cubehs  mnd  CopailHi  in  9ome  Affectioni 
the  Neck  of  the  Bladder  and  the  Prostatic  Part  of  the  Urethra,    By  Dr. 
Caudmokt.    (Bulletin  Gln^ral  dc  Th^rapeutique,  July  30, 1861.) 

Dr.  Candmont  has  employed  eubebs  and  copaiba  in  different  affections  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  prostatic  iK)rtion  of  the  urethra,  and  the 
results  have  convinced  him  that  these  medicines  exert  a  much  meore 
eertaia  action  over  these  parts  than  over  the  anterior  portion  of  the  lunnary 
eanaL  In  some  cmcs,  he  administered  the  eopaiba  alon^  in  other  cases  the 
cobdiB  alone ;  b«t  in  ^^eneral  he  eombines  these  two  dnu^,  because  it  appeared 
to  htm  that  the  digestive  organs  were  more  tolerant  of  their  administration 
m  this  fonn.  The  morind  conditions  in  which  these  medicines  are  indicated, 
■lajr  be  referred  to  forms  of  neuralgia  or  inflammation.  The  neuralgic  cases 
begin  suddenljr,  without  being  pre^ded  bv  anjr  functi<Hial  disturbance,  and  the 
syasptoms  are  immediately  very  severe ;  tnere  is  frec^aent  desire  to  make  water, 
■erere  pain  daring  that  pcoeess,  and  espedally  at  its  conclusion,  and  darting 
puis  along  Uie  inferior  sarfMse  of  the  penis  during  the  intervals  of  micturition. 
This  nrarugic  form  oeeors  in  persons  vriio  are  subject  to  neuralgia  ia  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  other  class  of  cases  presents  an  inflammatory  character, 
and  a  few  drt^  of  blood  aie  Toided  at  the  tai  of  eadi  act  of  micturition.  Hie 
grei^  nnmbc^  of  such  oases  may  be  referred  to  a  bleanorrheal  or  rheumatic 
<nigin,  and  the  urine  deposits  gravel,  or  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
mucus  or  muoo-pus.  In  all  these  cases,  whether  neuralgic  or  inflammatory, 
the  use  of  copaiba  and  eubebs  is  very  successful,  and  entirely  removes  the  pain 
in  ficom  twentv-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  Dr.  Caudmont  administers  these 
medicines  in  the  form  of  sugar-plums  {dragies),  each  containing  fortr  centi- 
graaimea  of  the  mixed  eubebs  and  eopaiba  (a  coitigramme  is  *1543  ot  a  troy 
gndn),  and  fifteen,  ei^teen,  or  twenty-four  of  these  are  given  every  d^r, 
the  iatemty  of  the  disease. 
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HL  On  ike  leneficial  EffecU  of  Jpiol  m  Amenonkcea  and  Dytmenorrhma^ 
(Bulletin  G^^ral  de  Thdrapentiqae^  September  30tli,  1861.) 

Some  recent  observations  haye  been  made  in  Italy  bj  MM.  Galileo  and  Pog* 

fnohi,  on  the  therapentical  action  of  aniol  in  amenorniGea  and  dysmenorrfaoea. 
en  cases  are  recoraed  by  M.  GaUioo,  all  proving  the  efficacy  of  apiol  in  these 
complaints,  and  the  following  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  bene« 
ficial  results  following  its  employment.  A  lady,  aged  thirty*three,  had  suf* 
fered  for  fifteen  years  from  severe  nervous  symptoms  of  an  hysterical  characta^ 
for  which  many  remedial  measures  were  recommended,  and  especially  bleeding. 
These  symptoms  were  aggravated  at  the  menstrual  periods,  and  the  discharge 
presented  the  appearance  of  washings  of  flesh  mixed  with  serositv,  lasting  fnnn 
rbur  to  twelve  hours,  and  accompanied  by  uterine  tenesmus.  M.  Poggeaohi 
determined  to  treat  this  dysmenorrhoea  at  the  onset,  and  therefore  at  the  first 
appearance  of  the  return  of  the  menstrual  period  he  gave  the  patient  a  capsule 
of  apiol  in  the  morning  and  another  in  the  evening.  On  the  evening  01  the 
next  day  a  slight  flow  of  blood  appeared,  but  was  suppressed  in  the  night.  On 
the  morning  of  the  second  day  the  menstrual  discharge  returned  pretty  abun- 
dantly, ana  with  all  its  normal  physical  characters ;  it  was  no  longer  a  serosity 
tinged  with  blood.  It  lasted  ror  the  first  time  for  three  days,  without  the 
appearance  of  the  habitual  nervous  derangement.  The  next  month  the  use  of 
tne  apiol  was  resumed,  and  the  menses  appeued  as  before.  From  this  period 
the  lady  obtained  more  relief  than  she  had  experienced  for  fifteen  years,  and 
ahe  therefore  desired  to  continue  the  use  of  tne  apiol  for  several  menstrual 
periods,  and  thus  became  perfecUy  welL 


lY.  Can  o/Aicitet  cured  by  an  Injection  of  Iodine,    (Journal  de  M^ecine 

de  Bordeaux,  September,  1861.) 

A  woman,  aged  twenty-nine,  at  the  termination  of  an  obstinate  attack  of 
intermittent  fever  followed  by  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen,  bronchitis,  inve- 
terate epistaxis,  and  intercurrent  anasarca,  accompanied  by  hydropericardium, 
iras  affected  with  permanent  ascites,  and  (sdema  of  the  lower  extremities.  Dr. 
Galli  employed  various  kinds  of  diuretics,  and  in  less  than  two  years  he  punc- 
tured the  aodomen  twenty-one  times.  On  the  occasion  of  puncturing  it  for 
the  twenty-second  time,  he  injected  a  solution  of  ten  grammes  of  the  uooholic 
tincture  of  iodine  and  one  gramme  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  one  hundred 
grammes  of  distilled  water;  he  then  made  slight  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the 
abdomen,  and  about  a  minute  after  the  injection  he  evacuated  the  serositj 
fitill  contained  in  the  peritoneum,  mixed  with  the  decomposed  solution  of 
iodine  and  presentinff  numerous  coa^a  of  albumen.  There  was  immediately 
acute  pain;  a  simple  diachylon  pluster  was  applied  to  ihe  wound,  and  a 
moderately  ti^ht  bandage  round  the  body.  Pentonitb  of  a  severe  character 
ensued  for  thirty-six  hours,  but  it  was  trotted  snooessfuUv  by  ice  given  inter- 
nally, and  two  poultices  containing  laudanum.  Afterwards  an  emulsion  was 
Siven  containmg  acetate  of  potash  and  castor  oil,  which  produced  abundant 
iuresis,  and  the  cure  was  completed.  The  patient  left  her  bed  a  week  after 
the  operation,  and  in  another  week  she  was  employed  in  her  usual  avocations. 


V.  On  ihe  TJte  of  Cuhehs  in  ihe  Simple  Ureihriiis  of  Women,    By  Professor 
Tbousseau.    (Bulletin  Q^n^ral  de  Thdrapeutique,  July  15tl^  1861.) 

Simple  urethritis  is  a  disease  which  b  tolerably  fre^ent  in  young  girl^  bnt 
more  frequent  in  married  women,  and  it  is  characterized  by  a  frequent  oesire 
to  make  water,  with  severe  smarting  during  mioturitiony  and  vesical  tenesmus 
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laitbg  some  mmutes  afterwards.  Trousseau  has  known  patients  obliged  to 
go  to  the  water-closet  ten  or  fifteen  times  in  an  hour,  and  after  having  passed 
a  few  drops  of  urine  thejr  went  on  straining  for  a  minute  or  more,  so  imperious 
VB8  the  sensation  of  desiring  to  evacuate  the  bladder,  which,  however,  was 
perfect^  emptj.  In  some  cases,  it  would  appear  that  the  iuflamniation  is 
jpropagated  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder.  Trousseau  has  never 
found  this  disease  to  assume  a  serious  form,  and  it  is  seldom  accompanied  with 
fever,  but  there  are  often  pains  in  the  loins  and  hypogastrium  analogous  to 
those  observed  in  cystitis  and  metritis.  Urethritis  is  rather  common  after 
Ijing.in,  after  miscarriage,  or  at  the  period  of  menstruation,  and  in  some  cases 
it  appears  to  be  connected  with  an  herpetic  diathesb.  Whatever  may  be  the 
exact  foim  of  this  disease,  cubebs  are  successfully  employed  in  its  removal. 
Trousseau  has  employed  this  treatment  for  more  than  twenty  vears,  and 
the  nse  of  cubebs  was  suggested  by  its  efficacy  in  venereal  blennorrhagia.  In 
simple  urethritis  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  large  doses  of  cubebs,  and  in  general 
the  powder  may  be  prescribed  in  tne  dose  of  5ss.  to  5i*>  twice  a  dav,  at  meals. 
It  anonld  be  continued  several  days,  and  as  long  as  the  symptoms  last ;  when 
improvement  b^ins  the  cubebs  are  given  only  once  a  day  for  a  week,  and  in 
the  following  week,  if  the  improvement  continues,  the  cutfebs  are  given  on^ 
ODoc  every  second  day. 

YL  Sonte  Observations  on  the  Therapeutical  Applications  of  Glycerine, 
(L'Union  M^cale,  August  Ist,  1861.) 

In  a  memoir  lately  written  by  M.  Demarquay  on  the  subject  of  glycerine, 
the  author  makes  the  following  remarks  on  tne  therapeutical  properties  of  that 
tuhetanoe.  When  applied  to  the  organic  tissues,  glycerine  penetrates  and 
soiks  them  so  as  to  render  them  transparent,  but  it  dissolves  some  of  them, 
tnd  it  is  thus  that  by  prolonged  contact  it  contracts,  attenuates,  and  dissolves 
the  blood-corpuscles.  Applied  in  surgical  cases,  it  diminishes  the  secretion  of 
pus,  is  easily  removed,  and  never  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  wound,  which 
until  the  period  of  cicatrization  is  always  clean,  and  therefore  never  requires 
▼ashing.  In  bums,  deep  abscesses,  fistulous  passages,  ulcerations,  and 
^'^'^C'^y  glycerine,  combined  vrith  appropriate  medication,  assists  the  in- 
ternal tr«itment  very  remarkably.  In  diseases  of  the  skin,  except  those  which 
ve  associated  with  fever,  clycerine  has  been  employed  beneficially ;  and  in 
hjpcnesthesia  of  the  genital  organs,  a  disease  which  is  often  very  obstinate, 
the  application  of  pure  glycerine  has  proved  very  useful.  It  soothes  the  pain 
ef  zona,  and  has  been  serviceable  in  pruriginous  affections.  A  ^ood  prepara* 
tion  for  the  skin  is  a  mixture  of  glvcerine  and  collodion,  which  is  supple  and 
•dheres  closely  to  the  surface.  Itcn  has  been  cured  by  a  single  friction  of 
glycerine  and  sulphur,  and  lupus  has  been  cured  by  an  application  of  glycerine 
tnd  iodide  of  potassium.  Glycerine  is  especiallv  useful  in  vaginitis,  and^  is 
sometimes  introduced  into  the  vagina  by  means  of  plugs  soaked  with  glycerine 
containing  tannin  or  alum.  It  has  also  been  employed  internally  in  cases  of 
phthisis,  scrofula,  dysentery,  &c.,  hut  experience  is  still  wanting  to  prove  its 
efficacy  in  these  diseases. 

Vn.  On  the  Therapeutical  Effects  ofCokhicum  Jutumnale  in  Rheumatism  and 
Oout,    (Archives  Gdnerales  de  M^decine,  July,  IS61.) 

The  late  Dr.  GroupO,  of  Hennes,  has  left  a  posthumous  work,  in  which  he 
ex|dains  the  experimental  results  which  he  obtained  as  to  the  action  of  col« 
chicum,  in  a  series  of  observations  made  upon  his  patients  and  upon  himself. 
B  has  been  generally  believed  that  the  efficacy  of  colchlcum  depends  upon  its 
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porgatire  action,  because  the  olyine  eracnations  often  ooinciide  with  the  £b- 
api>earance  of  pain ;  bat  Dr.  Gonpil  thinks  that  this  riew  b  fonnded  upon  a 
serions^  and  dangerous  error.  Me  shows  that  when  odchicum  is  taken  in 
Tcry  minute  doses,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  pains  eease  without  any 
evacuations  having  occurred ;  and  as  to  the  effect  of  purgatives  administciwl 
in  combination  witn  colchicum,  they  tend  to  diminish  its  action  rather  tbn 
to  increase  it.  He  therefore  advises  the  cmplojrment  of  colcfaicom  alone  in- 
stead of  the  usual  compound  formulae.  He  considers  that  the  real  aoti(Hi  of 
colchicum  is  that  at  first  it  irritates  slightly  the  digestive  passages,  and  after- 
wards produces  symptoms  which  mav  oe  referred  to  the  nervous  system ;  it 
is  then  absorbed,  circulates  with  the  blood  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  on  its 
return,  or  secondarily,  it  increases  the  intestinal,  the  urinary,  and  even  tfe 
cutanMua  secretion.  If  the  drug  has  been  taken  in  small  and  repeated 
doses,  it  may  happen  that  the  gout  ceases  without  any  evacuation  by  the 
bowels,  but  after  a  more  or  less  abundant  evacuation  of  urine  or  perspiratian. 
As  for  the  bad  effects  which  are  attributed  to  colchicum,  such  as  metastasis  of 
the  disease,  intestinal  ulcerations,  and  death.  Dr.  QoupU  thinks  that  some  of 
the  consequences  are  due  to  the  medicines  with  wmch  oddiienm  is  often 
associated,  and  that  when  the  drag  is  used  carefully,  and  not  gtvoi  for  too 
long  a  time,  no  unpleasant  results  are  to  be  feared. 


Vm.  On  the  Preparation  and  Vm  of  Natural  Iodized  Wine,    By  Dr.  Boihxt. 
(Bulletin  Gdn6ral  de  Tb6rapeutique,  October  15, 1861,  p.  313.) 

The  empbyme&t  of  iodine  in  the  natural  state  is  not  a  new  idea,  for  it  may 
be  traced  to  a  remote  antiquity,  although  it  was  formerly  given  empirically, 
and  without  any  knowled^  of  its  administration.  Thus  I^oscondes  aad 
Galen  recommexided  sponge  in  goitre  and  scrofula,  and  in  the  same  diseases 
the  Chinese  admmistered  sponge  and  sea-plants  reduced  to  powder.  In  the 
thirteenth  centuir,  Amaud  de  Yilleneuve,  a  physician  of  Monij[>ellierp  treated 
^itre  and  scrofula  successfully  with  burnt  sponge,  and  up  to  the  penod  when 
iodine  was  discovered,  no  physician  employed  any  other  remedy.  But  since 
chemical  analysis  proved  tne  existence  of  iodine  m  sea  plants,  mineral  watcn, 
ood-liver  oil,  &e.,  it  has  been  known  why  these  substances,  apparently  so 
different,  agree  in  their  curative  powers ;  and  iodine  in  the  pure  state  has 
been  mployed  in  medicine  to  the  exclusion  of  iodized  bodies  in  their  natural 
eondition.  The  researches  and  observations  of  MM.  Boussingault,  Canto, 
Fourcault,  Meyrao,  Nience,  Granjge,  Chatin,  &c.,  appear  to  prove  that  goitre, 
cretinism,  and  sorcifula  ao  not  exist  or  are  mudi  less  common  in  all  the  ooua- 
triea  of  the  world  where  iodine  is  found  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  aoil^  the 
air,  the  waters,  and  the  food,  and  that  the  energv  of  the  vital  functions  is  in 
direct  juroportion  to  the  quantity  of  iodine  in  m&  eoonom j ;  and  Dr.  Boiatt 
therefore  argues  that  iodine  should  be  regarded  as  an  artide  of  food  rather 
than  as  a  medicine,  since  it  enters  into  the  ocnaposition  of  so  many  substances 


necessary  to  life.  He  thinks  that  the  best  mode  of  administering  iodine  is 
in  a  state  of  minute  subdivision  with  various  articles  of  food  and  orink;  aad, 
on  the  whole,  he  gives  the  preference  to  iodized  wine,  because  this  is  the  form 
which  appears  to  him  the  best  adapted  for  administering  iodine  during  meals, 
and  because  wine  (in  France)  is  a  daily  article  of  consumption,  ana  agrees 
best  with  everybody.  In  preparing  this  iodized  wine,  Dr.  Boinet  adonts  a 
process  which  appears  to  him  to  fulfil  the  object  ho  has  in  view,  name^,  to 
lorm  a  natural  iodized  preparation  which  is  more  agreeable  to  the  tonffue^  the 
throat,  and  the  stomach,  thau  the  ordinary  preparations  of  tincture  of  iodine 
and  iodide  of  potassium.  He  prepares  this  wine  at  the  time  of  the  vinti^ 
by  placing  in  the  vat  a  thick  layer  of  bunches  of  grapes,  and  over  them  a  layer 
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of  aea  fJaiits  ledaoed  to  powdery  or  eren  a  layer  of  ashes  from  the  same  plants, 
UkBa  aDother  layer  of  grapes,  then  another  layer  of  sea  plants,  and  so  on  in 
soceeaaion  until  the  rat  is  falL  The  Tatting  then  bt^uis,  and  lasts  from 
ifteea  to  twenty  days^  aeoording  to  the  temperatore.  When  the  wine  is  fit 
to  draw  oat»  and  the  aloohol  ami  carbonic  aod  formed  by  fermentation  havo 
dissohed  the  iodine  contained  in  the  sea  plants,  then  the  wine  is  transferred 
into  casks^  being  extracted  from  the  vat  by  means  of  a  stop-cock.  The  wine 
thns  prepared  is  called  by  Dr.  Boinet  natural  iodised  wine  {vim  iodd  tuUurel^ ; 
It  is  preserred  as  well  as  common  wine,  and  is  not,  like  the  syrups,  liable  to 
famoitation  and  decomposition.  The  dose  in  which  it  is  given  by  Dr.  Boinet 
is  from  two  to  three  table-spoonfuls  a  d&y  for  adults,  and  two  to  three  tea- 
spoonfuls  a  day  for  children.  He  reoommends,  in  cases  where  the  use  of 
lodinB  ia  indicated,  that  this  wine  should  be  used  for  a  long  time  and  in  small 
dosea^  as  he  thinks  sudi  a  course  preferable  to  the  admmistration  of  largo 
doses  in  a  short  period. 

OL  Om  tie  Amloyment  of  Acetate  of  Lead  in  LtcipieMt  Hjfpertropky  cf  the 
Heart.    Bj  Dr.  YALEirriK.    (L'Union  M^cale,  September  12, 1861.) 

Dr.  Valentin  does  not  claim  to  be  the  first  originator  of  the  treatment  of 
ean£ae  hynertrophy  b;^  the  acetate  of  lead,  for  in  1855,  Dr.  Brachet,  of  Lyons, 
proposed  this  metliod  in  a  memoir  read  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  Although 
ae  latter  physician  avowed  his  ignorance  of  the  mode  in  which  the  acetate 
of  lead  openUes  in  such  cases,  he  thought  its  action  might  be  due  to  its 
Mdingent  properties,  which  assisted  the  contraction  of  the  capillaries,  and 
tima  prodnoed  the  absorption  of  the  hypertrophied  molecules.  Acocnrding  to 
kia  views,  it  would  have  an  elective  ana  special  action  on  the  heart,  analogous 
to  that  of  mercury  on  the  salivary  glands,  of  cantharides  on  the  bladder,  and 
•f  diuretics  on  thie  kidneys.  M.  Brachet's  opinions,  however,  were  disputed 
on  rather  strong  grounds,  and  Dr.  Valentin  now  endeavours,  hj  a  new  series 
of  observations,  to  throw  some  further  light  upon  the  question.  He  first 
adduces  some  clinical  facts  to  show  that  acetate  of  lead  really  produces  a 
definite  astringent  effect  upon  the  vascular  system,  and  he  then  relates  some 
ewes  in  which  the  heart  was  appar^itly  enlaiged,  and  in  which  the  symptoms 
were  relieved  by  the  use  of  the  salt.  He  does  not  assert  that  old  aneurisms 
or  confirmed  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  can  be  remedied  by  this  kind  of 
treatment ;  but  if  it  be  admitted  that  these  diseases  commence  by  a  slight 
inerease  in  the  tissue  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  causing  tumultuous  move- 
Meats  of  the  chesty  want  of  breath,  oppresaion,  cough,  nigntmare,  &o.,  and  if 
it  be  proved  that  these  syinptoms  are  relieved  by  the  treatment  now  pro- 
posed, th«i  Dr.  Valentin  thinks  that  the  profession  must  recognise  the  efficacy 
of  sugar  of  lead  in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 


JL  On  iAe  Efficacy  of  Fepsine  in  the  Inanition  of  Newlv-horn  Children. 
(Moniteur  des  Sciences  Medicates,  July,  1861.) 

The  efficacy  of  pepsine  has  been  often  proved  in  cases  where  the  stomach  \z 
moapable  of  the  act  of  chymification,  and  Dr.  Joulin  has  employed  thb  sub- 
stance successfully  in  the  following  case  of  a  newly-born  child.  The  infant 
was  bom  at  the  full  time,  but  was  incompletely  developed,  presenting  only  the 
i^ipearance  of  a  seven-months'  child.  Dr.  Joulin  considercKl  that  this  condi- 
tion was  owing  partly  to  fibrous  d^neration  of  theplacenta,  and  partly  to 
^  foct  that  the  milk  was  vomited  after  each  meal.  He  therefore  ordered  one 
gramme  (about  fifteen  grains)  of  pepsine  to  be  divided  into  ten  powders,  and 
c«e  powder  to  be  taken  in  a  few  drops  of  sugared  water,  while  the  mother 
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allowed  the  milk  to  flow  into  the  in^t's  mouth,  for  it  had  not  sirengifa 
enough  to  take  the  breast.  This  treatment  was  commenced  on  the  8th  of 
May,  and  no  improvement  was  manifested  until  the  11th,  bat  on  that  day  the 
diarrhoea  began  sensibly  to  diminish,  the  voice  was  stronger,  and  the  suc- 
tion was  more  vigorous.  On  the  20th  the  digestion  was  gooa,  and  the  vomit- 
ing and  diarrhoea  had  finally  disappeared ;  but  the  pepsine  was  continued  till 
the  30th  of  June,  and  the  child  eventually  became  perfectly  welL  Dr.  Joulin, 
from  the  results  of  this  case  and  of  some  others  which  he  has  met  with  in  prac- 
tice, advises  pepsine  to  be  employed  whenever  the  practitioner  is  called 
to  cases  of  congenital  feebleness  with  arrest  of  devdopment  of  the  digestive 
system,  and  even  in  complicated  cases  in  which  the  lesion  affects  at  the  same 
time  the  dij^tivc  and  respiratory  systems.  By  removing  one  of  the  compli* 
cations  which  threaten  the  life  of  the  child,  nature  is  frequently  enabled  to 
complete  the  cure,  and  the  improvement  in  the  digestive  system  is  the  first 
object  to  be  accomplished. 

XL  On  the  Empl<^ment  of  Iodine  and  the  lodidei  in  Tnlereulout  Meninffidu 
(Bulletin  G6nmd  de  Th^rapeutique,  August  30, 1S61.} 

Dr.  Bourrousse  de  Laffore  has  lately  published  a  treatise  in  which  ho  pro- 
poses to  demonstrate  by  cases  the  curability  of  tuberculous  meimmtia  by 
means  of  iodine.  He  has  administered  iodide  of  potassium  in  large  doses  in 
acute  hydrocephalus,  and  this  treatment  has  been  attended  with  success.  £i^ 
cases  are  recorded  in  which  tlic  symptoms  of  acute  hydroo^halus  were  well 
marked,  and  which  were  all  cured.  The  effects  of  the  iodide  were  the  more 
<iuickly  developed  in  proportion  to  the  more  early  stage  of  the  disease.  Thus, 
in  three  slight  cases,  the  improvement  was  manifested  almost  immediately  after 
the  administration  of  the  medicine,  while  in  five  other  cases,  in  which  the 
disease  was  more  advanced  and  much  more  severe,  the  beneficial  effects  were 
not  observed  before  the  expiration  of  forty-eight  hours.  '\lm  difference  in 
the  results  appears  to  demonstrate  that  the  tuberculous  granulations  of  the 
meninges  resist  the  action  of  the  iodide  in  proportion  as  these  granulatioas 
are  more  highly  developed.  Dr.  Bourrousse  de  Laffore  therefore  concludes 
that  in  order  to  control  this  disease  there  is  a  positive  advantage  in  adminis* 
tering  the  iodide  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  editors  of  the  '  Bulletin  G^n^ral  de  Thdrapeutique  remark  that  what* 
ever  may  be  the  theoretical  explanation  of  the  facts  adduced  by  Dr.  Bourrousse 
de  Laffore,  the  facts  themselves  are  of  great  importance ;  and  if  his  obser* 
vations  should  be  confirmed  by  those  of  other  practitioners,  a  very  great 
service  would  be  rendered  to  medical  science  in  bnn^ng  within  the  reach  of 
medicine  a  disease  which  has  liitherto  been  considered  almost  always  in- 
curable. 


Xn.  On  the  Abtorption  of  Iodine  by  tie  Skin ;  and  on  the  Treatment  ofPlemi^ 
and  Endocarditis  by  Frictione  of  Iodine,  By  Dr.  Delioux,  of  Toulon. 
(Bulletin  G^ndral  de  Therapeutique,  September  30th,  1861.) 

Prom  repeated  observations  made  upon  patients.  Dr.  Delioux  has  been 
convinced  that  iodine,  when  rubbed  into  the  skin,  is  absorbed  into  the  system j 
and  although  it  is  introduced  in  less  quantity  into  the  tissues  than  when  it  is 
swallowed  by  the  mouth,  vet  it  is  found  by  the  usual  reagents  in  appreciable 
quantity  in  the  excreted  fluids.  In  fact,  the  compounds  of  iodine,  when 
rubbed  into  the  skin,  are  elimituitcd  from  the  system  in  the  same  manner  as 
substances  which  enter  by  other  surfaces ;  and  the  saliva  and  Uie  mine,  ia 
particular,  are  found  to  contain  the  absorbed  iodine.    The  reagents  employed 
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wore  merely  hydrochloric  acid  and  starch;  and  although  the  blue  colour^ 
cfaarscteristic  of  iodine,  was  less  intense  than  when  the  iodine  was  swallowed, 
it  was  nevertheless  perfectly  appreciable  in  most  cases ;  and  by  a  more  delicate 
aeries  of  tests  than  those  usually  employed,  it  was  shown  that  the  iodine  could  < 
be  detected  in  erery  instance. 

After  M.  D^lioux  had  thus  proved  that  the  iodine  was  really  introduced 
iido  the  system  by  the  iatraleptic  method,  he  was  induced  to  employ  iodine 
frictions  in  the  treatment  of  some  inflammations  of  serous  membranes  situated 
near  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  prepjaration  which  he  prefers  is  an  oint* 
sent  oompoecd  of  twoparts  of  iodine,  eight  parts  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
thirtT  parts  of  lard.  This  preparation  is  very  active,  and  never  nuls  to  irritate 
the  akm,  and  th««fore  it  should  be  empbyed  with  some  caution  in  persons 
whose  skins  are  delicate,  but  it  introduces  more  iodine  into  the  system  than 
any  other  local  application  of  iodine.  The  skin  should  previously  be  thorougfaij 
domed  in  order  to  leave  its  pores  open,  and  the  ointment  should  be  rubbS  in 
vkorously  for  five  minutes  at  least.  The  frictions  should  be  made  largely  over 
til  the  surface  corresponding  to  the  diseased  part,  and  rather  exceeding  its 
Umits,  and  should  be  repeated  night  and  morning.  Dr.  Delioux  states  that . 
he  now  possesses  the  records  of  twenty  cases,  in  which  this  method  of  treat* 
meat  has  subdued  intra-pleural  exudations,  some  supervening  on  acute  pleurisy, 
and  others,  thoogh  fewer  in  number,  of  a  chronic  nature,  ^he  treatment  lasted 
from  a  fortnight  to  two  months,  but  in  general  fifteen  to  twenty  days  were 
sdBcicnt  to  effect  the  resolution  of  the  lalse  membranes  produced  by  acute 
pleurisy.  In  order  that  the  therapeutical  observations  mi^ht  be  clearly  made,  the 
patients  with  pleurisy  were  subjected  to  the  iodine  frictions  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  remedy.  Some  haa  been  previously  treated  by  blisters,  and  it  waa 
because  blisters  alone  had  not  effected  a  cure  that  the  iodine  applications  were 
empbyed ;  and  it  appeared,  moreover,  that  the  absorption  of  iodine  was  more 
caergetic  over  the  scars  of  the  blisters.  Dr.  D^lioux  has  applied  the  same  treat- 
ment to  some  cases  of  pericarditis  without  decisive  results,  but  he  thinks  thi^ 
pericardial  pseudo-membranes  may  be  treated  advantageously  by  the  iodine 
frictions.  Bat  in  endocarditis  following  articular  rheumatism,  Dr.  Ddlioux  con* 
siders  this  treatment  to  be  decidedly  successful,  and  he  states  that  in  the  case 
of  two  patients  among  others,  treated  dilig^ently  with  iodine  frictions  aver  the 
precordial  region,  he  succeeded  in  obtaimng  the  complete  cessation  of  the 
bowing  murmur  over  the  heart,  and  probably  the  resolution  of  the  endocardiaL 
effusion  which  gave  rise  to  it.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  simultaneous  in- 
ternal employment  of  iodine  is  of  any  peculiar  efficacy,  and  the  resolution  of 
the  false  membranes  was  not  at  all  more  rapid  in  those  cases  where  iodine  was 
given  internally,  than  where  iodine  frictions  abne  were  employed. 


Xrn.  Om  fhe  Use  of  Chlorate  of  Potash  in  the  Treatment  of  Consumption  and 
Serofkla.  By  Dr.  Harkin,  of  Belfast.  (Dublin  Quarteriy  Journal  of 
Medicid  Science,  November,  1861.) 

Dr.  Harkin  was  induced  to  employ  chlorate  of  potash  in  the  treatment  of 
oonsumption  and  scrofula,  in  con^uenee  of  the  large  quantity  of  oxygen  con* 
tMosA  in  that  salt,  and  his  reasoning  is  that  as  these  diseases  are  in  great  mea- 
sure due  to  respiration  in  air  containinpp  a  deficiency  of  oxygen,  and  to  the 
consequent  deposition  of  carboy  in  the  form  of  tubercle,  so  the  cure  is  to  be 
aought  for  in  a  highly  oxygenated  body.  Repeated  observation  has  satisfied 
Dr/Harkin  that  by  the  use  of  chlorate  of  potash  the  blood  is  changed  and  its 
qnalitiea  are  improved,  and  from  his  experience  of  its  effects  during  a  oeriod  of 
neariy  eighteen  months,  he  considers  lumself  justified  in  stating  that  oy  using- 
Ika  aimple  remedy  a  specific  will  be  found  for  consumption  in  its  first  and 
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second  stages,  and  that  even  in  the  last  it  will  be  found  Tury  eflieaoioQS  in 
controlling  the  hectic  symptoms  and  the  colliquative  diarrhoea,  withont  in« 
creasing  the  perspirations  as  in  the  administration  of  ordiiuuy  astringent  reme- 
dies. The  coraiive  effects  of  the  salt  in  scrofula  are  said  hyDr.  Uaiidnto 
be  perfectly  astonishm^;  fifteen  or  twenty  days  generally  suffice  to  heal  the 
most  extensiye  ulcerations  of  the  cervical  and  submaxillary  riands ;  stntmous 
ophthalmia  yields  immediately  to  its  internal  use,  and  glandmr  enlargenienta 
and  indurations  of  a  scrofulous  character  in  any  part  of  the  bodjr,  appear  tD 
subside  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Dr.  Harkin  gives  it  inteinally  in  doses  o£ 
from  five  to  twenty  grains,  dissolved  in  water,  four  times  a  day.  He  has  dio 
used  it  as  match-paper,  burning  it  in  the  bedroom  before  the  patient  retires  to 
rest,  and  an  ointment  prepared  by  triturating  two  drachms  of  the  powdered 
salt  with  an  ounce  of  lard,  is  also  very  serviceable  in  the  removal  of  tumoun^ 
or  for  inunction  over  enlioged  joints.  When  administered  in  cases  of  oon- 
sumption,  its  effects  are  manif^ted  in  a  feeling  of  tonicity  and  -vigour  imparted 
to  the  system,  the  colour  of  the  skin,  and  particularly  of  the  nails^  gnwhialfy 
improves,  the  cough  diminishes,  and  diarrhoea,  if  present,  gradually  diaamears. 
As  the  treatment  proceeds,  the  phjrsical  signs  become  less  marked,  tbe  blood 
^ipears  altered  m  diaracter,  its  nbrine  and  red  oorpusdea  increase,  museolar 
energy  gradually  returns,  and  in  some  instances  even  a  disposition  to  pkthoim 
is  developed.  Dr.  Harkin  gives  the  particulars  of  three  cases  in  which  the  use 
of  chl<nrate  of  notash  was  attended  by  well-marked  benefit ;  one  was  a  case  of 
phthisis,  and  tne  other  two  were  cases  of  strumous  swellings  in  the  neck  and 
legs.  In  the  case  of  phthisis,  the  disease  had  reached  tbe  comrnenceroent  o£ 
the  staffc  of  softening,  as  was  indicated  by  moist  crepitatioa  on  aaseultstiQK 
and  duiness  on  percussion ;  but  bjr  the  insertion  (n  a  seton,  kept  open  fo 
several  months,  and  the  continuous  internal  use  of  chkmde  of  potaah,  all  the 
symptoms,  both  general  and  local,  were  favourably  modified,  and  the  patient 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  quite  cured.  The  other  two  cases,  in  wfakk 
there  was  scrofulous  swelling  (in  one  of  them  ulceration)  of  the  ocrvioil 
glands,  with  other  evidences  of  tubercular  disease,  were  entirely  cured  by  the 
use  of  the  chlorate.  Dr.  Harkin  relates  another  case,  in  which  the  chlorate  of 
potash  i^pears  to  have  acted  most  beneficially  in  ccmtrolling  tbe  diarrhoBa  of 
j^thisis. 

XIV.  On  the  Therapetdieal  JcfioM  of  S^4qmearboiuU€  of  Jmmoma  in  SeaHd 
Fecer,  By  Dr.  John  McNab,  of  Oban.  (Edinbor^  Medical  Jonina], 
October,  1861.) 

Dr.  McNab  considers  it  to  be  an  anthentic  and  incontestable  fiMt,  that  the 
cesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  exerts  a  decided  and  well-marked  beneficial  effect 
on  all  the  varieties  of  scarlet  fever,  and  he  thinks  that  its  action  must  be  re- 
ec^piised  as  special  or  specific,  just  as  quinine  has  a  specific  action  in  ag«e. 
In  the  ^ring  of  1859,  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  broke  out  in  Oban,  and 
apread  extensively  throughout  the  adjoining  dbtricts,  continuing  with  nnwated 
violence  for  about  eighteen  months.  The  variety  of  the  disease  that  chiefly 
manifested  itself  was  the  angmosa,  but  there  were  several  eases  of  botli  the 
simplex  and  the  maligna:  Shortly  after  its  appearance.  Dr.  NcNab  wee 
casually  led  to  use  the  sesquiearbonate  of  ammoma  as  a  garrie  for  the  thiiat» 
and  he  soon  became  deeply  impressed  with  its  benefidal  ^ects,  eo  that  he 
afterwards  employed  it  ,intemaUy.  When  used  as  a  gargle,  it  was  prescribed 
in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  of  the  salt  to  sit  ounces  of  water,  and  wboi 
orderea  internally  it  was  in  five  to  ten  grain  doses,  aoeording  to  the  age  aid 
strength  of  the  pitient,  and  given  three  tiines  a  day.  Dr.  McNab  eensidew 
that  the  specific  therapeuticiil  effects  of  the  sesquiearbonate  of  aniawnia  at 
eearlet  lever  depend  upon  its  direct  lufluence  on  the  special  yoed-peisai 
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present  in  tbe  sniem ;  and  that  the  sesquicarbonate  possesses  the  power  of 
Huinjging  or  modifjrmg  the  action  of  the  blood-poison,  or  in  other  words,  of 
nentnlizing  the  maieries  morbi.  Bat  apart  from  any  specific  influence  it  may 
exert,  it  seems  to  be  of  essential  service  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  ia 
conseqnenoe  of  its  dii^horetic  properties,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is 
a  prompt  diffasibie  stimulant,  especially  of  the  nervous  system,  while  it  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  of  not  accelerating  the  circulation.  l)r.  McNab  states, 
that  the  anasarcaj  so  often  a  sequela  of  scarlet  fever,  is  not  so  frequently  ob- 
served  in  those  cases  where  the  sesquicarbonate  is  administered  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease,  as  when  it  has  not  been  given  at  all,  or  given  only  whea 
tke  disease  is  fully  developed.  He  considers  that  this  favourable  result  is 
probably  due  to  thie  di^oretic  operation  of  the  remedy,  which,  when  freely  ad- 
niaistered,  relieves  the  kidney  of  the  undue  action  Uiey  would  otherwise  be 
obl%ed  to  perform  in  eliminating  the  blood-poison  through  the  urine. 


lY.  Om  OelniermU  EmploymetU  ofCkhroform  in  BiUary  Calculi,  Bepatie  CoUe^ 
mad  NervoMM  OmjolainU.  By  Dr.  £.  Bouchut.  (Bulletin  G^n^ral  da 
Th^rapentiqae,  July  30, 1861.) 

In  eini)loying  chloroform  internally,  M.  Bouchut  recommends  that  it  should 
be  given  in  combination  with  alcohol,  which  is  its  best  solvent.  The  alcohoUc 
sohtion  of  chloroform  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water,  and  it  may  be 
adnunistered  either  by  the  moutb  or  in  injection.  Theproportions  ouffht  to 
be,  one  part  of  chloroform  to  eight  parts  of  alcohol  This  alcoholic  solution 
forns  a  permanent  syrup  with  sugar,  and  may  be  preserved  for  several  months 
without  alteration,  and  it  also  mixes  with  wine,  giving  to  the  latter  a  very 
apreeable  flavour.  M.  Bouchut  emplovs  these  preoarations  of  alcoholized 
eUorofonn — namely,  a  syrup,  a  wine,  and  a  watery  solution.  Before  adminis- 
tcring  these  preparations  to  patients,  he  made  some  experiments  on  dogs,  the 
resoUs  of  wludi  proved  that  oy  the  above-mentioned  admixture,  the  anaesthetic 
adion  of  chl(m>form  was  diminished,  and  that  the  drug  mi^ht  be  thus  admi- 
nistered to  tbe  human  subject  without  inconvenience  in  smau  doses.  The  wine 
and  the  syrup  were  given  to  some  young  children  suffering  from  chorea,  and 
although  the  disease  was  not  removed,  no  disagreeable  effects  were  produced, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  headache  and  insensibility.  The  syrup  was  also 
triwa  b^r  M.  Bonchuf  s  house-surgeon,  who  suffered  only  a  little  headache^ 
viklKmi  inseosibili^.  The  drug  was  completely  absorbed,  for  his  urine  oon- 
tatned  a  notable  proportion  of  chloroform.  A  little  girl,  affected  vrith  epileptic 
▼ertigo,  had  an  injection  admimstercd  to  her  every  day,  consisting  of  two  parts 
of  chloroform,  two  of  alcohol,  and  250  of  dbtilled  water ;  she  felt  a  little  heat 
of  stomach,,  with  heaviness  in  the  head,  and  a  kind  of  transient  intoxication, 
but  no  anaesthesia,  and  the  vertigo  was  nearly  removed  by  the  treatment. 
From  the  observations  made  npon  the  lower  animals  and  on  man,  it  follows 
that  chloroform,  employed  internally,  in  solution,  in  water,  or  in  wine,  does  not 
possess  the  anaesthetic  properties  which  might  be  attributed  to  it.  In  the 
^gestive  canal,  it  produces  no  effect  in  a  oose  which,  when  taken  in  vapour 
ii^  the  air-tubes,  would  produce  anaesthesia.  M.  Bouchut  considers  that 
diloroform  exercises  a  wdl-marked  solvent  action  on  biliary  calculi,  and  much 
more  powerful  than  that  of  ether.  If  half  a  biliary  calculus  be  placed  in  a 
test- tube  in  a  saturated  solution  of  chloroform,  and  the  corresponding  piece  in 
anoiber  tube,  in  a  solution  of  ether,  it  will  be  found  the  next  day  tnat  the 
caleulos  placed  in  the  chloroform  is  dissolved  and  communicates  to  it  an  evident 
ydknr  colour,  while  the  calculus  phioed  in  ether  is  scarcely  affected,  and  the 
solution  remains  colourless. 

JL.  Boadiut  is  of  opinion  tbat  ehbroform,  administered  internally,  dissolve! 
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in  alcohol,  might  be  adTantageoasly  employed  in  certain  nenrons  affeciioiia  and 
in  cases  of  hepatic  colic  occasioned  hj  biliary  calculi.  He  has  emplojed  it 
both  by  the  mouth  and  by  the  rectum,  m  chorea^  epileptic  vertiffo,  and  nenral- 
gia.  In  four  cases  of  chorea,  so  treated  for  a  few  days,  a  r^l  im])roYement 
took  place  in  one  of  the  patients,  and  in  three  cases  of  epileptic  Tcrtigo,  there 
was  one  in  which  the  symntoms  immediately  disappeared.  In  many  cases  of 
neuralgia  there  was  a  complete  cure. 

Ether  mixed  with  turpentine  has  been  often  employed  in  cases  of  biUaiy  cal- 
culi, and  in  fact  these  substances  exercise  a  positive  action  upon  cholesterine, 
which  they  dissolve  pretty  well,  and  hence  their  efficacy  in  medical  practice ; 
but  M.  Bouchut  has  shown  that  chloroform  dissolves  biliary  calculi  much  more 
readily  than  ether,  and  therefore  that  it  should  be  preferred  to  ether  in  cases  of 
hepatic  colic  caused  by  g;all-stones.  He  records  one  case  of  hepatic  colic,  de« 
pendent  upon  the  cause  just  indicated,  and  accompanied  by  jaundice,  where  the 
use  of  syrup  of  chloroform  was  attended  with  complete  success.  The  im- 
portant conclusions  at  which  M.  Bouchut  has  arrived  are  thus  summed  up :  1. 
V/hloroform  and  ether  may  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
eight,  and  the  solution  is  soluble  in  water,  wine,  and  syrup  in  all  ^roportionfl^ 
80  as  to  form  an  aqueous  or  vinous  drink,  or  a  very  agreeable  elixir.  2.  The 
preparations  of  ether  and  chloroform  made  according  to  M.  Bouchut's  formula 
ore  stable,  for  they  may  be  preserved  without  change  for  eic:ht  months.  S.  The 
wine,  water,  and  elixir  of  cnloroform  and  ether  never  produce  complete  anes- 
thesia. 4.  These  preparations  of  chloroform  allay  nervous  excitement,  imme- 
diately relieve  pains,  and  cause  verti{;o.  5.  The  wine,  the  water,  and  the  syrup 
or  elixir  of  chloroform  are  useful  in  certain  convulsive  nervous  and  mental 
affections,  particularly  in  chorea  and  in  epileptic  vertiro.  6.  The  soluble  |xre« 
P|arations  of  chloroform  and  ether  act  more  energeticiuly  in  the  form  of  injec- 
tion, than  when  administered  by  the  mouth.  7.  The  alcoholic  solution  of 
chloroform  acts  more  quickly  on  biliarv  calculi,  and  dissolves  cholesterine  better 
in  the  cold  than  solution  of  ether  employed  in  the  same  dose.  8.  The  solvent 
action  of  chloroform  on  cholesterine  justifies  the  employment  of  this  substance 
m  hepatic  colic.  9.  Lastly,  in  a  case  of  biliary  calculi,  nroducing  fits  of  hepatic 
colic,  and  attended  with  some  icteric  coloration  of  tne  skin,  the  syrup  of 
chloroform  effected  a  cure* 

XVI.  Oh  the  Action  of  Potash,  Soda,  Uthia,  Lead,  Ojtium,  and  CoMdam  om 
the  Urine,  By  Dr.  William  Moss,  of  Philadelphia.  (American  Jonniai 
of  the  Medical  Sciences,  April,  IS61.) 

Dr.  Moss  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  himself  in  order  to  determme  the 
influence  of  the  above-mentioned  substances  on  the  (quantity  of  the  urine,  and 
the  amount  of  its  solid  organic  and  inorganic  constituents,  with  especial  re- 
ference to  the  amount  of  urea  and  uric  acid.  The  results  are  carefully  tabu- 
lated, and  the  general  conclusions  are  the  following.  Under  the  use  of  potash* 
the  excretion  or  urine  was  increased  by  one-half,  with  a  notable  augmentation 
m  the  amount  of  all  its  solid  constituents.  Soda  increased  the  amount  of  water» 
while  the  quantity  of  organic  solids  was  decreased,  and  that  of  uric  acid  was 
diminished  one-half.  The  experiments  with  lithia  confirmed  the  high  praiad 
awarded  by  Dr.  Garrod  to  the  use  of  this  agent  in  gout,  and  although  tacenin 
infinitely  smaller  quantity  than  potash,  the  effects  produced  bv  it  were  almost 
precisely  similar,  except  that  it  failed  to  render  the  urine  alkaline.  The  expe- 
riments with  lead  also  confirmed  Dr.  Garrod's  observation,  that  during  the  m* 
ffestion  of  this  metal  into  the  system,  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  is  diminished* 
Under  the  use  of  opium,  the  amount  of  urea  and  uric  acid  was  diminished. 
The  experiments  with  colchicum  confirmed  the  view  of  Drs.  Krahmer  and 
Garrod,  that  this  drug  is  not  a  diuretic,  for  although  there  was  an  increase  ia 
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Uie  qoxntitj  of  urine  and  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  matters  excreted,  it 
was  mainlj  in  the  amount  of  inorganic  constituents,  while  the  amount  of  urea 
was  unchangffdj  and  that  of  uiic  add  was  eren  diminished. 


XVII.  Climcal  Bemarkt  <m  some  of  the  Ssriracts  inoit  commomlw  empUyed  in 
Medicine,  By  M.  Hultz,  of  Strasbourg.  (Bulletin  G^n^rafde  Thmpeu- 
tique,  Pebruary  18th,  1861.) 

M.  Hirta  instituted  a  number  of  clinical  experiments  in  order  to  determine 
Uie  relatiTe  value  of  certain  extracts  obtained  from  different  parts  of  the  same 
plants.  The  extracts  employed  were  those  of  aconite,  belladonna,  conium, 
digitalis,  byoscyamus,  and  stramonium ;  and  the  motive  for  making  the  experi- 
ments was  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  as  to  the  efficacy  of  a  given  extract, 
the  difference  in  operation  being  due  to  the  varyinff  conditions  in  which  the 
respective  plants,  or  parts  of  plants,  are  employea.  Thus  the  extract  of 
aconite  made  from  the  leaves  is  without  any  tnerapeutical  value ;  the  stem  of 
the  digitalis  is  generally  far  inferior  in  efficacy  to  the  leaves  of  the  same  plant ; 
the  extract  from  the  leaves  of  hemlock  is  feeble  in  its  operation,  as  coma  (the 
alkaloid)  exists  only  in  small  quantity  in  the  green  parts  of  the  pUmt ;  and  the 
extract  of  henbane  made  from  the  leaves  is  easily  altered  in  its  quidities  and 
rendered  inert. 

Aeomiie. — ^The  cultivated  aconite  does  not  contain  any  active  principle,  and 
in  the  wild  plant  this  principle  is  almost  entirely  concentrated  in  the  root,  the 
powder  of  which  \&  so  acrid  as  to  be  almost  msupportable  to  the  eyes.  M. 
Hirtz  administered  to  patients  in  the  hospital  the  extract  of  the  leaves  in  doses 
of  from  half  a  gramme  to  a  gramme  (seven  grains  and  a  half  to  fifteen  grains), 
generally  without  producing  any  physiological  result ;  but  the  effect  of  the 
extract  of  the  root  was  entirely  <ufferent.  A  pill  containing  five  centigrammes 
(a  oenti|rramme  is  '1543  of  a  grain)  was  given  to  a  patient  with  asthma 
and  emphysema,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards  he  was  seized  with  vertigo, 
partial  olindness,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  extreme  paleness,  lipothvmia,  and 
fluttering  pulse.  In  consequence  of  these  dangerous  symptoms,  tne  extract 
was  given  to  other  patients  only  in  the  dose  of  one  centigramme.  Thera- 
peuticaUv  it  was  found  that  cough,  and  particularly  hooping<oough,  was 
allayed  By  this  extract,  which  appears  to  be  superior  in  its  action  to  bdla- 
donoa. 

H^oteyamus. — While  the  active  principle  of  aconite  undoubtedly  exists  in 
the  root,  that  of  hyoscyamus  certainly  resides  in  the  seeds,  and,  in  fact,  che- 
mical aiialysis  proves  that  hvoscyamia  is  found  in  greatest  jjuantitv  in  the  latter 
parts.  The  extract  of  the  leaves  was  given  to  patients  in  the  aose  of  fiftv  to 
seventy-five  centigrammes  a-day,  and  the  physiological  effects  were  those 
usually  described,  as  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  dryness  of  the  throat ;  but 
these  results  were  not  only  slightly  markea,  but  they  were  rather  incoostant, 
uid  even  a  gramme  was  sometimes  given  without  their  being  observed. 
With  the  extract  of  the  seeds,  however,  the  phenomena  were  much  better 
marked  and  more  constant,  and  although  only  a  centigramme  was  given  at  a 
dose,  there  were  dryness  of  the  throat,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  more  or  less 
complete  blindness,  paleness,  and  cold  sweats.  Therapeutically,  the  extract  of 
the  seeds  was  efficacious  in  phthisical  coughs,  and  more  efficacious  than  aconite 
in  asthmatic  attacks. 

BeUadouna, — While  the  active  principle  of  aconite  resides  in  the  root,  and 
that  of  henbane  in  the  seeds,  the  active  principle  of  belladonna  occupies  both 
those  parts,  and  it  is  known  besides  that  the  berries  of  this  plant  are  violently 
poisonous.  It  results,  however,  from  analysis,  as  well  as  olmical  observation, 
that  the  extract  or  powder  of  the  root  is  more  active  than  that  obtained  from 
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the  other  parts.  In  a  thenoMatical  point  of  riev,  ft  was  (bond  tiiat  the  pM^ 
longed  use  of  the  extract  of  the  root  of  belladonna  diminished  the  Tiolenoe  of 
some  ssthmatic  attadu,  and  warded  off  tha  jwrozjsms  in  a  oonsidsrahle 
degree;  the  same  remedy  appeared  efficacioos  in  some  cases  of  obstinate 
constipation  in  women,  two  centigrammes  given  in  the  evening  being  followed 
by  an  evacuation  the  next  daj^  and  in  hysterical  trismus  tne  same  reme^J 
induced  rekxation  of  the  jaws  m  two  cases  after  being  employed  for  a  few 
days. 

Datura  Stramonium. — The  active  principle  of  this  plant  resides  chieflv  in 
the  seeds.  The  researches  of  M.  Hirtz  prove  that  there  exists  a  grest  pLar- 
maoo<^ynamio  and  therapeutical  siroilanty  between  datura  stramonium  and 
belladonna.  The  therapeutical  effect  of  stramonium  in  asthma  was  most  re- 
markable when  used  in  the  form  of  cigars ;  but  when  employed  internally  in 
the  same  disease  it  was  no  less  efficacious,  although  less  rapid  in  its  action. 

Digitalii, — ^The  active  principles  of  this  {ilant  reside  chieffv  in  tiie  leavesi 
and  these  are  the  parts  employed  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  obeervatioos 
of  M.  Hirtz  confirm  the  views  of  other  writers  on  the  peculiar  powers  of 
this  drug. 


XYIIL  On  tie  Theraneuiieal  Employment  ^  OUbamm.    By  Dr.  Dkuckjzi 
of  Toulon.    (Bulletin  G^n^ral  de  Th^rapeutique,  Feb.  28th,  186L} 

Dr.  Delioux  thinks  that  olibanum  is  a  medicine  which  has  fallen  into  on- 
merited  disuse,  and  that  its  employment  would  render  great  service  to  medi- 
cine. It  belongs  to  the  class  ot  balsamic  drugs,  the  most  interesting  thoa- 
peutical  properties  of  which  are  that  thev  modify  certain  pathological  ocm- 
ditions  ot  the  mucous  membranes,  and  tnat  they  moderate  or  £j  up  1^ 
vitiated  secretions  which  those  surfaces  often  pour  out.  The  weU-knowa 
effects  produced  by  the  balsams  of  Tolu  and  Peru,  benzoin  and  tar,  induced 
Dr.  Delioux  to  inquire  whether  similar  results  might  not  follow  the  use  of 
olibanum.  He  ascertained  that  the  latter  substaiK»  was  equally  elEicaoioiis 
with  the  other  balsamic  medicines,  but  tiiat  it  was  more  applicable  to  hospital 
practice  than  the  Tolu  and  Peru  balsams,  by  its  greater  cheapness,  and  superior 
-to  tar  by  its  being  more  agreeable  to  the  stomach.  He  emplovs  olibanum  in 
the  form  of  pills  containing  one  gramme  (about  fifteen  grains;  as  a  median 
-dose,  but  it  may  be  raised  to  four  or  even  to  eight  grammes.  He  has  also 
prescribed  it  as  an  emulsion,  but  this  form  has  a  pungent  and  aromatie  taste 
which  is  displeasing  to  some  palates.  In  the  form  of  vapour,  it  has  produced 
favourable  results  as  a  fumigating  affent ;  sometimes  incorporated  as  a  powder 
with  other  substances,  such  as  belladonna  or  stramonium,  m  cigarettes;  soaie- 
times  thrown  on  an  ignited  body,  in  order  that  the  odorous  fumes  may  be 
inhaled  by  the  patients.  These  fumigations  were  found  serviceable  in  cases  of 
bronchitis  and  chronic  laryn^tis,  mc^ying  or  suppressing  morbid  secretioQS, 
and  alleviating  oough  and  pam. 
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HALF-TBAaLY  REPORT  ON  PATHOLOGY  AND  PRINCIPLES 

AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 
By  JOHK  W.  0005,  M.A.,  M.D.  Oxon,  P.R.C.P. 

AMiftaat-Phjtician  to^  and  Lectamr  on  Paihologj  a^  St.  Oeorge's  Hospital,  London. 

L  On  Eerpet,  tpecially  with  Refirence  to  its  Connexion  with  Affections  of  the 
Nervous  Sysiem,  (Die  Qartelkrankheit.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  Von  Baken- 
8PRUK&.  Annalen  der  Charit^-S.raiikenhauses  zur  Berlin,  Band  ix. 
Hefte  2,  p.  40.) 

1^  author  nres  in  detail  no  less  than  56  cases,  which  he  has  chiefly  observed 
himself  dividmg  them  into  the  following  classes : — (a)  Zoster  facialis,  including 
(herpes)  labialis;  (b)  z.  occipito  oollaris ;  {c)  z.  cervico-subclavicularis ;  (d)  z. 
OttnrKX>-brachialis ;  {e)  z.  dorso-peotoralis ;  (/)  z.  dorso-abdominalis ;  Q/)  z. 
ImnlxMngninalb ;  (h)  z.  lumbo-femoralis ;  (t)  z.  sacro-ischiadiaco  and  sacro- 
geaitalis.  He  enlarges  (with  much  research)  upon  the  history  of  this  a£[ection, 
uiowinff  that  it  was  clearly  known  to  Celsus  and  Pliny ;  and,  after  discrimi- 
natiiig  between  this  affection  and  the  various  dyscracic  and  virulent  eruptive 
diseases,  establishing  its  dependence  upon  disordered  function  of  interior 
organs,  he  goes  on  to  consider  its  topography,  symptoms,  letiology,  and  treat- 
ment 

The  first  30  of  these  cases,  observed  in  Dr.  Kruckenberg's  clinique  at 
Halle,  for  the  most  part  had  already  been  mentioned  in  a  dissertation  by  Dr. 
Joswieh  (1852)  upon  herpes. 

In  by  nur  the  nu^rity  of  cases,  the  eruption  was  not  only  on  one  side  of 
the  body,  but  also  restricted  to  narrow  limits.  The  circular  or  girdle  form 
was  peculiar  to  the  zoster  of  the  trunk,  not  being  observed  in  the  head,  neck, 
or  extremities. 

In  considering  the  topography  of  the  disease,  beanns  in  mind  its  dependence 
upon  derangements  of  mternal  organs,  the  author  shows  that  the  eruption 
follows  the  course  of  various  nerves,  and  commences  the  description  of  each 
variety  (whicb  we  shall  not  dwell  upon)  by  giving  what  he  terms  the  type  of 
the  variety  in  question.  Thus,  the  zoster  facialis,  limited  te  one  side  ot  the 
face,  corresponds  to  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  twigs  of  the  tri^minal  nerve ; 
the  labial  form  bein^  restricted  to  the  labial  branch  of  this  nerve.  The 
occiDito-coUaris  subdivision  corresponds  to  the  peripheric  distribution  of  the 
third  cervical  nerve;  the  oervico-subclavicularis  subdivision  to  that  of  the 
fourth  cervical  nerve ;  the  cervico-brachialis  to  that  of  the  cervical  and  dorsal 
nerves^  which  are  united  to  form  the  brachial  plexus;  the  dorso-pectondis  to 
that  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  thoracic  nerves ;  the  dorso- 
lumbar  to  tha^  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  thoracic 
nerves ;  the  lombo-in^uimd  form  to  that  of  the  first  lumbar  nerve  and  the 
twelfth  intercostal,  which  anastamoses  with  it ;  the  lumbo-femoral  form  with 
that  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves,  involving  specially  the 
anterior  and  external  cuteneous,  the  genito-crural,  obturator,  and  crural  nerves ; 
he  sacro-ischiadio  form  with  that  of  the  anterior  branches  of  the  sacral  nerves, 
whix^  unite  with  the  two  last  lumbar  nerves  and  the  sympathetic,  formbg 
the  sacral  plexuses  from  which  the  pudendal,  great  posterior,  cutaneous,  ana 
iMhiadic  nerves  (those  herein  implicated)  proceed. 

In  discussing  the  symptoms,  separate  consideration  is  made  of  the  accom- 
panying fever,  tne  inflammation  of  the  skin,  the  pain,  neura^ia,  and  other  indi- 
oations  of  nerve-irritation,  the  gastric  symptoms,  and  the  condition  of  the  urine 
and  of  the  blood ;  reference  being  made  to  the  observations  of  Rayer  on  the 
presence  of  fat  in  the  blood  in  these  cases ;  and  of  Keller,  who  found*  that  in 
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this  disease  tbere  was  s^t  increase  of  the  chlorides,  especiallj  chloride  of 
sodium  and  phosphoric  acid  salts,  with  diminution  of  the  sniphates  and  mates ; 
also  much  of  the  ammoniacal  compounds,  and  fat.  The  author,  howerer, 
states  that  he  has  been  unable  to  find  anj  remarkable  changes  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  urine  in  his  cases. 

The  astiology  of  the  disease  is  considered  at  some  length,  and  it  is  detenniBed 
that  in  the  skin-inflammation,  possessing,  as  it  does,  a  typical  form  and  course 
and  lipited  to  the  peripheric  mstribution  of  certain  cerebral  and  spinal  nenres 
or  their  brapches,  the  source  of  inflammation  is  not  from  without,  nor  in  the 
blood,  but  that  it  operates  through  the  nerres^  and  in  fact  depends  upon  their 
abnormal  irritation.    It  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  of  what  nature  it  may  be^ 
and  at  what  part  does  this  irritation  occur.  It  cannot  have  a  central  origin,  for 
the  zoster  always  follows  the  track  of  one  or  two  nenres,  and  is  almost  always 
confined  to  one  side  of  the  body.    It  cannot  spring  from  cerebral  sources,  lot 
then  it  would  be  frequently  extended  to  the  whole  of  one  half  of  the  body ; 
nor  from  the  spinal  marrow,  for  then  would  it  be  as  a  rule  symmetricaL    Now 
in  all  completely  developed  cases  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  are  contem- 
poraneously affected,  consequently  the  excitement  of  the  spinal  nerres  must 
occur  before  their  exit  from  the  interrertebral  foramina,  and  we  most  now 
locate  the  point  of  irritation  in  the  roots  of  the  s|)inal  nerves.     Still  the 
question  remains,  which  is  the  root  affected  F    And  it  is  resoWed  that  it  must 
be  the  posterior  one,  because  in  this  disease  all  motOT  influences  are  unaffected, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  affection  is  so  frequently  associated  with  exalted  sensi- 
bility.   Allusion  is  then  made  to  the  fact,  that  sensitive  nerve-fibres  often  not 
only  convey  their  specific  activity,  but  also  a  nutritive  one;  and  illustrations  are 
drawn  from  the  co-existence  of  redness  of  the  skin  in  neuralgia,  and  injection 
of  the  eyes,  with  increased  flow  of  tears,  saliva,  &c.,  in  neuralgia  of  the 
trigeminal  nerve ;  and  reference  made  at  length  to  the  established  occurrence  of 
sympathetic  fibres  in  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  owing  to  their  communication  with 
ganglia,  by  which  these  ganglia  preside,  as  it  were,  over  the  trophic  conditions 
of  special  organs.    Where,  then,  it  is  asked,  are  these  fibres  which  proceed 
to  the  surface  of  the  body,  whose  morbid  excitement  produces  the  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  herpetic  eruptions.    The  place  has  already  been  pointed  out— 
viz.,  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  and  it  is  to  the  spinal  ganglia 
which  are  connected  with  these  roots  that  we  must  look  for  an  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon  under  consideration.    The  sensitive  nerve-fibres  are  described 
by  idUiker  and  others  as  passiujc;  through  spinal  ganglia  without  being  inti- 
mately connected  with  them ;  whust  the  ganglion-fibres  arising  in  the  ganglion- 
masses  do  not  extend  towards  the  spinal  cord,  but  take  a  periphenc  course 
along  the  sensitive  fibres.    Hence  anses  the  neuralgia  so  common  in  zoster  by 
a  propagation  of  irritation  from  the  ganglion  to  tne  oorrespondine  posterior 
roots,  and  thus  the  latter  may  propagate  their  irritated  condition  through  the 
spinal  cord  to  neighbouring  and  symmetric  nerve-regions ;  whilst  the  trophic 
irritation  always  remains  on  one  side,  because  Ihe  ganglion  sends  no  fibres  to 
the  spinal  corn  or  receives  any  from  it.    One  or  two  cases  are  quoted  bearing 
on  the  question,  and  one  is  specially  worthy  of  observation,  in  which  intense 
pain  at  the  posterior  part  of  tne  whole  leg,  and  the  formation  of  numerous 
groups  of  vesicles  with  reddish>yellow  contents,  of  various  sizes,  was  supposed 
to  be  owing  to  an  (edematous  and  hyperhaemic  states  of  the  ischiatic  nerve  as 
found  after  death  connected  with  psoas  abscess.    Cases  are  also  quoted 
showing  that  also  a  peripheric  irritation  of  a  nerve  containing  ganglion-fibres 
may  cause  a  limited  eruption  of  herpetic  vesicles. 

As  respects  remote  causes  of  nerpes,  sudden  chaiiges  of  weather  and 
youth  are  propitious  to  it.  It  is  not,  nowever,  epidemic,  and  sex  seems  to 
nave  no  influence  in  its  production. 

As  regArds  the  frequency  with  which  it  affects  one  or  other  side  of  the 
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bod^»  tlie  Mithor  has  drawn  up  the  following  table  from  three  observers  in 
addi6ofi  to  himself: — 

Mehlit.      Bojer.       F«nger.        The  author. 

On  the  right  side  .    ...    16    ...    37    ...    24    ...    24  =  101 
On  the  left  side 9    ...    16    ...    20    ..«    32=    77 

As  reffards  treatment,  this  should  be  expectative.  The  vesicles  shoold  be 
idistnroed  and  protected  with  simple  cerate  or  glycerine,  and  pain  alleviated 
bj  tepid  i^pplications.  When  much  neuralgia  exists,  vesicatories  are  of  great 
service  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spine,  and  the  endemic  use  of  morphia. 


n.  1.  Ataxie  Loeomotriee  Trogremte,    Two  Cases  by  Dr.  LscoQ.    (Archives 

Gdn.  d.  M^  June,  1861,  p.  689.) 
8.  Ommm/  amd  HUhrieal  Sludiet  of  the  same  Duease.    By  H.  BouRBOir. 

Sbid^  Nov.  1861,  p.  513.) 
I  tie  Natmre  and  Seai  of  certain  Isolated  Paralyses  of  Sensibility,    A 
Thesis.     (Ibid^  Nov.  1861,  p.  613.) 
4.  On  Muscular  JnastJMa.    By  C.  Sioacbt.    A  Thesis.    (Ibid.,  Nov.  1861, 
p.  613.) 

Of  the  first  two  (Dr.  Leooq's)  cases  alluded  tO|  one  was  aged  fortj-fonr, 
the  other  sixty-two,  and  both  were  well  characterised  by  the  chief  peculiarities 
«£  the  disease— Le.,  abolition  of  the  co^)rdination  of  movements,  the  per- 
sistence of  the  muscular  force,  and  the  constant  progress  of  the  disease. 
There  was,  however,  absence  of  the  severe  pains  in  the  umbs  often  spoken  of 
by  Duchesne. 

Mr.  Bourdon's  case  requires  longer  comment,  inasmuch  as  after  death  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  were  minutely  examined,  and  certain  interesting  changes 
net  with.  The  case,  as  put  together  by  M.Delaunay,  was  that  of  a  man,  aged 
thirtj-eigbt,  who  presented  all  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  a  well 
ma^ed  form — vis.,  want  of  co-ordination  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  with 
retention  of  muscular  power,  paralysis  of  the  third  pair,  accident^  myopia, 
weakness  of  sight,  gemtal  inca|Mu;itv,  and  long  duration  of  the  disease,  but 
there  was  a  want  of  the  pains  in  tne  limbs  which  are  so  often-  described  as 
eoexistinff,  just  as  in  M.  Lecoq's  two  cases  above  alluded  to ;  and  also  absence 
of  aiUBStnesia  and  cutaneous  analgesy.  Moreover,  there  was  a  singular 
retention  of  muscular  sensibility.  Diarrhoea,  involuntary  evacuations,  vomiting, 
and  hiccough  preceded  death.  On  post-mortem  examination,-  the  cerebral 
meaibranes,  cerebrum,  and  cerebellum  were  found  perfectly  healthy.  The 
uppermost  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  on  the  left  side  was  more  vascular 
than  natural.  On  slicing  the  lower  part  of  the  brain,  the  grey  substance  cor- 
responding to  the  continuation  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  was 
werf  vascular  throughout ;  the  capillaries  appearing  under  the  form  of  reddish 
strue,  and  containing  globules,  but  no  exudation  along  their  walls.  The  grey 
subsUnce  of  the  protuberance  was  less  coloured  tnan  ordinary,  and  very 
vascular.  Also  the  continuation  of  the  pyramids  and  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  cerebral  peduncles  were  less  firm  than  they  should  be,  but  not  softened,  and 
the  grey  substance  of  the  locus  niger,  that  of  the  red  nucleus  {olive  suferieure), 
that  of  the  "  accessory  of  the  locus,"  were  less  coloured  than  they  should  be, 
and  vascular,  but  not  softened. 

On  examining  the  spinal  cord,  the  following  were  the  appearances  met  with, 
The  dura  mater  was  very  injected,  but  showed  no  traces  of  any  exudation ; 
it  was  thidLcr  than  usual  at  the  upper  part.  The  pia  mater  was  very  vascular, 
mainly  about  the  lower  third  of  the  cord  and  about  the  posterior  columns,  to 
which  it  was  very  adherent,  being,  like  them,  of  ayellowisn  hue.  The  posterior 
eotsmns  presented  most  remarkAble  changes.    They  were  of  a  transparent 
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jeUowish-amber  or  jellowish-red  ookrar,  and  softer  than  they  dioold  be,  hot 
not  difiBuent,  and  were  entire.  This  alteration  was  greatest  in  the  lumhar 
region,  but  aiso  existed  in  the  dorsal  region,  and  occupying  the  space  between 
the  two  posterior  horns,  and  mdually  disappearing  in  Qie  brachial  region. 
Neyertb^ess,  at  the  npperbQfix)us  region  tnioes  were  to  be  met  with.  It 
was  found  that  this  change  of  colour  was  owing  to  tranaformation  in  the 
nervous  tubes,  of  most  of  which  only  the  emptY  sheath  existed.  Those  which 
were  less  degenerated  were  still  cylindrical,  but  of  a  yellowish-amber  look  and 
rufiged. 

The  lateral  eolumns  were  natural,  excepting  being  of  a  slightly  yellowish 
hue  superficially. 

The  anterior  eolumns  in  the  lumbar  regicm  were  less  thick  and  firm  than 
usual,  but  of  normal  colour. 

The  ffrof  iubttanee  in  the  lumbar  region  and  at  the  lower  portion  of  the 
oord  had  lost  its  consistence,  especially  in  the  central  part,  and  its  fibres  more 
or  less  broken ;  and  where  they  were  not  so,  the  form  of  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior boras  were  recognisable.  In  studying  it  by  horizontal  layers,  the  con- 
servation of  the  network  of  cellules  from  tne  posterior  horns  to  the  anterior 
ones  could  be  established  in  places,  and  then  one  eame  upon  broken  fibraL 
and  quantities  of  fatty  granulations  and  detritus.  But  even  in  degenerated 
parts,  the  nervous  celluks  had  not  all  disappeared,  but  the  most  part  of  them 
were  shrunk,  indented  at  their  edges,  and  covered  by  more  pigment  gimankitiaDa 
than  natural.  In  this  grey  sutetanoe  the  capillaries  were  very  tugid*  and 
where  it  had  lost  its  consistence,  deposits  of  hnmatine  were  found. 

The  ganglionM  of  the  posterior  roots  in  the  lumbar  region  were  nm^  in- 
creased in  size,  ana  unusually  red  and  vascular.  Thev  were  of  wdinary  eon* 
sistenoe,  and  their  covering  was  thickened.  Their  capiUaries  were  very  dikted, 
and  hsmatin  deposits  existed  in  them.  The  ffot^liots-eorpitselm  were  entire^ 
covered  with  yellowish-red  ffranulations ;  some  bein^  shrunk*  othors  very 
distended.  Some  maintained  tneir  natural  connexion  with  sunroandiag  nerve- 
filaments. 

The  posterior  roo/#.—- The  nerves  of  the  *'  oorda  equina"  were  flattened,  and 
resembled  strips  of  parchment  soaked  in  water,  being  of  a  gr^fi^h  tranaparenk 
hue.  All  the  nerve-filaments  passing  between  the  ganglia  and  the  poaterior 
columns  had  the  same  colour  and  degenerated  (maraater  as  thoee  in  Um 
columns.  This  lesion  only  occupied  the  lumbar  region.  The  roots  of  the 
glosso-pharyngeal,  pneumogastric,  facial,  hypoglossal,  auditory,  and  trigeminal 
nerves  were  naturaL 

The  anterior  roots  of  the  lumbar  region  only  were  affected*  and  tliey  to  A 
alie^ter  extent  than  the  posterior  ones. 

The  two  external  motores  oculorum,  and  the  two  trunks  of  the  etmuiiQii 
motor  nerves,  were  very  much  altered— the  latter  having  assumed  the  condition 
of  greyish  OBdematous  cords,  much  reduced  in  siae  and  in  plaoea  brcAen; 
the  former  being  in  the  same  state,  but  to  a  slighter  extent.  The  roots  (tf 
the  pathetic  nerve  were  of  the  same  colour  and  conaistencv. 

TLc  author  then  cites  cases  from  author^,  aa  from  Jianoiy,  BAaibei;g^  eliiai* 
dating  the  pathology  of  the  affection. 

The  two  theses  alluded  to  above  treat  of  the  same  malac^ ;  and  M.  SeOiflr 
details  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  fortv-nine,  suffering  from  the  disease,  in  whom 
after  death  softening  of  the  annular  protuberanoe  and  of  the  eerebcal  and 
cerebellar  peduncles  existed,  the  spinal  oord  being  slightly -sofkned  at  iht 
dorsal  region;  the  posterior  roots,  though  healthy  to  the  eye,  had  their 
nerve-tubes  diminished  in  number  and  size,  deformed,  vazaooae,  and  £iagOe« 
Similar  changes  were  found  in  the  posterior  eolumns,  and  between  the  diswtsfd 
tubes  a  large  number  of  spheroidal  ooq>uscles.  free  £at  globnka  ousted;  the 
Qorpusdes  were  very  fatty. 
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UL  ikm  of  the  Mamege  MooemeHi  and  BokUum  of  the  Bodjf  aromtd  its  LomUu*' 
dmal  Jxis.  By  IL  Fbieobxrg,  of  Berlin.  (Acad.  cL  Scienoes,  Sept.  10th, 
quoted  in  the  'Archives  G^n6rale8,'  Oct.  1861,  p.  603.) 

The  Datient  had  been  enocessfiillj  trepanned,  owing  to  fncetnre  of  the  right 
parietal  bone.  Ten  months  after,  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  brain  appeared ; 
at  first  diabetes,  then  the  movement  or  rotation,  then  hemiplegia  on  the  right 
side,  then  paraljrsia  of  the  pneumogastrie  nerve.  This  paralysis  oansed  the 
death  of  the  patient,  in  spite  of  tracheotomy,  fourteen  montlis  after  the  cranial 
ksion.  After  death  fraeture  was  found  in  the  inferior  occipital  fossa,  and  a 
Boperfidal  softening  of  the  cerebellum,  and  of  its  middle  peduncle  on  the 
leftside. 


IV.  PartipUffia  caused  hf  the  Use  of  Kessaree  Dal  (Lathyrus  sativtis)  in  India, 
By  James  iBTnra,  M.D.  (The  Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science,  No.  14, 
p.  501.) 

Several  cases  of  this  ver^  peculiar  form  of  paralysis,  as  occurring  in  Allaha- 
ba4f  were  brought  to  notice  by  Dr.  Irvine  in  1857,  and  cited  in  a  former 
aomber  of  this  Beview  (Oct.  1860,  p.  536).  Dr.  Irving  now  communicates 
several  particulars  regarding  its  prevalence  in  Mirzapore,  as  returned  by  Mr. 
Dennisoi^  collector.  The  parts  of  the  country  in  which  the  disease  pre- 
vails possesses  a  black  and  red  clay  soil  and  nearly  black  soil  Li  one  part, 
Ocproodh,  the  per-centaee  of  males  i^ected  was  0'17  per  cent ;  of  females, 
only  0*01  per  cent.  In  jSurhar  the  proportion  was  1*17  and  0*09  per  cent,  of 
the  respective  sexes.  In  Bidjeydbur  tne  proportions  were  1*51  and  O'll  per 
cent,  of  the  respective  sexes.  Thus  the  affection  in  this  district  is  less  fte- 
ouent  than  in  Allahabad;  but  in  both  cases  the  women  are  much  more  exempt 
than  men.  A  table  of  returns  shows  that  the  affection  chiefly  is  found  among 
the  poorer  classes  who  feed  greatly  on  the  Kessaree,  which  is  the  cheapest 
grain  used.  A  table  also  shows  tliat  the  disease  would  not  appear  to  tend 
materially  to  shorten  life,  as  out  of  815, 146  individoals  had  laboured  from  the 
duease  for  ten  years,  118  for  twenty  years,  27  for  twenty-five  years,  26  for 
thirty  years,  6  for  fifty  years,  and  1  lor  sixty-eight  years ;  and  it  appears  that 
from  the  eleyenth  to  the  twentieth  year  is  the  period  when  the  disease  mostly 
exista,  and  then  from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirtieth  year;  but  four  males  are 
said  to  have  been  affected  under  one  year  of  age.  Returns  ^o  are  given  from 
MoQEoflurgurh,  showinff  that  in  this  district  tne  disease  is  not  so  common. 

This  Kessaree  Dal  umost  always  produces  dyspepsia,  but  no  other  ill  con- 
sequence in  some  parts,  whence  it  may  be  that  its  evil  consequences  are  owing 
to  disease  of  the  vetch  itself,  and  this  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  J.  Thomson,  m 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Calcutta.  Mr.  Tribe,  surgeon  of  the  41st  Begiment, 
Madras  Native  Infantry,  sugjiests  the  possibility  that  the  paralytic  symptoms 
of  the  disease  called  Beri-ben  might  be  partly  owing  to  the  use  of  Kessaree 
da],  and  this  he  thought  before  it  was  saia  that  this  grain  produced  paralysis. 
Br.  Irving  quotes  letters  from  several  observers  in  various  parts  ef  India,  in 
which  doubts  are  thrown  out  regarding  the  supposed  power  of  the  grain  to 
produce  paralysis.  It  is  in  return  suggested  that  this  may  be  owing  to  its 
being  only  eaten  in  small  quantities  in  these  districts,  the  panJysis  being  only 
produced  when  Kessaree  is  used  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  all  other  food; 
or  when  made  into  bread.  It  seems,  from  Mr.  Tribe's  account,  that  the 
rations  served  out  to  troops  are  at  times  adulterated  with  the  Kessaree  in 
Bengal  and  Calcutta. 

Dr.  Irvine's  eommumoation  closes  by  allusion  to  the  supposition  that  the* 
disease  of  the  horse,  from  which  he  is  said  to  be  '*  gone  in  the  loins^*'  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  adulteration. 
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Y.  IniermiHeiU  Neuralgic  Otmi  cured  by  (Quinine,  By  G.  R.  Frasco, 
Surgeon  to  H.M.'s  4tb  Europeaa  B^ment.  (Indiaii  Annala,  No.  li, 
p.  613.) 

^  The  author  details  three  cases,  in  which  thedisease  as  described  by  the  abore 
title  was  **  extinguished"  by  (quinine. 

Case  I.— GoL ,  aged  thirty-two,  whose  father  died  of  gout,  was  attacked 

in'  the  rainy  season  with  severe  neuralgic  pain  (without  external  indication 
except  slight  flow  of  tears])  cTcry  night  for  four  nights  successively  in  the 
right  eye,  at  the  point  of  exit  of  the  supra-orbital  brandi  of  the  ophthalmic 
nerves  from  the  supra-orbital  notch,  and  in  the  space  to  which  the  anterior 
temporal  branches  of  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve  are  distributed.  Slight 
dyspepsia  coexisted.  Everything  was  tried  in  vain  until  the  fifth  night,  when 
a  scruple  of  quinine  and  one  Quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia  were  given  one  hour 
before  the  expected  attack,  r^o  attack  came  on,  and  on  the  following  evening 
ten  grains  only  were  given,  and  for  several  evenings  only  five  grains,  and  the 
patient  became  quite  cured.  Threatenincs  aftenwds  were  always  success- 
riillv  met  by  quinine  along  with  attention  to  hygienic  rules. 

Case  II. — ^A  major,  aged  forty- five,  of  a  gouty  diathesis,  was  complaininff 
of  an  intermittent  neunugia  of  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  which  he  had  haS 
before.  By  regulation  of  bowels  and  full  doses  of  quinine,  a  cure  qui(^ 
followed. 

Case  HE. — ^A  private,  aged  thirty-three,  with  chronic  rheumatism  in  both 
knee-joints,  shiftm^  down  to  the  ankle;  pain  worse  at  night;  had  acute 
rheumatism  some  tmie  previously.  By  use  of  quinine  in  full  doses,  he  left  the 
hospital  in  nine  days. 

YI.  On  Cretimtm  at  the  Abendberg,   By  Dr.  G&qosnbuhl.    (Gomptes  B«ndus, 

tome  \L  No.  24.) 

The  author  affirms  that  cretinism  consists  in  various  patholo^cal  alterations 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  which  produce  the  irregular  ana  slow  develop- 
ment of  the  body,  and  the  obtusion  of  the  senses  and  intellect  which  is 
characteristic. 

The  pathognomonic  symptom  is  the  cerebral  stupor,  which,  however,  does  not 
precluoe  the  development  of  isolated  faculties.  The  disease  is  evidently  not 
necessarily  hereditary,  as  at  the  Abendberg  it  is  onlv  the  thirtieth  case  in 
which  the  parents  showed  symptoms  of  cretinism.  The  author  admits,  how- 
ever, that  the  eerm  or  predis^Msition  is  developed  in  the  mother,  as  he  thinks 
proved  by  the  fact  of  there  being  many  families  in  which,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, some  members  become  cretins,  whilst  others  do  not.  He  allows  the 
distinction  between  cretinism  and  idiocy,  the  latter  being  much  less  curable, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  those  affected  by  it  are  ordinarily  strong  and  robust. 

As  regards  treatment,  it  consbts  in  general  means  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  physi(^  development,  such  as  tepid  aromatic  batns,  friction 
remeoUes,  sucn  as  cod-liver  oil,  iodide  of  iron,  electricity,  good  diet,  exercise 
and  walks  on  the  mountains. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  met  with  are  as  follows : 

(!.}  For  the  most  part  OBdema  of  the  brain,  with  anomalies  in  the  Literal 
ventricles,  which  are  culated.  At  a  later  period^  softening  of  the  neighbouring 
convolutions.  Microscopical  examination  has  not  led  to  the  discovery  of  any 
minute  pathological  appearances. 

J\.)  Imperfect  or  retarded  development  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain,  spe- 
y  the  anterior  and  posterior  lobes;  sometimes  general  atrophy;  rareV* 
hypertrophy  of  the  organ. 
(3.)  Iiardening  of  the  brain  or  of  some  parts. 
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!4.^  Hjperirophy  of  the  cranial  bones  which  compress  the  cerebral  substance. 
5.)  The  premature  closure  of  the  cranial  sutures  by  inflammation  frequently 
piodoees  a  deformation  of  the  head  in  cretins  and  i£ots ;  but  as  the  same  is 
often  found  in  quite  inteUigent  people^  the  disease  cannot  be  attributed  to 
nchchanges. 

It  appears  that  as  institutions  similar  to  the  Abendberg  have  been  established 
in  Aiistria,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony,  so  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  directed 
the  construction  of  a  like  estabbshment  for  Savoy,  Maurienne,  and  Tarantaise, 
districts  greatly  affected  by  the  disease. 


Vn.  (hEpUep9y  tu  a  retuU  ofMalarioui  Infection.    By  A.  J.  Patke,  M.D., 
Bengal  Medical  Service.    (Indian  Annals,  No.  14,  p.  597.) 

After  speaking  of  the  manifold  ways  in  which  the  action  of  miasmata  on  the 
bod^  simulates  various  diseases,  and  the  consequent  probability  that  con- 
TolsiTe  disorders  should  have  a  place  among  the  results,  the  author  draws 
attention  to  a  particular  form  of  convulsive  affection  which,  differing  from 
eclampsia  from  the  mode  of  its  origin  and  the  character  of  the  attendant 
sjmptoms,  may  be  designated  as  "  imdarious  epilepsy."  This  form  is  often 
attended  by  no  febrile  disturbance;  "follows,  but  sometimes  after  a  long 
period,  on  malarious  infection ;  may  not  have  shown  itself  in  paroxvsms  of 
ague  at  any  period;  so  that  the  convulsive  seizures  may  become  tne  only 
active  symptoms."  As  regards  the  phenomena,  however,  of  the  paroxvms, 
"they  resemble  epilepsy  and  epilepsy  alone;"  but,  unlike  the  ordinary  form 
of  toe  disease,  is  much  more  hopefully  to  be  prognosed. 

The  author  quotes  from  various  authors,  such  as  Wood,*  Bomberg,f  Hand- 
field  Jones,^  and  Brinton,}  who  have  alluded  to  convulsive  action  as  occurring 
in  malarious  districts,  or  as  being  likened  to  malarious  affections  by  the  treat- 
Bent  which  proved  useful,  but  who  have  not  in  any  special  manner  drawn 
attention,  as  does  the  author,  to  epilepsy  as  secondary  to,  and  symptomatic  of^ 
an  affection  of  the  blood,  which  affection,  whilst  havmg  other  causes,  is  pro- 
duced with  mat  facility  in  certain  situations  by  atmospheric  or  telluric  influ- 
ences, called  malarious. 

Several  cases  are  then  related  in  point,  and  it  is  specially  to  be  observed 
that  extremes  of  complexion,  pallor,  or  fulness  of  colour,  existed,  and  great 
muscular  weakness,  so  that  the  body  drops,  but  no  syncope,  no  sensation  or 
warning ;  the  sudden  feeling  being,  in  fact,  the  "  action  of  neurolysis  on  the 
muscular  system,"  and  the  evidence  of  non-nutrition  of  the  central  parts  of  the 
brain.  "  It  must  be  remembered,"  observes  the  author,  "  that  there  are  other 
sources  of  neurolysis  besides  miasms,  and  mental  toU  is  one  of  them." 

Cases  of  infantile  convulsion,  freqaently  seen  in  Calcutta,  and  which  stand 
in  very  close  relation  to  malarious  epUepsy,  are  aHuded  to,  and  one  detailed. 
In  all  of  them  quinine  afforded  a  cure. 

The  pathology  of  this  class  of  disorder  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  morbid 
state  01  the  blood,  of  which  the  pallor,  the  tendency  to  cedema,  and  all  the  usual 
sjmptoms  of  hydremia,  are  evidences,  and  this  form  of  blood-disease  is  looked 
upon  as  bein^  a  result  of  defective  oxidation.  In  this  stat-e  of  blood  the 
presence  of  pigment  in  the  cerebral  capillaries  is  apt  to  occur,  but  this  does 
not  seem  able  to  account  for  the  convulsion,  as  these  granules  are  easily 
removeable,  and  only  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels.  Allusion  is  made  to  the 
riews  of  Dr.  Hunt,  who,  in  the  '  Medic^d  Times  and  Gazette,'  1856,  suggested 
that  a  tendency  to  spasm  and  convulsion  is  created  by  abnormal  excess  of 

•  PrMtioe  of  Medidne,  vol.  I.  p.  967.  t  Tol.  H.  p.  192.  SOS. 
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f  Lancet,  March  Srd,  1860. 
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allnli  in  the  Uood ;  and  the  nitricHtfsid  beth  is  Bpokea  of  (as  hronght  forwird 
by  the  latter  gentleman)  aa  the  best  then^peutio  agent  to  be  resorted  to.  The 
anti-p^odic  action  of  this  aoidy  aa  pointed  oat  bj  Dr.  HanrnKnid,*  ia  high!^ 
j^kenof. 

Ym.  On  iie  JimitiUm  of  Air  Mo  Sertm  CavUiet.     By  A.  lixAPOW^,  MJ). 

The  author,  with  mudi  ingenuity  and  a{>pearanee  of  reason,  ^ttempie  to  sub- 
vert  the  extreme  fear  which  to  a  ^ci^  exUmt  prevails,  of  tiie  harm  wineh  is  l&dy 
to  result  from  opening  the  )>enUmeal  or  pleural  osTities.  It  is  allowed  that 
there  is  danger  in  such  operations,  but  the  author  thinks  that  the  true  cause 
of  such  da^er  is  not  sufficiently  .considered,  and  the  Tarions  heads  of  in- 
c^iiiiy  which  ne  seeks  the  solution  of  are — ^Ist.  A  oonsidenition  of  the  ques^ 
tion,  whether,  in  perforating  wounds  of  the  pleura  or  peritonaeum,  air  really 
finds  an  entry  into  these  caTities  at  all;  these  cases  only  being  referred  to 
when  the  viscera  are  free  to  perform  their  usual  moTcments,  and  are  not 
bound  down  by  any  adhesions.  Sndly.  The  effect  of  air  on  serous  membranes 
in  a  state  of  health.  3rdly.  Its  influence  when  they  are  the  seat  of  inflamma- 
tory action.  4thly.  The  effects  pnx>duced  by  it  on  the  products  of  inflamma- 
tion.   5thljr.  To  what  other  causes  these  results  may  be  ascribed.  ^ 

These  points  are  Tariously  considered,  and  their  discussion,  which  we  can- 
not now  give  in  detail,  leads  to  the  following  rules  of  inference — 1.  To  get  the 
patient  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  the  operation.  S.  To  disregard  en- 
tirely the  presence  of  air  in  which  we  are  operating,  just  as  we  do  in  all  other 
operations.  Let  the  air  only  be  healthy,  we  need  not  fear  it  will  do  mudi 
harm.  3.  To  avoid  all  complexity  about  the  mode  of  proceeding,  and  make 
the  operation  as  simple  a  one  as  possible.  Let  the  wound  be  no  oigger  than 
is  absolutely  necessaiy  for  the  purpose,  having  regard  only  to  the  letting  out 
of  the  fluid,  and  doing  this  in  the  auickest  and  easiest  way.  4.  To  use  our 
best  efforts  to  procure  the  healthy  nealing  of  the  wound,  h)r  rest,  cleanliness, 
and  non-interference.  6.  To  look  closely  to  the  patient^s  general  condition, 
avoiding  all  excitement,  keeping  up  the  strength^  and  being  on  guard  to  combat 
the  flrst  bad  symptom. 

IX«  ObUUratum  of  the  Jbdomimal  Aorta  bg  Smbolia  in  a  ParaMic.    Bqflenmg 
of  the  Sptrnd  Cord,    (L'Union  M6dicale,  Aoiit  24, 1S61.) 

This  case  was  that  of  a  man,  affed  sixty-one,  under  M.  Broca's  care,  for  diy 
gangrene  of  one  of  the  toes  of  the  left  foot,  who  had  suffered  fix>m  loss  <n 
power  of  movinj^  the  four  Umbs  for  above  thirty  years,  which  had  come  on  sud- 
aenlv.  The  thighs  were  abducted,  the  \en  flexed.  Pulsation  of  the  arteries 
of  the  lower  extremities,  from  the  iliac  fossse  downwards,  could  nowhere  ho 
felt,  and  no  collateral  circulation  could  be  found ;  nevertheless,  the  tempenk 
ture  did  not  appear  to  be  diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  knee  and  of  the  groin  was  exalted  on  the  left  side  (the  side  ot  the 
gangrene).  Bed  sores,  which  he  had,  spread,  and  sphacelus  or  the  whole  foot 
and  of  the  lower  fourth  of  the  leg  came  on.  The  affected  limb  then  sank  much 
in  temperature. 

On  post-mortem  examination,  all  the  muscles  of  the  limbs»  except  tiie 
deltoid  and  the  sartorius,  were  in  a  veiy  fatt^  state,  but  maintained  their 
form  and  size.  The  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  were  diffluent  from 
the  fourth  cervicid  to  the  lower  part  of  the  dorsal  region,  and  of  a  milk-white 
colour.  There  was  no  trace  of  extravasation  of  blo^  either  old  or  new,  and 
the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord  were  slighly  softened.    The  right  side  of  the 
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bttH  eootamed  a  deooloriied,  friable,  fremsh  olot,  of  the  size  of  a  filbert, 
tdhereat  to  the  c»rdiao  wall.  The  abdominal  aorta  was  obUterated  at  andabov^ 
ito  bifiucation  for  some  length,  by  a  oloC  formed  of  two  diitinet  parts.  The 
two  lower  kinds  eonsisting  5  a  gre^,  finable,  and  granular  mass,  out  slightly 
■dbercBt  to  the  walls,  and  prolongedi  into  the  two  uiao  arteries.  Above  th£s 
dcQobriied  olot  a  aeeond  one  existed,  more  adherent,  and  of  a  reddish  ooloor 
and  firmer  consistence.  This  latter  filled  up  the  calibre  of  the  aorta  as  far  as 
the  origin  of  the  last  pair  of  lumbar  arteries,  and  above  this  point  terminated 
ii  a  loE^  corneal  point. 

It  appeared  as  if  the  obliteration  of  the  aorta  was  caused  in  the  first  instance 
hf  removal  of  a  portion  of  a  dot  detached  from  the  cardiac  one. 

The  two  common  and  the  two  external  iliac  arteries  were  plugged  up  as  far 
as  the  origin  of  the  epigastrics,  and  on  the  right  side  the  hypogastric  artery 
was  m  the  aame  state,  as  also  the  ileo-lnmbar,  Uie  lateral  saoral.  The  arteries 
d  the  right  lower  limb  were  free,  but  on  the  left  side  the  femoral  below  the 
ring  of  toe  great  adductor  was  quite  obliterated,  as  also  the  popliteal  and  the 
iil>per  part  of  the  three  arteries  of  the  leg,1>y  a  clot  tolerably  recent,  but  con* 
tsiniag  portions  of  evidently  an  older  standing. 

The  relation  of  the  case  is  followed  by  interesting  observations,  which  we 
have  no  room  to  quote. 

S.  On  Aortitis,  terminated  by  Summration^  and  its  It^uenee  in  the  Production 
ofPuruient  Infection,  By  £.  Leudjst.  (Archives  G^n^rales,  March,  1861, 
p.  675.) 

The  author  enters  at  some  length  into  the  history  of  this  affection,  quoting 
eases  placed  on  record,  as  wdH  as  some  observed  by  himself,  and  a^r  consi- 
dering fuUy  the  anatomical  characters  as  well  as  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions :— - 

L  Tikt  inflammation  of  the  coats  of  the  aorta  give  place  in  some  rare  cases 
to  the  formation  of  an  abscess. 

n.  This  purulent  collection  is  situated  in  the  external  cellular  and  middle 
tonics. 

IIL  It  does  not  determine  the  alteration  of  the  internal  membrane,  of  coa- 
gulation of  blood,  or  of  pseudo-membraneous  deposit  on  its  surface. 

IV.  The  abscess  of  the  aorta  sometimes  opens  into  the  interior  of  the  vesseL 
^  T.  The  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  2u*terial  walls  is  generallv  consecu- 
tiye  to  an  intense  phlegmasia  of  the  endocardium  or  of  the  artery,  and  coincides 
with  disoiganization  otthe  heart's  substance  or  of  the  waUs  of  the  vessel. 

TL  The  abscc»s  of  the  aorta  communicating  with  the  interior  of  the  vessel 
{trts  place  to  lesions  and  symptoms  of  purulent  infection. 


^ 


XL  On  Pericarditis,    By  W.  J.  Gaikdnbb^  M.D.    (Reprint  from  Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal,  April,  1859,  and  February,  1860.) 

Thk  pamphlet  is  not  sent  forth  by  its  author  as  in  any  way  a  systematic  ex- 
position of  the  sul^ect,  but  contains  highly  valuable  remarks  on— 1.  The  di^- 
aosifl  of  pericarditis.  S.  Frequency  of  the  disease  and  its  results  as  inm- 
cated  by  examination  after  death.  And  8.  The  prognosis  and  treatment  of 
thedisefise. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  in  a  short -space  a. digest  of  the  observationB 
offered,  and  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  alluding  to  one  or  two 
of  the  chief  points  presented  to  our  notice.  Thus,  in  a  section  treating  (p.  7) 
on  the  presence  of  nriction-sound  not  being  necessarily  a  proof  of  the  existence 
of  pericMditiB,  after  idluding  to  the  sounds  which,  contrary  to  the  statements 
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of  many,  aJre  fttiendant  upon  the  preaenoe  of  loose  oreaoizad  fibrous  tissue, 
and  form  "milk-patohc»,"  Dr.  Gairdner  asserts  his  bdief,  "that  it  is  Teiy 
far  from  trae  that  adhesion  of  the  pericardium  neoessarilj  leads  to  the  abscdote 
suppression  of  murmur ;  loose  adhesions  being  oftener  than  not  to  be  found 
associated  with  a  degree  of  murmur."  Chronic  roughness  of  the  pericardium 
of  any  kind,  and  under  some  circumstances  adhesions,  eren  when  close  and 
uniTcrsal,  may  cause  a  distinct  friction-sound. 

The  remarks  upon  the  important  question  of  treatment  are  summed  np  as 
follows : — ^The  principles  of  safe  treatment  are — 1.  To  make  large  allowance 
for  the  insignificant  and  spontaneously  healing  class  of  cases  revealed  more  by 
physical  signs  than  by  symptoms,  and  to  regard  them  as  demanding  little  aoti?e 
tr^tment.  8.  To  consider  rheumatic  pericarditis  in  general  as  a  disease 
susceptible,  to  a  great  extent,  of  cure  unaer  mild  palliative  local  remedies  and 
fitting  constitutional  treatment.  3.  To  hold  the  constitutional  trei^ent  as 
suborainate  to  that  of  the  disease  with  which  th(^  pericarditis  is  associated. 


Xn.  1.  On  tie  iH/ivenee  of  Lactic  Add  upon  the  Endocardium  and  in  the 
production  of  BAeumatwn,  By  Jul.  MduuBB  and  Cobmbliits  Rauch. 
(Virchow's  Archiv,  Band  xx.  Hefte  i.  and  iL,  p.  211.) 

8.  On  the  Production  of  Endocarditie  by  injection  of  Lactic  Acid  into  the  Peri- 
toneal Cavity  of  Animale.  By  Dr.  G.  Retheb,  Assistant-Physician  to  the 
Clinic  at  Dorpat.  (Yirchow  s  Archi?,  Band  xxL  (Zweite  Folge,  Band  i). 
Heft  i.,  p.  85) 

1.  The  obserrations  of  Holler  and  Ranch  are  reported  by  Yirchow — in  the 
case  of  Moller  partly  from  the  'Konigsb.  Med.,'  Jahrb.  ii.  p.  2,  s.  877;  and 
in  that  of  Rauch  from  an  Inaugural  Dissertation  ^Dorpat,  18o0). 

Referring  to  the  history  of  the  question,  the  Reporter  notices  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Richardson,  in  which  he  seeks  to  prove  directly  what  Prout  had 
originally  supposed,  which  Williams  and  Todd  had  also  conjectured — that  the 
accumulation  of  lactic  acid  in  the  body  was  the  cause  of  rheumatism.  He  also 
alludes  to  the  observations  of  Schenlem,  of  Joseph  Meyer,  and  of  an  anonvmous 
writer,  "A.  W."  on  the  same  subiect.*  He  remariLS  that  none  of  the  Gterman 
observers,  in  their  experiments,  nad  found  that  rheumatoid  affections  of  the 
limbs  had  been  produced,  and  Yirchow  suggests  that  possibly  in  certain  cases 
in  which  it  was  supposed  that  such  had  been  artificially  produced,  the  appear- 
ances were  the  result  of  injury  to  the  joints  occasioned  in  the  neoessaiy 
operation  of  binding  the  animal's  Umbs. 

It  was,  however,  quite  different  with  regard  to  the  infiuence  of  lactic  add 
upon  the  endocardium.  On  this  point  the  ooservations  of  Richardson  had  been 
abundantly  confirmed  by  late  experimenters.  In  eight  cases  in  which  Ranch 
had  injected  lactic  acid  into  the  jugular  and  abdominal  veins,  changes  in  the 
endocardium,  and  gelatinous  thickening  of  the  valves,  were  produced;  and 
even  eight  hours  after  injection  into  the  jugular  veins  these  effects  were  found. 
Rauch,  who  had  minutely  examined  the  thickened  and  swollen  granular  parts 
of  the  valves,  takes  exception  to  the  statement  of  Richardson,  that  it  was  thD 
result  of  an  exudation.  He  found,  as  Yirchow  had  often  previouslv  found  in 
the  human  subject,  that  it  consisted  of  a  soft  mucus-like  tisstll,  with  an 
increase  and  growth  of  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  which  at  a  later  period 
undergo  fatty  changes,  and  that  an  epithelium  existed.  He  concluded  that  thd 
influence  of  the  lactic  acid  was  exercised  not  upon  the  free  surface,  and  this 
especiallv,  as  the  right  side  of  the  hesrt  was  not  much  affected. 

l>r.  Moller  looks  upon  the  swelling  and  redness  found  at  the  edjB;es  of  the 
valves  as  a  post-mortem  phenomenon,  and  says  they  do  not  occur  in  aoimala 
examined  directly  after  death.    Both  Rauch  and  Moller  found  in  some  oases  a 
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want  of  rhjtkm  in  the  heart's  movements  and  sjrstolic  bruits.  MoUer  con- 
ndered  the  marmar  to  be  aniBmic,whibt  Baachattnbuted  them  to  an  affection 
of  the  falTes. 

1  In  the  second  of  the  papers  alladed  to  in  the  heading,  the  anthor  first 
lets  forth  the  views  of  Richardson  and  Bauch,*  whose  observations  lead  them 
to  agree  in  the  main ;  and  alluding  to  the  statements  of  A.  W.  and  J.  Mollerf 
tod  others  on  this  question,  entert«iniiig  some  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  alleged  causation  of  endocarditis  by  injecting  lactic  acid  into  the  body  (as 
profesa^y  exhibited  in  the  case  of  the  dogs,  £c..  experimented  upon) ;  and 
encouraged  by  Virchow,  the  author  was  lea  to  undertake  a  series  of  examina- 
tions of  the  hearts  of  dogs  which  were  killed  without  having  had  lactic  acid 
iajeded  into  them.  These  dogs  were  of  every  age  up  to  nmeteen  vears  old, 
were  killed  in  the  spetediest  possible  way  by  prussic  acid  or  the  blowing  of 
air  into  the  jugular  veins,  and  their  hearts  were  examined  as  quickly  as  could 
be.  On  opening  the  very  first  heart  of  an  apparently  healthy  dog,  the  author 
found  that  the  very  same  anatomical  changes  in  the  heart's  valves  existed  as 
Ranch  and  Richardson  found  after  their  injection  of  lactic  acid.  Thirty-two  dog[8 
were  sacrificed  in  all,  and  similar  changes,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  evi- 
dently of  various  dates,  were  universal^  found,  except  in  foetal  hearts.  More- 
orer,  in  one  dog,  in  which  the  writer* had  during  life  injected  a  solution  of 
Lm^c  acid  raccording  to  Richardson's  directions)  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
■nd  which  oied  twenty  hours  after,  on  examination  after  death  the  results  of  a 
ekroMte  endocarditis  were  found,  but  nothing  like  the  remains  of  any  acuto 
endocarditis.  The  various  conditions  of  the  valves  and  their  appendages, 
as  displayed  after  death  m  these  dogs,  are  minutely  given,  and  their  develop- 
o^ent,  as  it  were,  traced  from  the  simplest  up  to  the  most  decided  form  of 
alteration.  Moreover,  the  nucrosoopioal  characters  of  the  altered  valves  and 
new  formations  are  elaborately  given  in  detail,  sections  as  well  of  the  fresh 
itractures  as  of  prepared  parts  having  been  carefulljr  examined.  For  these 
cental  and  minuCe  descriptions  we  have  not  room  in  tms  place.  In  conclusion, 
uom  the  observations  of  tne  author  the  following  are  interesting : 

1.  That  dogs,  and  probably  also  many  other  mammalia,  are  not  so  free  from 
pathological  changes  in  the  heart  as  is  supposed,  and  consequently  that 
great  caution  is  necessary  in  drawing  inferences  from  such  expenments  upon 
uiese  animab.  (Dr.  Albiaum  also  found  in  the  hearts  of  younff  horses,  cats, 
and  rabbits,  similar  changes  to  those  found  by  the  author  in  the  aoff.) 

9.  That  in  all  the  thirty-two  apparentlv  healthv  does  whose  hearts  were 
examined,  the  changes  observed  were  "  identical'  with  those  described  by 
Bichardson  and  Ranch  as  the  result  of  lactic  acid  injection,  and  called  by  the 
latter  "  ^renchymatous  endocarditis." 

3.  As  Kichardson  and  Ranch  have  not  sufficiently  avoided  sources  of  error 
(bwing  to  neglect  of  the  examination  of  healthv  d(^),  their  investigations  are 
of  no  value  in  support  of  the  supposed  oriein  of  enoocarditis  from  the  injection 
of  lactic  acid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  jugular  veins. 

4.  Consequently,  that  endocarditis  arises  from  an  accumulation  of  lactic  acid 
in  the  blood  remams  iMi-proven. 

XHL  Pharfngoieopy  in  the  TreaiwietU  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear.  By  Dr.  Yol- 
TALnii,  Breslau.  (Yirehow's  Archiv,  Band.  xxi.  (Zweite  Folge,  Band  L) 
Heft  1,  p.  ^.) 

It  is  not  proposed  to  do  more  than  to  draw  attention  to  this  communication. 
In  it  the  author  describes  the  instrument  which  he  uses  Tof  which  drawings 
are  given),  which  consists  of  a  tongue-spatula,  at  the  end  of  which  is  atteched, 
at  an  angle,  a  polished  steel  pUte  like  that  used  in  the  laryngoscope.    The 

*  InaagnnU  DitserUtton  abore  quoted, 
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mode  of  luing  ibis  imtnuDent^  specndly  in  in^pvttigiiiiig  tbe  ocmditioii  of  tl» 
Eustachian  tube,  the  methods  of  illumiBatioii,  fto.  &o.,  are  described,  aad  the 
author  makes  refereuoe  to  former  observations  regarding  treatment  of  ear- 
disease  to  be  found  in  the  'Deutsche  Klinik/  Nos.  21  and  40,  1S60,  psitiou- 
larlj  referring  to  the  operation  mopoaed  bj  himself  of  passiig  the  cathetg 
throu^  one  nasal  carity  into  the  jSustachian  tube  of  the  **  oppon(^*  nda. 

CsMs  are  given  having  oonsideraUe  pathological  interest,  and  exhibitmg  the 
utility  of  pharyngoseopj.  The  p>per  condades  with  some  observatiaos  upcm 
(so  called)  oasophagosoqiy  and  its  difficolties. 


The  following  papers,  ten  the  detailed  notice  of  which  we  have  bo 
space,  are  worthy  of  being  referred  to : 

Five  Cases  of  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord.    Bv  Prof.  Traube.    (Annalen  d. 

Charit^-Krankenhans,  Band  iz.  Heft  2,  p.  129.) 
On  Chromidrosis,  or  Dark  Cobration  of  the  £yeii«.    By  Dr.  B^er.    (Afeh. 

Q^,  AoAt,  1861,  p.  187.) 
On  the  Disease  called  Beri-bm.  By  MM.  Foussagrinea  and  Le  Roy  de  Meii- 

oourt  of  Brest,    flbid.,  Sept.,  p.  267.) 
On  the  Form  of  Paralysis  in  Young  Chikfren  tenned  **  £ssentiaL"    By  Dr.  A« 

Brunniche.    (Ibid.,  Oct.^.  405.) 
On  Tsnia  in  Man.    By  Dr.  W.  F.  Pissling.    (Woohenblatt  d.Zeit8dir.d.Lk. 

Gesellsohaft.  d.  Aerzte  zu  Wien,  Aoril  9th,  16th,  1861.) 
Case  of  Congenital  Atresia  of  tbe  Dnooenum.    (IbicL  Aug.  Tlh.) 
On  Diseases  of  the  PulmonaiT  Artery.    By  Dr.  EridiML     (Petersbnarger 

Medicin.  Zeitsohr.,  Band  L  Melt  4,  p.  89.) 
Observations  on  Tracheotomy  resortea  to  in  the  last  stages  of  Croup.    By 

Dr.  E.  Moynier.    (L'Union  M^dioale,  15, 17,  and  22,  Aug.  1861.) 
On  the  Effects  produced  upon  the  &oephak>n  by  Obliteration  of  the  Arterial 

Vessels  distributed  thereto^  ftc    (Ibid.,  Nov.  16th,  1861.) 
On  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Hydatids  of  the  Lnngs  and  Plenns  in 

Children.    By  H.  Roger.    (Ibid.,  Nov.  16th,  19th,  1 861 .) 
Case  of  Croup  m  the  Adult.    By  R.  Bruce,  M.D.    (Edin.  Medical  Journal 

July  1861,  p.  20.) 
On  the  Supposed  Influence  of  Ozone  on  the  Poise.    By  W.  R.  Hill,  MJ>. 

(Ibid.,  p.  41.) 
Case  of  Acute  Cerebral  Softening,  with  Contrition  of  Flexors  of  Aims  and 

Paralysis  of  Tongue  in  a  Case  of  Brighfs  Disease,    By  J.  A.  MarstoB, 

M.D.    (Edin.  Journal,  Sept.  1861,  p.  256.) 
Contributions  to  the  Doctrine  of  Unemia.    By  S.  Oppler.    (Yirohow's  Arohby 

Zweite  Fogle,  Band  i.  Heft  3.) 
Two  Cases  of  Acute  Miliary  Carcmoma.  (Ibid.,  Band  L  Hefte  5  and  6,  p.  465.) 
On  Cretinism.    B^  Professor  His.    (Ibid.,  Band  ii.  Hefte  1  and  2,  p.  104.) 
On  the  Antagonistic  Effects  of  Opium  and  Sulphate  of  Oninia.    By  K.  Nevi- 

son,  M.D.    (American  Journal  of  Med.  Scienoes,  July,  1861,  p.  51.) 
Remarkable  Case  of  Muscular  Atrophv,  accompanied  with  Disease  of  the  Spinil 

Cord.     Clinical  Observations  ana  Comments  by  Drs.  GJairdner,  Adam* 

son.  Bell,  Gull,  and  Day;  Microsoopic  Examinations  by  Dr.  Lookhart 

Clarke.    (Beale's  Archives  of  Medicine,  No.  ix.  p.  1.) 
Cases  of  Death  in  Epilepsy  from  Suffbcation  caused  by  Regurgitation  of  Food 

into  Larynx.    By  J.  Lalor,  MJ).    (Pamphlet.) 
The  Synthesis  of  Cataract.    By  B.  W.  Ricnardson,  M.D. 
Histoncal  Sketch  of  the  Madras  Leper  Haspital,  and  Notices  of  Leprosy  as 

seen  therein.    By  W.  J.  Yan-Someren,  M.D.   (Madras  Quarterly  Jonnial« 

Oct.  1861,  p.  271. 
Case  of  Poisoning  from  Eating  Common  Honey.  By  G.  Bidie,MD.  (Ib.p.S99.) 
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QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON  SURGERY. 
By  JoHV  Cha!ITO,  Eaq.,  M.KC.SX 

L  Om  ixeUion  ai  ike  Hip-joini.  Bj  MM.  LsroET  and  Gosselik.  (Bdletui 
de  PAcad^mie,  tome  xxviL  Nos.  2  and  3;  and  (Gazette  Hebdomadaire^ 
Nos.  42,  46,  and  49.) 

H.  liBfoBT,  one  of  the  rising  French  anrffeona^  who  has  paid  m(»«  attention 
to  what  is  goinff  on  in  oUier  countries  tnan  is  nsnal  with  his  ooantrymen^ 
recently  laia  before  the  Aoad^mie  de  M6decine  the  results  obtained  by  tiie 
In^h  and  German  surgeons  from  the  performance  of  the  operation  of  e& 
dsion  at  the  hip* joint.  The  cases,  the  particulars  of  which  he  was  enabled 
to  collect^  amount  to  85  in  number.  Of  these,  the  results  are  doubtful  in  13 
mitanoesy  in  consequence  of  their  too  early  publication;  of  the  remaining  72 
oases,  42  are  returned  as  successful,  while  there  were  29  deaths  and  1  rc^pseu 
due  to  sappuratiye  osteitis.  The  cases  are  considered  as  successful,  provided 
that  life  was  saved  and  the  wound  cicatrized ;  but  the  amount  of  moUon  pos* 
aessed  bj  the  fidse  joint,  together  with  that  of  the  solidity  of  the  Umb  and 
power  of  using^  it  in  wallduff,  are  only  specified  in  some  cases.  In  27  out  of 
the  42  succesatul  oases,  at  aU  events,  th^  points  are  satisfactorily  made  out 
as  highly  favourable.  In  67  cases  the  ages  were  specified,  and  it  ia  found  that 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  nineteen  that  there  occurred  17  deaths  in  40 
eases ;  and  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty,  7  deaths  in  18  cases.  In 
30  of  the  cases  the  acetabulum,  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  femur,  was 
eicised;  and  in  3  of  these  the  result  is  uncertain,  recovery  taking  place  in  15» 
and  death  in  11,  of  the  cases. 

.  M.  Gosselin,  the  reports  on  this  essay,  points  out  how  desirable  it  would 
be  to  have  more  exact  information  as  to  the  precise  amount  of  unaided  useful* 
neas  obtained  in  this  last  category,  in  order  to  be  able  to  compare  the 
fimctional  condition  of  such  limbs  with  that  of  those  of  patients  who  have 
reoDvered  from  hip-joint  disease  without  operation,  f 

The  Reporter,  in  explanation  of  this  operation  not  having  as  yet  become  adopted 
by  French  surgeons,  sug^ts  that  either  hip-joint  disease  is  a  less  dangerous 
affection  in  Fnmce  than  in  other  countries,  or  that  its  earlier  stages  are  more 
anccessfully  treated  in  the  former  country  than  elsewhere.  His  observations 
i^ply,  however,  only  to  the  young  subjects  met  with  in  private  practice,  the 
treiatment  of  which  oases  is  often  very  successful ;  while  that  of  the  far  more 
numerous  cases  of  hospital  patients  is  less  enoour^ng.  Then,  again, 
French  surgeons  have  been  deterred  by  the  contra-indications  to  the  operation 
furnished  by  the  concomitance  of  pulmonary  tubercle,  or  other  fatal  compUca> 
tion  in  the  severer  forms  of  hip-jomt  disease,  by  the  repugnance  manifested  by 
the  friends  of  the  patients,  and  bv  the  ill-success  which  attends  great  operations 
ui  the  Paris  hospitals,  chiefly  aue  to  the  prevalence  of  purulent  mfection. 
Lastly,  the  difference  in  the  practice  of  the  French  as  compared  with  that 
of  foreign  surgeons,  ma^  be  also  due  to  the  too  great  proneness  of  the 
hitter  to  resort  to  the  kmfe  before  essaying  other  means  of  treatment^  while 
the  former  have  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  results  really  due  to  operative 
procedures  executed  eLsewhere  tlum  in  France. 

A  section  of  M.  Lefort's  paper  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  applici^ 
hilitj  of  this  operation  after  gun-shot  wounds.  Reasoning  from  analogy,  both 
he  and  his  Reporter  admit  t^  it  may  be  preferable  to  misarticulation  of  the 
femur ;  but  the  comparative  statistics  of  the  two  operations  are  in  too  im- 
perfect a  condition  to  determine  which  operation  has  proved  least  fatal  M^ 
Larrey,  speaking  to  this  point,  is  unwilling  to  entirely  discountenance  excision 
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in  oomminated  fracture  from  gun-shot  wounds,  but  m  tmdi  lie^  can  scarc^ 
indicate  the  case  suitable  for  its  employuient ;  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
the  case  of  moderate  injury  by  a  small  projectile,  it  is  far  safer  practice  to 
remain  contented  with  the  remoYsl  of  the  shattered  fragments  of  bone,  so 
again,  in  the  case  ofgreat  devastating  injury,  resection  would  prove^  an  insuf- 
ficient procedure.  With  respect  to  the  application  of  thb  operation  in  dis- 
ease of  the  hip-jomt,  he  agrees  with  the  Eeporter,  basing  his  conclusion  upon 
the  numerous  cases  he  has  met  with  among  young  soldiers,  that  the  disease  is 
frequently  curable,  or  its  effects  so  much  to  be  miti«Ued,  as  to  render  ooera- 
tions  unadvisable.  He  believes  that  some  of  the  English  cases  might  nave 
been  otherwise  treated  with  advantage,  an  opinion  shared  also  by  someEnglish 
surgeons  of  g^reat  repute ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  information  supplied  as  to 
the  power  of  using  the  limb  in  the  cases  of  patients  said  to  have  recovered,  is 
lamentably  deficient.  He  also  fears  that  resection  of  a  diseased  joint  may 
become  the  immediate  cause  of  the  development  of  latent  tubercular  disease. 
Still  he  thinks  that  the  operation  should  not  be  absolutely  excluded,  its  per* 
formance  being  confined  to  the  cases  of  adults  debilitated  by  long-oontinued 
suppuration,  in  which  other  means  proved  of  no  avail,  when  mathesio  or  other 
oontra-indications  do  not  exist. 

M.  Malgaigne  hit  upon  the  truth  of  the  matter  when  he  stated  that  it  is  not 
80  much  the  more  favourable  character  of  the  results  of  the  French  mode  of 
treating  these  cases,  as  it  is  the  repugnance  for  the  adoption  of  new  operations 
—that  is,  although  he  did  not  say  as  much,  when  recommended  a6  extra. 
Thus,  nohrithstanding  their  success  in  other  parts  of  Europe  and  America, 
resections  of  the  knee  are  still  prohibited  in  Paris,  fatal  though  amputation  of 
the  thigh  always  proves  there :  and  resection  of  the  elbow  has  only  become 
recognised  after  a  desperate  struggle.  Not  that  routine  has  anything  to  do 
with  this,  adds  M.  Malgaigne,  but  an  excess  of  prudence,  which  he  assures  us  is 
a  characteristic  of  French  surgery— a  fact  which  it  certainly  required  so  emi- 
nent an  authority  to  vouch  for.  However,  this  paper  of  M.  Lefort  he  regards 
as  a  step  in  advance  towards  the  recognition  of  the  possibility  of  resection  of 
the  hip  being  soinetimes  useful ;  but  he  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  a  greater 
exactitude  in  distinguishing  the  exact  character  and  degree  of  the  lesion  it  is 
adapted  for.  M.  Yelpeau  declared  that,  so  far  from  the  subject  of  resection 
having  been  ignored  in  France,  that  is  just  the  country  in  which  its  merits  have 
been  Best  and  most  effectually  discussed — a  statement  that  might  well  astonish 
his  auditors.  That  it  has  not  been  there  adopted  arises  from  the  fact  of  the 
French  surgeons  being  better  physicians,  and  navin^  more  confidence  in  other 
means  of  treatment,  succeeding  in  curing  cases  which  elsewhere  would  have 
been  subjected  to  the  knife.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  disease  so  fre- 
quently proves  fatal,  as  it  is  stated  to  do  in  England  and  Germany.  Even  in 
cases  which  resist  the  ordinary  means,  the  operation  would  be  a  questionable 
procedure,  seeing  the  common  results  of  great  operations  in  Paris.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  fact  that  they  succeed  better  in  the  English  hospitals,  this  does 
not  arise  from  the  different  reffimen  adapted  and  the  better  hygienic  oendition 
of  these  hospitals,  but  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  "English  flesh"  being  g^fled 
with  a  kind  of  physiological  privilege  which  renders  it  more  refractory  to  the 
accidents  following  operations ! 

Two  good  results  nave  indirectly  sprung  from  this  discussion,  the  one  bdsg 
an  exposition  of  the  extremely  detective  condition  of  Hospital  Statistics, 
rendering  the  comparison  of  results  of  different  procedures  absolutely  impos- 
sible. Tue  other  is  the  comparison  of  the  condition  of  the  French  and  EnglisJi 
hospitals.  This  interesting  topic  is  still  under  the  consideration  of  the  Academy, 
so  that  we  must  defer  noticing  the  statements  brought  forward  until  a  subse- 
quent number. 
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IL  Om  a  Novel  and  Efieieni  Method  of  Reduction  in  Dislocation  of  the 
Skoulder-JoM.  Bj  Professor  N.  R.  Smith.  (American  Journal  of  Medical 
Scienoe,  July.    pp.  17-25.) 

After  statmg  that  the  real  difficnlty  in  reducing  dislocation  of  the  shoulder 
is  Uie  production  of  immobility  of  the  scapula,  and  that  this  is  insufficiently 
fvorrided  for  by  several  of  the  means  in  use.  Dr.  Smith  describes  the  procedure 
which  he  has  himself  had  recourse  to  for  many  years  past. 

*'In  effecting  counter-extension,  it  is  undoubtedly  in  most  instances  ex* 
pedient  to  apply  our  resisting  bands  as  directly  as  possible  to  the  bone  frook 
wfaidi  the  otner  is  dislocated.  But  the  difficulty  in  this  case  is  to  effect  it 
without  defeating  the  object  in  the  manner  indicated  above.  On  noticing  the 
■lecbanical  relations  of  the  scapuls  with  their  apparatus  of  muscles  to  each 
other,  it  occurred  to  me  to  make  counter-extension  from  the  opposite  wrist. 
Anteriorly  the  two  acromion  processes  are  bound  together  by  an  unyielding 
chain  of  bone  and  li|jament.  The  two  clavicles,  the  sternum,  and  the  intra- 
(Navicular  ligament,  chiefly  constitute  this  band  of  union.  The  fibrous,  resistant 
ligaments  in  this  chain  are  not  capable  of  being  stretched ;  and  if  traction  be 
ottde  from  opposite  wrists,  the  two  acromion  processes,  thus  tied  together,  are 
not  capable  of  being  drawn  asunder  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch.    Interiorly, 

the  continuity  of  resisting  parts  is  almost  as  perfect The  object  of 

eounter-extension  is  to  prevent  the  yielding  of  the  scapula  to  the  tractive  force. 
Nothing  does  this  so  effectually  as  \^t  fixing  of  the  opposite  scapula  by  counter- 
extension  at  the  wrist.  Not  oiily  is  the  scapula  thus  sustained,  but  the  spine 
is  erected  and  prevented  from  yieldmff  to  the  tractive  force,  and  becominj^^ 
ovried  to  the  injured  side,  as  invariably  happens  when  counter-extension  is 

diiefly  made  from  the  axilla,  as  usual In  some  of  the  cases  in  which  I 

first  employed  this  method,  I  directed  simplv  traction  from  the  two  wrists,  and 
I  am  not  now  confident  that  this  is  not  the  best  method.  I  placed  the  patient 
in  a  chair,  and  directed  two  strong  persons  to  make  steady  horizontal  traction 
firom  the  two  wrists.  As  soon  as  the  spasmodic  resistance  of  the  muscles  was 
oreroome,  the  head  of  the  bone  was  disengaged,  and  the  muscles  which  help  us 
in  such  cases  suddenly  lifted  the  head  into  its  place.  It  will  be  observed  that 
tikis  means  causes  no  i4>preciable  pain,  but  rather  relieves  the  suffering  of  the 
patient  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  humerus.  In  cases  m  which, 
from  unusual  muscular  development,  or  the  age  of  the  dislocation,  much  re- 
sistance is  expected,  I  have  modified  the  application  of  counter-extension  thus : 
I  place  tlie  patient  on  a  chair,  sitting  a  little  on  one  side  of  it,  so  as  to  allow 
room  on  the  side  of  the  injurv  for  the  operator's  foot.  I  then  pass  a  piece  of 
stout  muslin,  folded,  around  the  chest  and  under  the  axilla  of  the  injured  side. 
The  taib  of  this  I  carry  horizontally  to  the  opposite  side— one  in  front,  the 
other  behind — and  extending[  the  arm  horizontally,  bandage  them  firmW  to  the 
wrist  on  the  sound  side,  leavmg  the  ends  projectmg,  to  be  well  secured,  to  the 
will,  or  other  unviddinff  substance.  I  tnen  pass  an  ordinary  roller  over  the 
top  of  the  injurea  shoulder,  and  back  and  fortn  twice  under  the  muslin  band, 
to  prevent  its  dipping  down.  Then  I  continue  the  same  roller  under  the 
bottom  of  the  chair  ana  over  the  shoulder  three  or  four  times.  This  helps  to 
give  steadiness  to  the  scapula,  and  especially  prevents  the  involuntary  rising  of 
the  patient,  or  the  tilting  of  the  scapula  upwards,  when  it  is  necessary  to  make 
the  manipulation  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak.  I  first  apply  a  wet  roller  te 
the  wrist  of  the  injured  side,  and  then  attach  a  muslin  extending  band  by  the 
dove  hitcL  Next,  I  direct  extension  to  be  made  by  two  persons,  at  first  out- 
wards and  a  little  downwards,  gradually  raising  the  arms  to  the  horizontal 
direction,  and  finallv  a  little  above  it.  The  extension  must  be  made  gently 
and  steadily,  gradually  increasing  the  force  so  as  to  not  provoke  the  muscles  te 
spasmodic  resistance.  As  no  pain  is  produced  by  the  force  thus  employed,  it 
57-xxix.  17 
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maj  be  coBtinued  for  a  considerable  lime.  The  muscles,  whicb  at  first  resist^ 
become  fatigued,  and  finally  relaxed;  and  in  a  large  majority  of  instances  of 
recent  luxation,  the  head  will  slip  into  place  without  resort  to  any  maiiipiila. 
lion.  1  would  even  continue  thb  traction,  where  much  resistance  b  encoun- 
tered, for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  modifjinc^  the  force;  but  in  case  the 
object  is  not  then  effected,  let  the  sui^eon  place  his  foot  on  the  margin  of  tlie 
chair  and  his  knee  in  the  axilla.  Then  let  the  assistants  raise  tfeir  lue  of 
traction  above  the  horizontal  as  mi&ch  as  possible,  and  continue  it  for  a  "'^'"^i^ 
The  surgeon  should  then  direct  that  the  arm  be,  by  a  sudden  moTeaAent,  carried 
downwards,  while,  by  extending  his  foot,  he  elevates  the  knee  in  the  axilkL 
He  aids  the  assistants  in  this  by  grasping  the  arm  near  the  elbow  aad  ssiog  ^ 
as  a  lever.  If  the  first  eff<^  oe  nsk  suocessfuly  he  should  repeat  iL  Some* 
times  I  pUoe  on  the  knee  a  ball  made  by  rolling  up  a  bandaee,  bat  it  is  not 
important.  The  surgeon  can  thrust  his  knee  into  the  axilla^  so  as  to  avoid 
Buch  pressure  on  its  Biarginal  muscles.  I  generally  direct  those  who  make 
the  traction  to  sway  the  limo  horizontally  ba^^ward  and  forward,  and,  graspiqg 
it  with  my  hands,  at  times  I  rotate  it  a  little  on  its  axis,  thereby  contribatiii^ 
to  the  disengagement  of  the  head  of  the  bone. ....  The  supine  position  of  the 
patient  on  a  tanle  is  a  very  convenient  arrangement  in  all  dislocations  of  tlie 
ahoulder,  and  is  well  calculated  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  method  wludi 
I  recommend.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  the  very  best,  especially  whoa 
ddoroform  is  employed.  .  •  .  •  I  will  here  state  that  I  nave  by  this  mode  re- 
peatedly reduced  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  which  was  two  months  old,  aad 
once  wnen  three  months  had  elapsed.  In  cases  in  which  I  expect  great  re^ 
tanoe  I  commonly  employ  chloroform.  The  effect  of  this  agent  must,  howeva, 
be  rendca^  venr  complete,  for  its  inoomj^ete  nse  canscs  a^stie  rigidity  of  the 
muscles  and  demta  m  ol^ect." 

ni.  Obtervaiioiu  oh  SlrangukUed  Hernia,    By  M.  YEBKEtJiL.    (Bulletin  de 
Th^peutique,  tome  Ix.  pp.  24!9,  399,  and  450.) 

In  this  paper  M.  Yemenil  furnishes  the  results  of  his  own  expenence  in  t]ie 
treatment  of  strangulated  hernia.  This  has  been  as  yet  but  limited,  bat  viewed 
by  the  light  of  the  lar^  field  of  observation  of  tiiat  of  other  surgeons  which  he 
has  long  enioyed,  it  is  of  interest.  With  reelect  to  femoral  hernia,  be  lays 
down  the  following  principles :  1.  Irreducibility  with  symptoms  of  obstructiuL 
is  almost  always  due  to  true  strangulatioa.  2L  The  ta^is  and  other  modes  <k 
reduction  almost  always  piove  insufficient.  S.  When  reduction  is  thus  exeep* 
tionally  produced,  a  core  is  £ar  from  being  e^iain ;  and  the  patients  still  inoiir 
almost  as  mudi  danger  as  they  would  hare  done  had  they  been  operated  upoa 
without  the  prolonged  empkrrment  of  the  taxis.  4.  Early  operatioiis,  witaoofc 
the  preliminary  aoministratioa  of  purgatives,  and  nreceded  only  by  a  veiy 
moderate  application  of  the  taxis,  offer  vei7  good  cnanoes  of  recovery,  whoa 
the  strangulation  is  not  old.  5.  When  the  exposed  intestine  is  found  to  have 
undergone  great  change,  even  independently  of  ganereoe  and  perforation,  if 
peritonitis  is  already  very  evident,  an  artificial  anus  ^ould  be  at  once  ibnnect 
as  giving  a  much  greater  chance  of  the  preservation  of  life.  6.  If  the  vitali^ 
of  the  intestine  is  doubtful,  and  a  fortiori  if  a  perforation,  however  aoinat^ 
whether  caused  by  the  surgeon  or  not,  exist,  the  gut  must  not  be  retmaed. 
Although  sutures  have  sometimes  succeeded,  their  emplc^ment  is  penloBa. 
7.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  methodical  establishment  of  an  aiti^ 
ficial  anus  is  a  valuable  resource  not  sufficiently  emplojred.  M.  Yeroeuil  hae 
operated  upon  six  cases  of  femoral  hernia ;  in  three  with  rapid  success.  la 
another,  recovery  took  place  with  an  artificial  anus ;  and  probaUy  the  tm 
cases  which  proved  fatal  might  have  been  saved  by  the  same  means.  In  is* 
gninal  hernia  be  has  been  unfortu&vte,  for  all  the  four  cases  upon  whick  be  lia* 
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<t)perated  lu^ra  ^Bed.  But  while  he  has  never  succeeded  in  returning  a  f^noral 
hernia  bj  means  of  the  taxis,  he  has  frequently  replaced  inguinal  hernia  bj 
this  means.  He  cUaapproves  of  the  employment  of  forced  Uuiis.  He  rdates 
■flome  interesting  cases  of  eomplieated  inguinal  hernia,  but  to  these  we  can  only 


IV.  Ob  PetcitUmeom  Lifoture  of  Arterist,    By  Professor  Middbldoiifff. 
(Ai)haadlgngen  der  Sofalesischen  Gesdlsehaft,  1861,  Heft  iii.) 

This  procedoxe  consists  in  passing  a  curved  needle  through  the  skin  at 
iboat  half  or  a  third  of  an  inch  from  the  artery  intended  to  be  tied,  carrying  it 
heneith  this,  and  bringing  it  through  the  skin  again  at  the  same  distance  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  silk  employed  for  the  ligature  should  be  firm,  but  not 
too  thin,  lest  it  tear  or  injuriously  compress  the  soft  parts  surrounded  with 
the  artery ;  silver  or  iron  wire  ligatures  maj  also  be  used.  The  ligature  must 
'he  only  ti^tened  sufficiently  to  arrest  the  bleeding  or  pulsation,  as  the  caie 
may  be.  When  the  peripheric  end  of  a  wound^  artery  continues  to  bleed, 
this  must  also  be  surrounded  by  a  ligature.  The  arteries  best  suited  for  thb 
procedure  are  those  of  the  scalp  ana  face,  the  areus  plantarit  et  volarit,  the 
radial,  ulnar,  and  the  tibial  in  the  middle  of  the  leg.  It  is  well  adapted,  too, 
for  arteries  which  have  undergone  dilatation,  as  in  anastomotic  aneurism  of  the 
s(alp.  Its  advantages  are  the  rapidity  and  facility  of  its  execution,  the 
shghtness  of  the  wound,  dan^r,  and  pain,  the  simple  after  treatment  required, 
the  possibility  of  employing  it  in  cases  difficult  of  treatment  (as  in  aneurism 
by  anastomosis,  &c.),  and  tne  fact  that  the  ligature  may  be  passed  around  the 
ifftery  very  near  the  point  of  injury.  As  to  any  ill  consequences  which  might 
have  peen  apprehended  from  including  vems  and  nerves  in  the  ligature,  these 
{nor.  indeed,  have  any  others)  have  not  occurred,  a  fact  which  may  be  due  to 
the  Dttlkiness  of  thehgature  employed.  3ince  1856,  when  he  first  commenced 
this  practice,  the  author  has  pat  it  into  force  only  in  ten  instances. 


V.  Oh  the  Reium  of  PnUatioHS  in  Aneurystns  after  the  Ligature.     By 
M.  Bboca.    (Gazette  dcs  Hdpitaux,  1861,  Nos.  14  and  17.) 

During  a  discussion  on  aneurysm  at  the  Society  of  Surgery,  M.  Broea  ob- 
served tlmt  the  return  of  pulsation  may  depend  upon  three  different  causes — 
the  persistence  of  the  pumtions,  return  of  the  pulsations,  and  relapse  of  the 
aneurysm.  In  the  first  of  these  cases  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  somewhat 
large  collateral  vessel  very  near  the  aneurysmal  sac.  The  pulsation  soon 
appears,  but  the  cure  of  the  disease  is  not  prevented.  In  the  seoond  case, 
when  the  pulsations  return,  the  sac  is  suddenly  filled  with  coagnla  which  have 
not  had  time  to  become  organized,  and  these  "  passive*'  coagula  are  gradually 
dissolved,  the  arterial  pulsations  then  reappeanng.  They  appear  soon  after 
the  operation,  and  may  persist  for  one,  two,  three  months  or  more.  At  last, 
these  first  coagula  are  replaced  by  "  active*'  coagula,  and  a  cure  is  produced  in 
iklmost  all  cases.  When  relapse  is  to  happen,  the  pulsations  do  not  reappear 
so  soon  as  in  the  preceding  case,  not  occurring  untd  one,  two,  or  six  months, 
or  even  from  one  to  three  years,  after  the  ligature.  At  one  of  these  remote 
periods  the  blood  has  made  a  passage  into  the  sac,  and  having  hollowed  out  a 
more  or  less  spacious  cavity  the  tumour  takes  on  again  the  characters  of  an 
aneurysm.  Under  all  the  above  circumstances,  more  or  less  circumscribed  pul- 
sations are  perceived  in  an  aneurysm  for  which  an  operation  has  been  performed, 
but  the  prognosis  is  very  different.  In  the  two  first  cases  no  surgical  treat- 
ment is  called  for,  while  that  of  relapse  is  a  very  serious  one. 

M.  Broca  gave  an  account  of  the  various  cases  he  had  collected  exempU«> 
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ifmg  these  occurrences.  These  do  not  comprise  mere  persistence  of  the  pnlsa.- 
tions  after  the  application  of  the  ligature,  as  owing  to  the  circulation  beins 
rendered  slower  toe  deposition  of  fiorine  goes  on  gradualij  and  regularly  untu 
a  cure  is  accomplished.  They  relate  only  to  the  cases  in  which  the  aneurysmal 
tumour,  after  having  been  filled  with  coagula,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  asain 
becomes  permeable ;  and  these,  as  stated  above,  may  consist  of  instances  of  re- 
turn of  puUation  and  relapie  properhf  so  called.  Cases  of  return  of  the  pulsa- 
tion are  distinguished  from  those  of  relapse  bv  the  fact  that  the  tumour  makes 
no  progress ;  its  pulsations,  always  more  feeble  than  before  Uie  li^ture,  ac- 
quiring their  maximum  of  intensity  in  a  few  hours,  and  then  dimmishing  in 
force.  Of  26  cases  collected  from  various  sources  by  M.  Broca,  13  were 
aneurysms  treated  by  ligature  of  the  femoral,  4  of  the  extenud  iliac,  6  of  the 
primary  carotid,  1  of  the  subclavian,  and  2  of  the  radial.  In  5  of  the  cases  the 
pulsations  reappeared  before  the  end  of  the  first  day,  eight  times  from  the  third 
to  the  seventh  day,  four  times  from  the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth  day,  once  on  the 
nineteenth  day,  and  once  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  week,  in  this  case  only  con- 
tinuing during  one  day.  None  of  these  patients  became  the  subjects  of  gan- 
grene. One  died  from  phlebitis,  the  ligature  having  perforated  the  femoral 
vein,  and  another  in  consequence  of  secondary  hemorrhage  from  the  wound 
made  for  the  ligature.  All  the  other  24  cases  survived,  and  all  were  radically 
cured  with  the  exception  of  two,  which  went  on  to  true  relapse.  Of  relapse, 
properly  so  called,  ue  has  collected  22  examples,  this  manifesting  if.self  in  7 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  month,  and  in  13  after  the  end  of  the  sixth  month, 
the  epoch  not  being  exactly  indicated  in  the  two  others.  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  none  of  the  cases  completely  known  has  the  relapse  occurred  between  the 
first  and  the  sixth  month.  AU  the  relapses  occurring  after  the  end  of  the 
sixth  month,  related  to  aneurysms  of  the  lower  extremity.  Six  relapses  oc- 
curred between  six  montlis  and  a  year,  2  at  the  end  of  a  year,  1  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  1  at  the  end  of  four  years,  1  at  the  end  of  7  years,  and  one  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  years.  This  class  of  cases  is  far  more  serious  than  the  former ; 
for  although  in  tliree  instances  the  aneurysms  were  cured  spontaneously  or  by 
means  of  sught  treatment,  and  in  two  others  they  remained  stationary  for  a 
long  time,  in  all  the  rest  their  progress  was  much  more  alarming. 


YL  Om  the  Extraction  of  Articular  Foreign  Bodies  from  the  Knee-joint.    By 
M.  H.  Labket.    (Gazette  des  H6pitaux,  No.  67.) 

As  the  result  of  his  bibliograi>hical  researches,  M.  Larrey  has  collected  re- 
ferences to  167  published  cases  in  which  operations  have  been  performed  on 
the  knee-joint  for  the  extraction  of  articumr  foreign  bodies.  In  129  of  these 
cases  the  extraction  was  performed  by  the  old  or  direct  method,  and  in  3S  by 
the  indirect  or  subcutaneous  method.  The  results  are  given  for  121  of  the 
former  cases,  being  successful  in  98,  doubtful  in  5,  and  fatal  in  28  ;  while  of 
the  38  indirect  operations,  19  were  successful,  15  failed,  and  5  were  fatal 
Prom  these  facts  and  from  others  communicated  to  him  orally  by  his  col- 
leagues, the  author  deduces  the  following  conclusions  : — 1.  The  operation  of 
extractine  these  foreign  bodies  from  the  knee-joint  is  a  serious  one  when  prac- 
tised by  direct  incision,  and  a  difficult  one  by  the  subcutaneous  method.  Many 
accidents  have  occurred  even  amongst  the  somewhat  numerous  cases  in  whicn 
recovery  has  taken  place.  2.  Extraction  is  proportionally  more  dangerous 
than  is  the  affection  itself ;  that  is,  that  more  reaoubtable  accidents  may  be 
induced  by  the  operation  than  by  the  presence  of  the  foreign  body.  3.  While 
many  cases  of  recovery  may  be  verifiea,  many  instances  of  failure  or  of  fatal 
result  have  doubtless  never  been  published.  4.  The  operation  definitively 
would  seem  to  be  indicated  only  under  the  foUowbg  circumstances :  the  ccr> 
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tain  and  complete  mobility  of  the  foreign  body  within  the  joint ;  the  persis- 
tence of  the  accidents  caused  by  its  presence — vi£,  pain,  arthritis  or  nvdar- 
throais,  and  lameness ;  the  failure  of  compression  and  other  means  for  nxing 
the  position  of  the  body ;  and  the  free  consent  of  the  patient,  although  made 
aware  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  operation. 


YII.  On  Dremng  Wtmnds  by  Occlusion,    By  M.  Chassaigkac. 
(Fresse  M^cale  Beige,  No.  30.) 

M.  Chassaignac  here  again  insists  upon  the  great  ad?antage  of  this  prooe- 
dure,  followed  by  him  since  1839.  It  consists  in  covering  a  recent  wound, 
whether  complicated  with  fracture  or  not,  with  a  cuirass  of  adhesive  pUster. 
The  strips  must  be  crossed  in  order  to  give  solidity,  and  imbricated  so  as  to 
prevent  the  mischief  which  often  occurs  when  they  are  separated  by  spaces. 
Tikcj  must  never  be  applied  circularly  lest  they  cause  strangulation,  and  they 
should  always  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  limits  of  the  lesion. 
The  plaster  must  be  chosen  of  a  good  quality,  not.  becoming  detached  when 
the  two  surfaces  of  the  strapping  are  pressed  together.  Over  this  cuirass  is 
placed  a  fenestrated  cloth  well  spread  with  cerate,  and  then  charpie,  com- 
presses, &c.,  sifter  the  usual  Frencu  fashion.  The  discharj^e  issues  from  be- 
tween the  strips  and  at  the  edge  of  the  cuirass,  the  dressing  external  to  this 
being  renewea  as  often  as  necessary.  The  converting  a  wound  thus  from  an 
open  one  into  one  analogous  to  a  subcutaneous  wound,  is  the  best  security 
against  the  occurrence  of  inflammation ;  but  in  cases  in  which  the  violence  has 
been  considerable,  and  the  subsequent  inflammation  is  great,  leeches  should  be 
put  on  at  a  distance  from  the  wound,  on  the  track  of  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
and  refrigerants,  made  with  ice  mixtures,  applied  through  the  cuirass,  while  the 
position  of  the  wounded  part  should  be  raised.  The  dressing  need  not  be 
meddled  with  for  eight  or  ten  days ;  but  if  the  patient  suffers  and  there  is  sup- 
puration, all  but  the  cuirass  may  be  taken  off.  This  also  must  be  removed,  if 
on  exploration  some  complication  is  feared ;  otherwise  its  surface  must  be 
washed  over  with  water  coatabing  some  drops  of  camphorated  spirit  or  lemon- 
juice.  If  the  cuirass  seems  to  be  giving  way,  it  should  be  stren^hened  by 
some  supplementary  strips.  When  we  wish  to  remove  the  cuirass,  it  must  be 
carefully  divided  by  a  scissors  or  a  grooved  director.  The  surface  of  the  wound 
is  to  be  washed,  and  touched  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (five  parts  to 
thirty"),  and  the  dressing  is  then  to  be  re-applied.  This  solution  lessens  the 
pathological  vascularization  of  the  woundedL  surface,  diminishes  the  amount  of 
purulent  and  plastic  exudations,  and  facilitates  the  adhesion  of  the  epidermis 
to  the  dermis.  The  want  of  such  adesion  is  the  cause  of  a  great  number  of 
the  complications  of  wounds,  and  especially  of  erysipelas  and  reticular  angio- 
leudtis.  It  is  in  this  way  may  be  explamed  the  beneficial  action  of  this  solu- 
tion in  many  exanthemata. 

Por  the  following  papers  we  haye  not  space  for  more  than  reference : 

Angiectasis. — ^Krause  on  Traumatic  Angiectasis  of  the  Arm.    (Langenbeck's 

Archiv,  vol.  ii.  part  i.) 
Bladder. — Mercier  on  Inflammatory  Hsemorrhage  of  the  Bladder.    (Qaz,  des 

H6piUux,  No.  142.) 
Cataract. — ^Mirault  on  Capsular  Cataract.    (Bulletin  de  I'Acad.  de  M^d.,  vol. 

xxvii.  p.  281.)    Saemisch  on  the  Operations  for  Cataract.    (Wurzburger 

Med.  ieiUchrift,  vol.  il  p.  272.)     Macnamara  on  Extraction  in  Cataract. 

(Indian  Annals,  No.  14.) 
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DialocatkHL — ^Bwtmer  on  Dislocation  of  the  Jemwr.  (Langa^eek's  AnM^ 
▼oL  iL  No.  L)  Goyikid  on  Biilocation  of  the  In^rMrtievdar  Fibn>- 
CarUkge  of  the  Wrist.  (Gas.  des  Hopitau,  Noe.  126  and  129.  Stfenbel 
on  Iiumea  to  the  Eore-ann  in  Yonng  Children,  O^W-  Yierteljahn^  ISftl^ 
No.  2.) 

Ear. — Yoltolini's  Pathological  Examinations  of  Diseased  Ears.  (Yirchow's 
Arohiv,  yoI.  xxii.  No.  1.)  Bonnafont  on  an  Instnunent  for  Injecting 
Gaseous  Substanees  into  the  Internal  Ear.    (L'Union  M^dieale,  No.  142.) 

Fistula  in  Ano. — ^Yemenil  on  a  Fatal  Case  of  Fistula  operated  upon  by  th& 
Ecraseur.    (Gaz.  des  Hop.,  No.  131.) 

F(»e4urm.-^StreHbel  on  Injuries  of  the  Fore-arm  in  Tonng  Children.  Prag. 
VierteKahrs.,  1861,  No.  2.) 

Eloigns. — Carter  on  a  New  Form  of  Fungus  of  the  Foot,  (Tnma.  of  Bombay 
Med.  Soc.,  N.S.,  No.  6.) 

Hernia. — ^Frickhoffer  on  Statistics  of  Strangulated  Hernia  in  Nassau.  (Med. 
Jahrbuch  for  das  Herzog,  Nassau,  No.  17.)  Yon  Wahl  on  Statistics  of 
Strangulated  Hernia  and  of  the  Operation.  (Prag.  Yierte^ahrs.,  1861« 
No.  3.)  Debout  on  the  Treatment  of  Congenital  Umbilical  Hernia.  (Bui- 
letm  de  Thdrapcntique,  toI.  Ixi.  Nos.  9  and  10.)  Huguier  on  the  fit- 
ment of  Umbilical  Hernia.  (Gaz.  des  H6pitaux,  No.  137.)  Fano  on  a 
Bare  Form  of  Inguinal  Hernia.    (L'Union  MMcale,  No.  145.) 

Knee-jomt^  Fock  on  Loose  Bodies  in  the.  (Langenbed^'s  Ardur.  toL  5. 
No.  1.) 

Orbicularis  Palpebrarum,  Nivery  on  Spasmodic  (Contraction  of  the.  (Bolletkt 
de  Th^peutique,  toI.  Ixi.  I^o.  8.) 

Polypus. — ^Paul  on  Polypi  of  the  Eectum  in  (Children.  (Abhandl.  derr 
Schlesischen  Gesellscnaft.,  1861,  No.  3.) 

Banula.---Pauli  on  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Eannla.  (Lengenbedc's 
Archiv,  vol.  ii.  No.  1.) 

SkulL — Meyer's  Cases  of  Kecovery  after  Injury  to  the  Skull.  (Lanmibeck's 
ArchiT,  vol.  ii.  No.  1.)    Friedberg  on  Indirect  Fracture  of  the  SkaSL 

2*T2tg.  Yierteljahrs.,  1861,  No.  3.)  Moore  on  Fracture  of  the  Skull,  with 
jury  to  Brain.  (Indian  Annals,  No.  14.)  Friedberg's  Clinical  and 
Forensic  Belations  of  Injuries  to  the  Head.  (Yirchow's  ArchiT,  toL  xxiL 
No.  1.)  Wills  on  Gun-shot  Wound  of  SkuB,  with  Loss  of  Brain.  (Amer. 
Med.  Times,  No.  15.) 

Syphilisw-yScarenzio  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Primary  Syphilitic  Ulcer  by 
Caustic.    (Omodei's  Annali,  vol.  dxxvii.  p.  115.) 

Testis. — Demme  on  Tubercle  of  the  Testis.    (YirchoVs  Archir,  vol.  xxiL 
No.  1.)   Santopdre  on  Necessity  of  Exdoration  in  Tumours  of  the  Testis. . 
(Annali  Amodei,  vol.  cbuLvii.  p.  513.)    Zeis  on  the  Abnormal  Descent  of 
the  Testis.     fLangenbeck's  Ardiiv,  vol.  ii.  No.  1.)    Bollet  on  Epidi- 
dymitis in  Unaescended  Testis.    (Qia,  des  Hop.,  No.  141.) 

Tetanus. — ^Tharohaya's  Beport  on  Becent  Investigations  onTetuius.  (Sehmidf s 
Jahrb.,  vol.  exH.  p.  210. 

Tracheotomy. — Maisonneuve  on  a  New  Mode  of  performing  Tracheotomy. 
(Llfekm  M<d.,  No.  147.) 

Uran^lastics^  Langenbeck  on  (in  his  Archiv,  voL  ii.  No.  1.) 

Urethra.— Roser  on  Contraction  of  the  Orifice  of  the  Urethra.  (Archiv  d&r 
Heilkunde,  voL  iL  p.  309.) 
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QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON  MIDWIFERY. 
Bt  Robeet  Babnes,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Airiftint  Obctetrio  Phytioiaii  to  the  London  Hospital,  Phjaloian  to  the  IBmjtX  Maternity  Charity,  &c. 

I.  The  Unimpkegnated  Conditiok. 

1.  Fetico-vaffinal  Fittula;  Sponianeoui  Relief,    By  B.  E.  Cotting,  M.D. 
(Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jouma],  July,  1861.) 

2.  Fatal  Periioniiii  after  the  Oferation  for  Closing  a  FedeO'Vaginal  FUtula, 
By  Dr.  Alex.  Simpson.    (Edinb.  Med.  Joum.,  Nov.  1861.) 

S.  On  Gahano-cavstic  in  Gynacology,    By  Dr.  0.  v.  GeCuevaldt.    (Peters. 

Med.  Zcitschr.  ii.  Heft.  1861.) 
4.  The  Angulations  and  Curvatures  of  the  Non-Preanant  Uterus.    By  Dr.  F. 

H.  A&KETH.     (Petcrsburger  Medic.  Zeitschr.,  Heft  v.  1861.) 

L  pR.  Cotting  relates  a  case  in  which,  in  consequence  of  a  labour  protracted 
during  five  days,  a  vesico- vaginal  fistula,  large  enough  to  admit  the  tips  of  two 
fingers,  was  formed.  The  patient  refiised  to  submit  to  any  operation ;  she 
Murered  from  incontinence  of  urine  'for  three  years ;  after  this,  power  to  retain 
vine  gradually  returned,  and  eventually  she  was  quite  cured.  Deep  corruga- 
tkms  and  contractions  were  formed  at  the  place  of  the  fissure. 

2.  Dr.  Alexander  Simpson  showed  to  the  Edinburgh  Obstetrical  Society  a 
pnparation  of  the  pelvis  and  pelvic  organs  of  a  woman  who  had  died  fourteen 
oajs  after  bein^  subjected  to  the  operation  for  the  cure  of  a  vesioo-vaginal 
fistila.  Four  iron  stitches  were  used.  On  the  tenth  day  symptoms  of  peri- 
tonitis set  in.  The  recto-vaginal  and  vesico-uterine  reflections  of  the  perito- 
neum were  comparatively  free,  but  the  ovaries  were  thickly  coated  with  fibrin. 
Thoe  was  no  inflammatory  action  near  the  fistula. 

3.  Dr.  Griinevaldt  contributes  a  systematic  memoir  on  the  applications  of 
tbc  galvanic  cautery  to  the  surgery  of  the  female  organs.  He  relates  two 
Cikses  in  which  he  successfully  employed  this  means  for  the  removal  of  uterine 
fibrous  polypL  A  platinum  wire  is  passed  in  a  loop  around  the  stalk  of  the 
tumour;  then,  being  heated  to  a  white  heat  by  the  galvanic  battery,  the  part 
included  is  rapidlycut  through.  In  the  cases  described,  no  bleeding  or  pain 
was  occasioned.  He  then  discusses  the  application  of  this  method  to  the 
extirpation  of  the  entire  uterus  (an  operation  which  ought,  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  method  of  re-position  by  the  caoutchouc  dilator  recommended 
bj  Dr.  T^rler  Smith,  and  practised  successfully  both  by  himself  and  Dr.  Charles 
West,  to  be  entered  upon  after  great  hesitation).  Griinevaldt  does  not  relate  a 
owe  of  extirpation  of  the  whole  uterus,  but  gives  one  in  which  the  anterior 
lip  of  the  cervix  was  thus  removed  with  success.  He  next  refers  to  the  simple 
givanic  cautery  for  the  relief  of  ulcerations  of  cancerous  or  other  nature. 
Be  proposes  to  amputate  the  breast  by  Ibis  method. 

1  Dr.  Ameth,  in  his  paper  on  angulations  and  flexions  of  the  non-pregnant 
uterus,  enters  upon  a  general  history  of  these  affections.  He  relates  one  case 
in  which  Simpson's  intra-uterine  pessary  was  used,  and  was  abandoned  on 
locount  of  an  accident  which  deserves  to  be  recorded.  The  patient  had  worn 
the  instrument  for  some  days  without  much  inconvenience,  when  it  slipped  out 
of  the  uterus ;  the  patient,  as  she  thought,  replaced  it  herself.  On  being  ex- 
tmmcd  by  Ameth,  it  was  found  that  the  stem  had  been  fixed  in  the  vaginal 
cul-de-sac  behind  the  cervix  uteri.  Dreading  that  a  repetition  of  this  accident 
ought  lead  to  perforation  of  the  roof  of  the  vagina,  the  instrument  was  not  re- 
applied. 
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IL  Laboub. 

1.  Bemarkt  on  ike  Bemoval  of  ike  Placenta.    By  Dr.  Abxqg.    (Monatsschr.  f. 
Gebartsk.,  October,  1861.) 

2.  Employment  of  Electricity  to  Expel  a  Placenta.    By  Dr.  Kumr.    (L'Uiium 
M^.,  October,  1861.) 

3.  On  the  Employment  of  Electricity  in  Midw^ery.    Bj  Dr.  A.  Base.     (Moo. 
f.  Geb.,  October,  1861.) 

4.  Uterine  Hamorrkage^  Ante-partum  and  Foit-partum.    Bj  Dr.  G.  Hamiliov. 
(Edinb.  Med.  Joum.,  October,  1861.) 

5.  On  Placenta  Pravia  ;  its  Nature  and  Treatment,    By  Dr.  SmxLnrs,  of  Hel- 
smgfors.    (Arch-  G^n.  de  M^.,  September,  October,  1861.) 

6.  Ttoin-birtk,  witk  Placenta  Pravia,    By  Dr.  Schuhasdt.    (Mon.  f.  Geb., 
October,  1861.) 

7.  Rupture  of  the  Uterus  during  Labour.    (Recovery.)  By  Dr.  J.  H.  Wabsxv. 
(Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  March,  1861.) 

8.  A  Case  of  Sympkyseotomy,    By  Dr.  Faucottlt.     (Arch.  G6n.,  NoTember^ 
1861 ;  and  Mon.  f.  Geb.,  October,  1861.) 

9.  Studv  on  tke  Statistic*  of  tke  Cesarean  Operation,  By  M.  Fihaii-Dufeillat. 
(Arch.  G6n.  de  M^.,  August,  September,  1861.) 

10.  On  tke  Use  of  tke  Forceps  in  Tedious  Labour.  By  Dr.  G.  Hamhiov. 
(Edinb.  Med.  Joum.,  October,  1 861.) 

11.  Case  of  Puerperal  Eclampsia  in  connexion  witk  a  Fungus  of  tke  Dura  Mater. 
By  Dr.  Kxhbxe.    (Monatsschr.  f.  Geb.,  September,  1861.) 

12.  Case  of  Puerperal  Convulsions  and  Mania  unconnected  witk  Albununuria, 
By  Dr.  Main.    (Edinb.  Med.  Joum.,  NoYerober,  1861.) 

13.  On  tke  Treatment  of  Puerperal  Fever.  By  Dr.  KF.minw.  (Mon.  f.  Gek, 
September,  1861.) 

14.  Ooservations  contributory  to  tke  History  of  tke  Relations  between  Pu^pend 
Fever  and  Epidemic  ^sipelas.  By  M!.  Pihan-Dxttbillat.  (LlJnioii 
M6d.,  August,  1861.) 

1.  Dr.  Abegg  concludes  an  historical  and  critical  memoir  on  the  remoTal  of 
the  placenta  oy  advocating  the  "  English  method,"  which  consists  in  main- 
taining pressure  upon  the  nmdus  of  the  uterus  from  the  moment  of  the  child's 
delivery,  and  following  the  contracting  uterus  downwards  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis.  With  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  puerperal  fever,  he  always  gives 
flecale  to  multipara  the  day  after  labour. 

%.  Dr.  Kuhn  relates  a  case  in  which  the  placenta  was  retained  in  utero  half- 
an-hour,  the  cord  having  broken  off.  The  os  uteri  had  dosed,  and  several  doses 
of  ergot  only  brought  on  a  kind  of  continuous  trembling  of  the  uterus.  At 
the  end  of  eighteen  hours  one  of  the  poles  of  H.  L^ndre's  battery  was 
applied  to  the  fundus  uteri  ^  the  other,  oy  means  of  a  female  catheter,  inside 
tne  OS.  Scarcely  was  the  circuit  completed,  when  a  powerful  contraction  was 
produced  in  the  uterus,  and  the  placenta  was  immediately  expelled.  In  a 
discussion  upon  this  case,  M.  B^raud  objected  that  the  contraction  was  caoaed 
l)v  the  titillation  of  the  os  uteri,  alleging  that  dectridtT  has  little  effect  upon 
the  muscles  of  organic  life.  Numerous  previous  titillations,  however,  nad 
failed  to  evoke  the  contractile  energy  of  the  uterus;  and  the  fidlacy  that 
electricity  has  no  influence  upon  orffanio  musdes  has  been  completdy  eiqweed 
by  the  observations  of  Drs.  KadforC  Barnes,  and  Mackenzie. 

3.  Dr.  A.  Baer  has  published  an  elaborate  memoir  on  the  use  of  eleotridfy 
in  midwifery.  Considenng  first  the  application  of  this  asent  to  the  induotioa 
of  premature  labour,  he  cites  the  experiences  of  Frank,  Jacobs,  H&uger,  Halting^ 
Schreiber,  Hennig,  Badford,  Barnes,  Mackenzie,  Houghton,  D(HTingt<»i,  Dom^ 
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sey,  Cleyeland,  in  affinnatioQ  of  its  power  to  initiate  uterine  action.  In  a 
second  part  he  discusses  the  nses  of  tne  agent  in  defective  uterine  action  and 
in  hemorrhage.  In  a  third  part  he  examines  its  nses  in  the  asphyxia  of  new- 
bom  children.  He  says,  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  this  asphyxia  is 
ftn  accidental  impediment  to  the  capacity  of  breathing.  The  common  means 
for  exciting  respiration  are  uncertain.  Boer,  in  1791,  bore  strong  testimony 
to  the  efficacy  of  electricity.  Froriep,  in  1801,  did  the  same.  Others  have 
confirmed  by  fresh  experiments  the  conclusions  of  Boer  and  Froriep.  Scholz, 
in  1851,  warmly  advocated  the  method.  The  author  says  the  surest  way  to 
excite  respiration  is  to  stimulate  the  phrenic  nerve,  for  this  causes  a  contraction 
of  the  dii4>hragm,  and  hence  a  deep  inspiration.  This  had  been  pointed  out 
bj  Soemmering,  but  Ziemssen  (1857)  first  by  exact  experiments  showed  the 
spot  where  the  phrenic  nerve  was  to  be  touched.  The  nerve,  he  says,  Ues  on 
tne  outer  edge  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle. 

The  author  observes  that  from  Ducbenne's  experiments,  as  well  as  from  his 
own,  it  appears  thftt  Remak's  fear  lest  tetanization  of  the  two  phrenic  nerves 
be  excit^  is  groundless.  Ziemssen  recommends  the  application  of  Faraday^s 
current  by  means  of  large  sponges  placed  so  as  to  affect  not  only  the  phrenic 
nerves,  but  also  all  the  nerves  proceeding  from  the  cervical  and  brachial 
plexuses  to  the  respiratory  muscles,  so  as  to  brinff  about  the  fullest  possible 
expansion  of  the  thorax,  and  therewith  the  inhiuation  of  a  corresponding 
qoantity  of  air. 

4.  Dr.  G.  Hamilton  describes  a  vagmal  plug  which  he  has  used  with  success 
in  cases  of  uterine  haemorrhage  from  cancer,  or  connected  with  gestation.  It 
consists  of  an  india-rubber  ball  sufficiently  strong  to  re-expand  after  intro- 
duction into  the  vagina;  connected  with  this  ball  is  a  brass  tube,  3"  long,  to 
supply  the  air  necessary  for  expansion.  It  is  maintained  in  situ,  against 
the  OS  uteri,  by  tapes  attached  outside. 

In  post-partum  hsemorrhage.  Dr.  Hamilton  speaks  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
following  method  of  compressing  the  uterus :  The  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
are  passed  under  the  uterus,  which  the  relaxed  state  of  the  parts  generally 
allows  of  being  easily  done;  then,  with  the  other  hand  upon  the  uterus  externally, 
the  organ  is  m^ly  compressed  between  the  two  hands.  The  hand  should  only 
be  inserted  inside  the  uterus  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  out  dots,  &c. 

5.  The  memoir  of  Dr.  Sirelins  consists  of  extracts  from  a  Larger  memoir 
pnblished  in  Norwegian  in  1861.  He  describes  with  some  ininuteness  the 
nistolofij  and  structure  of  tbe  placenta,  following  generally  the  views  of  Bobin. 
An  ekSorate  portion,  devoted  to  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  placenta 
pneria,  is  maimy  a  reconstruction  of  the  facts  and  reasonings  containea  in  Dr. 
James's  Lettsomian  lectures  on  the  subject,  pnblished  in  1857.  Dr.  Sirelins 
relates  confirmatory  cases.  He  however  areues  in  favour  of  Cohen's  method 
of  partially  detaching  the  placenta  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cervix. 
Altnongh  it  forms  an  useful  essay  on  placenta  prsevia,  the  paper  contains  little 
that  is  original. 

6.  Dr.  Schuhardt  records  a  case  of  twins  with  placental  presentation.  The 
placenta  of  the  first  child  was  centrally  placed  over  the  os.  This  child  bom,  the 
nmnbranes  of  the  second  ovum  were  pierced.  The  second  placenta  was  attached 
to  the  fundus.  In  both  the  umbihcal  cord  sprang  from  the  centre.  Both 
diildren  were  bom  alive,  but  being  premature,  aid  not  survive.  Dr.  Schuhardt 
says  this  complication  is  so  rare,  that  he  has  only  met  with  four  recorded 
examples — namely,  one  by  Professor  Niemeyer,  of  Halle,  in  1831;  one  by 
Bicker,  1853 ;  one  by  Professor  Trefurt,  1844 ;  and  one  by  H.  Spondli,  in 
1854.  (Another  case  may  be  found  in  the  Reporter's  work  on  Placenta 
^       ■     1858.) 
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7.  Br.  J.  H.  Warren  relates  an  int^restiiig  case  of  nmture  of  Uie  iiten» 
during  labour,  ending  in  recovery.  The  patient,  an  Inshwoniaa,  i^ed  forty, 
had  been  dellTercd  by  craniotomy  thirteen  months  previously.  Ijie  p^ns 
was  contracted  in  the  conjugate  diameter  to  2^".  The  present  labour  had  been 
attended  with  ver^  severe  pains,  the  li^or  amnii  eso^ing  earljr.  On  the 
access  of  a  very  violent  pain,  accompanied  with  vomiting,  she  said  she  felt 
something  ''give  way."  The  pains  oiminished,  but  the  vomiting  continued. 
Deliverer  vras  effected  by  turning  and  craniotomy.  Alter  delivery  there  w^e 
prostration  and  vomiting  of  dark  coffee-ground  matter.  The  hand  mtrodiiced 
mto  the  uterus,  detected  a  rent  sufficient  to  allow  it  to  pass  through.  The 
rupture  was  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cervix  and  os.  Mor^iia  was  f^ven. 
Metritis  and  fever,  with  vomiting,  continued  Ux  three  or  four  days.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  she  had  recovmd. 

8.  A  case  of  symphyseotomy  calls  for  record  on  aoeount  of  the  rarity  of  the 
opemtion.  It  is  t^tcd  by  i)r.  Fauooult.  A  prumpua,  aged  twatyfoiir. 
rnachitic,  was  in  labour  at  term.  Pains  had  lasted  several  (»vs ;  breech  |ffe* 
aented.  The  feet  were  brought  down,  but  the  head  remained  fried ;  aeotioa 
of  the  symphysis  pubis  was  determined  upon.  After  separating  the  pubio 
bones  to  the  extent  of  four  centimetres,  the  passage  of  the  head  was  permitted. 
The  child  was  dead,  and  the  bladder  was  perforated.  Two  months  afterwards 
the  patient  was  able  to  resume  her  usual  occupations. 

9.  M.  Pilian-Dufeill^  contributes  an  excellent  analytical  essay  on  the 
*  Statistics  of  the  Csesarean  Operation.'  He  insists  that  the  methocl  so  much 
followed  of  simply  comparing  the  deaths  with  the  recoveries  after  the  ope- 
ration must  lead  to  false  conclusions.  In  many  cases  the  deaths  can  in  no 
way  be  ascribed  to  the  operation,  but  to  antecedent  conditions,  which  may  in 
many  instances  be  averted.  The  principal  causes  of  death  dir^lv  connected 
with  the  operation  are — h8emorrhajg;e,  nervous  accidents,  as  shocx,  and  peri- 
tonitis. Even  these  may  be  diminished  by  care,  especiallv  peritonitis,  by  with- 
drawing the  patients  from  hospital  influence.  The  autnor  gives  a  table  of 
88  cases,  all  he  has  found  recorded  since  1845.  Of  these  50  ended  in  recovery. 
Of  the  remaining  38,  the  causes  of  death  were,  in  6  some  antecedent  £se»c, 
as  capillary  bronchitis,  convulsions,  putrid  poisonmg;  the  result  of  detention 
of  a  putrid  foetus  in  the  uterus ;  2  are  stated  to  have  died  of  puerperal  fever, 
the  operations  being  performed  in  hospitals.  In  one  of  these  cases,  occurring 
at  Vienna,  the  Cssarean  section  was  actuaUy  decided  upon  with  the  single 
hope  of  saving  the  child,  it  being  considered  inevitable  tnat  under  any  treat- 
ment the  mother  would  die  of  the  hospital  epidemic.  Thirty  cases  remain^ 
amongst  which  the  influences  of  manoeuvres  unsuccessfully  tried  to  deliver  hj 
the  natural  passages  must  be  sought.  The  information  concerning  this 
influence  is  not  precise  enough  to  justify  an  estimate.  The  author,  however, 
constructs  a  comparative  table,  which  exhibits  the  influence  of  the  durati(m  of 
labour  preceding  operation  over  the  result.  Of  29  successful  cases,  the 
powers  were  preserved  in  24;  in  20  the  duration  of  labour  was  under  twenty- 
four  hours.  Of  19  fatal  cases,  the  powers  were  failing  or  gone  in  15,  and  in 
11  cases  the  labour  had  lasted  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 

M.  Pihan-Dufeillay  concludes  that  the  Cesarean  section,  performed  under 
favourable  conditions,  gives  nearly  75  per  cent,  of  recovenes.  The  lesson 
drawn  from  his  review  is,  to  operate  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  dear,  and  the 
impossibility  of  delivery  is  recognised. 

10.  Dr.  Hamilton  advocates  a  far  more  frequent  reaort  to  the  forom  ift 
tedious  labour  than  is  customary.  He  says,  that  since  he  has  used  the 
instrument  in  between  every  seventh  and  eighth  case,  731  children  have  beea 
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cldi?ered  saccessiTely,  not  one  of  which  was  still-bom.  In  explaining  this 
ranarkable  statement,  Br.  Hamilton  states  that  this  series  excludes  all  cases 
whidi  were  not  under  his  care  from  the  commencement,  and  tdl  children  that 
were  not  Tiable,  or  were  dead  when  he  took  charge  of  the  cases.  Taking  this 
adTantage  for  himself,  however,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  contrast,  as  he  does,  his 
7S1  cases  with  the  alleged  loss  of  **  1  chud  in  20  or  30"  under  ordmary 
management.  Similar  aeductions  must  obviously  be  made  on  both  sides. 
Dr.  Hamilton  sa^s,  when  the  os  uteri  has  become  diUted,  and  the  head  has 
entered  the  pelvis,  so  that  an  ear  can  be  easilr  felt,  that  the  danger  to  the 
ddld  actually  becomes  imminent  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  undeliYered  much 
more  than  two  hours.  Hence  the  indication  for  resort  to  the  forceps  is  derived. 
Dr.  Hamilton  ai^gues,  that  a  low  rate  of  infant  mortality  involves  a  low  rate  of 
maternal  mortality.  Of  his  731  cases,  6  mothers  died ;  but  in  only  3  of  these 
was  the  forceps  used. 

11.  A  case  of  puerperal  convulsions  associated  with  a  fungus  of  the  dura 
mater  b  related  by  Dr.  Kehrer.  A  healthy-looking  person,  aged  twenty-nine, 
was  admitted  into  the  Giessen  Lying-in  Hospital.  She  had  often  complained 
of  pains  in  the  head  during  her  pregnancy.  There  was  no  sign  of  paralvsis, 
bat  both  eyes  were  affected  with  strabismus.  She  was  defiverea  without 
accident.  On  the  third  day  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance  set  in. 
Shivering  was  followed  by  general  convulsions;  the  head,  neck,  and  right 
limbt  were  chiefly  affected.  The  face  was  congested,  the  lips  livid;  pulse  140. 
Ko  urine  in  bladder;  no  oedema.  The  convnlsions  continued,  coma  in  the 
intervals ;  pupils  contracted.    Death. 

Amiofty, — ^The  vessels  of  the  bnun  were  much  injected.  Directly  under 
the  optio  chiasma,  between  the  anterior  cerebral  lobes,  was  a  round,  firm,  pale- 
red  tumour,  the  size  of  a  walnut.  It  arose  from  a  small  base  from  the  middle 
ef  the  sella  turcica,  where  it  was  fast  adherent  to  the  dura  mater,  but  not  to 
the  sphenoid  bone ;  it  spread  forwards  and  to  the  right  over  the  lesser  sphenoid^ 
alas,  and  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone. 


IS.  Dr.  Main  relates  a  case  of  puerperal  convulsions  and  mania  occurring 
in  a  piimipara,  no  albumen  being  aetectcd  in  the  urine.  When  eight  months 
pngnant»  after  having  been  thrown  from  a  cart,  slight  sanguineous  discharge  and 
smart  pains  set  in.  Soon  after  a  convulsive  fit  occurred,  then  two  others,  and 
complete  unconsciousness.  At  this  time  there  was  no  albumen.  The  fits  and 
ccuaa  continued  notwithstanding  leeches,  croton  oil,  and  morphia.  Chloroform 
had  the  effect  of  arresting  the  attacks.  Labour  came  on,  and  a  still-bom 
female  child  was  delivered  spontaneously.  Urine  taken  after  delivery  was  also 
free  from  albumen.  Mania  lasted  two  days,  but  recovery  was  ultimately 
eonplete. 

13.  Dr.  Kehrer,  after  discussing  the  various  remedies  used  in  the  treatment 
of  puerperal  fever,  says  that  qumine  has  been  tried  as  a  prophylactic  in  a 
l^ii^-in  hospital  under  his  observation.  Most  of  the  patients  took  from  a 
loraple  to  a  drachm  before  labour ;  but  it  neither  prevented  the  attack,  nor 
modified  the  severity  of  the  disease.  He  speaks  well  of  the  system  of  dis- 
^B&cting  the  wards  by  means  of  Wilson's  "  aqua  regis." 

14.  M.  Pihan-Dufeillay  contributes  an  excellent  essay  in  illustration  of  the 
oonnexion  between  puerperal  fever  and  epidemic  erysipelas.  He  adds  to  the 
gmeral  mass  of  facts  already  recorded,  three  cases  observed  by  himself.  In  a 
pwticular  ward  puerperal  fever  had  recently  prevailed.  Three  women  preg- 
Mnt  were  admitted.    Eiysipelas  attacked  them  and  several  of  the  attenduits. 
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ni.  Pathology  op  thb  Ovum  lsd  Ytsuvs, 

1.  S^iport  of  He  Midwivet'  Imtitution  of  StettU,  1834—1859.     (L  carious 

example  of  injury  to  the  foetus  in  u^ro.)    By  Br.  Behm.     (Monatssdir. 
f.  Geburtsk.,  Aug.  1861.) 

2.  A  Case  of  Hydahd-moUi  with  a  Second  Normalljf-developed  Ovum,    By  Dr. 
HiLDEBRAiiDT.    (Mon.  f.  Geb.,  Sept.  1861.) 

3.  On  the  Influence  of  the  Mother's  Imagination  an  the  Fcetus.     By  M.  Mabxih 
and  Dr.  Vau  Eulen.    (L'Union  M^d.,  Sept.  1861.) 

4.  A  Case  of  Eydrorachis  successfully  treatca  by  Iodine  Injections,     By  M. 

GossELiN.    (L*Union  M6d.,  Sept.  1861.) 

5.  Tico  Neto  Cases  of  Congenital  (Simple)  Qystie  Bygnma  of  the  Saero-perimeal 
Region,    By  Dr.  H.  Stkassmann.    (Mon.  f.  Geb.,  Aug.  1861.) 

6.  On  Torsion  of  the  Umbilical  Cord  and  Consequent  Stenosis  of  the  Vessels,    Bj 
Dr.  DoHKN.    (Mon.  f,  Gteb.,  Aug.  1861.) 

1.  Dr.  Behm  relates  a  curious  accident  which  happened  to  a  pr^^nant 
woman  in  the  Stettin  Lyinj^-in  HospitaL  The  patient  was  in  hospital  expectmg 
delivery.  When  busy  sewing,  she  reached  over  the  table,  and  suddenlv  cried 
out  that  she  was  pierced  with  a  needle.  Tlie  epigastrium  immediately  exa- 
mined, a  needle  was  seen  deeply  penetrating  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  the 
eye,  and  half  an  inch  of  it,  still  projecting.  Before  the  patient  could  seise  it, 
it  was  wholly  drawn  within  the  abdomen.  This  so  quickly  hi^pened  that  her 
tale  was  not  believed  by  the  midwife.  She  was  delivered  fourteen  days  Ister, 
and  as  soon  as  the  child  was  bom  the  needle  was  discovered  sticking  in  its 
left  knee.  It  was  a  long,  strong  needle,  and  penetrated  so  deeply  in  the  bone 
that  it  could  only  be  extracted  with  forceps.  Dr.  Behm  says,  that  when  the 
accident  occurred,  the  point  of  the  needle  must  have  pierced  the  uterus  and 
become  fixed  in  the  child's  leg,  and  that  reflex  action  bein^  thus  excited,  the 
retraction  of  the  limb  in  utero  pulled  the  needle  through  ue  abdominal  walls 
into  the  uterus. 

2.  Dr.  Hildebraudt  describes  a  case  in  which  there  was  a  twin-pregnanf^, 
one  ovum  beine  normally  developed,  the  foetus  being  dropsical,  whilst  the  nei^ 
bouriug  ovum  had  at  an  early  period  degenerated  into  an  hydatid  mole,  with 
loss  of  the  foetus.  The  conception  had  been  preceded  by  a  severe  typhus 
which  left  the  patient  very  weak.  The  foetus  was  very  annmic^  and  weigfaea 
two  pounds. 

3.  In  a  dbcussiou  at  the  Soci^t^  Mddico-Pratique  of  Paris,  suggested  by  a 
memoir  communicated  by  Dr.  Van  Eulen,  M.  Martm  reviewed  the  questk>n  of 
the  influence  of  the  mother's  imagination  upon  the  foetus.  His  eondnsion  is 
in  negation  of  this  influence.  Reference  is  made  to  this  discussion,  since  it 
embraces  a  very  able  argumentation  of  the  subject. 

4.  M.  Gosselin  relates  a  case  in  which  Dr.  S^z^rie  successfully  iinected  a 
solution  of  iodine  in  a  case  of  spina  bifida.  The  child  was  nine  ana  a  half 
months  old,  and  affected  with  paraplegia  and  incomplete  paralysis  of  the  upper 
extremities.  The  tumour  was  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  seated  at  the  lower 
lumbar  region.  It  had  opened  twice  spontaneously.  A  puncture  made  whh 
a  hydrocele  trocar  let  out  a  consideraole  quantity  of  lemon-coloured  fluid. 
Whilst  an  assistant  compressed  the  base  of  the  sac,  a  mixture,  consisting  %& 
eoual  parts  of  water  and  tincture  of  iodine,  was  thrown  in.  Hie  injection  was 
allowed  to  remain  three  minutes.  The  tumour  did  not  return ;  the  paralyaii 
of  the  arms  soon  ceased,  the  paraplegia  graduallv  lessened,  and  two  years 
afterwards  the  child  could  walk  and  run.  Sie  is  still  affected  with  incontinaieo 
of  urine. 
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5.  Dr.  Sirassmann  contributes  an  addition  to  oar  knowledge  of  congenital 
sacro-perineal  tomoors,  the  study  of  which  is  interesting  not  alone  from  a 
pathological  point  of  view,  but  also  because  these  tumours  may  prove  a  cause 
of  difficult  labour.  Wernher  (1843)  was,  says  Strassmann,  tlie  first  who 
described  the  cystic  tumours  in  new-born  infants.  He  pro))osed  the  name 
"  hygroma  cysticum."  From  their  seat  he  classified  them  as  hy^oma  cysticum 
oosgenitum  colli,  h.  c.  c.  cervicis,  h.  c.  c.  axillare,  L  c.  c.  sacrale  vel  perineale; 
The  last  kind  was  particularly  described  by  Lotzbeck  (1858),  who  called  them 
hoQow  fibrous  tumours.  He  divided  the  sacral  cjstic  formations  according 
to  their  histological  characters  into  three  groups :  1st,  pure  cystic  tumours ; 
S,  mixed  cystic  tumours,  in  which  a  row  of  isolated  or  communicating  cysts 
was  united  by  an  intermediate  substance  of  considerable  thickness  to  a  larger 
tumour,  this  intermediate  substance  bein?  either  purely  cellular  (as.  Tor 
example,  carcinomatous)  or  connective  (fibrous);  and  3rdly,  agglomerated 
C]r8tic  tumours,  in  which  the  cvsts  and  intermediate  substance  are  connected 
with  other  tissues,  cones,  cartilage,  &c.  Dr.  Strassmann  describes  two  cases, 
whidi  he  refers  to  the  category  of  proper  or  simple  cystic  formations.  The 
first  case  was  observed  by  Dr.  Strassmann's  brother  in  1856.  The  head  pre- 
sented, the  labour  was  arrested  when  the  breech  came  to  the  brim,  notwith- 
standing energetic  uterine  action.  Manual  tractions  were  necessary  to  deliver. 
Child,  female,  living.  The  cause  of  the  obstruction  was  a  sacro-perineal 
tumour  of  considerable  magnitude.  Of  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  child  two 
years  old,  it  sprang  from  the  lower  sacral  vertebrse,  having  a  broad  base.  The 
skin  covering  the  tumour  was  much  thinned  and  traversed  by  broad  veins. 
The  tumour  was  very  transparent  and  fluctuating,  compression  caused  no  pain 
nor  cerebral  symptoms,  as  is  the  case  in  hydrorachis.  The  vertebral  column 
was  throughout  perfect.  The  tumour  preventing  the  child  from  bein^  either 
laid  down  or  carried  without  risk  of  injury,  it  was  determined  to  reduce  it. 
Pcnrty-seven  days  after  birth  more  than  a  quart  of  fluid  was  let  out  bv  a 
trocar.  The  sac  collapsed  entirely,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  solid  portion. 
No  nervous  symptoms  followed.  The  empty  ba^  of  the  tumour  was  main- 
tamed  by  a  compress  against  the  left  dorsal  region.  The  bag  began  to  fill 
again,  and  another  puncture  was  made,  followed  by  iodine  injection.  Acute 
pain  ensued;  sleeplessness  and  febrile  movement.  In  October,  1858,  the 
tomour  was  traced  m  a  parchment-like  shrivelled  bag,  without  fluid  or  other 
contents. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  child  which  died  soon  after  birth.  The  labour 
was  easy.  Blood  was  issuing  from  a  tumour  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  attached 
by  a  broad  base  to  the  sacrum.  It  was  a  cystic  hygroma.  Death  was  caused 
l^  its  bursting  and  bleeding.  The  tumour  was  hollow  and  filled  with  coagula, 
containing  also  a  smaller  cyst ;  it  extended  from  above  nearly  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  sacrum.  The  inner  membrane  presented  placenta-like  masses  of 
▼iUoQs  excrescences. 

6.  Dr.  R.  Dohm  enters  upon  a  minute  investigation  of  the  subject  of  torsion 
of  the  umbilical  cord  as  a  cause  of  closure  of  the  vessels  and  death  of  the 
foBtos  in  utero.  After  an  historical  retrospect,  he  relates  the  following  case : — 
A  primipara,  after  six  months'  pregnancy,  lost  the  sensation  of  the  fcetal 
Bovements,  as  she  thought,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  fright.  Prom  this 
tinie  the  body  and  the  breasts  ceased  to  expand.  Six  months  later  still—a 
year  from  dale  of  conception — she  was  delivered.  The  child  was  macerated 
and  much  shrivelled.  The  development  corresponded  to  that  of  a  seven 
months'  child.  ^  The  umbilical  cord  was  of  ordinary  thickness,  eighteen  inches 
long,  twenty-eight  times  coiled  from  right  to  left,  and  showing  at  its  foetal  end 
for  an  extent  of  three  inches  a  stronc^  constriction.  This  constricted  place 
only  filled  by  one  spiral  turn.    The  navel  was  dragged  forwards.    On 
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injection  the  vessels  were  found  penneable.  The  umbilical  feiii  kid,  hoirefer, 
a  diameter  of  onlv  half  a  line ;  whilst  a  little  above  the  stetiosis  iU  diametflr 
was  four  lines  ana  a  half.  In  the  remaining  part  of  the  oord  it  was  fiowr  linet. 
The  arteries  were  also  proportionallj  constricted  at  the  same  spot.  The  walk 
of  the  vessels  exhibited  no  thioLenbg  or  deposit  of  hiuftatoidiB.  Tht 
Whartonian  matter  was  altogether  deficient.  The  placenta  was  in  prooeM  of 
fatty  degeneration.  Tiiere  were  no  traces  of  apoplectic  effosions  in  it.  Ths 
fcetos  euibited  no  mark  of  pathol(^cal  change,  except  these  appeanuMs  ii 
the  cord.  There  is  hence  no  doubt  that  the  t^sion  of  the  cord,  and  eepeeiaUj 
the  stenosis  at  its  foetal  end,  was  the  cause  of  death. 


The  memoirs  in  the  foUowiug  list  could  not  be  analysed  from  want  of  space  :-* 

On  the  Suction-Apparatus  of  New-Bom  Children.     By  E.  von  SieboU. 

(Monatsschr.  f.  Geburtsk.,  Sept.  1861.) 
A  Glance  at  the  latest  Contributions  to  the  Question  oonoemiog  the  Sexral 

Kelation  of  New-Bom  Children.    By  Dr.  Floss.    (Monatsschr.  f.  GeboitaL, 

Sept.  1861.) 
Some  Observations  upon  Extra-Uterine  Pregnancy.    By  Dr.  P.  U.  Walter. 

(Monatssclir.  f.  GeburtsL,  1861.) 
Amputation  of  the  Cervix  Uteri.    By  J.  Marion  Sims,  M.D.    (Trans,  of 

Med.  Soc.  of  New  York,  1861.) 
Tenth  Heport  of  the  Royal  Lying-in  Institution  of  (idttingen  for  years  1857- 
.     60.    By  Dr.  E.  V.  Siebold.    (Mcmatsschr.  f.  Geburtsk.,  Oet.  1861.) 


RECENT  CONTINENTAL  RESEARCHES  ON  THE  CHEIOBTRT 

OF  THE  EXCRETIONS. 

The  work  of  Bischoff  and  Yoit, '  On  the  Laws  of  Nuiaritioa  of  the  Camivon»' 
and  that  of  Yoit, '  On  the  Influence  of  Common  Salt,  Coffee^  and  of  Maicukr 
Exertion  on  the  Metamorphosis  of  Matter,'  have  given  a  new  and  most  ia^ 
port  ant  start  to  the  physiology  of  nutrition. 

Hitherto,  however,  tlic  experiments  of  the  above-named  physiologiat^  oooi- 
plete  as  they  were  in  controlling  the  ingestion  and  excretion  of  nitrogen,  were 
deficient  in  one  very  important  point — viz.,  in  not  giving  any  account  of  that 
other  not  less  important  factor  of  tissue-change--can)onic  acid.  Hiis  deficiency 
has  now  been  supplied  by  Professcu:  Pettenkofer,  who,  with  the  pecuniary  help  « 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  has  constructed  an  apparatus  whieh  answers  eoopletely. 

The  small  space  allotted  to  the  present  communication  does  not  pertidt  of 
a  full  description  of  this  interesting  contrivance;*  suffice  it  to  say  that  tit 
chief  advantages  of  Pettenl^ofer's  apparatus  are  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the 
results  obtained  by  it  are  totally  controllable,  as  can  be  proved  at  any  mofflcat 
by  placing  in  the  apparatus  a  lighted  composite  candle,  the  amount  of  carbon 
contained  in  which  has  been  previously  determined  bv  elementary  aaalysis. 
Eor  tlie  difference  between  the  amount  of  carbonic  acia  as  determined  ia  the 
apparatus  after  combustion  of  a  certain  weight  of  candle^  and  the  amooat  of 
carbonic  acid  calculated  to  correspond  with  that  weight  of  candle,  as  found  bj 
elementary  analysis,  ought  not  to  be  more  than  half,  or  at  the  utmost  one  per 
cent.,  if  nothing  is  amiss  with  the  apparatus.  The  second  preat  advantage  ii^ 
that  man  or  ammals,  whilst  experimented  ujpon  in  the  apparatoa,  are  under 
entirely  natural  conditions ;  they  are  enclosed  ki  a  room,  eight  feet  square^  in 
which  they  breathe  quite  (reely,  and  have  even  space  to  move  about. 

With  this  apparatus  Professor  Yoit  has  been  enabled  to  oompleie  the  es- 
periments  on  the  nutrition  of  the  camivora  in  Regard  to  tlie  JBystioii  ami 
elimination  of  carbon.    But  perhaps  of  greats  intei«st  tiian  these  ' 

*  For  lach  a  descriptioii,  tee  Medical  Timet  and  Gazette,  8«p.  14,  ISSl. 
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aents  ob  ^bga,  are  analo^us  experiments  which  hare  lat^y  been  made  by  an 
aasistant  of  Professor  Voit  on  man«  His  researches  show,  that  ander  certain 
conditions  in  man,  the  same  as  in  dogs,  the  whole  quantity  of  nitrogen  taken 
in  the  food  reappears  again  in  the  urine ;  and  that  in  health  the  perspiration 
does  not  oootaiu  any  ammonia  or  other  nitrogenous  compounds,  as  Funke  and 
others  had  asserted. 

In  regard  to  the  eliminatioa  of  carbonic  acid  in  man,  the  chief  resulta 
iiitherto  obtained  are  tho  following,  all  figures  having  reference  to  the  elitni* 
nation  within  twenty-four  hours : — A  hesdthy  young  man,  of  73  kilogrammes 
weight, exhaled,  whilst  remaining  in  complete  rest  ana  eating  moderate  quantities 
of  mixed  food,  from  207  to  215.7  grammes  of  carbonic  acid.  Being  restricted 
to  food  containing  no  nitrogen  whatever — as  starch,  sugar,  fat^-the  same 
indindual  excreted  a  little  leas  carbonic  acid — ^viz.,  200*5  grammes. 

In  a  state  of  complete  inaaiitioa  (the  experiment  commencing  twenty-four 
boors  after  the  last  meal),  a  pretty  lar^  reduction  in  the  excretion  of  carbonic 
acid  took  place,  the  first  experiment  yielding  ISO'S  grammes,  and  the  second 
180'9  grammes. 

After  a  meal  of  great  quantities  of  meat  (4  lb.)  containing  no  fat  Tthe  fat 
haring  be^i  careful^  dissected  out),  the  quantity  oi  carbonic  acid  exhaled  waa 
found  higher  tlum  when  an  ordinary  quantity  of  mixed  food  was  taken,  and 
amountii^  to  231'1  grammes.  The  highest  figure  was  obtained  after  a 
Bed  on  as  much  mixed  food  as  could  be  taken  without  causing  nausea^ 
the  exeretioii  of  carbonic  acid  then  being  as  high  as  252'4  grammes. 
Hiese  figures  show  that  in  man,  during  a  state  of  rest,  the  variations  in  the 
excretion  of  carbonic  acid  keep  within  narrow  limits ;  the  greatest  difference 
between  a  state  of  inanition  and  a  state  of  over-feeding  on  a  mixed  diet 
aoMmating  to  no  more  than  39'6g.  In  this  respect  a  great  difference  shows 
itself  between  the  laws  of  the  elimination  ot  nitrogen  and  those  of  the 
excretion  of  carbosic  aotd,  nitrogen  varying  in  much  wider  ranges ;  for  the 
nne  individual  excreted  during  a  state  of  inanition  17'1  grammes,  and  after  a 
snpaabundant  meal  on  meat  S%*3  grammes  of  urea. 

We  propose,  on  a  later  occasion,  to  give  further  details  of  these  interesting 
and  tmpoitant  experiments. 


In  inemodam. 

SIR  JOHN  FORBES,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

BusiHG  tiie  last  two  years  Death  has  made  sad  gaps  in  the  leading  ranks  of 
our  profession.  Bright,  with  his  deep  sagacity ;  Addison,  with  his  acute  per- 
ception ;  Todd,  with  his  singular  tact  aim  insight ;  Baiy,  with  his  calm  and 
calculating  jud^ent,  have  been  taken  away ;  and  now  wc  have  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  fihysician  who  possessed  qualities  equal  to  any  of  these,  and  who 
exerted  an  influence  on  his  contemporaries  and  on  his  art  second  only  to  that 
<rf  Richard  Bri^t. 

These  paces  are  an  appropriate  place  for  a  short  memoir  of  Sir  John  Forbes, 
for  lus  chief  influence  on  the  art  of  medicine  was  owing  to  the  journal  which  he 
established  and  edited,  and  of  wldch  this  Review  is  tb^  successor.  It  is  right, 
then,  to  devote  here  a  few  pages  to  the  record  of  a  life  so  active,  useful,  and 
inflnentiaL 

Shr  John  Forbes  was  bom  in  December,  1787,  at  CJuttlebrae,  in  the  parish  of 
Rathven,  Banffshire.    In  1799  he  went  to  the  Academy  of  Fordyoe,*  and  ob- 

•  It  watat  thii  Mhool  that  he  fcnned  that  friendihip  with  Sir  James  Clark,  whksh  lastad 
through  his  enlire  life,  and  wsa  to  him  a  tonroe  of  the  most  constant  pleasure. 
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taining  a  Bursary  or  Exhibition  to  the  grammar-school  at  Aberdeen,  he  pro- 
oeeded  there  in  1803.  In  the  following  year  he  entered  at  Marischal  College, 
in  Aberdeen,  and  remained  till  1806.  He  then  went  to  Edinbnivli,  and  took 
the  diploma  of  surgery,  and  in  1807  entered  the  medical  service  of  the  navy. 

He  used  to  mention  that  he  came  up  to  London  by  a  Leith  smack,  ajid  was 
fourteen  days  on  the  passage,  and  that  the  journey  down  to  Plymouth  to  join 
the  Royal  Qeorge^  to  which  ship  he  was  appointed,  took  three  days  and  nights 
more.  He  remained  in  the  navy  till  181o,  and  seized  chiefly  in  the  North  Sea 
and  in  the  West  Indies. 

Those  who  knew  him,  even  as  an  old  man,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  forming 
an  idea  of  his  appearance  and  habits  at  this  time  of  his  life.  He  was  about  the 
middle  height,  and  was  stronglr  and  squarely  built ;  he  had  blue  eyes,  a  bright 
florid  complexion,  and  was  full  of  spirits,  frank  and  joyous.  His  manner  was 
bluff  and  hearty,  but  pleasing,  from  the  evidence  it  gave  of  sincerity  and  good- 
ness. His  habits  were  extremely  active.  Through  the  whole  of  his  service  he 
was  a  hard  student,  and  besides  going  through  an  extended  course  of  classical 
reading,  he  learnt  French,  Grerman,  and  Italian.  He  attributed  his  proficiency 
in  languages  to  beinj?  for  several  months  in  a  small  sloop  with  no  one  to  speak 
to  except  a  young  officer  in  command.  A  quarrel  at  length  put  a  stop  eren  to 
this  recreation,  and  Forbes  was  driven  to  his  books  for  sociebr  and  chance. 

He  obtained  very  early  promotion,  in  consequence,  as  he  believe^  of  a 
Beport  on  the  Meteorology  of  the  West  Indies.  No  report  of  the  kind  can 
now  be  found,  and  it  is  possible  that  promotion  was  granted  on  other,  and 
perhaps  better,  grounds.  At  this  time,  and  during  his  whole  life.  Dr.  Porbes 
possessed  the  qualities  which  mark  so  many  of  nis  countrymen.  He  was  a 
thorough  man  of  business — methodical,  accurate,  and  perfectly  to  be  relied  on. 
An  officer  of  that  stamp  is  of  much  greater  use  in  the  pubhc  service  than  a 
man  of  mere  brilliancy  and  originality.  Dr.  Forbes  must  have  been  a  first-rate 
officer,  and  his  oualities  in  this  respect  would  soon  have  become  apparent. 

When  in  the  West  Indies  he  became  flag  surgeon  to  Sir  P.  H.  Durham,  and 
acted  as  secretary  as  well  as  doctor;  he  wrote  many  of  Sir  P.  Durham's 
despatches,  and  was  with  him  when  he  took  Guadaloupe.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  present  at  the  capture  of  a  French  line-of-battle  ship  fPams^),  whose 
crew  was  terribly  cut  up  oy  the  fire  of  a  small  brig,  commanaeci  by  Lieutenant 
(afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Napier.  After  the  action,  Forbes  was  sent  on  board 
to  assist  the  French  suiqgeons,  as  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  squadron  who 
could  speak  French. 

In  1813  and  1814  he  served  in  the  home  squadron,  and  in  the  former  year 
occurred  an  incident  to  which  he  used  to  refer  as  one  of  the  most  curious  of 
his  life.  His  vessel  was  off  the  Elbe,  and  as  he  was  the  only  man  on  board 
who  could  speak  French,  he  was  sent  to  Bremen  with  despatches  to  a  Russian 
general  who  was  at  the  head  of  10,000  Cossacks.  A  letter  oontaining  an 
account  of  this  adventure  is  still  extant.  Forbes  was  both  surprised  and 
pleased  with  the  Cossacks.  Instead  of  a  tribe  of  savages,  he  found  a  set  of 
amiable  and  pleasant  men,  remarkably  courteous  among  themselves,  and  to  all 
strangers  except  the  French.  Wlien  Drought  in  contact  with  the  French,  they 
seemed  suddenly  poss^sed  with  a  devil.  On  one  occasion  he  witnessed  the 
darker  side  of  the  Cossack's  character.  His  escort,  consisting  of  ten  Cossacks, 
surprised  two  French  gendarmei.  Instead  of  taking  them  prisoners,  the 
Cossacks  cut  them  to  pieces  with  the  greatest  barbarity,  and  Foroes's  attempt 
to  save  them  only  caused  the  lance  of  a  Cossack  to  be  turned  <tfainst  himseiL 
Before  the  men  were  dead,  their  bodies  were  rifled  and  stripped.  When  this 
was  over,  the  Cossacks  came  to  Forbes,  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  returned 
to  their  previous  state  of  friendliness  and  good  temper.  The  inarches  of  the 
Cossacks  astonished  him,  as  every  one  else.  ^  Their  greatest  desire  was  at  that 
time  to  join  Wellington,  who  had  just  forced  the  Pyrenees  and  entered  France. 
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They  looked  upon  Wellington  as  the  first  general  in  Europe,  and  declared  that 
5O00  of  them  would  force  their  way  without  difficulty  across  Prance. 

It  was  soon  after  this  adventure  that  Dr.  Forbes  almost  lost  his  life  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  save  the  life  of  a  sailor  who  had  been  washed  overboard. 
He  was  a  strong  and  bold  swimmer ;  but  the  current  of  the  Elbe  was  so  rapid, 
that  he  was  carried  down  two  miles  from  the  ship  before  he  was  picked  up. 
In  the  West  Indies  he  had  saved  the  life  of  a  man  in  the  same  way. 

One  more  reminiscence  of  his  navy  life  may  be  permitted.  It  was  in  the 
North  Sea  that  Forbes  volonteered  for  a  cutting-out  ei^)edition;  the  lieutenant 
in  command  showed  the  white  feather,  and  would  not  bring  the  boat  within 
reach  of  shot.  Forbes,  who  was  all  ardour  and  courage,  was  so  indignant  that 
be  tore  off  his  cutlass,  and  throwing  it  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  with 
some  strong  expressions,  declared  tnat  he  would  not  be  caught  on  a  fool's 
errand  again. 

In  1816  came  the  reduction,  and  Dr.  Forbes,  with  many  others,  was  placed 
on  half-pay.  He  then  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  spent  a  whole  year  there 
(1815-17).  He  ^:raduated  in  1817,  and  wrote  an  Inaugural  Dissertation,  with  the 
title  "De  mentis  exercitatione  et  felicitate  exinde  derivata."  This  subject 
was  always  a  favourite  theme  with  him ;  it  was  clearly  handled  in  the  Disser- 
tation, and,  as  far  as  we  can  venture  to  speak  of  it,  the  Latin  seems  to  us  both 
elegant  and  clear. 

At  Edinburgh,  Forbes  attended  yery  diligently  the  lectures  on  geologr  by 
Jameson,  and  it  was  on  the  advice  of  this  celebrated  teacher,  who  had  oeen 
requested  to  recommend  a  physician  acquainted  with  geology,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  settle  at  Penzance,  where  he  succeeded  Dr.  Paris. . 

He  remained  at  Penzance  till  1822,  and  during  the  ^preater  part  of  this  time 
was  busily  engaged  in  meteorolo^cal  and  geological  investigations.  He  was 
secretary  to  the  (Geological  Society  there,  and  wrote  several  short  essays  of 
sii^ular  merit.  The  'Observations  on  the  Climate  of  Penzance'  contains  per- 
haps still  the  best  account  of  this  point ;  and  two  papers  on  the  '  Geology  of 
the  Land's-end,'  show  great  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  unwearied  industrv ; 
but  his  paper  on  the  'Temperature  of  Mines,'  wntten  in  1820,  is  certainly  the 
most  philosophical  of  all  his  essays,  and  we  are  not  certain  that  he  ever  wrote 
anj^thmg  better  during  his  life.  It  is  still  much  referred  to  and  quoted  by 
wnters  on  this  subject. 

In  1820  he  married  a  daughter  of  John  Bur^Esq.,  H.E.I.C.,  and  in  1822 
removed  to  Chichester,  as  successor  to  Sir  WHliaJn  Burnett.  His  life  at 
Chichester  has  been  so  well  sketched  by  a  friend  who  knew  him  intimately, 
that  we  shall  use  his  words  in  describing  this  part  of  his  life : 

**  Early  in  the  year  1833,  on  the  removal  of  the  late  Sir  William  Burnett  fh>m  Chichester 
to  London,  when  appointed  Director  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy, Dr.  Forbes 
hecamf  a  reddent  in  that  city,  vrhen  he  obtained,  and  for  twenty  subsequent  years  had, 
the  prindpal  practice,  extending  widely  over  the  neighbouring  district  of  Sussex.  At  that 
time  Qii^ester,  like  other  oonnty  towns,  was  undisturbed  by  railways,  and,  under  the 
shade  of  the  cathedral,  had  an  air  of  repose  which  contributed  to  make  it  the  Hnrourite 
residenoe  of  a  number  of  quiet  families  of  a  certain  station  and  fortune,  of  those  of  retired 
oflteen  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  others  who— with  the  clergy  of  a  cathedral  town— 
Armed  a  highly  agreeable  society,  courteous  and  polished,  a  little  old-fashioned,  but  so 
gmieraUy  refined  and  cheerftal,  that  a  pleasanter  abode  was,  perhaps,  not  to  be  met  with 
in  any  part  of  England.  When  Dr.  Forbes  selected  it  for  his  home,  he  was  in  the  most 
Tigorous  period  of  his  Ufe — actiTe,  Uyely,  fhU  of  energy,  remarkable  for  the  elasticity  ot 
his  step,  and  his  almost  youthAil  bloom  and  Areshness  of  complexion ;  every  movement 
was  ej^ressire  of  an  animation  unusual  in  the  older  days  among  the  physicians  flourishing 
within  the  andent  walls  of  undisturbed  provincial  cities.  Bis  hearty  manner  was  perhaps 
sonewhat  unpolished,  and  new  to  the  older  inhabitants ;  now  and  then  it  was  even  moody 
and  abmpt,  and  these  peculiarities  were  still  observable  in  his  later  years;  but  his  evident 
sincerity,  his  good  sense  and  his  general  intelligence,  soon  made  a  favourable  Impression 
on  Ids  new  neighbours,  and  with  their  increased  knowledge  of  him  there  grew  tlte  utmost 
coBfidenoe,  not  only  &  his  sUU  as  a  physician,  but  in  his  value  as  a  man.  His  upiightness. 
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■nfl  tti  thnrniM*  ■lnwnn  nf  ■thrtrtlwi  !■  ril  flirt  hB  illil  unH  mM. 
and  hit  real  Undnwi  waa  man  and  tatof  ptraeivad  tiM  aom  tetteala^  ha 
ThOM  who  had  experieneed  bia  att^ntlona  in  ralftriikf  and  rinhwai,  or  tha  Um  who  haid 
the  ptirHega  of  meeting  him  when  a  Urn  ftiends  were  oollaeted,  and  oooTcraation  waa  aoft 
ihlAil  bj  fonnalll7,  ware  AiHj  aware  what  manner  of  man  the  new  phyrician  waa.  Of 
•MBlBg  meatlngi  it  thia  kind,  thoee  at  the  hoase  of  the  late  ▼cncrable  Dr.  Banden  mnk 
ittll  be  ranambered  bj  mom  aurHying  friends  of  that  aeeomplWMd  poaon,  who  beloBged 
to  a  clait  of  phjfidans  now  nearly  extinol— kamed,  poUehed,  modeat,  ganUe,  VBao- 
qnalntad  with  any  af  the  ordinaiy  arte  of  obtaining  notoriety,  or  eren  pttiftariiaiel  ■nociam, 
to  wMeh  ibey  aearedy  preiamed  to  make  a  eoaspiouoai  claim.  Sneh  qnalitica  aearoa^ 
itted  them  Ibr  bailnen  of  any  kind,  and,  except  in  each  examples  as  that  of  Dr.  Sandeo, 
whan  aa  ample  Ibrtane  makes  a  medical  auui  Independent  of  the  iiTOBr  of  the  piMIe,  are 
Mt  perhaps  altegcthsr  to  be  iwammanded;  bat  th^  were  aerermore  attradtyalymtnglart 
than  in  the  ciharacter  of  Dr.  Sanden.  He  was  then  betweun  acTontj  and  eiglil#  yuan  €f 
age,  and  for  at  least  forty  of  these  years  he  had  lived  in  great  rettremant,  uliaiiilng  a 
pecnUar  regimen,  not  habftaaHy  taking  animal  food,  never  taking  wine,  rising  Tcrj  earijr 
and  nerer  dining  ont,  and  only  known  to  the  commnnity  aroond  him  by  a  benerolcnea 
vhiflh  was  never  appealed  to  in  rain.  Bat  although  thas  earefoOy  avoiding  poMSeity.  and 
laaittBg  the  lift  of  a  sedaded  scholar,  he  took  a  peenU  v  pleasna  In  seeing  asen  of 
ambltloiif  temperameat,  and  listening  to  their  varied  disoaarse.  Aarnqg  sneh  U 
icaroely  be  said  that  Dr.  Forbes  was  one  of  his  particular  Ikvooritea,  to  whoae 
▼lews  he  need  to  listen  with  almost  as  much  astonishment  as  admiration,  not  nnft^nently 
baasiting  him  and  others,  entertained  In  his  elegant  retirement  in  the  JBovth  Fathint,  bf 
the  old  experience  that  bad  nuide  him  sage,  and  always  charming  his  gnests  (ne 
oeeding  three  oir  four)  at  those  simple  entertainments  by  his  kindness,  fala  varied 
tian,  and  his  graoefbl  vivaol^.  It  was  chiefly  at  these  agrssahls  and  axdasHa 
that  the  aeqoaintanca  commenced  between  8far  John  Forbes  and  Dr.  Conolly,  which  lad  tD 
their  being  In  afler  years  associated  in  some  medical  works  of  extent  and  importance* 
At  CMchester  they  ware  in  some  sort  rivals  for  practice,  but  Dr.  Conolly  was  several  yeafa 
younger  than  Dr.  Forbes,  and  the  rivaMdp  became  the  foundation  of  a  lifo-long  friendship. 
Vfhm  tha  *  Cydopsidia  of  Practical  Medicine*  was  nndertakan.  In  18S1,  Dr.  OoMOyli 
name  appeared  as  oae  of  the  editors,  with  the  names  of  Dr.  Forbes  and  Dr.  Tiwiadla 
fiome  years  afterward,  when  Dr.  Forbes  established  the  *  British  and  FoteigB  Madical 
Beviaw,'  he  arranged  to  be  solely  associated  in  the  labour  of  that  work  with  Dr.  CasioQy^ 
and  this  arrangement  oootinoed  nntil  the  latter  became  the  Resident  Physician  of  tha 
Hanwell  Asyloas,  of  whidi  the  duties  were  incompatible  with  aastained  literary  woric* 
The  lahonr  arising  ont  of  tbase  nndertakings  was  a  soorea  of  contteaal  delight  to  a  asaa 
of  Dr.  Forbes**  habita  of  mind;  and  daring  their  whole  progress  he  was  IndeCatisaMa, 
not  only  In  mere  editorial  work,  but  hi  seeking  knowledge  from  all  the  medical  wiitam 
of  past  ages,  and  enlarging  his  experience  by  a  continual  correspondence  and  intereoocse 
with  the  most  diatingaldied  of  his  profoMlonal  cotemporaries  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,. 
and  throughout  Europe,  and  in  America.  His  character  for  hoaoor  and  Integrity,  for 
pttttotoality  and  good  fUth,  enabled  him  to  command  tha  servicea  of  most  of  tha^  ^Us- 
thigalshed  medical  writers  of  his  time,  and  it  Is  ganeraUy  adsalttad  Chat  Iheir 
conjoined  with  his  own,  have  left  an  impression  on  medical  opinions  which  will  ba 
gnised  for  many  ftitnre  years. 

"From  the  first  fow  months  of  Dr.  Forbeil^  becoming  a  practising  fthyskslan  at 
Chichester  down  to  the  day  of  his  beginning  to  reside  In  London,  it  asay  be  traly  aaid 
that  his  public  and  private  lifo  arere  so  consistently  orderad  as  to  be  written  in  dnBy 
benefits  to  humanity  and  sdance,  and  to  all  his  feUow  weatures.  His  great 
and  rssolution  led  to  the  expsnsion  of  the  small  Dispensary  of  that  dtf  into  an 
which  continnes  to  be  one  of  the  most  valaaUo  of  tbe  charities  of  SaasiT  Every 
tution  for  a  good  purpose,  for  the  extension  of  jodScioas  aid  to  the  needy,  and  i»  tha 
diilbsion  of  education  and  the  advancement  of  nseftti  knowledge,  waa  patroalvad  by  hte 
to  the  IhU  extent  of  bis  power  and  opportanitlas.  Althoi«h  diaUking  aU  Idle  sauiMtoes 
to  what  is  called  aodety,  his  boose  was  the  hoqiHable  resort  of  maa  of  adanca  and  llten* 
tore.  Above  all,  his  compassionate  regard  fbr  tha  dek  and  tha  varioasly  aMoted*  and  tha 
extant  of  his  generous  patronage  of  yoong  pecacaa  of  talent  and  vktae,  whatofar  thak^ 
positioa  in  life,  althoagh  it  can  never  l>e  fhlly  written  axoept  in  aaaay  gmtsAd  hearts, 
was  snob  as  to  deserve  perpetual  remembraaae  among  the  attribntea  moat  baooming  ant 
most  hononrahla  to  those  whose  lives  have  been  davotad  to  tha  stady  and  pneUoa  of 
physio.'* 

In  1840,  Dr.  Forbes  remored  to  London,  and  in  1841  v»  appointed 
Pliysioian  to  the  Prinoe  Consort  and  to  the  Qaeen's  Hoosehold.  The  xteaaon 
for  this  remoTal  will  be  teen  hereafter. 

As  it  was  at  Chiohefiter  that  the  chief  part  of  Dr.  Forbes'g  profeitionalwoik 
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was  done,  or  at  any  rate  planned,  this  seems  the  place  to  attempt  some  general 
ertimate  of  his  character  and  mind,  so  as  to  guide  us  in  our  judgment  o£  his 
fatore  Hterary  and  scientific  career. 

The  moral  qualities  which  are  alluded  to  in  the  memorandum  we  have  just 
ouoted,  were  perliapa  those  which  were  most  strongly  marked  in  Dr.  Forbes's 
miacter.  Ue  was  one  of  the  most  truthful  of  men ;  this  was  partly  from  a 
habit  of  mental  accuracy,  partly  from  an  ori^nal  sound  moral  disposition. 
This  extreme  honesty  guided  him  in  eTerythmg — in  every  action^  in  every 
thought,  in  every  sentence  he  ever  wrote,  it  was  that  wnich  gave  him  his 
immense  influence,  and  in  great  measure  won  for  him  the  regard  of  so  many  o£ 
bb  brethren. 

His  benevoknoe  was  almost  as  nuurked  a  feature  in  his  character.  It  was 
shown  in  all  ways,  in  constant  kindness  and  assistance  to  individuals,  in  the 
most  strenuous  support  of  charitable  institutions.  Both  in  Chichester  and 
Loodon  his  private  and  public  charities  were  almost  incredible.^  He  was  in 
this  respect  almost  lavish  with  his  money,  and  prodigal  of  his  time.  But  he 
vas  not  merely  generous  with  money ;  he  was  ready  with  advice,  sympathy, 
and  help  in  all  ways.  He  was  generous  also  in  his  estimation  of  the  early 
woriL  ot  young  members  of  our  Profession ;  whenever  he  saw  honesty,  and,  aa 
he  thought,  merit,  he  sought  it  out  and  befriended  it.  He  has  been  thought 
to  be  a  severe  critic;  he  was  in  reality  a  most  lenient  judge;  when  he  was 
severe,  he  was  so  at  the  instance  of  his  truthful  judgment,  £ad  at  the  cost  of 
his  kindness  of  heart. 

With  all  this  kindness  of  heart  he  had  a  oertam  impetuosity  of  temper, 
which  led  him  to  take  rapid  and  strong  views.  Especially  when  his  moral 
judment  condemned  a  man,  or  an  action,  he  was  forcible,  perhaps  sometimes 
imdidv  so,  in  the  expression  of  his  opinioiL  He  had  very  little  of  the  pro- 
verbiai  caution  of  lus  countrymen.  His  mind  was  of  that  strong  and  de- 
termined cast  which  is  not  given  to  reticence,  or  can  tolerate  ambiguity.  What 
he  thought  he  expressed,  and  oftentimes  more  strongly  than  in  a  calmer 
moment  he  nnight  have  approved.  This  impetuosity  was  at  variance  with  his 
habit  of  correct  thinking,  and  with  his  great  tenderness  of  heart.  As  years 
passed  over,  it  was  more  and  more  controlled  by  these ;  and  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  perfect  and  even  moral  character 
than  that  which  he  possessed.  At  all  periods  of  his  life  he  was  perfecth  free 
from  malice,  and  he  was  very  fornving  when  he  had  been,  or  considered  him- 
self to  have  been,  unjustly  treati»a. 

•  His  intellectual  gjfts  were  of  a  very  high  order,  but  perhaps  were  not  equal 
to  his  moral  quaiitiea.  His  truthfulness  was  here  also  a  marked  characte- 
ristic. During  his  college  life,  and  while  in  the  navy,  he  was  fond  of  writing 
verses,  and  some  pretty  vigorous  little  poems  were  published  in  some  of  the 
Yfcsi  Indian  papers.  He  had  command  of  words  and  of  good  sensible 
tbooffhts,  but  ne  was  wanting  in  imacination  and  originality.  The  divine 
insignt  of  the  poet  was  not  his,  and  of  this  he  was  himself  conscious.  All  his 
life,  however.  He  was  a  great  reader  of  poetry  and  fiction,  and  was  an  ardent 
Shakspearian.  When  he  lived  in  London  ne  acarcely  ever  missed  a  repre- 
sentation of  one  of  Kiakspeare's  plays,  and  he  read  Shakspeare  aloud  with 
considerable  dramatic  power.  His  pleasure  in  seeing  good  acting  brought  him 
into  contact  with  many  actors,  and  ne  attended  a  large  number  in  London,  and 
always  gratuitously .f  He  had  all  the  ardour  of  a  Scotchman  for  the  songs  of 
Scotland,  and  would  go  anywhere  to  hear  one  of  his  national  mdodies. 

In  early  life  he  was  more  interested  in  literature  than  in  science,  and  the 

*  lAe  mMt  boMvdleDt  mill,  1m  was  extremely  fi»d  of,  uid  kind  to,  animals,  and 
slways  had  pets  of  soom  kiJid,  espedaUy  dog^s. 

t  Tlw  managsEi  of  the  Govent  Garden  Theatrical  Fund  presented  him,  in  1849,  with,  a 
handsome  sSlrer  cap,  in  testinionf  of  these  services. 
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circamstances  of  his  life  did  not  f  ollycall  out  the  power  of  original  inTe8tigatio& 
which  he  undoubtedly  possessed.  His  powers  of  perception  were  very  ^|pod; 
he  was  not  a  rapid  man,  but  he  was  not  at  all  one-sided.  He  seized  aB  t]ie 
aspects  of  a  case,  and  his  great  truthfulness  and  accuracy  led  him  to  be  nerer 
satisfied  till  he  had  done  so.  His  judgment  was  ^uite  judicial ;  he  considered 
and  balanced,  and  apportioned  with  tne  utmost  impartiality ;  he  tried  in^  all 
cases  to  cultivate  a  rieorous  indifference,  and  to  w^oome  the  final  dedsion, 
however  at  variance  this  might  be  with  his  previous  convictions  or  wishes. 
Partly  perhaps  from  original  constitutioD,  partly  from  his  acquired  habit  of 
thought,  the  tone  of  his  mind  was  sceptical ;  before  forming^  an  opinion  be 
required  the  most  complete  and  indisputable  evidence.  Yet,  in  contrast  with 
iliese  qualities,  and  in  contradiction  to  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
character  so  strong,  and  in  many  respects  so  self-reliant,  he  was  a  good  deal 
under  the  influence  of  those  whom  he  respected.  This  occasionally  was 
injurious,  and  the  few  mistakes  into  which  he  fell  in  his  judgments  on  men 
and  books  were  owing  to  this  peculiarity  of  his  mind. 

This  mind,  so  lar^  and  so  strong  was  also  as  active.  Work  of  some  sort 
was  a  necessity  for  it,  and  certainly  Sir  John  Forbes  acted  up  to  the  views  lie 
enforced  in  his  '  Inaugural  Thesis,  and  in  the  little  lecture  he  published  thirty- 
three  years  later,  'On  Happiness  in  Relation  to  Work  and  Enowled^.' 

Li  addition  to  various  lectures  and  little  essavs,  he  published,  in  1821,  a 
tnmslation  of  Laennec's  great  work  on  '  Auscultation.^  ^  His  accurate  mind 
foresaw  the  great  weight  of  this  new  discovery,  and  in  this  he  was  in  advance 
of  most  of  the  physicians  of  the  dav.  Even  Dr.  BaUlie,  to  whom  the  trans- 
lation was  dedicated,  expressed  doubts  whether  auscultation  would  ever  be 
used  in  general  practice,  although  this  great  pathologist  fully  appreciated 
Laennec's  discoveries  in  morbid  anatomy.  Some  years  later  Forbes  published 
a  translation  of  Avenbrugger  on  '  Percussion.*  Had  he  been  ambitious  of 
notoriety  or  fond  of  money,  this  would  have  been  the  time  for  his  removal  to 
Loudon.  He  would  have  had  the  large  practice  in  chest  comnlaints  which  fell 
to  others  who  brought  Laennec's  views  before  the  public.  The  translation  of 
Laennec  went  through  three  editions ;  it  has  long  been  out  of  print,  but  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  this  masterwork,  which  marks  an  epoch,  should  not 
be  more  fully  known  to  the  younger  practitioners.  Succeeding  writers  on 
auscultation  nave  added  little  to  Laennec's  statements ;  sucoeedii^  writers  on 
pathology  have  lost  something  of  his  clearness  and  precision.  If  Forbes  bad 
continued  the  editions  with  notes  and  emendations,  the  work  would  still  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  one. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  nublication  of  this  work  that,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Tweedie  and  Dr.  Conolly,  Dr.  Forbes  projected  the  *  (^dopsdia  of 
Medicine.'  The  original  idea  of  this  great  work  was  Dr.  Tweedie's.  It  is 
unnecessary  here  to  mquire  what  share  of  merit  should  be  assig^ned  to  each  of 
the  three  editors.  Were  Sir  John  Forbes  now  Uvinff,  he  would  insist,  with  all 
the  generosity  of  his  nature,  on  the  claims  of  his  colleagues,  and  would  ignore 
his  own.  But  the  *  Cyclopsedia'  was  so  great  a  work,  that  the  credit  due  for 
its  successful  issue  is  enough  for  any  three  men.  The  character  of  Forbes* 
mind  was  precisely  fitted  for  this  sort  of  work.  His  wide  readings  his  airefui 
judgment,  his  honesty,  and  his  methodical  and  business  habits,  made  him,  to 
use  the  expression  of  one  who  knew  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  "  the 
life  of  the  work."  His  own  articles  are  most  excellent,  and  the  one  on  Aus- 
cultation we  should  still  recommend  to  the  student  commencing  the  study  of 
the  phvsical  examination  of  the  chest.  It  would  form  a  good  mtroduction  to 
the  elaborate  works  of  Walshe  or  Scott  Alison.  In  the  '  Cyoloi>sedia'  was  abo 
inserted  the  "  Bibliography,"  which  he  sufaoequently  expanded  into  a  seaoarate 
work.    The  '  Cyclopcedia'  was  commenced  in  1832,  and  completed  in  1885. 

When  this  great  work  was  nearly  completed,  Dr.  Forbes  planned,  and  with 
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lib  friend  Dr.  Gonollr  commenoed,  the  publication  of  the  '  British  and  Foreiffn 
Medical  Beview.'  He  has  himself,  in  the  last  namber  of  this  journal,  pub- 
lished in  1847«  given  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  motives  which  led  to 
Hie  publication  of  this  Review ;  of  the  rules  which  guided  him  in  its  editorial 
anaiigements,  and  of  the  sale  and  expenses  of  the  journal.  He  conducted  it 
fe  twelve  jears  (1836-47) — four  years  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Conollv,  and 
tafjtki  years  alone  after  Dr.  Gonolljrs  new  duties  at  HanweU  compelled  mm  to 
withdraw  from  participation  in  the  labour  either  of  editing  or  reviewing.* 

The  effect  of  this  Review  on  medical  literature,  opimon,  and  practice  has 
been  enormous.  The  fair,  candid  tone  of  criticism,  the  careful  collection  of 
fittie,  the  freedom  from  all  party  bias,  have  now  been  received  as  the  basis  of  all 
medical  reviewing,  and  for  tUs  the  profession  is  indebted  to  Sir  John  Forbes. 
Tbe  mere  literary  merits  of  the  Review  were  great ;  its  scientific  character  was 
still  higher.  It  may  fearlessly  be  affirmed  that  it  did  more  than  anything  else 
to  gain  for  British  medicine  a  high  position  in  the  estimation  of  Continental 
physicians.  '  Forbes'  Review*  soon  oecame  known  and  read  all  over  Europe ; 
and,  indeed,  in  Qermany  its  character  was  even  higher  than  in  this  country. 
In  America,  also,  its  reputation  was  high,  and  its  sale  considerable. 

At  the  time  of  its  publication,  the  '  Medico-Chirui^cal  Review*  of  Dr. 
James  Johnson  was  the  only  English  quarterly  medical  journal.  The  '  London 
isitory,'  a  monthly  journal  of  great  merit,  which  most  flourished  some 
or  fifty  years  ago,  nad  died  out ;  the  '  Medical  Journal'  (also  a  monthly 
cation),  and  the  'London  Review,'  which  succeeded  it,  had  been  killed 
^  Johnson's  vigoor  and  originality,  and  now  '  Johnson's  Review'  was  itself  to 
snffer  a  serious  reverse  at  the  hand  of  this  new  oomnetitor  for  popular  favour. 
Dr.  James  Johnson  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  consiaerable  powers ;  when  he 
commenced  his  Review,  he  conducted  it  with  much  skill ;  his  criticisms,  and 
tkose  of  hb  son  at  a  later  date,  were  seldom  profound,  but  were  highly  vigo- 
rous and  telling.  Authors  did  not  like  him,  for  he  extracted  their  oest  pas- 
sages, and  no  one  turned  to  the  works  themselves.  Publishers  did  not  approve, 
lor  men  bought '  Johnson's  Review,'  and  nothing  else.  But  the  public  appre- 
ciated and  bought.  The  circulation  of  the  '  Medico-Chinirgical  Review'  was 
lam;  it  is  understood  that  at  one  time  it  averaged  2500  copies. 

BiU  with  success  James  Johnson  became  careless ;  his  reviews  were  some- 
times apparently  entirelv  made  up  by  scissors  and  paste ;  he  paid  no  contribu- 
tors for  many  years,  and  hence  accepted  reviews  from  any  one,  careless  of  the 
motives  whidi  actuated  the  writers.  He  paid  little  attention  to  foreign  litera- 
ture, and  as  long  as  he  was  not  dull,  carea  for  little  else. 

All  this  was  ^dl  and  wormwood  to  a  man  of  Forbes's  accuracy,  fairness,  and 
wide  reading.  He  therefore  established  a  Review  in  which  the  contributors 
were  paid ;  and  though  the  remuneration  was  not  great,  yet  it  and  the  character 
of  the  Review  together  soon  caused  it  to  be  considered  a  favour  to  write  a 
reriew,  instead  of  its  being  a  favour  to  give  one.  Forbes's  principle  was  to 
get^  the  best  and  most  impartial  man  to  review  a  book,  and  n&ver  to  admit  a 
review  written  by  either  friend  or  foe.  He  did  away  with  the  practice  of 
gutting  an  author,  though  he  Uked  good  analytical  reviews.    He  attempted 

•  The  lint  annoaneement  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  BeTlcw  waa  made  in 
Kaf,  1835,  and  lasoed  fhun  Paternoster-row,  the  namea  of  the  editors  being  Dr.  Forbea 
and  Dr.  Con<^x.  After  that  announcement,  Dr.  Forbes  considered  himself  fortunate  in 
tftcting  an  agreement  for  its  pablication  by  Mr.  Choroliill.  We  learn  fh>m  Dr.  Conollj 
that  nearly  all  the  editorial  labour  was  performed  by  Dr.  Forbes  alone,  but  that  the 
eorrespondence  between  the  editors  was  constant;  and  he  adds,  that  he  remembers  Dr. 
Fbrbes*s  lirely  communication  to  him  of  his  first  introduction  to  Mr.  Churchill,  which  took 
place  at  Chichester,  and  made  an  impression  that  was  nerer  effaced.  In  reality.  Dr. 
Fbrbas  met  tn  the  liberal  publisher  precisely  the  energetic  and  exact  man  of  businesa 
which  a  new  and  eztensire  undertaking  required,  and  one  in  whom  he  felt  he  could  place 
Mtire  confldence.    Tbe  first  number  of  the  Beriew  appeared  in  January,  1836. 
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to  giTC  an  aeoount  of  every  piurt  of  medieiiie,  and  of  all  progress,  wkeiem 

of  his  BeTievex- 
ser  he  sommedi^ 


mended  to  his  saccessor,  but  which  it  will  do  ererr  man  good  to  bj  to 

The  effect  of  the  '  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review*  was  soon  marked, 
and  was  most  benoficiai.  Dr.  James  Johnson  made  great  exertions  to  im- 
mrove  his  Joomal,  and  he  associated  with  hims^  some  able  eontriboton. 
Opposition  was  of  the  greatest  serviee  to  the  *  Medioo-Chinireioal  Review.' 
and  had  it  been  as  good  before  as  after  the  establishment  of  Eoms's  Jonmat 
it  is  {)ossible  that  the  '  Britbh  and  Foreign  Medical  Review*  would  never  have 
been  issned. 

Dr.  Forbes  appeared  to  have  fitmeied  that  his  Journal  wonld  get  into  drott* 
lation  without  injuring  Dr.  Johnson's;  but  the  result  was  that  the  two 
joumab  divided  the  reading,  or  rather  the  subscribing  jmblie^  betvreen  (lull, 
and  that  neither  was  profitable  in  a  pecuniary  point  ot  view.  Dr.  Forbes^ 
kind  heart  appears  to  have  felt  some  compunction  when  he  heard  how  the  off- 
colation  of  ms  opponent  had  gtme  down.    In  a  letter  to  his  pabhdier  ke 


**  What  7on  tell  me  of  the  drculatioii  of  ovr  brother  surprises  me  much.  I  etimot  jtk 
belieTe  it ;  sordy  we  cannot  hare  to  reduced  the  sale.  I  own  I  ftel  rather  hart  at  fte 
Idea  of  having  dona  to.  Still,  at  I  hare  only  used  Itgitimata  meana,  doing  onlj 
nedloal  science  had  a  right  to  demand  of  me,  and  what  At  onght  to  have  dona,  I  ok 
nothing  to  reproach  mjielf  with.** 

l%e  writers  in  the  *  British  and  F<»reign  Review*  were  Toy  nomerons, 
many  men  of  note  in  the  present  day  contributed  to  it.  All  that  Forkaa 
demanded  of  a  reviewer  was,  **  Has  he  the  best  knowledse  ?  Is  he  impartial 
and  fair  ?"  If  a  review  was  unfavourable,  he  never  shrank  from  the  odium  its 
publication  might  bring  on  him,  and  in  this  way  he  ineiured  a  few  enraitiei^ 
and  lost  a  few,  a  very  tew,  friends. 

At  this  time  of  day  it  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  be  intnesting,  to  name  afew 
of  tlie  early  contributors.  Forbes'  provincial  position  and  the  great  interaat 
he  always  took  in  the  Provincial  Association  established  by  Sir  Ghaxlea 
Hastings,*  led  him  in  the  first  instance  to  seek  for  reviews  among  his  ooantij 
friends.  The  first  article  in  the  Review,  a  long  and  careful  analysis  of  Pk^ 
fessor  Bene's  (of  Pesth)  'Elementa  Medicime,'  was  written  by  Professor 
Alison,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  this  wise  and  good  physician  eontinned 
to  write  reviews  for  the  Journal  and  its  successor.  Dr.  ConoUy,  as  mifM 
be  supposed,  was  a  frequent  and  most  excellent  contributor,  and  his  artieies 
on  Insanity,  Public  Health,  and  Personal  Hygiene,  are  most  ^uaUe  Reviews. 
Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  Sir  Robert  Carswell,  Dr.  Streeten,  of  Worcester,  Mr. 
Newport,  Mr.  Dalrymple,  Mr.  Domier,  Mr.  G.  Toynbee,  and  Dr.  Rigby,  wrote 
largeay.    We  trust  we  shall  not  offend  some  gentlemen  who  still  hmp^j  i^ 

•  The  rroTlndal  Medical  and  Surgical  Association  wat  formed  at  a  nuwtiHg  of 
about  fiftf  medical  men,  held  in  the  Board-room  of  the  Worcester  InOrmary  on  the  ISA 
of  Juljr,  1833,  on  the  InTitation  of  Sir  Charles  Hastings,  the  founder.  The  late  Tcnerahli 
Dr.  Edward  Johnstone,  of  Birmingham,  presided ;  and  those  present  included  some  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  Midland  and  Western  counties  of  Engtand. 
Sir  John  Forbes,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
important  association,  and  contributed  a  yalnable  paper  to  the  second  Tolume  of  its  Trans* 
actions  (1884),  on  the  *  Medical  Topography  of  the  District  of  the  Land's-end  ;*  compriitaig 
tts  natural  and  physical  history,  its  histiny— civil,  economical;  and  statistical.  This  p^«r 
ia  foil  of  interesting  particulars  of  a  peculiar  portion  of  our  idand,  eoUeeted  with  hb 
woal  industry  and  related  with  his  usual  clearness.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  map  of  tht 
district,  taken  from  Dr.  Boase's  Geological  Map.  The  medical  history  of  the  district  wM 
the  snhject  of  a  second  paper,  which  appeared  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Transactkn* 
(1S9S).  This  paper  remarkably  exemplifies  the  anthor*s  habits  ot  dfllgent  obserrstiai* 
and  the  section  on  tho  Diseaaet  of  Miners  is  ftall  of  eurioos  and  instmetiTa  matter. 
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mong  ns,  if  we  mention  tbe  names  of  Dr.  Brown  of  Sunderland,  ibe 
two  Bollars  of  SouUiampton,  Dr.  Farr  (who  wrote  some  admirable  statistical 
vtides),  Mr.  Goek,  IAt.  North,  Dr.  Symonds,  Dr.  Joy,  Dr.  Mackensi^ 
Mr.  Ure,  Dr.  Carpenter,  as  among  those  who  wrote  for  the  first  three  or 
Cow  volumes.  Soortlj  afterwards  the  names  of  Apjohn,  J(mes»  Lajood^ 
Pi^t,  Taylor,  Wakhc^  Spencer  Wells,  and  West  are  founds  and  thea 
Ike  reviewera  become  too  numeroos  to  be  mentioned. 

In  tbe  first  few  nambers  there  were  only  six  or  eight  reriewa^  but  snbse* 
mently  tbe  number  was  increased  to  ten,  twelre,  sixteen,  and  eyen  more.  The 
•liorter  notices  numbered  fhnn  twelve  to  twenty,  and  the  extracts  fromfmeigH 
journals,  which  were  given  with  the  greatest  care,  occupied  from  Mxty  to 
mnety  pages. 

Of  the  character  of  the  reriewB  we  faaTc  said  enough.  They  were  certainly 
ttoi  light  or  amusing  reading,  but  with  scarcely  an  exception  the  subjects  were 
WfSL  enosen,  and  tbe  reviews  were  well  and  carefuUy  written.  At  a  later 
Mtiod  many  of  them  became  sdent^c  essays  of  very  great  value,  and  thereen 
oe  few  better  exercises  for  a  young  physician  than  to  go  through  a  course  of 
feading  in  Forbes's  JoumaL  Forbes  managed  to  stamp  upon  it  everywhere  the 
ebaraeter  of  his  own  mind— justice,  accuracy,  depth.  He  did  not  write  mairf 
\aof  reviews,  but  many  of  the  shorter  notices  are  by  him,  and  he  often  added 
weighty  naragraphs  to  the  reviews  of  others.  Some  of  these  puragraphs  show 
tbe  man  better  than  anvthmg  else.  We  can  well  remember  being  very  mudi 
stendc  with  a  paragraph  attired  to  a  review  of  a  work  of  a  man  of  genius, 
wbo  unfcnrtunately  possessed  some  of  the  infirmities  of  genius.  The  review 
iioelf  was  not  by  iWbes,  but,  as  we  subsequently  learnt,  he  added  the  para- 
graph we  refer  to.  We  cannot  avoid  quoting  it  as  an  instance  of  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  the  man.  After  some  remarks,  severe  but  cer* 
tainJy  not  too  severe,  on  the  querulous  and  unmanly  complaints  of  neglect 
and  want  of  appreciation  and  reward  from  the  author  in  questioni  the  review 
emitinnes — 

"  Snch  an  exhibition  of  the  workings  of  mere  intelleotaal  amhitlon  may  uiefiiUy  ihaw 
the  utter  worthleamess  of  mere  intelleotnal  endowment.  There  ii  a  wisdom,  we  believe,  aS 
wcD  as  a  happiness,  which  has  its  root  in  the  affections  and  moral  qualities ;  and  where  it 
flovWies,  tbe  BiBd  expatiates  tntAf  and  ebeerfhlly  beneath  its  modest  shade.  In  oar 
tiae  this  eoorae  of  wisdom  is  too  little  sought.  The  Ihiit  of  knowledge  Is  too  UUm, 
fathered  as  a  mere  means  dt  procaring  worldly  distinction  and  advantage,  and  if  these  do 
Bot  follow,  the  blessed  froit  itself  turns  but  to  bitterness.  Hence  arise  heart-bumingl, 
and  Jealous  controTersies,  and  all  that  so  often  makes  the  minds  of  scientific  men  un- 
amiable,  and  their  Uves  a  waste  of  sour  dissatisftction ;  and  all  that  so  often  causes  them, 
when  eolleeted  hito  societies,  to  oonstitvte  bat  a  community  of  angry  and  sthiging  faaaeeta, 
whoM  foibles  and  whose  flereeness  console  and  amuse  those  who  possess  no  scicaoe  at  all. 
Xv«B  this  author,  aspiring  as  be  does  to  the  fame  of  Bacon,  ibigeU  one  at  least  of  tha 
Bmitsfion^  of  knowledge  set  ibrth  by  that  great  and  imperfect  man  in  the  outset  of  his 
work  on  its  profldence  and  ad?Ancement :  *  that  we  make  application  of  our  knowledge  to 
fjhre  oursdres  repose  and  contentment,  and  not  distaste  or  repining.* 

■*  The  man  of  science,  to  be  happy,  most  pursue  science  with  exalted  aim ;  Ibrget  thai 
ttept  are  Boyal  Soeleties  and  books  of  periodical  criticism;  and  knowing  how  small  a 
aenier  of  the  cortaln  that  hides  all  truth  from  man's  gaze  can  be  lifted  up  by  any  oaa 
hand,  should  be  charitable  towards  those  labouring,  like  himself,  for  all  time.  In  thif 
q»lrit,  «riih  unfeigned  sorrow  we  say  it,  this  author  appears  to  us  to  be  eminently  wanting  i 
and  great  as  his  merits  unquestionably  are,  and  praiseworthy  and  admirable  his  labonnr, 
this  defect  win  detract  ftom  his  just  reputation  until,  in  the  course  of  years,  the  trifles 
which  troable  the  snrfsce  of  science  are  swept  down  the  gulf-etream  of  human  erentSt 
aMi  tbe  solid  deposits  alone  remain  to  aid  in  the  formatlott  of  the  great  continent  of 
tmth.'» 

We  doubt  whether  a  wiser  or  a  better  lesson  was  ever  given  to  irritable  and 
impatient  genius. 

for.  Forbes  was  always  verv  careful  in  concealing  the  names  of  his  reviewers. 
Whether  he  was  right  or  not  in  this  may  be  a  question;  but  he  thought  so, 
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and  it  was  a  point  of  hononr  with  him,  neither  to  divnl^  nor  to  give  the 
slightest  indication  of  the  name  of  a  reviewer.  He  inserted  m  his  own  oopj  of 
the  Eeview  the  names  of  the  writers,  and  that  copy  he  left  at  his  death  "to 
his  good  friend  and  faithful  puhlisher,  Mr.  Churchill,  as  a  small  mark  (^ 
esteem  and  regard."  It  is  hy  Mr.  Churchill's  courtesy  that  we  have  been 
enabled  to  learn  the  names  of  the  early  writers  in  the  Beview. 
^  In  1840  Dr.  Forbes  determined  to  remove  to  London.  His  motive  was 
simply  to  improve  the  '  Review/  He  felt  that  in  London  he  would  have  a 
larger  staff,  and  would  be  able  to  gather  more  completely  the  scientific  harvest 
of  the  day.  A.t  that  time  he  was  completely  absorbed -in  the  'Review,'  and 
vras  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  improve  it.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  a  sacrifice;  his  practice  at  Chichester  was  very  good;  he  often 
made  as  much  as  1500/.  a-year;  he  vras  universally  esteemed  and  Hked.  He 
was  fifty-three  years  of  age,  and  was  conscious  tliat  the  time  for  having  a  cood 
London  practice  was  past.  His  appointment  to  the  Household  womd  nave 
been  a  bait  to  some  men :  we  question  whether  it  was  so  for  him.  We  think 
he  was  influenced  solely  by  his  wish  to  make  the  'Review'  still  worthier. 

There  is  no  doubt  tliat  ne  succeeded  in  his  object,  and  that  for  several  yean 
the  '  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review '  was  as  j^ood  in  all  respects  as  such 
a  journal  can  be  made.  Its  circulation  was  fair ;  it  was  not  unprofitable,  and 
its  verdict  on  books  and  men  was  invariably  looked  to  as  the  most  i^le  and 
honest  that  could  be  nven. 

During  this  period  Sir  John  Forbes  published  nothing  eicept  some  sh(»i 
lectures,  and  an  account  of  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  some  mesmeric  phe- 
nomena. He  succeeded  in  perfectly  exposing  the  tricks  of  various  reputed 
somnambulists,  but  it  seems  a  complete  waste  of  power  when  we  read  the 
account  of  the  dealings  of  his  vi^rous  mind  with  these  shallow  pretenders. 
It  is  really  like  the  Warrior  running  down  a  Thames  wheny. 

The  period  from  1840  to  1846  must  be  considered  to  have  beenaprosperoiia 
and  happy  one.  He  was  respected  by  all,  was  looked  on  with  anectioii  bj 
many ;  ne  knew  himself  to  be  useful,  and  must  have  felt  that  in  his  way  he  was 
powerful  and  influential. 

In  1846,  however,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  had  considerable  influenoe 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  '  Review,'  and  on  Sir  John  Forbes  himself.  We  allude 
to  his  celebrated  article  on  "Homoeopathy,  Allopathy,  and  Young  Physio.'' 
The  effect  of  this  article  must  be  allowed  to  have  lieen  in  the  first  instance 
disastrous.  That  Forbes,  to  use  his  own  words,  had  only  one  object  in  writing 
itr— viz.,  "  the  improvement  of  the  medical  profession,"  all  who  Knew  him  ana 
his  inmost  thougnts,  would  testify.  But  the  article  must,  we  believe,  be  now 
admitted  to  have  been  a  mistake.  Even  now,  on  re-perusing  it,  we  are  aa^nished 
that  a  man  of  such  judgment  could  have  written  some  part  of  it.  Althooffh 
with  the  loGic  which  was  natural  to  him,  and  with  the  sarcasm  which  he  could 
wield  at  wiU,  he  tore  to  nieces  the  nonsense  of  infinitesimal  doses,  and  the 
absurd  idea  that  almost  all  diseases  are  caused  by  the  itch ;  and  althou^  he 
did  not  bring  forward  a  single  argument  in  support  of  Hahnemann's  hypothesis 
that  "  Like  cures  like,"  he  yet  spoke  of  Hahnemann,  not  only  with  re^ect^ 
but  as  one  who  should  be  placed  on  a  level  with  "  Paracelsus,  or  Stahl,  or 
Silvius,  or  Boerhaave,  or  Brown."  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  sort  (^ 
analogy  he  found  between  these  several  men,  and  especially  between  the  weak* 
dreaming,  illogdca],  and,  as  we  believe,  insincere  mind  of  Hahnemann,  and  the 
subtle  spirit  which  animated  Stahl,  or  the  close  and  sustained  powers  of  ob- 
servation which  made  Boerhaave  famous  throughout  Europe. 

But  this  was  not  his  only  offence  in  this  article ;  he  used  the  term  "Allo- 
pathy" as  applicable  to  Uie  ordinary  practitioners,  although  it  neither  exf^essea 
their  creed,  nor  explains  their  practice,  and  in  his  vehement  onslaught  on  the 
enormous  evils  resulting  from  indiscriminate  drug-giving,  he  did  not  perhi^ 
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sofficieiitly  point  out  that  his  strictures  were  directed,  not  against  the  proper 
use  of  drags  in  their  proper  places,  but  against  that  indiscriminate  dosing 
wfaidi  looked  upon  the  human  body  merely  as  an  appointed  and  convenient 
j^aoe  for  stowing  away  mixtures  at  three  and  sixpence,  and  pills  at  half  a 
crown.  In  insisting  strongly  on  the  curatiye  powers  of  Nature,  and  on  the 
necessity  of  aiding  and  not  impeding  them,  he  aid  not  sufficiently  consider,  or 
at  an^  rate  state,  that  this  doctrine  nas  always  been  taught,  and  by  the  best 
physicians  has  always  been  practised. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  article  was  not  understood.  What  was  ob- 
jectionable was  on  the  surface;  what  was  excellent  and  good — and  much  of  it 
WIS  so — was  less  apparent.  If  any  other  man  had  written  it,  it  would  haye 
been  of  less  moment ;  but  that  the  wise  and  accurate  Forbes  should  have  done 
80,  seemed  almost  incredible.  What,  then,  were  the  reasons  that  led  him  to 
write  it  ?    They  may  perhaps  have  been  these. 

His  natural  scepticism  and  his  logical  mind  led  him  to  be  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  loose  evidence  which  is  all  that  can  be  brought  to  prove  the  efficacy 
of  some  even  of  our  boasted  medicines.  He  was  ciso  extremely  impressed 
with  the  follv  of  that  practice  which,  instead  of  searching  with  great  care  into 
tlie  causes  ot  disease,  and  placing  the  sick  body  under  the  hygienic  conditions 
most  favourable  to  health,  is  satisfied  with  pouring  almost  hap-hazard  into  the 
masterpiece  of  nature,  the  most  powerful  and  dimgerous  dru^.  He  wished 
to  strike  a  blow  at  both  these  errors;  a  blow  strong  and  mighty,  and  that 
would  be  felt. 

Then  with  regard  to  homoeopathy,  he  desired  to  judge  it  fairly ;  he  had  that 
sense  of  justice  which  can  almost  pass  into  injustice.  He  was  so  afraid  of 
bdnff  unfair  to  an  adversary,  that  he  was  led  to  be  unfair -to  himself.  He  could 
not  bold  the  balance  quite  even,  and  he  inclined  too  much  to  the  weaker  partv. 
Then,  again,  his  very  fearlessness  and  moral  courage  would  influence  him.  He 
knew  the  outcry  that  would  be  raised  against  him,  and  he  would  have  thought 
it  cowardice  to  soften  one  word  for  fear  of  giving  offence. 

The  effect  of  this  article  was,  as  we  have  said,  at  first  unfortunate.  It 
lowered  Forbes's  influence  and  the  influence  of  the  '  Review.'  But  by  degrees 
it  has  produced  the  effect  he  contemplated.  His  courtesy  towards  homoeopathy 
is  forgotten ;  his  exposure  of  its  errors  is  not  so.  His  stenmess  in  dealing 
with  the  shortcomings  of  his  own  profession  lias  been  long  since  for^ven ;  his 
powerful  arguments  against  these  shortcomings  have  borne  their  fruit.  That 
Forbes  has  oeen  maimy  instrumental  in  brin^g  about  a  more  rational  mode 
of  treatment  among  the  great  bull  of  practitioners,  and  especially  among  the 
ranior  members  of  the  profession,  wc  have  no  doubt.  The  good  resulting  from 
ms  artide  has  far  outbalanced  the  evil. 

If  it  be  said  he  could  have  obtained  the  good  without  the  evil  by  a  gentler 
and  rnHder  plan,  we  grant  it.  But  who  will  cast  a  stone  at  this  man,  so  honest, 
80  earnest,  so  penetrated  with  the  single  wish  to  do  good  ? 

At  the  close  of  1847,  Dr.  Forbes  decided  on  giving  up  the  'Review.'  His 
reasons  were  that  he  was  then  sixt^  years  of  age,  and  he  found  the  work  too 
much  for  him.  He  may  have  been  influenced,  also,  by  finding  his  work  less 
;|^efl^sant.  He  was  a  man  of  a  most  kindly  and  even  sensitive  nature,  and  the 
ledin^  he  had  raised  distressed  him,  though  they  coidd  never  intimidate.  His 
'Review'  was  bought  by  Mr.  Churchill,  and  was  incorporated  with  Johnson's 
'  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,'  and  the  two  old  opponents  have  since  prospered 
together,  and  it  b  hoped  have  not  much  degenerated  from  their  vigorous 
parents. 

On  resijgning  the  '  Review,'  a  large  number  of  Dr.  Forbes's  old  contri- 
butors, friends,  and  readers  combined  to  present  him  with  a  testimonial.  A 
superb  candelabrum  was  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Stazdey,  in  the  name  of 
264  physicians  and  surgeons  of  this  country  and  America.    Mr.  Stanley's 
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eloquent  address  reetpitnlated  all  Dr.  Forbes's  nuuij  serrioes  to  ">^^>^Bt,  bttt 
did  not  say  one  word  that  was  too  mudi  nor  too  strong. 

From  1848  to  1859,  Dr.  Forbes  oontinned  to  resioe  in  London,  and  em- 
plojed  himself  chiefly  in  works  of  bencTolenoe  and  in  literary  labours.  In 
1857  he  published  a  kttle  work,  called  '  Nature  and  Art  in  the  Cure  of  Disease^* 
which  was  intended  to  explain  his  views  more  fullr  than  had  been  done  in  the 
article  before  referred  to.  He  wrote  it  with  the  knowledge  that  it  would  be 
his  last  professional  work,  and  he  *'  bequeathed  it  as  a  l^aey  to  his  Toanger 
brethren."  It  may  be  said  to  be  an  eiqxMition  of  the  views  on  "  Kational 
Expectation,"  promulgated  by  Stahl,  and  to  be  intended  as  an  examination  of 
the  relative  powers  of  Nature  and  Art.  It  is  a  most  able  and  thoughtfol 
work,  yet  aeals  a  little  too  much  in  general  statement^  and  is  even  in 
paiis  open  to  the  charge  of  indefiniteness  and  amln^ty.  Those  who 
oelieve  that  Forbes  underrated  the  powers  of  medicine  nffhuy  and  skilful^ 
used  may  be  referred  to  his  chapter  on  The  Instruments  of  the  Medical  Art, 
in  which  vi  an  admiraUe  summary  of  the  various  remedial  means  whidi  the 
fdbvsician  can  set  in  action. 

He  also  nublished  several  accounts  of  summer  excursions  :-^*  A  Phyaiciaa's 
Holiday,' '  Memorandums  made  in  Ireland,'  and  an  '  Excursion  in  the  Tyn^' 
are  all  works  which  were  published  in  this  period,  and  m^  with  much  sucoesa. 
They  are  not  brilliant,  but  are  sound  good  works^  with  much  reliable  and 
carefully  arranged  information. 

In  1853,  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  bestowed  on  him.  The  XJniveraify 
ti  Oxford  had  in  1852  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C  Jj.  He 
was  a  member  of  learned  societies  belonging  to  almost  all  civilized  nations. 

At  the  end  of  1854,  Dr.  Forbes  was  requested  bv  the  Government  to 
organise  a  large  hospital  at  Smyrna  for  tlie  sick  of  the  Crimean  war.  He 
accepted  the  post  with  alacrity,  and  made  all  the  prindpal  arrangements. 
But  ne  finallv  resigned  on  the  score  of  health.  It  is  believed  that  he  became 
aware  even  tnen  that  his  days  were  numbered.  Curiously  enough,  he  appears 
to  have  had  a  presentiment,  or,  we  should  rather  say  a  belief,  founded  an 
eorreot  observation,  that  the  cause  of  his  death  would  l>e  Bome  affection  of  tlie 
brain.  Three  years  subsequently  he  began  to  suffer  from  giddiness,  and  fre- 
quently fell ;  and  in  the  oourse  of  a  few  months  this  increased  to  suc^  aa 
extent,  that  he  left  London  in  1859,  and  went  to  live  with  his  only  son  at 
Whitchurch,  near  Reading.  Here  he  gradually  sank,  and  died  easily  and 
calmlv  on  the  13th  Novem&r,  1861. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  cause  of  the  softening  of  the  brain — for  that 
TCobably  was  the  ratal  disease — ^was  Sir  John  Forbes's  incessant  mental  work. 
iBut  thu  may  be  doubled.  For  many  vears  he  had  suffered  from  pulmonaij 
emphysema  and  some  enhirgement  of  the  heart;  it  is  more  probable  that  there 
was  general  at.heroma  of  the  arteries,  and  amouff  others,  of  toe  oerebral  vesedi^ 
and  tnat  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  finally  suffered.  It  appears  from  a  k^ter 
still  extant,  that  when  he  went  to  Penzance  his  lungs  were  affected  in  some 
way,  and  that  probablv  influenced  him  in  choosing  that  localitv. 

Ajid  now  we  must  bring  this  brief  memoir  to  a  close.  We  have  done  oar 
best  to  draw  Forbes  as  we  knew  him.  But  how  pale  and  tame  a  portrait  have 
we  drawn  of  this  noble  and  large-hearted  man  I  Would  that  to  some  poi 
which  could  draw  the  outlines  more  boldly,  and  could  fill  in  the  l^hts  and 
ahadows  more  delicately,  this  task  had  been  assigned.  But  after  all,  the  true 
diaracter  of  Forbes  is  m  his  works.  By  these  posterity  will  judge  him,  and 
no  friend  of  his  need  fear  the  verdict.  He  will  standout  among  the  physidana 
of  his  day  as  the  bold  and  yet  cautious  thinker,  and  as  the  uncompromisiag 
refonner.  His  b^ievolence  and  his  charities  will  find  no  record,  nor  peiliapa 
la  it  meet  they  should.  But  his  uprightness,  his  candour,  and  his  monl 
conxage  need  no  testimony,  for  they  are  impressed  upon  his  woika. 
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La  FoUe  Lucide  etudUe  et  consider^  au  point  de  vue  de  la  FamxUe  et  de 
h  SoctHe,  Par  le  Doctenr  Tr^lat,  M^decin  il  THospico  de  la 
Salp^tridre,  &c. — Parisy  1861.     8vo,  pp.  xvL  357. 

Ludd  Insanity,  studied  and  considered  in  Rdation  to  Family  and 
Society.     By  Dr.  Tb^lat,  Phyaician  to  the  Salp^tri^re,  &c 

If  we  could  safely  proceed  to  so  extreme  a  dogma  aa  that  which 
reduces  generally  the  idea  of  vice  to  the  idea  of  insanity,  and  which 
woold  typify  the  gaol,  therefore,  as  merely  a  less  reputable  phase  of 
the  lonatic  asylum,  our  task  in  considering  such  a  work  as  that  of  M. 
Tr^lat,  in  at  least  the  more  essential  portion  of  its  details,  would  be 
greatly  simplified.  Nor,  as  is  sufficiently  known,  would  we,  in  adopting 
this  course,  be  wholly  without  precedents  to  sanction  us ;  for  there 
have  not  been  wanting  men  who,  influenced  by  a  few  plausible  views, 
sustained  on  partial  truths,  which  we  shall  not  venture  to  term  argu- 
ments, have,  even  in  a  worldly  sense,  looked  upon  virtue  as  in  itseli*  so 
amiable,  and  so  certain  to  be  finally  crowned  by  its  rewards,  and  upon 
Tice  as  so  hateful,  and  so  sure  to  be  pursued  by  its  punishments,  that 
it  could  only  be  just  to  r^;ard  the  conduct  which  forsakes  good  to 
follow  evil  as  the  offspring  of  that  utter  irrationality  that  belongs  to 
a  defective  intelligence. 

Bat,  alas !  in  the  discrimination  of  human  conduct,  folly,  or  the 
Defect  or  the  abuse  of  reason,  is  not  the  equivalent  of  insanity,  or  the 
perversion  or  the  want  of  it :  and  we  fear  that  we  must  not  seek  an 
escape  for  man  from  his^  responsibility  for  his  vices  or  his  crimes  by 
^^giug  these,  imless  stintingly  and  exceptionally,  not  upon  his  own 
natural  or  acquired  depravity,  but  upon  that  which  an  inscrutable 
Providence  has  laid  upon  him  as  a  divine  visitation.  While  hinting, 
however,  our  difficulty  in  disconnecting  such  views  from  certain  portions 
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of  the  doctrines  urged  in  the  volome  before  us,  as  well  as  in  other 
writings  of  a  kindred  character,  we  shall  not  advance  so  fieir  as  to  hold 
as  wholly  prejudged  that  qucstioB^  aoine  of  the  special  applications  of 
which  ^1  offer  themselves  for  closer  examination  in  the  course  of  our 
remarks^  Goncurxing  cordially^  it  is  but  just  to  state,  in  the  aoope 
and  the  design  of  our  asthor^s  obaerTataQD%  and  jmjpiaed  to  give  a 
respectful  consideration  to  all  of  them,  we  shall  leave  those  points,  in 
which  we  consider  it  necessary  to  oppose  or  to  limit  his  conclusions,  to 
evince  themselves  in  their  due  order,  and  shall  willingly  refer  the 
decision  to  the  discretion  of  our  readers.  It  will  probably  be  chiefly 
to  the  topic  of  the  so-called  Dipsomania  that  we  shall  direct  our 
attention ;  led  towards  it  by  the  interest  which  it  has  recently  excited 
in  this  country,  the  arena  of  diseuasion  being  still  open  and  the  matter 
in/aro. 

The  work  of  M.  Tr61at  is  one  of  unquestionable  value  and  im- 
portance. Perhaps,  everything  considered,  we  ought  not  to  take  special 
exception  to  the  idea  of  paradox  and  contradiction  involved  in  its 
title,  convejring,  as  that  does,  the  notion  of  the  co-existence  of  ration- 
ality with  irrationality,  of  the  darkness  of  insanity  with  the  light  of  the 
higher  intelligence,  jointly  and  simultaneously  ruling  in  an  individual 
mind;  because  anomalies  of  this  kind  have  long  been  familiar  to  na  in 
the  designations  adopted  by  other  eminent  writers,  with  whom^  indeed, 
they  seem  to  sjNring  necessarily,  however  unfortunately,  from  l^e 
direction  which  has  been  assumed  by  certain  of  their  speculations.  To 
not  a  little  of  that  peculiarity  of  tone,  in  cdour  and  sentiment^  which 
belongs  to  our  vivacious  neighbours,  M.  Tr^lat  adds  much  of  that 
gioQuine  ability  which  is  even  more  jiist^  their  diameienstie.  He  hnM, 
he  tells  us,  a  leading  obiect  befere  him:  and  this  conaistB  in  the  pro- 
mnIg>U<m  of  ^<^^  wanting  agmnrt  >i>tei«>am.ge  amoog  &mUi«i 
not  n^rely  where  indubitable  mental  desaBgement  has  evinced  itaei^ 
but  .where  eeeentricity,  or  depravity,  or  disaehitaiiesB  of  conduct  liaa 
given  token  of  whatsoever  descriptifHi  of  dqparture  from  the  ciwitomaiy 
rules  of  a  prudent  and  reasonabte  behavioiir. 

Some  of  M.  Tr^lat's  animadvecsiona  on  this  poeit  hava  their  i^ip^ 
eation  more  especially  to  continental  usages  in  nuptial  anangementa; 
where  litde  is  ordinaifly  left  to  those  who  act  thetnaelvea  to  enter  into 
the  onion,  but  where  all,  or  neaify  all,  is  the  subject  of  baigain  and 
contract  among  the  parents,  or  natural  or  legal  gxuurdians;,  who  arrogate 
antJiority  to  jdiu  thoae  to  whom  have  been  permitted  but  scanty  oppcw^ 
tunities  of  acquaintance  with  eaeh  other;  nothing  beii^  regarded  be- 
yond what  is  judged  to  be  a  due  consideration  for  pecuniary  interests;, 
in  the  advancement  of  vbichy  according  to  our  anther,  few  soniples 
intervene  to  prevent  a  rec^>rocal  use  of  reiieence  and  fraud,  directed 
towards  the  oonceahment  of  the  defects  of  thoso  whom  it  is  deogned 
to  intermarry.  No  one  will  question  that  such  mattem,  on  ewerj 
foadamental  ground,  aia  equally  deaervii^  of  earnest  attention  in  thia 
ooaotry,  notwithakandiog  that^  thn>0£^  the  state  of  our  mmaa&n, 
there  may  be  no  prc«i»  identity  in  the  peculiar  and  less  eaamtial  eon- 
ditioiM  against  the  iaftuence  of  which  it  ia  neraiwaiy  to  cootend*    Noi 
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otiietwine  here  than  in  France,  the  individaal  is  rash  that  enters  into 
ooonexion  with  a  familjr  whose  mental  aborrationSy  or  whose  vices, 
grre  no  warrant  to  hope  for  a  happy  union,  or  for  a  well-trained,  even 
if  a  wetl-oetistitated  progeny.  Yet  sooh  unions,  with  all  the  openness 
of  oar  antecedent  c^yportunitiee  for  mutual  kno^^edge  and  appreciation, 
an  still  frequently  and  too  heedlesdy  entered  into  among  us  to  render 
tf  word  of  caution  superfluous,  and  we  may  take,  thou^  with  some 
Tttiety  in  their  basis  and  in  their  application,  many  of  those  admoni* 
Moos  to  ourselves  whieh  M.  Tr61at  has  addressed  to  his  countrymen. 

We  might  have  desired  in  M.  Tr^lat's  work  a  somewhat  more 
rigidly  scientific  daasification,  yet  possibly  this  was  not  necessary  for 
the  semi-pc^ular  nature  of  Ids  design.  That  design  he  defines  more 
narrowly  to  be  a  passing  beyond  the  forms  of  insanity  which  are  easily 
oogniaable,  wi^  the  view  of  pointing  out,  and  causing  to  be  acknow- 
led^ged  as  diseased,  more  than  one  mental  condition  hitherto  regarded 
aa  saae :  a  task  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  difficult,  but  which  he 
bdieves  to  be  not  beyond  the  resources  of  our  present  and  our  future 
•cieooe.  The  state  of  the  individuals  thus  affected,  he  considers  to  be 
for  the  most  part  incurable;  and  hence  he  urges  the  greater  necessity 
tliai  those  endowed  with  reason  should  be  taught  to  recognise  them, 
a&d  admonished  to  hold  aloof  from  close  alliance  with  them.  Oom- 
BMttcing  with  those  who  are  merely  in tellectaally  weak,  he  proceeds  to 
zmnge  among  the  other  subjects  for  his  consideration  those  affected 
with  aaiyriasis  and  nymphomania;  monomaniacs  less  strictly  definable ; 
erotomaniacs;  the  jealous;  dipsomaniacs;  spendthrifts  and  adven- 
turers; the  proud;  the  mischievous;  kleptomaniacs;  suicides;  the  irre- 
ciaimably  indolent;  and  lastly,  a  class  whom  he  designates  as  lucid 
maniac&  The  most  formidable  of  all  these  he  considers  to  be  the 
groupe  of  the  proud  and  the  mischievous,  and  the  lucid  maniacs.  A 
copious  array  of  cases  illustrates  each  of  the  cat^^ories.  Many  of  the 
examples  adduced  might  be  held  to  be  instances  of  unquestionable 
insanity,  proved,  as  every  case  ought  to  be  proved,  not  by  the  single 
presence  of  the  attribute  or  propensity  that  suggests  the  designation, 
but  by  an  association  of  other  and  mutuaUy  confirmatory  symptoms, 
for  in  mental  nosology,  as  in  corporeal,  one  symptom  is  no  symptom. 

Others  of  hb  examples  we  approach  with  for  greater  hesitation. 
It  is  with  reference  to  these,  when  we  reflect  how  necessarily  all  crimes 
axe  referaUe  to  offences  against  the  person,  foelings,  or  property,  and 
how  large  a  portion  of  our  gaols  is  consequently  filled  with  those  who 
have  be^  convicted,  and  often  repeatedly  convicted,  of  such  offences, 
or,  in  other  wer^  with  those  whom  an  ardent  morbid  psjchologist 
mJg^*denominate  the  mischievous  and  the  kleptomaniac,  that  we  seem 
oempelled  to  pause  at  the  outset^  to  question  whether  it  be  really  in- 
tended that  the  prkon  and  the  lunatic  asylum  should  finally  become, 
with  the  march  of  intelligence,  in  so  for  convertible  terms :  and  whether 
w«  oog^t  reasonably  to  understand  by  them,  and  with  regard  to  all 
uiveterate  o^nders,  merely  different  classes  of  institutions  appropriated 
to  diflbrent  deseriptions  of  mental  sufferers,  whom  the  further  growth 
of  knowledge  will  ultimately  cease  to  hold  as  lepaxate  j  while  what  will 
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be  acoonnted  merely  a  becoming  delicacy  will  r^uae  longer  to  emplej 
titles  whicb  are  thus  wrongly  ditftiuctive,  because  challenging  for  ome 
form  of  mental  diaease  sympathy  and  for  another  opprobrinm.  For  our 
own  parts,  we  shall  continue,  we  suspect  for  a  long  time,  to  demand 
that  more  shall  be  shown,  for  example,  of  any  individual  than  a  rooted 
propensity  to  steal,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  is  a  maniac  ThtX  lie 
may  be  already  rich,  and  under  no  necessity  to  steal,  we  shall  not  alkw 
as  the  test  that  he  is  under  no  temptation,  until  it  shall  have  been 
clearly  laid  down  at  what  point  acquisitiveness  ceases,  so  that  the  mer- 
chant shall  hold  himself  content  with  his  gains  or  the  avarioioos  man 
with  his  hoards.  Should  the  appropriation  be  of  objects  ridiciiloiia  in 
themselves  and  of  no  value,  and  the  individual  come  home  loaded  wiU& 
rusty  iron,  fragments  of  glass,  or  tags  of  rope,  we  have  of  conrae,  if 
he  be  rich,  primA  facie  evidence  of  insanity ;  but  where  pieces  of  plat^ 
or  lace,  or  silks,  or  other  more  or  les^  covetable  and  costly  commodities^ 
are  the  articles  pilfered,  we  must  demur  to  a  plea  that  leads  to  so  gentle 
and  charitable  a  solution,  and  must  ask  for  further  and  less  qnesticm- 
able  demonstrations  of  a  shaken  intellect.  For  the  poor  as  well  as  isx 
the  rich,  moreover — nay,  even  more  manifestly,  because  more  nnfiiil- 
ingly,  for  the  poor  than  for  the  rich — honesty  has  its  most  certain 
I'eward ;  so  that,  if  there  be  a  real  and  intrinsic  insanity,  the  essence  ni 
which  lies  in  a  propensity  to  theft,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the 
one  class,  surely  not  less  liable  to  infirmities,  should  not  be  admitted  to 
have  its  occasional  victims  as  well  as  the  other.  Till,  ther^ore,  the 
plea  of  kleptomania  shall  have  been  once  sustained  successfully  for  one 
of  our  poorer  culprits,  we  must  remain  sceptical  as  to  the  jostiee  of 
its  efficacy  for  the  richer,  whenever  urged  in  its  pure  simplicity.  Add 
other  proofs,  however,  of  an  unsound  mental  condition,  and  the  dis- 
honest propensity  may  well  stand  as  their  corroboration,  and  receive 
that  weight  accordingly  in  which  it  would  otherwise  be  wholly  wanting. 
When  our  courts  shall  content  themselves  with  less  than  this^  and 
when  they  shall  carry  the  involved  principle  onwards,  yet  not  b^roiul 
its  conceivable  conclusions,  into  other  spheres  of  vice  and  depmvity, 
it  will  then  indeed  be  time  for  us  to  think,  be  the  consummation  a 
happy  one  or  not,  of  our  having  no  longer  the  need  of  either  prisona 
or  gaolers,  but  of  only  hospitals  for  the  mentally  sick  and  psydiological 
physicians. 

But  leaving  the  more  general  question,  it  is  to  the  class  of  so-called 
dipsomaniacs,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  and  to  the  opportunitj 
afforded  us,  through  the  consideration  of  it  in  M.  Tr^lat's  v<^um^  of 
renewing  a  discussion  regarding  the  important  bearings  of  the  topic  of 
dipsomania  upon  our  social  polity,  that  we  now  desire  more  exdn* 
sively  to  direct  attention.  It  is  everywhere  manifest  that  there  is  a 
growing  inclination,  in  whatever  way  originating,  among  medical  m«i, 
to  include  the  inveterate  drinker  among  those  afflicted  with  mental 
disorder;  while  commissioners  in  lunacy  have  signified  their  preten- 
sions, accordingly,  to  have  them  transferred  from  under  the  contrcd  of 
the  civil  magistrate  to  their  own  peculiar  jurisdiction ;  and  the  saper- 
intendents  of  lunatic  asylums  consentaneously  evince  their  readineii^ 
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we  lud  almost  said  their  impatience,  to  ofibr  a  retreat  to  the  drunkard 
within  the  precincts  of  their  institutions.  The  latter,  doubtless,  are 
not  aninfluenoed  by  what  must  be  a  natural  anxiety  to  have  a  practice 
-of  ibis  kind  extended  and  legalized,  which,  in  hct,  they  have  already 
acceded  to  partially,  yet  hitherto  only  tentatively,  and  on  little  more 
ihaa  aufferance.  None  of  this,  however,  has  taken  place  without  such 
an  amount  of  wavering  in  pkm  and  suggestion  as  to  show  that  there 
ranainsi,  among  all  those  who  have  approached  the  question,  still 
abundant  hesitation  and  dubiety  as  to  the  fundamental  propriety  of 
the  coarse  contemplated.  While  one  set  of  innovators  proceeds  to 
pionoance  the  inveterate  drunkard  unequivocally  insane,  and  consigns 
him  simply,  as  such,  to  the  medical  psychologist,  to  the  ordinary  asylum, 
jmd  to  the  lunacy  commissioner,  with  a  view  to  a  treatment  not  dif- 
lering  generally  from  that  enforced  upon  other  insane  persons,  another 
regards  him  as  indeed  insane,  yet  occasionally,  or  always,  with  such 
-a  qualified  insanity,  that  he  seekB  for  the  peculiar  maniac  a  seclusion  in 
a  retreat  appropriated  to  himself,  and  which  may,  or  may  not,  have  its 
medical  superintendent,  but  which  is  to  have,  not  the  less,  a  lunacy 
board  for  its  superior  jurisdiction.  Nor  is  a  third  class  wanting,  and 
■ihaty  too,  with  no  ordinary  weight  of  authority  on  its  side,  which 
adheres  to  the  notion  of  insanity,  yet  seems  so  startled  with  its  own 
<leci8ion  as  to  recoil  from  what  might  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate 
coBsequences;  and  which  claims  for  the  alleged  lunatic,  neither  neces- 
aarily  the  care  of  the  physician  nor  the  supervision  of  the  commissioner 
in  his  enforced  seclusion,  but  desires  to  leave  him,  as  if  he  were  still 
to  be  regarded  as  merely  an  ordinary  transgressor^  under  the  sole  au- 
thority of  the  ordinary  magistrate. 

For  the  most  part,  however  diversely  modified  and  directed  the 
ideas  of  the  different  advisers,  the  creation  only  of  self-supporting  in- 
atitoitions  appears  as  yet  to  be  contemplated  by  any;  and  the  poorer 
drunkard,  in  the  midst  of  what  may  be  acoounted  by  many  as  an 
•exuberance  of  legislation  otherwise,  is  to  be  left  in  an  outer  sphere,  to 
embarrass  and  perplex  by  what,  under  any  circumstances^  would  bo 
ihe  hardship,  and,  under  the  notion  of  insanity,  must  be  the  anomaly 
of  his  position.  It  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  a  small  propor- 
iion  of  the  improvident  and  the  dissipated,  when  reduced  to  the  abyss 
of  impoverishment,  find  now  their  way  into  the  poor-house;  for  there 
is  here  no  question  of  insanity,  and  little  thought  of  cure.  The  sole 
poverty,  like  any  other  shape  of  poverty,  aloue  opens  the  gates,  the 
2smk,  before  those  <^  the  grave,  to  ^ut  in  upon  whatever  form  of  ruined 
immanity.  Manifestly,  then,  where  there  exists  so  great  a  diversity  of 
opinion  and  of  project,  or  where  an  idea  seems,  if  it  be  the  true  one^ 
io  have  halted  within  the  limit  of  its  proper  and  apparently  indis- 
pensable development,  much  roust  still  remain  to  be  considered  and 
-adjusted  before  the  public  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  award  the 
approval  that  is  requisite  to  caU  an  enactment  into  existence,  or  that 
4»uld  impart  to  it  weight  and  sanction  afterwards  The  theme,  pre- 
cisely in  the  proportion  that  it  is  an  important  one,  and  of  extreme 
delioscy,  is  one  that  is  not  fitted  for  crude  legislation;  while  we  should 
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regret,  with  tke  greater  roMOD,  to  see  the  cUeonaaion  of  it  sikDoed, 
before  the  general  Tiews  re^podiDg  it,  whether  of  aaseot  or  of  denial, 
had  been  ripened  into  unity  and  aafetj.  Powibly  the  oewaideratieti 
which  we  now  design  to  bestow  upon  it  may  oontribote  aomeUnng  to* 
wards  this  desirable  result. 

To  show  what  is  the  momentous  natoie  of  the  subject,  and  how 
great  the  demand  it  imfdies^  or  may  be  extended  so  as  to  uaply,  aa 
the  public  care  and  generosiiy,  demands  only  the  barest  statistMa.  Wo 
do  not  enter  on  the  question  of  the  special  bearings  of  the  Tast  eriia  of 
intempecanee,  acting  as  these  do  upon  the  indiTidnal,  mad  ramifying 
beyond  him  throng  the  whole  social  systnn.  It  is  a  mere  question  of 
numbers  with  which  we  at  present  concern  ourselves.  It  baa  been 
computed  that  there  are  not  fewer  than  half  a  miUieii  of  droakuda 
within  the  XJaited  Kingdom :  but  of  course  there  are  no  materialB. 
which  render  it  easy  for  a  proportion  of  ^us  kind  to  be  detemuned, 
and  it  may  be  safe,  therefore,  to  yi^  to  what  cannot  be  otlMrwise 
than  the  gratification  of  attributing  exaggeration  to  a  statement^  \rhich 
sets  down  nearly  every  fiftieth  member  of  the  coramnnity  as  addicted 
to  so  groas  a  vice.  And  yet,  were  eadi  to  turn  himaelf  to  hia  own 
indiYidual  experience,  and  to  reckon  up  the  many  friends  and  as- 
qnaintances,  or  the  individuals  of  whom  he  was  otherwise  cofpuaant, 
who  have  ranked  themeeWes  among  the  rictims,  and  weto  he  to  extend 
the  idea  of  this  to  the  general  experioDce  of  tiie  country,  ^ho  aggretgiAe' 
would  qieedily  assume  proportions,  if  not  ao  extraTugant  as  thoae  at 
which  we  haye  hinted,  yet  well  fitted  to  surprise  by  thdr  magnitude. 
What  Tillage  or  community  of  two  or  three  handred  inh^yhaats  is 
there,  which  cannot  point  to  its  one  or  two  indxridnals  notoriom^ 
addicted  to  habitual  intemperance;  while,  in  some  of  our  larger  citMs, 
may  we  not  find  courts  and  alleys  in  the  low  quarters,  whoee  whole 
adult  population  mig^t  almost  be  included  in  the  same  category  I  In 
London,  the  drunl^rds  have  been  reekcmed  at  1  in  113,  imd  the 
thieves  at  1  in  266  of  the  whde  p<^ulation.  This  would  give  upwards^ 
of  24,000  drunkards  for  the  metropolis  alone.  But  tins  has  meve 
than  its  parallel  in  Norway,  in  fire  of  the  chief  districts  of  which, 
according  to  the  judicious  Dahl,*  founding  on  the  dil^;eat  researches 
of  Sundt,  the  utteriy  drunken  and  the  doubtful  vary  in  numbers,  so  as 
to  constitute  together  from  twenty-seven  to  forty-three  per  oentw,  or 
from  above  a  quarter  to  neariy  a  half,  of  all  the  married  mmi  and  the 
widowers;  as  wdil  as  in  what  is  disclosed  by  the  able  and  ingeoioas 
researches  of  Lippich,t  in  Styria,  where  reason  was  found  to  et^immkF^ 
the  pn^rtion  <^  drunkards  at  one  in  about  eighteen  of  the  whoio 
adult  male  and  female  population. 

Few,  then,  will  be  indincd  to  charge  us  with  an  over  estimste  it 
reckoning  the  whole  population  of  Great  Britain,  oxokding  Irshind,. 
at  twenty-tiiree  millions,  we  compute,  in  round  numbers,  the  pn^or- 
tion  of  drunkards  at  1  in  300,  or  at  a  total  of  about  76,00a  Escafong; 
as  we  can,  from  the  indignation  of  those  who  have  adi^ted  so  large  a 

*  Sindssjge  1  Korge,  p.  104.    Chrlstlanla,  1859. 
t  Qmndxdse  nr  SiptoUoftattk,  p.  67.    Laibaoli,  1814. 
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nimber  as  500,000  as  the  proper  estiiiuiie,  and  anticipating,  on  the 
other  baDdy  a  possible  demur  on  the  part  <^  those  who,  loc^ng  to  the 
projoet  they  have  ooetemplated,  £nd  themselves  appalled  by  even  the 
leaser  nnaaber  that  we  have  admitted,  we  can  soaroely  be  entitled  to 
ooueede  more,  and  to  exclude  any  considerable  pcMiion  of  our  76,000 
finom  the  eontingent  operation  of  that  kgislative  enactment,  of  what* 
Boever  qmdity,  which  is  to  be  destined  to  bring  the  dnmkard  nnder  a 
BEiore  immediate  sorveiilance  uid  control,  while  one  more  q>ecially 
adapted  to  his  real  or  presumed  condition,  than  belongs  to  onr  ordinary 
police  arrangementa  We  are  not  immindful,  bes^es,  that  however 
donbtfal  may  be  the  character  of  the  statistics  as  to  the  benefits,  for 
the  ordinary  insane,  of  seclnskm  in  asylums,  and  however  imperfbctiy 
eetabMied  the  rriation  between  these  and  the  proportion  recovering 
at  the  same  early  period  under  a  home  treatoftent,  there  can  be  no 
dnhiety  with  regard  to  the  drunkard,  with  whom,  certainly,  the 
aooeer  his  habit  is  encountered,  the  more  readily  will  it  be  checked 
and  rooted  out.  Where  an  attack  of  insanity  has  supervened  suddenly, 
from  appaoently  obvioos  causes,  and  in  circumstances  under  which  a 
home  treatment  has  been  possible,  we  have  repeatedly  seen  such  treat- 
ment wholly  successful ;  whOe  it  is  eesily  credible  Uiat  the  patient's 
condition  might  have  been  prejudieed  by  a  hurried  removal  to  an 
allium,  as  it  wonld  besides  be  certain  that  his  after  reiectioais,  and  his 
after  prospects  in  life  and  its  emi^oyments,  would  not  have  been  im- 
proved* Where  the  mental  discMrder  has  approached  gradually  and 
alowlyy  as  the  habit  of  the  drankard  advances  gradually  and  ekwly, 
there  is  increased  difficulty  in  the  cure;  but  this  is  true,  whether  of 
the  asylam  or  of  the  domestic  circle,  though  for  the  insane  the  re- 
sources c^  the  asylum  are  then  assuredly  generally  superior,  or  may 
even  be  indispeasable.  Of  the  drunkard,  we  know  how  difficidt  it  is 
to  annul  his  habit,  when  once  establiBhedy  by  any  duration  of  oonfine- 
ment,  and  how  prone  its  re-appearance  is  to  follow  his  r^ease.  The 
habit  dKwld  be  assailed,  therefore^  if  ihe  measure  be  to  have  its  due 
qmit  and  efficacy,  as  soon  as  it  is  reoc^ised. 

Thus,  as  the  drunkard  should  be  early  sednded,  if  seclusion,  with 
the  simple  and  tangible  object  desired  for  him,  be  the  proper  treat- 
ment, the  number  to  be  subjected  to  it  will  be  proportionately 
enlaiged;  for  no  confirmed  drunkard,  in  &ct,  can  be  rigorously 
excluded,  inasmuch  as,  if  restaraint  be  thus  beni^ciai,  each  that  is 
excluded  is  injured.  Still,  to  avoid  the  veriest  pretext  for  cavil,  we 
shall  hold  ourselves,  finr  the  aonee,  within  iht  limit  that  reason  and 
truth  thus  seems  to  allow  us,  and  dmll  estimate  the  number,  propedy 
amenable  to  the  new  legislation  at  only  a  half  of  that  previously 
stated,  or  at  d8,000  individuals.  Coi»idering  that,  out  of  the  gram 
number  of  ordinary  lunatics  in  Great  Britain,  thoee  hitherto  defined 
and-admitted  in  public  estid^hments  as  such  amount  to  only  about 
27,000;  and  jti  remembering  that  difficulties  in  the  aooommodatioii 
of  this  number  are  beginning  to  be  so  experienced,  that  already  sqg- 
gestioas  are  proceeding  from  the  central  authorities  lor  ^e  withdrawal 
of  a  laige  proporticm  ^  them  from  the  asykuna,  and  fior  their  restora- 
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tion  to  the  homes  and  to  the  private  guardianship  from  which  many 
of  them  had  been  previously  almost  severely  and  inexorably  separated; 
we  might  well  pause,  with  some  show  of  diffidence  on  this  score  alone, 
before  irreversibly  engaging  ourselves,  or  inviting  the  public  to  engage 
itself,  in  any  new  expansion  of  what  seems  already  felt  to  be  a  soffi- 
ciently  extended  enterprise.  But  we  own  no  inclination  to  occupy  a 
ground  so  narrow.  K  there  be  a  real  emergency,  based  on  a  real  justice, 
that  emergency  must  be  encountered ;  and  the  nation  must  proceed, 
having  measured  itself  duly  with  the  actual  requirements  that  it  may 
judge  of  what  lies  before  it,  to  meet  the  demands  it  involves,  with 
what  capabilities  and  with  what  energies  its  resources  can  supply.  If 
the  project,  on  the  contrary,  be  opposed  to  reason^  and  herein  lies 
the  main  question,  or  even  if  it  be  likely  to  prove  simply  inefficient, 
as  in  the  one  case  we  should  have  a  positive  evil,  and  in  the  other  a 
costly  negation,  let  the  idea  of  it  be  abandoned  at  once,  and  let  us 
turn  prudently  to  some  more  promising  direction  in  search  of  a 
remedy. 

But  it  may  be  maintained,  that  the  public  is  no  further  involved  in 
the  measures  contemplated  than  that  it  shall  sanction  them  by  an 
approval  of  the  views  on  which  they  are  founded,  so  as  to  admit  the 
existence  of  an  actual  want  urgent  enough  to  justify  a  legislative  in- 
terference :  that  there  needs  to  be  no  call  upon  its  generosity,  for  that 
the  institutions  created  will  be  self-supporting,  because  they  are  only 
designed  to  be  open  to  the  rich :  and  that,  if  the  measures  fail,  the 
failure  will  prove  pecuniarily  injurious  only  to  those  who  have  used 
their  private  resources  to  carry  out  a  public  enactment,  of  the  result 
of  which  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  will  be,  that  they  should  have 
dealt  with  it  less  confidingly.  It  is,  however,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
all  our  institutions,  contrary  to  our  experience  in  other  matters,  and 
contrary,  indeed,  to  what  ought  to  be  our  experience,  to  imagine  tbst, 
if  places  of  legalized  seclusion  for  the  wealthy  sot  be  found  to  be 
proper  and  beneficial,  they  can  long  l)e  denied  to  the  poorer  trans- 
gressor also.  It  has  been  well  said  by  Adam  Smith,*  that  dissipation 
is  more  dangerous  to  the  poor  man  than  to  the  rich,  because  its  effects 
are  more  immediate,  complete,  and  irreparable.  There  are  few  of 
us  who  have  not  seen  the  home  of  the  poor  drunkard,  without  fiir- 
niture,  without  fire,  and  with  its  sickening  squalor;  or  his  family, 
half-naked,  half-starved,  wholly  untrained,  or  trained  only  to  evil;  or 
himself,  ragged,  bloated,  begrimed,  without  the  stay  of  friends,  and 
almost  without  the  chance  to  retrieve  his  position,  if  he  could  raise 
himself  to  the  needful  exertion,  or  to  the  hope :  and  which  of  us,  who 
have  so  seen,  would  not  desire  some  means  for  his  being  arrested  in 
the  terrible  pronenees  of  his  descent,  or,  where  too  late  for  this,  for 
redemption  from  its  utter  completeness,  should  such  means  have  been 
found  to  have  their  worth  or  their  energy  for  his  wealthier,  better 
instructed,  and  therefore  less  excusable  fdlow-delinquent,  if,  under  the 
idea  of  an  insanity,  we  ought  not  rather  to  designate  him  his  UOow- 
sufferer )    Besides,  we  know  that  it  is  not  the  ordinary  tradeocy  of 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  V.  diap.  L  part  S,  A.  lU. 
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ideas,  for  which  a  limit  is  thus  origbally  assumed,  to  permit  the  pro- 
jects to  be  developed  from  them  to  confine  themselves  long  within  the 
bounds  first  contemplated  or  imagined.  Numbers  of  fitting  objects 
are  gradually  discovered,  whose  existence  was  at  first  not  known  or 
adcnowledgcKl ;  the  statistics  involved  extend  themselves  over  wider 
ranges  and  greater  masses;  and,  year  by  year,  the  attention  which 
has  been  fixed  upon  the  topic  sees  its  aims  multiply,  and  its  func- 
tions enlarge.  Thus,  by  a  spontaneous  sequence,  the  arms  of  that 
jurisdiction  which  includes  and  protects  the  rich  drunkard  will  not 
long  be  able  to  repel  the  poor.  The  commencement  alone  is  wanted. 
The  extension  is  a  customary,  and  will  be  almost  a  sure  and  a  neces- 
sary, consequence. 

It  would  be  unjust^  however,  to  omit,  that  an  attempt  has  been 
made^  independently  of  the  mere  relations  of  comparative  wealth,  so 
to  restrict  the  category,  that  the  risk  of  an  extension  of  this  kind 
may  be  expected  to  be  materially  lessened,  if  it  be  not,  in  one  sense, 
altogether  annulled.  A  writer,  whose  talents  and  knowledge  in  rela- 
tion to  this  question  do  not  permit  us  to  rank  him  behind  any  other, 
lays  it  down  as  a  maxim,  though  it  is  one  to  which,  as  in  the  case  also 
of  kleptomania,  it  does  not  always  seem  easy  for  him  to  adhere  with 
rigid  consistency,  that  any  token  of  mental  aberration,  supposed  to 
constitute  the  insanity,  does  not  establish  this  by  its  own  independent 
exist^ice,  but  by  its  appearance  as  one  of  many  symptoms,  collectively 
indicating  and  proving  disease  afiecting  the  brain.  Viewed  apart 
from  these,  drunkenness  is  no  more  a  pathognomonic  symptom  of 
insanity  than  the  heat  of  skin,  or  the  cough,  is  a  pathognomonic 
symptom  of  scarlatina  or  of  pneumonia,  both  of  which  require  the 
association  of  other  tokens^  in  order  to  evince  the  presence  of  the 
disease.  Insanity  becomes  thus  defined  as  an  apyretic  afiection  of  the 
brain,  in  which  emotions,  passions,  or  desires  are  excited  by  disease 
(and  not  by  motives),  or  in  which  conceptions  are  mistaken  for  acts 
of  perception  or  memory.*  It  is  as  an  illustration  of  this  that  it  is 
stated,  that  a  man  may  be  carried  to  bed  drunk  every  night  of  his 
adult  life,  and  give  no  room  for  any  question  as  to  his  sanity,  for  which 
something  beyond,  incontroUable,  and  indicating  real  insanity,  is 
requisite.  Now  the  views  thus  enunciated  would  seem  to  limit  the 
idea  of  the  so-called  dipsomania,  to  those  cases  where  the  existence  of 
the  propensity  to  excessive  drinking  was  only  one  symptom,  added 
to  a  group  of  other  symptoms,  manifesting  together  the  mental  dis- 
order, of  which  the  drinking  propensity  by  itself  would  be  no  sufficient 
criterion :  or,  in  other  words,  that  to  prove  insanity  we  must  have 
other  evidence  of  insanity  than  the  mere  habit  of  intoxication,  though 
carried  to  daily  and  extreme  excess.  No  one  ought  to  demur  to  this; 
for,  while  it  is  what  we  have  required  ourselves,  it  is  less  than  is  usually 
advanced  by  the  expounders  of  a  dipsomania,  and  reduces  itself,  in  fact, 
to  little  more  than  to  say  that  the  vice  of  intemperance  may  become 
associated  with  mental  disease  in  ono  and  the  same  individual 

To  say  that  the  insane  are  never  prone  to  intoxication  would  in- 
*  Skae:  Edinburgh  Medical  Joarnal,  1861,  p.  881. 
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deed  be  [jveposterons ;  yet  it  is  oot  the  less  a  tratb,  tbai  in  iham 
exam{des  of  melancholia  and  depieanoiiy  in  which  we  ttight  natomdly 
expeot  a  reeort  to  this  species  of  excitement,  nothing  is  moie  rare 
than  that  it  should  actoally  pinsent  itsd£  On  the  other  hnnd^  to 
deny  Uiat  the  drunkard  ever  beooBnes  insane  would  be  ahlce  pc«po»- 
teroos;  and  yet  ornifirmed  insanity,  other  than  the  more  flitting  and 
casual  delirium  tremens,  is  very  generally  held  to  be  oeapaaalavely 
and,  we  may  add,  even  unexpectedly  rare  as  an  unquestioned  pimhict 
of  the  habit  of  intemperance,  the  causes  of  mental  derangenent  beio^ 
in  fact,  and  this  is  well  worth  remembering  with  a  view  to  the  quea- 
tion  belbre  us,  infinitely  more  £»quently  piychkal  tiian  phyaiwaL 
Still,  if  we  remember  that  the  proportion  of  the  insane  k>  the 
general  population  of  the  XJuited  Kiagdc^  *  may  be  ^pptoxima- 
tivdy  reckoned  at  about  one  in  six  hundred,  we  may  w«ll  ndnut 
that,  out  of  our  myriads  of  habitual  drinkers,  all  of  whom  are  at  the 
age  at  which  insainty  is  pxone  to  occur,  mental  afllintion,  nnder 
the  various  shocks  to  which  Uiey  subject  themselves,  ought  to  be 
observed  in  a  oonsad^ably  iaxger  proportion.  Oar  native  statis- 
tics,  however,  on  this  pdnt,  have  hom  of  the  most  vague,  dives- 
gent,  and  £uctuating  descrif^n;  some  of  onr  psycho  patholqgistB, 
who  formerly  assigned  a  large  influence  to  dronkeanass  in  causing 
insanity,  having  now  veered  to  the  more  questionaUe  preposition  H 
duuging  the  insanity  with  causiqg  the  drankaaneao,  ^id  having 
conformed  their  tables  to  the  new  doctrines.  But  the  alternative 
of  either  view  would  not  carry  us  beyond  the  roll  of  the  nrdtnavy 
insane;  and  there  would  be  no  call  for  us  to  provide  for  any  added 
host,  were  it  not  that  this  class  of  writers,  while  they  avoradiotinatiAn 
between  the  habit  of  intempexnnce  and  the  diooaso  d  ilipnmmania, 
universally  admit  Uie  proclivity  of  the  former  to  pass  into  the  latter, 
or  to  become  what  Uiey  maintain  to  be  a  true*  insanity:  from  wludi 
we  advance  to  the  easily  to  be  anticipated  oorollaiy,  a^fdicaibie  to  this 
as  to  any  other  insanity  (nay,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  reaaoaabiy 
more  applicable),  that  it  is  the  province  of  the  physician  to  deteot  its 
premonitory  signs  or  earliest  symptoms,  and,  these  bmng  diaoeciiod,to 
take  measures  at  an  early  stage  for  its  prevention  or  cure. 

Thus,  our  prospect  widens,  and  the  whole  ^<M  of  inveterate  drunken- 
ness, insane  or  not  insane,  comes  onoe  more  withan  its  ran^e.  It 
is  a  confirmation  of  the  view  that  the  dipsomaniac,  as  mUnariy  na- 
derstood,  is  merely  the  confirmed  drunkard,  with  no  corr^tive  evi- 
dence of  mental  abercatian  besides,  which  we  ^xyA,  evinoed  in  the 
consideration  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  for  wham 
seclusion  is  now  resotted  to  may  be  shown  to  be  thus  simply  chaao- 
terixed.  We  have  entered  into  an  analyosof  a  variety  of  cases,  of 
those  who  are  either  at  present,  or  who  have  been  fozmerly,  in  odb- 
finement  for  drunkenness  in  the  customarily  selected  descc^ptaen  of 
retreat.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  arrivii^  at  the  irallL  £cem 
individuals  so  unhappily  ciroumstanoed,  we  have  ascertained  tiiat  of 
twenty  of  these,  an  unselected  series  which  we  consida^  extmided 
enough  for  our  purpose,  thirteen  had  sunk  into  that  condition  for 
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vbidi  their  sediuMD  was  iield  justifiable,  under  the  gradual  inflaenoe 
of  thaae  ^omBion  lacitaBieDts  of  oompaBj  and  of  example  which  pre- 
pare the  way  fisr  a  habit;  while  one  professed  to  have  become  some- 
what more  n^idly  a  victim  owing  to  domestic  imhi^>piiiess  ;  and  six 
alkged  exoesaye  oocasioDs  of  grief  as  ihe  cause  of  an  almost  sudden 
kpae  into  int«nperance,  though  even  lor  any  of  these  it  is  scarcely 
■life  to  Baemme  more  than  that  their  previous  degrees  of  fitmiliarity 
with  iatoxioants  were  less  than  with  the  others.  In  not  one,  even  of 
the  most  suddenly  implicated,  was  any  associated  token  of  insanity 
ascertained  to  have  presented  itself 

Another  justly  eminent  and  highly  experienced  physician,  to  whom 
we  certainly  do  not  concede  the  less  weight  on  such  a  question  that 
he  is  net  a  q)ecialist,  and  from  whom  do  one  would  willingly  differ 
without  subjecting  his  own  ofAuions  first  to  a  severe  mental  challenge, 
states  of  a  ^rm  oi  habitual  intemperance  which  he  describes,*  that  no 
medioal  man  of  consideration  doubts  that  he  has  here  to  deal  with  a 
£Drm  of  inasoity,  whidi,  originating  as  a  physical  impulse,  unrestoun- 
able  by  the  moral  powers,  becomes  first  a  mental  furiosity,  and,  even- 
tually, also  a  fatuity.  Our  own  exp^ience  of  the  views  of  not  a  hw 
HiediiBal  men  d  ccmaideration,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  whom  we  have 
listened  on  this  point,  is,  we  must  avow,  by  no  means  so  absolute  as 
this  in  any  respect;  and,  in  some  respects,  is  diametrically  opposite. "f" 
But  the  question  is  not  one  which  we  can  leave  to  be  settled  by 
anthority ;  fer  we  know  the  old  danger  of  believing  that  a  dogma  is 
neoeasaiily  tme^  merely  because  distinguished  men  have  allied  it^ 
and  we  loak  lor  convictioii  where  we  have  no  right  to  repose  on  futh. 
No  one  would  deny,  that  where  mental  furiosity,  or,  still  more,  £iituity 
is  present,  there  is  insanity  :  but  it  would  invdvo  a  petUio  principii  to 
assert  unconditionally  the  presence  of  either  in  the  inveterate  drinker ; 
and,  as  to  an  insanity  besides  this,  we  must  not  assume  that  to  be  true 
alwajTS,  which  may  be  true  occasi<Mially,  but  whidi,  true  or  not  true, 
can  only  be  decided  by  individual  proof  Nor  can  we  admit  that  they 
greatly  err,  either  in  science  or  in  pdity,  who  join  in  our  desire  to 
have  a  olear  token  of  insanity,  assockted  with  the  inteflaperance,  but 
recognisable  apart  from  it,  before  they  can  accept  the  latter  as  standing 
in  any  strict  relation  to  a  mental  derangement.  The  eminent  writer 
in  question  does  not  refuse,  certainly,  to  admit  that  there  is  an  intem- 
perance which  b  a  vice,  besides  this  intemperance  which  is  a  disease, 

•  Chiistiton:  Medieo-Legal  SelAtioni  of  Iniempenuioe,  1861,  p.  18. 

t  IX  Bs  take  tor  aa  example  the  aocontely  and  Jndidouslj  dkcrimioatiog  Clanu,  who 
tkm  writes  «r  dtptoataaia :  **  Dieser  krankhaAe  Trieb  ist  Jedooh  noeh  kiliieaweaM  elae 
Knuakhdt  dar  ficele.**  (EriDentniaa  imd  BcortheiloBf  swdfeUiallkr  SeekMOBt^^ 
That  Heaka  erea  (Abhandlungen  aas  deoi  G«biete  der  gerichtllefaen  Madioiii,  sweite  Aofl. 
pu  S<9),  and  FrkdNieh  (flandbnofa  der  Garkhtliehcn  Pijohologie.  p.  7S«),  in  thair  able 
dlaoaaalnni,  by  no  ncana  ttntoh  their  eoodiitiOBs  to  fo  wide  a  Unit  aa  haa  been  bekl 
JwtfSable  by  tome  in  this  coontr]r»  is  only  another  proof  of  wliat  we  hare  stated,  with 
lesaid  to  tlie  tendency  oiwmfik  qoestionfl  to  expand  as  they  are  oontemplated,  if  once  a 
eevtaia  barrier  beererstcpped.  There  are,  indeed,  no  writers  on  the  Continent  who  have 
ndroeaied  the  idee  of  an  insanity  of  dmnkenness  to  the  extreme  with  whicb  it  has  been 
advocated  by  a  few  among  ourselves ;  though  many,  in  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  have  seen 
better,  and  have  laid  down  more  distinctly,  the  consequenoes,  personal  and  Jarispntdential, 
wliidi  incli  a  doctrine  involves. 
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and  ought  to  be  treated  as  aa  iDsanity ;  but  he  seea  bo  necessity  for 
insisting  upon  this  distinction,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  less  desirable 
to  cure  the  vice  than  the  disease.  As  to  the  objection  of  any  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  what  amount  of  deterioration  should  be  held  as 
demanding,  or  authorizing,  restriction  of  liberty,  that  he  considers  also 
as  equally  unpractical  and  futile ;  and  he  points  to  the  circumstance, 
that  there  is  no  form  of  ordinary  insanity  where  the  same  difficulty  is 
not  ready  to  occur,  the  danger,  besides,  lying  with  the  drunkard  more 
in  being  too  lax  than  in  being  too  strict. 

But  we  have  scarcely  here  a  genuine  analogy.  The  conditions  of 
sanity  and  insanity,  in  their  ordinary  acceptations,  are,  at  any  rate, 
opposite  states,  however  closely  they  may  run  into  each  other;  and 
there  is  rarely  occasion  to  hesitate  in  arriving  at  a  decinon  between 
them,  though  such  occasions,  when  they  do  occur,  naturally  attract  a 
serious  attention.  But  the  condition  of  habitual  drunkenness  is,  in 
itself,  an  identical  state  :  and  to  pronounce  that  this  state  is  within  the 
bounds  of  sanity  in  one  man  and  of  insanity  in  another,  or  is  either  in  the 
same  man  at  one  time  or  in  another,  demands  a  very  diffsrent  and  a 
far  nicer  distinction,  if,  without  some  added  criterion,  it  be  ever  a 
possible  one.  Above  all,  we  are  &r  indeed  from  admitting  this  distinc- 
tion to  be  a  matter  of  indifference.*  That  radical  cures  are  rare  among 
the  secluded,  the  respected  author,  to  whom  we  have  been  referring, 
attributes,  and  of  course  justly,  to  the  fiict  that  the  habit  of  intem- 
perance isgenei^ly  too  far  advanced  before  the  individuals  can  be  per- 
suaded to  submit  to  treatment.  Thus,  once  more,  all  things  consi- 
dered, as  the  drunkard  now  found  in  the  houses  of  seclosito  is  really 
the  ordinary  drunkard  ;  as  the  i^oe  and  the  disease,  according  to  the 
most  able  advocates  for  the  notion  of  an  insanity,  practically  do  not 
admit  easily  of  being,  and  do  not  even  require  to  be,  discriminated  ; 
as  the  poor  drunkard,  if  drunkenness  be  legally  constituted  an  insanity, 
cannot,  by  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  be  neglected  where  the  ridi 
drunkard  is  guided  into  safety ;  and  as  an  early  resort  to  treatment  is 
held  to  be  the  indispensable  requisite  for  its  success ;  it  becomes  mani- 
fest that  the  measure  of  seclusion  for  the  intemp^^te  la  virtually  made 

*  Those  who  aceept  the  various  forms  of  rtatoning  or  moral  insanity,  already  fttA  them- 
telres  fbrocd,  by  the  impUcatloiis  the  ideas  nece&sltate,  to  admit  rmrying  degrees  of  chrll 
oapadly  aad  criminal  respoaslbility  In  ttie  Insane,  -Uenoe*  altlioogk  aU  Jnatice  in  taiir  fa 
in  proportion  to  iU  precision  and  certainty,  they  bring  Into  the  Held  two  terrible  aovoes 
of  vagueness  and  uncertainty :  first,  by  aggravating  the  difBcnlty  of  the  old  qaettioti  aa 
to  who  are  the  really  itisane ;  and  aeeond,  and  most  periloas  of  all,  by  openini  «p  n 
new  question,  as  to  wftal  -than,  grcater  or  leaser,  of  rigkta  ^and  UabiUtSea  ia  nppor> 
tionable  to  the  various  modifications  of  an  alleged  onsonndness,  as  affecting  the  many- 
relations  of  the  individual  to  the  family  and  to  society.  There  ean  be  no  saftty  of  tegml 
action  In  tfaa  ftce  of  saeh  inunglble  and  shiftibg  eondhloitt  aa  Are  here  implied.  To  adaali 
varying  degrees  of  insanity,  involving  varying  atandarda  of  dvil  position,  and  varying 
amounts  of  accountability,  is  to  slip  from  the  foundation  of  rational  law  into  the  wnitablo 
qnlcksand  of  surmise  and  conjecture,  irith  the  consequent  risk  of  arbttrary  prooednre. 
Already  the  excitement  of  the  chaneea  of  escape  from  danger,  in  a  eriminnt  iMiaX,  la 
Bcaroely  more  than  eqoivalent  in  amount  to  that  which  gives  animation  to  a  hunting-field  s 
and  neither  is  without  its  charms  and  enUcementa.  Increase  these  Airther,  and,  toch  in 
human  nature,  with  the  increased  haphastrds  through  the  occasiona  of  anoertai&  or 
misapplied  Justice,  we  have  Aresh  inoenUves  to  crime.  A  man,  an  individual  nni^  in  aiaA 
as  in  body,  is  inaane,  or  he  is  not  insane.  If  iniane,  he  is  not  reaponaible;  if  nol  iB8aae» 
he  is  responsible. 
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to  inchide  eveiy  drunkard  in  the  country,  and  stretches  towards  him 
as  either  actnollj  or  potentially  insane.  And  where  this  expansive- 
ness  in  a  jurisdiction  exists,  we  repeat  that  its  natural  tendency  leads 
it  to  he  hroQght  into  action  :  so  that,  where  the  law  has  at  first  contem- 
plated an  occupation  with  merely  open  and  flagrant  facts,  the  authori- 
ties it  constitutes  find  themselves  speedily  engaged  in  eliciting  farther 
£Acts  by  comprehensive  and  searching  inquiries,  and  their  sphere  of 
duty  widens  in  the  degree  that  they  grow  familiar  with  its  objects. 
We  have  said  thus  much  to  show  how  momentous  is  our  topic,  and 
liow  great  is  the  demand  about  to  be  made  upon  society  by  those  who 
maintain  that  the  inveterate  drunkard  is  insane,  and  to  be,  as  such, 
formally  and  legally  treated.  Upon  many  important  points  we  have 
not  touched.  We  have  not  considered  how  justly  the  divine  and 
moralist  is  startled  at  the  contemplation  of  what  may  be  the  results 
of  chaiging,  not  disease  upon  vice,  but  vice  upon  disease;  or  the 
anxiety  of  Uie  civil  lawyer,  when  he  foreshadows  the  immense  interests 
to  be  involved  with  regard  to  personal  liberty,  claims  of  rights,  and  of 
property,  by  the  introduction  of  the  idea  of  insanity ;  or  the  distrust 
of  the  criminal  lawyer,  when  what  he  viewed  as  an  offence,  and  a  pos- 
sible source  of  crime,  demanding  punishment,  appeal's  converted  into  an 
infirmity  requiring  protection  ;  or  the  hesitation  of  many  medical  men, 
who  are  unwilling  to  relieve  the  police  magistrate  by  what  seems  tanta- 
mount to  admitting  the  management  of  a  delinquency  into  their  pro- 
Tinoe,  though  ready  as  ever  to  treat  its  consequences  when  they  appear 
as  disease,  in  the  same  way  as  they  would  regard  and  treat  those  of  any 
other  description  of  vice  or  of  excess.  Even  in  the  restricted  view  of 
the  statesman  and  political  economist,  who  fears  a  new  and  extensive 
source  of  national  disbursement,  it  is  a  gigantic  project  that  we  have 
before  us.  Let  us  see,  a  little  more  narrowly,  in  how  far  it  is  justified 
by  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  contemplated  to  be  based. 

We  admit  the  difficulty  of  defining  absolutely  what  is  insanity; 
nor  is  it  indispensably  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  that  we 
should  attempt  it.  We  have  no  sure  grounds  as  yet  for  connecting 
all  mental  aberration  with  some  fixed  and  specific  pathological  change 
in  the  structure  of  the  brain  ;  nor,  to  pass  beyond  tlus,  have  we  even 
any  absolute  right  to  assert,  however  confidently  it  has  been  asserted, 
that  mental  derangement  cannot  subsist  while  the  brain  retains  its 
ftill  int^rity  as  a  physical  organization.  That  the  brain  is  the  instru- 
ment of  the  mind,  renders  it  infallible,  indeed,  that,  under  the  exis- 
tence of  certain  deteriorations  of  construction  (we  by  no  means  always 
know  determinately  what,  for  £hey  vary  immensely  in  character  and 
in  result),  the  power  behind  can  neither  receive  pure  intelligence  from 
without,  nor  give  ordinate  form  and  force  to  its  own  internal  move- 
ments or  behests.  It  may  even  be  said,  and  to  a  certain  extent  truly,  that 
all  bodily  diseases  are,  more  or  less,  mental  diseases,  because  the  mind 
is  always  more  or  less  affected.  But  the  converse  of  the  main  truth 
here  by  no  means  necessarily  follows :  that  the  mind  cannot  be  diseased, 
and  yet  the  great  nervous  centre  remain  comparatively,  if  not  wholly, 
uninvolved.     Unsoundness  of  belief,  in  matters  belonging  to  belief,  that 
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is  to  say,  in  aH  matters  beyond tbe  reaeh  of  crar  own  immediate  and  tinob- 
strooted  expeiienoe,  may  conceivably  conenr  wibb  tbe  most  entire  sonnd- 
sess  of  brain ;  and  yet,  from  tmsomkkiess  of  beHef  mi^  spring  tbe 
grossest  nosenndness  of  reason  and  of  conduct,  or,  in  otber  words^ 
insanity.  In  tbe  Barae  way,  tbe  most  forions  fit  of  insanity  may  pass 
away,  leaTing  tbe  reason  in  tbe  possoooioB  of  its  finest  stUibntes,  and 
imposiBg  upon  us  tbe  unavoidable  inference  tluit,  whatever  may  bave 
been  tbe  proadmate  cause  of  tbe  insanity,  in  relation  to  tbe  cerebral 
stmotnre,  it  was  one  at  least  of  no  fixed  and  determinate  nature. 
Tbos,  the  delirium  of  fever  at  one  time,  or  that  of  exhaustion  at 
another,  more  than  reciprocally  negative  in  their  conditions,  approxi- 
mate to  eaeh  other  in  their  positive  el^ts  ;  while  they  ftdly  ooncor 
in  this,  that  either  may  be  a  transient  form  of  aberration,  passing  away 
without  a  trace.  There  may  be  fidse  perceptions,  too,  and  therefore 
false  reasonings,  with  tbe  brain  in  perfect  sonndneBS^  tbroi^  fiilse  or 
imperfect  impresaionB,  leading  to  illusion^  having  been  conducted 
to  it  by  tbe  medium  of  an  action  or  condition,  certainly  anormal, 
but  limited  to  the  seises  or  the  nerves.  We  do  not  admit,  thai,  thai  to 
coDsthute  tbe  idea  of  insanity,  we  must  bold  as  demonstrated,  on  precise 
and  wholly  d  posieriori  grounds,  the  inevitable  co-existence  of  physicai 
disease  of  the  brain.  That  we  nntst  allow,  on  the  other  hand,  for  an  ex* 
ceedingly  ^iRde  range  of  irrationality  of  belief  or  of  conduct,  yet  not 
beyond  the  bounds  of  sanity,  is  very  certain;  otherwise,  we  fear  tiie 
pR^KMrtion  of  the  worid,  whom  we  should  be  compelled  to  admit  now, 
as  in  all  former  time^  to  be  insane,  would  be  indeed  starring.  We 
must  have,  in  short,  not  only  tbe  absence  or  tbe  neglect  of  reason,  but, 
what  is  much  more,  tbe  incapacity  <^  reason,  more  or  less  complete  and 
general,  in  order  to  constitute  what  can  be  justly  termed  insanity ;  and 
it  is  not  required,  perhaps,  for  the  object  before  us,  that  we  should  offsr 
any  more  rigid  d^nition  than  is  comprised  in  these  simple  terms. 

Many,  indeed,  are  tbe  topics  of  human  consideration,  in  which  the 
easy  p^ona^iess  to  a  lax  and  popular  use  of  language  has  raised,  by  a 
metonomy,  what  was  originally  conoeiyed  as  a  metaphor  into  undue 
currency  and  acceptance  as  tbe  expression  of  a  feet.  And  such,  there 
is  littk  reason  to  doubt,  has  been  tbe  history  of  the  term  dipsomania^ 
with  at  least  a  great  proportion  of  those  who  concede  to  it  its  present 
dkeet  interpretation,  though  neither  that  which  is  etymologically,  loftf 
we  suspect,  philosophically  orthodox.  We  do  forget  tbat  Platner, 
in  his  seldom-quoted  treatise,  ^  De  Amentia  Tinolenta,'*  pubtisbed  in 
1809,  holds  clearly  that  the  inveterate  drunkard  labours  under  a 
proper  mental  disorder;  but  with  Salvatori,t  who  has  also  been 
remembered  by  few,  and  with  Br&hl-Oramer,^  who  is  more  usually 
referred  to,  and  who  appears  to  have  wrongoualy  stri]^)ed  Salvatori, 
his  feUow-townsman,  of  some  oi  bis  laurels,  it  is  a  physical  disease 

*  QwrrtJo—w  MadirtMi  FofWMi»  p.  26S. 

t  CommenUtio  pathologiea  de  EbrkMiUto  coatimuu  rcmittente  et  intenniUMite,  1817 1 
Comm.  therapenticft,  1818;  Additamentnm,  1819:  Cknnin.  Soc  FhjB.  Med.  aimd  XJair, 
HosqMBsem,  vol.  iL  P.  3, 18S1. 

t  Ueber  di«  Tnmkaiidit.    Beriin,  1819. 
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Uial  is  described  and  inmBted  npoo  as  the  conditioii  of  the  confirmed 
drunkard;  while  the  mind  is  only  alibied  or  admitted  to  be  implicated 
VBL  so  fast  as  that  here,  as  with  every  other  form  of  bodily  ailment,  it 
mnst  sto<^  to  the  conditions  imposed  upon  it  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
disorder.  We  dbeerfally  jma  in  the  praises  of  Salyatori  by  Dr. 
C^iristisoDy  to  the  extent  of  according  oar  adsskation  to  the  spirit  and 
aeeoAcy  of  his  deserip^ns;  while  we  rafnst  hesitate  to  ass^  to  his 
little  treatise  in  its  three  divisions  of  thirty-seven  pages  in  all,  those 
more  various  and  sabstantial  merits  winch  belong  to  the  comprd^enaive 
woriu  of  Rosdi,*  of  Hns8,t  snd  a  few  others.  But  Salvatori  himself 
fliiows  the  merely  metaphorical  sense  in  which  he  applies  to  his  disease 
of  ^Mriositj  the  qoalification  of  a  mania,  by  distinctly  reprehending 
thoset  who  term  it  a  disease  of  the  mind  rather  thui  of  the  body^ 
tJie  aflfection  of  the  mind,  he  inskts,  being  only  incidental  to  that  of 
tiie  body.  It  is  tbns  that,  while  he  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  an 
oinxmkania^  he  guards  himself  against  adopting  it  as  his  selected  desig- 
nation, as  well  as  against  the  notion  of  treating  the  disease  as  a  true 
insanity;  but  some  of  those  who  have  in  so  hx  followed  him  have  not 
seen  the  necessity  for  a  similar  caution,  while  others  have  been  inveigled 
into  its  n^[leet. 

It  ifl|,  then,  certainly  nothing  new  in  morak,  tx  in  the  familiar  inter- 
dMUBge  of  sociefy,  that  what  we  have  entertained  at  first  as  a  play  or 
an  effervescence  of  the  imagination,  has  grown  wiUi  us  insensibly  into 
soaiething  with  more  the  semblance  of  a  reality.  Nor  is  it  easy,  or 
even  alwi^  desirable^  for  us  to  avoid,  in  common  speech,  that  kind  <^ 
exaggeration  of  phrsse  which  gives  force  to  our  expresnons,  although 
not  redocible,  nor  designed  to  be  reduced,  to  philosophical  accuracy 
and  precision.  The  error  ia,  when,  familiarizing  oursi^es  with  the 
amfdified  or  metaphorical  phraseology  we  have  currently  adopted,  we 
voSbx  at  last  our  ideas  to  be  chained  to  the  literal  significatk>n  of  our 
language.  Thus  we  ssy,  forcibly,  if  not  exactly,  that  a  man  is  mad 
for  music,  for  books,  for  versifying,  or  that  he  is  a  musomaniac,  a 
bibliomaniac,  or  a  metromaniao,  when  he  so  directs  his  life  and  habits 
that  he  gives  to  the  pursuits  connected  with  any  <^  these  an  inordinate 
predominaace,  bendmg  upon  it  all  his  thoughts,  and  only  fcffsaking  it 
with  reluctance  or  difficulty  for  other  common  duties,  <x  for  the  more 
intrinsio  ones  of  fomily  and  society.  M.  Tr^lat  even  furnishes  us 
(p.  171)  with  the  history  (^  a  monomaniac,  whose  alleged  pecnliarity 
of  insanity  lay  in  a  desire  for  carriage  exerdse;  to  which  form  tA 
mental  disorder,  as  he  does  not  assign  a  title,  we  ourselves,  3rielding 
for  the  moment  to  the  foshion  of  seeing  specific  difierences  in  casual 
and  non-essential  variati<ms,  beg  to  attach  that  of  d^tkromama,  though 
we  nmst  not  here  forget  that  the  individual  in  question,  like  all  true 
monomaniacs,  gave  that  evidence  of  mental  obliquity  or  insanity 
otherwise;,  whic^  would  have  well  justified  her  being  brought  under  a 
more  extended,  and  yet  a  better  defined  category.     We  shall,  indeed, 
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only  arrive  at  a  jost  notion  of  what  must  be  the  real  nature  of  a 
monomania  by  keeping  in  remembrance  that  the  human  mind,  in 
every  true  and  philosophical  sense,  can  only  subsist  as  a  single  and 
fundamental  imity ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
any  other  than  an  individual  mental  power.  What  we  term  its  Taiious 
&oulties  are  merely  forms  of  expression  for  the  diversities  of  its 
external  and  internal  relations,  connecting  it,  mediately  or  imme- 
diately, with  the  world  beyond.  Internally,  these  relations  are  ideal; 
externally,  they  are  real :  but  whether  external  or  internal,  a  ^ulure 
impairing  the  integrity  of  any  of  them  necesBarily  reduces  itself  to  a 
£Eulure  in  the  integrity  of  the  mental  oneness  that  is  thdr  common 
source  or  centre.  Whenever  a  fiumlty,  therefore,  suffers,  with  what- 
ever degree  of  intensity,  whether  it  be  t^facuUaa  appetendi  or  Ayaadiat 
jwiieandi,  it  is  but  an  exponent  of  a  suffering  mind,  as  working  in  one 
or  other  of  its  spheres  of  activity,  whether  sensory,  intellectual,  or 
rational. 

Perhaps,  of  all  those  wrapped  up  in  vicious  pursuits,  no  one  is  more 
justly  entitled  to  the  merely  figurative  and  conventional  appellation  of 
a  monomaniac  than  the  gambler,  who,  flattered  by  occasional  gains, 
and  undeluded  by  more  habitual  losses,  bends  all  his  often  remarkable 
though  misdirected  sagacity  and  energies  to  the  course  to  whidi  he 
has  abandoned  himself,  and  takes  no  other  interest  or  care,  in  the  midst 
of  its  cajolings  and  fascinations,  than  for  the  pursuit  of  that  fortune 
which  he  sees  is  forsaking  him ;  and  which  suffers  him,  often  through 
criminality,  and  always,  at  last,  through  abasement  and  disgrace,  to  be 
drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  ruin.  Tet  a  Palmer  would  have  had 
no  success  in  pleading  a  mania  for  the  dice  or  the  racecourse  as  a 
justification,  and  but  little  in  suggesting  it  as  an  excuse  for  the 
terrible  descent  in  his  career.  £ven  the  unthrifty  as  Sir  Egertcm 
Brydges  has  depicted  him  from  his  own  experience,  with  the  ampli- 
fication of  his  debts,  presents  himself  under  similar  fasdnationsL 
''The  first  involvement,"  he  says,  "multiplies  at  every  move.  It 
destroys  the  fireedom  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  and  drives  one 
into  a  state  of  mistiness  which  seeks  extrication  by  the  v^ry  means 
which  augment  it.  It  encourages  self-ddusions  for  the  sake  of 
momentary  peace;  aod,  like  inebriety,  buys  oblivion  at  the  expense  of 
quickly  succeeding  pain  and  sickness.*'  *'  Pecuniary  embarrassment 
weakens  and  enchains  the  mind."  "It  was  a  sort  of  infatuatioo, 
which,  having  once  been  plunged  into,  I  had  not  the  courage  to  octri- 
cate  myself  from."  Thus  it  is  that  the  accomplished  writer  portrays 
hk  own  feelings  under  a  habitude.  Figuratively,  even  he  himself 
might  not  have  oljected  to  have  termed  his  condition  an  insanity, 
literally,  he  would  have  held  it  to  be  based  upon  an  imprudence,  and 
his  creditors  would  attribute  it  to  a  fault. 

It  is  especially,  to  pursue  this  consideration  further,  between  the 
career  of  the  gambler  and  that  of  the  drinker  that  we  discern  many 
analogies :  or  where  they  differ,  the  variation,  under  our  present  point 
of  view,  is  in  favour  of  the  latter,  whose  career,  as  it  is  the  more 
naturally  induced,  is  mentally  the  less  anormal  in  itself,  and  therefore, 
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4o  thia  very  extent,  the  less  allied  to  insanity.  It  is  sufficient  to 
retrace  shortly  the  often  described  course  of  the  drunkard,  in  order  to 
-arrive  at  this  conclusion;  di vesting  ourselves,  meanwhile,  of  any 
prejudice  attaching  itself  to  the  name  of  dipsomania,  and  considering 
the  question  in  its  isolation.  Whatever  be  the  modifications  in  the 
'Completed  career  of  the  drinker,  few  will  deny  that  it  is  not  at  once 
that  he  rushes  into  the  extreme  of  his  excesses;  or  that  it  can  be  said 
as  truly  of  him  as  of  other  offenders,  that  never  did  any  mortal  become 
suddenly  thoroughly  vicious.  It  is  true  that  some  writers  on  the 
subject  have  spoken  of  men  of  previously  irreproachable  morals,  who, 
without  aj^Murent  motive  or  cause,  and  with  no  prior  interval  of 
suspicion,  have  all  at  once,  to  the  surprise  of  their  friends  and  of  the 
world,  shown  themselves  in  the  guise  of  open  drunkards;  and  they 
kave  advanced  for  these  men  the  plea  of  insanity,  as  having  impelled 
them  on  the  instant,  and  thus  in  opposition  to  the  ''  nemo  repente  fuit 
turptssimus^  of  the  famous  axiom  of  Juvenal,  into  a  course  utterly 
discordant  with  their  former  habits  and  principles.  The  character  for 
talent  and  experience  of  some  of  those  who  have  alleged  such  instanceg 
stands  justly  too  high  to  admit  of  our  questioning  the  accuracy  of 
their  statements :  but  the  cases  which  they  describe  are  unquestionably 
exceedingly  rare;  so  rare,  indeed,  that  they  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
•ther  observers,  as  we  must  admit  they  have  eluded  our  own ;  or, 
possibly,  they  may  have  been  by  others  differently  viewed  and  inter- 
preted. Assuredly  we  have  seen  men,  and  women  too,  whose  addicted- 
ne&8  to  drinking,  if  not  suddenly  acquired,  was  at  least  suddenly 
discovered.  A  merchant  of  the  highest  character  passed  through  life 
without  a  suspicion,  and  was  only  discovered  by  us  to  be  a  drinker 
during  his  last  illness,  when  the  habit  and  its  results  revealed  them- 
selves with  immistidceable  distinctness.  A  lady  who  was  also  our 
patient,  passed  in  her  own  family  for  hysterical  and  nervous,  until  it 
became  our  duty  to  give  another  and  a  tmer  explumtion  of  her 
symptoms.  We  cannot,  indeed,  easily  conceive  a  recourse  to  an  in- 
dulgence in  ardent  spirits,  without  some  previous  consciousness  of  the 
kind  of  gratification  that  such  an  indulgence  was  fitted  to  produce ;  or, 
if  it  could  have  arisen  on  the  instant  from  insanity,  we  should  have 
expected  and  required  those  other  tokens  of  mental  disorder  as  its 
concomitant,  that  might  have  rendered  the  nature  of  the  seizure  less 
doabtfuL  Of  the  twenty  examples  already  referred  to,  tabulated  by 
OS  firom  among  the  chosen  objects  of  seclusion  and  restraint,  six  only 
pretended  to  have  rushed  into  their  excesses  rapidly;  but  they  assigned 
a  pretext  for  their  error,  and  even  of  these  we  fear,  ss  we  have  already 
hinted,  that  it  is  to  stretch  our  confidence  iu  their  good  faith  beyond 
a  pendent  limit,  if  we  admit  more  than  that  their  previous  degrees  ot 
&miliarity  with  intoxicating  liquors,  in  the  form  of  a  gradual  initiation, 
had  been  somewhat  less  extended  than  it  may  have  been  with  othersi 

Thus  it  is  by  the  usual  and  natural  course  of  a  gradually  in- 
ereasing  indulgence,  that  the  drinker  reaches  that  point  when  the 
vicious  practices,  which  be  had  not  been  careful  to  keep  undone,  could 
no  longer  be  kept  unknown.     The  first  sips  might  be  from  curiosity, 
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from  imitation,  from  oonyiviality,  from  tlie  sense  of  temponry  well- 
being  they  created ;  and  they  might  be  repeated  for  long,  and  hj 
many  always,  with  no  consequences  beyond.  Bat  with  others,  and 
ee^)eoially  wiUi  those  who  resorted  to  the  stimulant  for  the  sake  of  ihe 
luxury  of  its  efifeots^  and  who  thus  desired  to  renew  an  enjoyment 
which  they  had  taught  themsdves  to  appreciate,  the  course  was  one 
which  naturally  led  them  onwards.  The  excitmnent^  like  every  othec 
form  of  excitement  wh«[i  unduly  solicited,  left  them,  after  its  sub- 
sidence, at  a  lower  standard  than  that  from  which  they  had  proceeded. 
What  wonder,  then,  if  Uiey  had  sought  previously  a  condition  of 
fstctitious  well-being  and  hikrity  for  its  own  sake,  that  they  should 
now,  when  there  was  a  depreedon  besides  to  lighten,  not  only  revert 
to  their  forntsr  means  for  a  renewal  of  their  enjoyment^  but  find  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  fuller  and  more  frequent  draughts  in  order  to 
secure  it )  And  so,  by  a  aeriea  of  inducements,  than  which  none  can 
be  more  ample,  or  in  a  certain  sense  more  spontaneous^  the  practice 
adapts  itself  fiUy  to  the  motive ;  and  the  habit  esfcablishes  itsdf  witk 
a  twofold  facility,  both  merely  as  a  habit,  and  as  creating  the  aenae 
of  the  desirability^  though  assuredly  not^  at  least  as  yet,  tjus  necesnty, 
for  its  continuance.  By  and  by  a  new  order  of  events  joins  itself  to 
the  first  more  uncomplicated  chain  of  causation,  but  with  no  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  event.  The  excesses  become  de^  enou^  to 
affect  more  substantially  the  health,  after  their  agreeable  eflfeot  is 
dissipated;  and  the  sufferer,  his  state  being  still  one  of  depression, 
again  finds  his  relief  in  a  rM>etition  of  the  stimulants  Alternating 
back  to  soberness,  the  dejected  victim  of  the  keUtom^ammer  once  more 
feels  uneasy  qualms  of  nerves  and  stomach,  as  well  as  of  consoiaioe^ 
which  he  still  knows  a  return  to  his  habitual  potations  will  quiet  fbir 
the  while 

And  if  the  relief  soug&t  be  attained  rapidly  and  certainly,  as  it 
really  is,  what  is  there  unnatural  in  the  mental  condition  that  requires 
iti  Man  shrinks  intuitively  from  sufS»ing ;  and,  with  a  present  evil 
to  be  diBplaoed  by  a  present  enjoyment,  oblivion  itself  growing  into 
an  enjoyment^  does  not  readily  pause  to  balance  against  it  a  compaia* 
tively  (Uatant  contingency.  Did  the  pain  instantly  follow  the  stimu* 
lant,  and  precede  the  intoxication,  we  might  justly  suspect  the  sound- 
ness of  the  intellect  of  him  who  indulged  in  it ;  for  a  course  so  aipsinst 
nature  would  be  against  reason.  But  where  the  use  of  the  stimulant 
has  the  obvious  and  real  motive,  that  it  removes  a  state  of  suflMng 
and  substitutes  for  it  a  condition  of  eigoyment^  the  act  of  drinking  is 
consistent  with  the  present  circumstances  of  the  drinker^  and,  in  so 
fear,  is  a  rational  one.  We  have  not  said  that  it  is  a  prudent  act ;  for 
that  invcdves  the  consideration  of  a  higher  description  of  reascm,  mich 
as  man  hah  in  throughout  a  multitude  of  his  most  momentous  rela- 
tions, beyond  such  as  that  now  at  issue,  and  yet  without  suggesting 
against  himself  the  charge  of  insanity.  He  who  de£en  Ids  accounta- 
bly has  many  companicms,  even  in  more  inevitable  matters  than  the 
results  of  drunkenness.  What^  indeed,  to  advert  for  an  instant  to 
the  most  serious  of  all  oonaiderations^  is  the  whole  life  of  the  vask 
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majontj  of  mankind  bat  a  hankering  after  a  present  gratification^ 
though  it  be  but  temporary,  to  the  neglect  of  a  real  interest,  though  it 
\»  eternal  9  Yet  death  is  fiur  surer  to  all  than  ruin  to  the  drunkard. 
Then  are  all  insane )  We  have  already  hinted,  besides,  that  it  may  be 
as  truly  said  of  every  virtue  that  it  has  its  own  reward^  as  of  every 
Tioe  that  it  has  its  own  punishment;  and  that,  therefore,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  virtue  is  wisdom  and  vice  folly.  Even  for  the  poorest 
man  honesty  is  the  best  policy;  and  we  may  easily  point  to  the  career 
of  the  thie^  however  seducing  to  the  adept  its  spirit  of  adventure  and 
its  transient  successes,  to  show,  independently  of  all  abstract  notion  of 
right  and  wrong,  how  universally  complete  is  his  final  ruin  and 
miseiy.  But  not  for  this  is  every  thief  insane.  Just  as  little  axe  we 
entitled  to  offiar  the  plea  of  insanity  for  the  drinker,  because,  for  a 
present  solace,  he  incurs,  as  he  imquestionably  does,  the  subsequent 
risk  of  an  injury. 

Home  of  diooe  who  admit  the  insanity  of  the  drinker  are  yet  in* 
clined  to  restrict  their  idea  of  a  dipsomaniac  to  those  who,  sober  for 
more  or  less  oonsiderable  intervals,  burst  out  at  the  close  of  each  into 
aggravated  debauch,  and  only  resume  their  previous  condition  of 
sobriety  that  it  may  be  alternated  once  more  with  a  like  ezeess.    Thia 
is  evidently  thfi  notion  of  M.  Tr^lat^  as  it  was  that  previously  held  by 
EeqniroL*     We  fear,  however,  that,  in  nearly  every  instance^  we  have 
in  this  nothing  mora  than  a  stage,  though  not  an  un£uling  stage, 
in  the  ordinary  carew  of  intemperance.     The  individual  who  hiu 
been  gradually  advancing  to  the  cHmax.  of  a  debauch,  having  at 
length  reached  it,  can  only  maintain  his  orgies  for  a  certain  period, 
Tarying  with  bis  constitntioDal  strength  or  peculiarities^  The  irregular 
hoars,  the  int^mpted  sleep,  the  neglected  meals,  with  the  more  direct 
action  of  the  alcohol  itself  sooner  or  later  produce  their  eflSsot  on  the 
nervous  and  digestive  apparatus,  and  through  them  on  the  general 
system.    The  stomach  of  the  drinker  now  rebds  against  every  descrip- 
tion of  ingesta,  and  he  rejects  his  spirituous  liquors  by  vomiting,  as 
wen  as  the  mora  fitting  and  real  nutriment  which  his  impaired  diges- 
tion has  now  rendered  him  unable  to  assimilate,  even  if  he  could 
receive  and  retain  it.    He  pauses,  in  this  way,  simply  because  he  cannot 
proceed :  the  enjoyment  has  been  abandoned  when  it  had  ceased  to  be 
an  enjoyment,  or  had  become  impossible :  he  has  yielded  to  a  neces- 
sitj :  laaseUus,  necduan  gadaiua,  reoessit    It  is  now  that^  if  he  have 
been  originally  of  fair  principles,  and  have  had  any  pretence  to  not  a 
merely  plamd  and  so-cidled  amiable,  but  to  a  loving  diiqpositioD,  or  one 
i&  any  degree  honest  for  hims^  and  self-sacrificing  towards  others,  he 
yril\  be  ^en  to  task  by  his  conscience ;  and  good  resolutions^  not 
ixk^ciently  sustained  for  a  while  by  the  repugnance  kept  up  by  a 
nauseating  stomach,  will  produce  a  period  of  usually  entire  abe^ence. 
But  habit,  with  him  as  with  all,  is  only  the  e3q>re88ion  of  a  natural 
law,  by  which  every  act,  as  it  repeats  itself,  acquires  intensify  and 
power;  with,  besidea,  the  tendency  further  to  repeat  itself  which  a 
foreiUe  inteixnption,  howsoever  caiuaed,  may  suspend  but  does  not 
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annul.  With  his  recovered  health,  a  host  of  ready  inducements,  armed 
with  more  than,  all  the  strength  of  those  that  first  misled  him,  and  not 
the  less  efficient  that  he  has  no  longer  his  self-respect  and  his  oonscioas- 
ness  of  the  respect  of  others  to  sustain  him,  tempt  him  to  a  breach  of 
his  not  spontaneous  forbearance.  Possibly  this  might  be  intended  to 
be  only  a  slight  one :  but  it  has  again  disturbed  the  tenour  of  his  hh, 
the  concords  of  which  are  once  more  broken ;  the  old  echoes  are  re- 
awakened; the  chain  of  causation  receives  its  former  impulse;  and 
stimulus  leads  to  depression,  and  depression  seeks  stimulus,  with  the 
natural  sequence  that  before  attended  it. 

Still,  what  is  there  in  all  this,  knowingly  and  determinat«ly  en- 
countered, to  justify  t£e  plea  of  a  mental  disorder  f  If  drunkenness 
be  an  insanity,  is  a  man  to  be  accounted  the  more  insane  that,  in  the 
midst  of  his  drinking,  he  sees  his  error,  and  desists  from  it  for  even 
but  a  transient  period  1  Or  is  he  insane  because,  having  paused,  he 
again  commenoes :  or,  in  other  words,  is  he  alike  insane  because  he 
drinks  and  because  he  does  not  drink  f  Trace  his  career,  however,  a 
little  further,  and  we  find  the  irregular  usually  lapsing  into  the 
r^^ar'drinker,  with  no  longer  interruptions  than  those  brief  ones  of 
the  day  that  his  necessities  impose  upon  him.  Salvatori  admits  that 
his  intermitting  and  continuous  ebriosity  differ  rather  in  degree  than 
in  quality,  and  such  is  the  character  of  our  own  experience  of  the 
drunkard,  while  free.  To  recur  to  the  twenty  cases  of  secluded 
drunkards  analysed  by  us;  of  these,  fourteen  were  admitted  to  have 
been,  from  their  first  initiation  to  the  habit,  continuous  drunkards; 
one  had  been  an  intermittent,  and  had  become  a  continuous  drunkard ; 
and  five  might  still  be  reckoned,  though  not  in  any  strict  sense,  inter- 
mittent drunkards;  but  the  history  of  these  remains  to  be  concluded. 
The  intermittent  drunkard,  then,  in  so  far  as  r^^ards  his  drunkenness, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  more  insane,  if  there  be  an  insanity  implicated, 
but  is  less  insane  than  his  more  persistent  comrade,  whom,  however, 
he  is  in  the  Mr  way  ultimately  to  rival  And  thus  it  is,  and  not 
otherwise,  that  as  a  habit  utilized  makes  in  the  intellectual  £Eumlties  a 
philosopher,  in  the  moral  qualities  a  philanthropist,  or  in  the  physical 
capabilities  an  athlete,  so,  from  a  habit  misdirected,  we  have  the 
gambler  at  his  cards,  the  spendthrift  at  his  shifts,  or  the  thief  at  bis 
devices;  while,  in  the  sensual  appetites,  it  brings  before  us  the  gour- 
mand at  a  feast,  with  the  debauchee  in  the  stews^  to  present  us  also  with 
the  drunkard  at  his  orgies. 

We  have  heard  physicians  of  the  highest  intelligence  maintain,  that 
the  very  fact  that  a  man,  involved  in  the  career  of  the  drunkard,  and 
fully  conscious  of  the  lamentable  issues  of  that  career,  should  yet  be 
found  to  persbt  in  it,  stands  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  insanity.  But 
it  is  less  remote  issues  than  immediate  consequences  that  rule  the 
conduct  of  ordinary  men ;  and  **  video  meliora  proboque,  deteriora 
sequor,"  is  no  new  adage;  nor,  however  well  it  may  describe  what  is 
sometimes  the  course  of  Uie  drunkard,  or  of  the  slave  of  any  other 
vicious  habit,  is  either  its  language  or  its  truth  the  language  or  the 
truth  of  the  lunatic  asylum.     To  assent  to  its  applicability  her^ 
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would  be  equivalent  to  adopting  the  somewhat  singular  conclusion, 
that  the  evidence  of  insanity  lies  in  conduct  pursued  under  the  proved 
capacity  of  any  one  for  the  perfect  comprehension  of  a  subject,  its 
rekktions,  and  its  results.  Others,  fearing  to  define  a  /olie  raisonnante 
with  so  absolute  a  literalness^  allege  a  form  of  insanity  in  which,  not 
the  perceptive  or  the  reasoning  faculties,  but  the  will  alone  is  impli- 
cated, wliich  they  seem  thus  to  regard  as  something  apart,  or  capable 
of  being  disassociated,  from  the  judgment  or  the  intelligence.  The 
will  in  the  insane  drunkard,  they  tell  us,  is  no  longer  free,  but  is 
placed  under  the  irresistible  control  of  a  morbid  appetite :  or,  as  the 
terms  have  been  converted,  without,  however,  increasing  their  philo- 
sophical accuracy,  he  is  the  subject  of  a  morbid,  physical  appetite, 
acting  as  an  impulse,  over  which  he  possesses  no  moral  power  of 
restraint.  The  world  loves  that  which  has  the  imposing  aspect  of  a 
general  fact  or  deduction.  But  is  this  a  true  geuerdlzation,  conveying 
a  just  rationcde  of  the  drunkard's  condition ;  and,  if  it  be,  does  it 
constitute  it  an  insanity  1  Then,  rigidly  so  considered,  the  indulgence 
of  the  thirst  of  the  patient  in  fever,  of  the  more  unquenchable  thirst 
of  the  sufferer  from  diabetes,  or  even  of  his  aggravated  sense  of  hunger, 
or  of  any  other  anormal  craving,  whether  or  not  any  of  them  be 
yielded  to  unstintingly,  or,  it  may  be,  injuriously,  becomes,  in  as  far  as 
it  proceeds  impulsively,  the  fair  ground  of  a  declaration  of  mental 
derangement.  When  our  patient  under  asthma,  or  under  heart- 
complaint,  in  one  of  his  paroxysms  of  distress,  peremptorily  desires 
his  window  to  be  opened,  or  even  rushes  towards  it,  so  as  to  inhale 
freely  the  dank  and  cold  midnight  air  of  November,  in  spite  of  our 
warning  that  the  chill  thus  received  upon  the  surface,  or  within  the 
luDgB,  will  lead  to  a  congestion  productive  of  far  more  mischief  than 
will  counterbalance  the  transient  relief  he  invokes,  we  are  not  to 
ascribe  his  persistence  to  anything  so  simple  as  his  earnest  craving  to 
be  relieved  from  a  present  suffering,  but  we  are  to  devise  for  it  an 
implication  of  his  soundness  of  mind.  There  is  here,  and  we  might 
give  many  analogous  illustrations,  a  morbid,  physical  appetite  which 
the  individual  cannot  control;  and,  therefore,  the  consistent  inference 
is,  that  there  is  insanity.  And  in  many,  if  not  in  all,  of  such  instances, 
the  craving  is  really  uncontrollable;  while  it  is  but  an  unjustifiable 
and  a  perilous  begging  of  the  question  to  allege  this  in  and  of  the 
drunkard.  It  is  the  uneasy  sensation  in  both  that  leads  to  the  eager- 
ness for  a  mode  and  means  of  relief^  which  may  be  contingently 
hurtful  to  the  sick,  and  which  is  more  certaiiJy  hiuiiful  to  the 
drunkard.     But 

**  snaTia  in  pnescntia 
Qiue  esaent  prima  habere,  neqae  consulere  in  longltudinem** 

is  inconaiderateness  and  not  insanity.  Nor  is  it  to  deprive  it  of  this 
character  of  inconaiderateness,  but  rather  distinctly  to  confirm  it, 
while  it  joins  to  it  that  of  a  vice,  that  the  course,  as  in  the  drunkard, 
is  followed  knowingly,  and  to  the  noAnifest  injury  of  an  individual  or 
of  others,  if  the  aims,  that  are  at  the  last  incommensurate  with  the 
results,  be  at  first  leconcilec^ble  with  the  motives. 
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Poonbly  it  may  be  tumeeoMary,  after  this  expon^on,  to  ponse 
fartber  the  qaestion  of  the  implieaiioti  of  the  will  in  the  oMidition  of 
the  druDkard;  bat  it  is  a  knot  which  has  been  laid  bellMe  ns  to  untie, 
and  we  do  not  incline  to  jMP^r  that  it  should  be  out  rather  than 
loosened.  Ay  or  No,  says  the  sagaoions  Selden,  never  answered  any 
question.  It  wlQ  not  answer  that  of  the  relation  of  dnmkenness  to 
insanity.  Bat,  while  we  cannot  proceed,  or  allow  others  to  proceed, 
by  a  mere  moUub  in  eanchtdendo^  our  alternative  shall  oertainly  not  be 
to  entangle  onrselyes  or  our  readers  in  any  general  discussion  of  the 
mysterious  doctrines  of  necessity  and  free-will,  with  all  their  doubts 
and  intricacies.  Bather  than  pume  a  coarse  so  theologically  or 
transcendently  metaphysical,  it  seems  to  us  more  consistent  with  the 
tenour  of  our  present  theme  to  keep  in  remembnuokce  what  Holberg 
has  imagined  of  his  subterranean  people,  whose  rule,  he  tells  us,*  it 
was,  that  every  one  who  ventured  to  dispute  regarding  God's  eewnce 
and  attributes,  or  regarding  the  nature  of  the  rational  spirit  and  of  the 
soul,  should  be  ordered  to  be  bled  and  placed  in  the  city  ho^taL 
>  Clearly  here  was  in  question,  with  the  satirist^  an  implicatk>n  of 
insanity.  But  if  the  dirnakard  be  the  unwilling  thrall,  or  Uie  puppet, 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  is  placed,  we  are  to  recollect 
that  this  is  merely  what  has  been  said  by  a  large  and  flonrishifig  daas 
of  metaphysidans  regarding  man  everywhere;  witJi  whom  every  action 
of  every  individual  is  an  effect  winch  must  have  had  its  caa^  that 
cause  resting  on  the  external  or  internal  conditions  to  the  influmce  of 
which  the  individual  is  subjected,  and  which  have  accumulated  npcm 
him  or  around  him  by  the  natnre  of  things,  ind^iendeatly  of  either 
his  wishes  or  his  opposition.  Thus,  with  this  kind  of  fiataltsm,  in  the 
general  doctrine  of  which,  however,  in  spite  of  its  partial  trath  and 
plausibility,  we  must  by  no  means  be  held  as  concurring,  the  will  m 
the  drunkiml  is  neither  more  nor  less  the  dave  of  his  peculiar  con- 
ditions than  the  will  in  the  most  abstemious  of  his  ifellow-mortali; 
and  he  is,  therefore,  on  this  score,  as  little  the  subject  of  insanity  as 
any  other  of  our  race.  His  insanity,  then,  must  be  proved  on  other 
grounda  So,  by  a  like  consideration^  if  we  have  drinkers  fr«Hn  the 
qoasi-necessity  of  their  position,  we  have  thieves,  through  their  less 
of  character  having  haired  to  them  an  honest  course,  and  tl»ir  per- 
version of  habits  having  nnfitted  them  to  pursue  it,  fiir  moreobvioiidy 
involved  in  a  similar  necessity.  Have  all  our  habitual  thieves,  there- 
fore, on  this  groond  also,  ceased  to  be  vicious,  and  become  sim^dy 
insane? 

But  farther,  in  order  to  constitute  an  insanity  of  this  dan,  it  is 
an  appetite,  we  are  told,  and  not  a  motive,  that  must  give  the  im- 
pulse that  acts  thus  subversivdy  of  the  wilL  Here,  however,  we 
have  nothing  more  than  an  inaccurate  mode  of  expressing  the  require- 
ment, that  the  motive  must  have  its  basis  in  an  ai^)etite,  and  theini«r- 
▼ention  of  the  motive  still  being  demanded,  we  acknowledge  no  essen- 
tial distinction.  There  can  be  nothing  in  this,  besides,  to  fsee  us  £rom 
what  is  the  universal  condition  of  our  moral  existenee  and  of  its  re- 

•  Keib  KUmi  nadajordiike  BdM,  C.  rU,  p.  UO, 
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cpoBntfailitias :  tbat  ho  wbo  would  hearken  to  his  consoience  must  be 
deaf  to  his  passioDfl,  and  that  he  who  saecumbs  to  his  passions  must 
defy  his  ooQseieoce.     Nor  k  ihtace  anything  of  a  contrary  quality  in 
the  idea  that  re^wnstlHlity  implies  a  power  of  ohoice,  to  aot  or  to  re* 
fetan,  the  oWgation  to  resist  resting  on  the  ability  to  resist.     The 
for  ardent  spirits  cannot  be  termed  an  instinctive  appetite, 
it  is  one  which  is  unknown  to  millions  of  human  beings,  and  to 
the  whole  of  the  lower  animals.     It  is  an  artificially  created  want, 
.gtring  rise  to  an  intelligent  desire,  and  not  to  an  impulse,  or  a  mere 
animalism,  like  hunger  or  the  sexual  passion;  the  one  of  these  uni- 
versal heritages  of  all  that  moves  being  rendered  indispensable  for  the 
pvesenmtion  of  the  individual,  and  the  other  for  the  pn^sagation  of  the 
^Mcies.     There  must  be  on  understanding  of  the  immediate  results  of 
the  drinking  of  in^riants  before  there  can  be  a  yearning  for  the  gra- 
4iiioation ;  akd  the  act  is  one  of  the  volition  and  of  intelligence,  and  not 
of  a  blind  neoesdty,  even  if  any  course  of  action,  although  inexorably 
Tuled  under  the  latter  supposition,  were  tantamount  with  an  insanity, 
which  it  really  is  not     The  very  fiict  that  the  drinker  reasons  with 
himself,  whether,  while  yet  sober,  he  idtall  still  abstain,  or  give  way 
to  the  present  temptation,  proves  his  capacity  of  choice,  and  his  con- 
arionsness  of  possessing  it ;  and  this  power  he  retains  till  the  liquor  is 
within  the  liinits  of  the  pharynx,  when  the  refiex  action  of  the  nerves 
•of  deglutition  places  the  dnmght  for  the  first  time  beyond  his  wilL 
Thus,  as  he  is  cognisant  of  the  issues  of  his  conduct,  and  capable  of 
answering  as  to  its  motives,  he  is  liable  to  give  that  answer,  and  must 
be  fidly  amenable  to  the  judgment  the  direction  of  his  volition  entails 
Bpeo  him.     Once,  indeed,  the  conscience  of  the  toper  could  scarcely, 
or  oonld  only  partially,  be  arrayed  against  him,  for  he  was  taught  to 
^lory  in  his  vice ;  but  now,  with  our  altered  manners,  this  means  of 
tzsnquillization  hardly  avails  for  him,  and  his  responsibility  is  inso- 
mch  the  less  infringed  upon.     Volition,  then,  in  the  ditmkard,  being 
the  direet  ofibpring  of  his  present  feeling^  and  circumstances,  is  not 
•overmled  or  suppressed,  but  is  rather,  in  reality,  strong ;  for  it  has 
4JI  the  fcHwe  that  belongs  to  the  near  and  the  concrete  over  the  remote 
and  the  abstract.     But  it  ismaoifostly  wrong  to  term  this  an  impulse : 
for  at  no  time  is  the  will  of  the  drunkard  so  completely  under  that 
sobjeotion  which  is  called  an  impulse  to  drink,  but  which  we  term  a 
strongly  nwiived  desire,  as  it  is,  afber  a  long  debauch,  and  on  the 
^approach  of  an  intermission,  to  the  repugnance  and  nausea  which  con- 
strain him  not  to  drink.     He  knows,  whatever  he  may  allege  or  afifect 
-to  believe,  that  he  has  a  choice  on  the  one  occasion :  he  foels  painfully 
that  he  has  none  on  the  ether. 

With  a  like  force  of  conclusion  as  with  regard  to  the  will,  reason, 
in  the  drankard,  not  being  annulled  as  in  the  insane,  but  simply  dis- 
-aregarded,  he  is  not  insane.  Many  of  the  really  insane,  however,  it 
will' be  m^ged,  know  the  scope  of  then  actions,  and  approach  their 
'acoomplidunent  with  premedita^n  and  design.  We  shall  not  pause 
to  insist  Unt,  were  we  to  pursue  this  argument  to  the  extreme  it  sug- 
gests to  us,  we  might  be  constrained  to  conclude,  that  because,  for 
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example,  the  imbecile  is  sometimes  a  ccmniDg  thief,  therefore  the  cim- 
siDg  thief  is  always  an  imbecile :  not  otherwise,  or  scarcely  otherwise 
than  we  have  been  required  to  admit  that,  because  the  insane  man- 
may  be  occasionally  an  unrestrainable  drunkard,  therefore  the  un- 
restrainable  drunkajtl  is  always  insane.  But  if  the  insane  have- 
occasionally  this  show  of  comprehension  of  their  object,  or  of 
discretion  in  the  selection  of  their  methods  and  instruments,  and 
it  is  inevitably,  with  regard  to  either,  of  a  fiir  less  complete- 
character  than  is  usually  alleged,  they  have  no  equivalent  comprehen- 
sion of  their  motive.  The  insane  man,  who  plots  a  violence  or  a  crim^ 
is  obviously  not  deprived  of  his  moral  liberty,  in  so  &r  as  he  can 
comprehend  its  range.  The  more  correct  phrase  is,  that  he  is  equaUy 
in  possession  of  his  free-will  with  any  other  individual ;  but  he  is  Bet 
in  the  capacity  of  appreciating  duly  what  are  the  relations  in  which  he- 
thus  stands  to  his  actions,  in  their  origin  and  in  their  results.  He  is 
irresponsible,  not  because  he  was  impelled  to  act,  but  because  be  wa» 
unlit  to  reason.  And  so,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  accountability  of  the- 
child.  The  furious  maniac,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  plans  nor  pre- 
meditates, though  he  too,  at  the  instant,  may  be  conscious  of  the  nature 
of  the  action  he  perpetrates,  or  may  show  that  narrow  intelligraice,  the 
want  of  which  would  be  a  mere  brutish  imbecility,  that  enables  him  to 
Tesort  to  his  fitting  means.  Yet  to  all^e  that  the  moral  liberty  is  in 
abeyance,  is,  even  with  him,  but  a  loose  and  unsatisfieuitory  phraseology; 
for  the  truth  is,  that  his  will  is  free,  rapid,  and  energetic,  and  it  is  only 
his  power  of  direction  that  is  really  weakened,  through  that  blending  of 
hurry  and  incapacity  which  unfits  him  to  panse,  and  to  judge  whether 
his  motives  be  reasonable  and  adequate.  In  dementia,  as  there  is 
annihilation  of  reason,  there  is  annihilation  of  will,  the  one  in  its  due 
relation  to  the  other. 

But  none  of  this  applies  to  the  drunkard,  who,  as  such,  and  while 
sober,  labours  under  no  enforced  incapacity  to  reason,  whether  in  pre- 
mise, deduction,  or  sequence.  That  such  men,  as  they  tell  us,  if  ^y 
are  ever  sane,  are  only  sane  when  in  an  asylum,  is  not  to  the  purpose, 
for  this  is  never  the  character  of  insanity ;  though  possibly  it  should 
only  be  understood  as  expressing  by  a  hyperbole,  what,  in  a  quab'fied 
sense,  no  one  will  deny,  that  they  continue  insane  while  they  contoue 
drunk.  AYere  the  drinker  to  look  for  ardent  spirits  to  descend  like 
manna  from  heaven  ;  or  to  believe,  as  we  have  known  an  instance,  that 
some  one  near  him  possessed  the  power  of  changing,  by  a  miracle,  water 
into  whisky,  of  which  he  was  desirous  to  partake ;  or  to  anticipate 
from  intoxicating  liquors  any  action  widely  and  preposterously  differing 
from  that  which  they  are  known  to  produce;  or  to  drink,  perhaps. 
reluctantly  otherwise,  under  the  faith  that  he  was  commanded  by  an 
angel  who  had  come  down  for  the  purpose,  or  that  an  unseen  enemy 
stood  ready  to  destroy  him  if  he  abstained ;  he  might  be  reasonably 
judged  insane,  because,  although  the  act  was  still  consistent  enough 
with  his  motives,  the  motives  rested  on  a  delusion:  but  when  he 
merely  seeks  his  draughts  where  and  how  they  are  ordinarily  sought, 
to  procure  from  them  a  great  and  immediate  solace  with  the  quah^ 
of  which  he  has  been  long  familiar,  though  he  incur  by  this  the 
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of  a  sabseqoent  evil,  apparently  disproportioned  to  the  pi^csent  benefit 
because  it  is  vastly  more  intense,  but  really  disproportioned  to  it  in  the 
inverse  sense  beouise  it  is  at  a  greater  distance,  his  conduct  is  at 
variance  with  that  which   characterizes  insanity  and  which   wonld 
serve  it  as  a  justification,  and  becomes  blameable  as  a  wilful  impru- 
dence which  stamps  it  as  a  vice.     As  to  the  doctrine  of  an  impulsion, 
in  its  more  real  sense,  the  very  fact  that  a  man  believes  himself  im- 
pelled, though  motiveless,  to  homicide  or  suicide,  implies  in  itself  an 
insane  delusion,  for  the  act  itself  as  it  has  no  direct  inducement,  can 
promise  no  direct  pleasure.     The  drinker  cannot  pretend  to  this  belief, 
though  he  is  now  taught  to  foster  it,  for  he  knows  that  he  drinks  to 
obtain  an  often  tried  gratification.     True,  the  inveterate  sot  is  prone 
to  use  exaggerated  phrases,  and  they  are  naturally  to  be  expected 
from    him;    but  it  was  not  to  be   expected  that   grave  thinkers 
should  receive  them  as  oracles.     When  he  tells  us,  while  yet  sober, 
that   he   would  drink  were  the  fiend    before   him,    or    were    hell 
opening  at  his  feet,  we  have  but  a  grosser  specimen  of  that  va])id 
riietoric  of  which  wiser  men  give  us   an  example,  when  they  de- 
clare their  determination  to  make  a  journey  "  though  it  should  rain 
old  women  and  pikestaves,"  the  contingency  being  anticipated  as  little 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.     Not  that  he  'fails  in  perseverance  and 
obstinacy  in   seeking  his  gratification,   or  that  he  is  not  perverse 
enough  where  he  is  thwarted  by  those  whose  authority  he  does  not 
fear  or  does  not  recognise ;  yet  his  course  proceeds,  for  the  most  part, 
with   an  even    declivity,  and  is  better  characterized  by  the  plain 
sense  of  Bishop  Latimer,  when  he  reminds  us  that,  ''  certain  it  is  that 
customable  sinners  have  but  small  temptations"     Easily  led  astray,  he 
feigns  a  reluctance  which,  if  it  were  as  truly  felt  as  it  is  occasionally 
loudly  vociferated,  would  have  amply  sufficed  to  have  enabled  him  to 
abstain.*     We  do  not  insist  on  the  validity  of  the  remark,  though  we 
think  it  worth  introducing,  that  while  women  are  oonsiderably  more 
liable  than  men  to  insanity,  they  are  infinitely  less  addicted  to  in- 
temperance.     But  is  this  wholly  consistent  with  the  notion  of  the 
influence  of  an  insanity  ? 

The  drunkard,  then,  to  be  adjudged  insane,  must  show  some  token 
of  insanity,  by  delusion,  hallucination,  mental  inconsequence,  imbe- 
cility, or  otherwise,  beyond  his  proclivity  to  intemperate  habits,  and 
in  whatever  relation  to  them,  as  cause,  as  efiect,  or  as  simply  coinci- 
dent; and  the  criterion  of  his  insanity  must  be  sought  to  be  decided 
accordingly,  with  an  entire  independence  of  the  special  propensity. 
We  admit  that  the  drunken  man,  as  drunk,  and  while  drunk,  may  be 
reasonably  said  to  be  always  more  or  less  of  a  maniac.  Yet  his  actual 
fit  of  intoxication  even,  with  all  its  affinity  of  resemblance  to  insanity, 
can  be  no  further  an  insanity  than  that  can  be  real  which  is  factitious; 
or  than  the  extrinsic  can  be  the  intrinsic;  or  the  madness  of  an  ad- 
voititious  condition  the  madness  of  disease.  To  arrive  at  the  con- 
dusicm  which  we  believe  to  be  the  sound  one,  we  have  given  only  such 
meagre  scope  to  metaphysical  and  ethical  inquiry  as  the  occasion  seemed 

•  **  Scio :  tn  coftctua  taa  Tolontate  cf.** 

Terence :  Andria,  act  ir.  sc. 
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to  demand  from  us,  and  as  oar  space  admitted.  We  kaoiw  tiiat  there 
are  many  who  turn  from  Uiisdesoriptum  of  disoaeaion,  to  wbidi,  never- 
theless^ they  may  themselves  have  given  the  initiative,  with  a  mote 
than  tacit  acknowledgment  that  th^  are  repelled  by  its  difieoltieB: 
yet  they  shoaM  recollect  that,  if  he  that  disnttses  wi^ont  aetmg  is  « 
nsdess  member  of  aodety,  he  that  acts  without  discossisg  is  a  dangercnu 
one;  and  that  it  is  while  iiiey  are  maintaining  the  mind  to  be  implicated, 
that  they  are  content  thns  to  cot  the  Gordkn  imot  by  ^dining  all 
closer  investigation,  and  so  to  redsce  the  whole  qnestion  within  iittie 
more  than  an  assertion  andti  f&rase,  the  adoption  of  whidi  leads  to 
the  dilemma  of  either  attempting  impossible  dtscriminatioos,  or  of 
diverging  into  vagne  and  inocmsistent  conehnioiis.  Bat  we  cannot 
separate  inquiries  into  the  operation  of  mind  frem  the  oondderatian  of 
matters  in  relation  to  mind;  and  the  points  which  we  have  rapidly 
surveyed  are  not  those  that  we  have  selected  oarselves,  bnt  those  thi^ 
we  have  been  foroed  by  others  to  admit  into  the  question. 

We  think  that,  in  our  consideration  of  theee  matters,  we  have 
shown  that  tiiere  is  a  yagaeaaeBR  and  an  inaccasaey  that  appertains  to 
the  application  of  any  general  idea  of  a  snbjogation  of  the  will,  and 
that  the  operation  of  the  will  is  to  attadi  itself  neither  neoesaarily  nor 
inseparably  to  reason  nor  to  passion,  but,  where  theseBie  at  issoe,  to 
await  the  result  of  the  contest  between  them,  and  become  the  instro- 
ment  of  the  couqoeror.  It  is  to  the  quality  of  the  reason,  thwefore, 
that  all  finally  reduces  itself  We  have  shown,  in  like  manner,  that 
the  intemperate  man,  though  he  may  do  injustice  to  his  reason,  has 
not  that  direct  want  of  capacity  to  reason  whidi  fonns  the  ooseiiec  of 
insanify.  We  have  not  denied  that  Uie  insane  man  may  be  inoideot- 
ally  an  inveterate  drunkard :  we  have  merely  denied  that  the  invete- 
rate drunkard  can  be  regarded  as,  ipao  faxitQ,  necessarily  or  genendly 
insane.  We  mafntain  that  he  is,  on  the  contrary,  with  only  a  narrow 
minority  of  exceptions,  eadi  demanding  ite  own  speeialitieB  of  proo( 
simply  vidous,  or  sensual,  or  immoral,  and  that  he  is  to  be  treated 
accordingly.  Morals  are  the  intelligent  conceptiim  of  the  dntuB 
arising  from  the  relations  between  man  and  man.  That  he  who  has 
no  intelligenoe  can  have  no  morals,  is,  in  ite  own  sense,  true;  but 
assuredly  the  converse  is  net  the  truUi,  that  he  who  has  no  morals  Ibb 
no  intelligence.  Never  was  great  success  achieved  by  a  Motion;  aad, 
however  amiable  tiie  design,  or  however  excusable  the  geeearae  te  a 
makeshift  whoe  a  real  difficulty  may  seem  te  present  no  other  xesdy 
.or  efieotual  means  of  evasion,  no  great  suooess  can  be  achieved  by  it 
now.  We  may  therefore  resolutely  adopt  another  course,  and  ao  pro- 
ceeding, it- will  haf^ily  be  alloriraible  to  di^Mose  with  all  oonteraph^iefi 
of  the  huge  •dditionai  armam^it  for  the  care  of  our  hmaties  whidL 
the  legalized  including  of  our  myriads  of  drunkards  under  thdr  cate- 
gory would  inevitably  entail  upon  us.  Lastiy,  we  tiiink  >the  nation 
may  be  thankfrd  if  it  feel  that  it  can  arrive  with  ua,  as  we  believe  it 
must  and  wiU,  or  already  does,  at  the  like  condueion. 

Is  there  then  no  help  for  an  evil  which  all  admit  te  be  ao  extenarte, 
and  which  every  one  who  is  brought  within  ite  near  oontoot  feds  so 
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miameij  I  We  ahoold  be  aony  to  admit  tbis;  for  it  would  be,  witb 
QB,  to  adiott  tbe  mferenoe  tbat  what  we  believe  to  be  tbe  jost  and  the 
true  ooiirae  could  prove  the  ineffectual  one.  That  medical  men  Bhoidd 
be  willing  to  retreat  from  before  the  discussion  of  what  they  designate 
as  a  matter  of  mere  specnlation  and  subtle  distinction  may  be  an  ex- 
CTwable  remisseess;  Imt  we  maintain  not  the  less  that  it  is  not  ex- 
oosable  to  hold  the  determination  of  the  question,  whether  a  man  be 
mentally  sane  or  insane,  momentous  as  it  is  in  all  its  relations,  as 
aiaply  a  practical  question  of  treatment  and  cure.  In  whichever  way 
it  may  be  decided,  the  means  of  appropriate  treatment  for  either  course 
reouun  open  for  recommendation  a^  adoption;  and  these  will  not  be 
the  less  ^icient,  that  they  do  not  perplex  science  by  a  fallacy,  or 
womd  our  moral  sense  by  an  injustice.  We  insist  that  we  are  not 
eatiUed  to  describe  the  physical  symptoms  of  a  physical  ailment  which 
may  be  caused  by  excessive  drinking,  and  then  term  it  a  mental  dis- 
ease. No  one  denies  that  drunkenness,  as  a  habit,  gives  rise  to  func- 
tional or  organic  disorder:  or  that,  to  check  the  habit  effectually, 
deprivation  of  stimulants  must  be  resorted  to,  while  the  bodily  ailments 
superiiidaoed  must  be  sub|ected  to  a  treatment  guided  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  our  art.  It  is  as  little  denied  that  means  and  opportunities 
OQ^t  to  be  a£ferded  or  obtainable  somewhere  for  the  fulfilment  of  these 
indications;  nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  to  beuiged,  with  a  still  more 
earnest  vehemence,  that  efforts  at  prevention  are  here  far  moi'e  becom- 
ing the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  a  nation  than  mere  palliations  or  efforts 
at  core.  Aa  to  the  choice  of  the  methods  of  treatment,  when  we  are 
gmvely  told  that  it  is  the  cure  alone  that  lies  with  us,  and  that  we 
have  no  concern,  metaphysically,*  theologically,  or  legally,  with  the  con- 
aeqamioes  of  the  pretext  under  which  we  attempt  it,  we  must  again 
demur  to  a  proposition  so  opposed  alike  to  the  ethics  and  to  the  science 
of  healing.  Bat  we  must  proceed  further :  for  the  reality  is,  that  this 
Is  a  Miatter  in  which  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  divest  ourselves  of  re- 
ymsibihty,  or  separate  our  actions  from  their  res«dts;  and  it  is  one  in 
whioh  our  relations  to  the  law  will  include  us,  and  will  direct  us, 
whetlmr  we  choose  or  not.  It  may  be  true,  in  the  veiy  limited  sense 
of  that  truth,  that  whether  we  have  to  deal  with  an  appetite,  a  habit, 
a  diseaae,  or  a  mania,  the  practical  issue  is  the  same,  and  the  cure  is 
aeelasion*  But  the  place  and  mode  of  seclusion  is  not  indifferent.  If 
it  is  to  be  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  we  must  discriminate  the-  conditions, 
and  prove  the  lunacy,  and  to  this  the  law  will  justly  hold  us. 

Let  us  look  first  at  what  is  the  present  state  of  the  l»w  regarding  the 
drinher,  in  as  £eu^  as  relates  to  the  existing  means  of  restndning  him. 
We  b^eve  we  must  go  back,  in  England,  to  the  period  of  James  I.,  in 
order  to  rekir  to  any  special  statute  law  directed  against  drunkenness. 
By  an  Act  passed  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  that  ruler,  drunkenness 
was  punishable  for  a  first  o£fence  with  a  penalty  of  five  shillings,  or 
with  six  bourain  the  stocks;  while  for  a  second  ofifence,  the  ddinquent 
might  be  tether  bound  in  a  recognizance  of  ten  pounds,  with  two 
aoreties  for  foture  good  behaviour.  In  Scotland,  in  terms  of  an  Act 
of  the  twenty-second  Parliament  of  the  same  monarcJ),  all  persons 
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convicted  of  drankenness,  or  haunting  of  taverns  after  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  were  to  pay  for  the  first  fault  three  pounds  Scots,  to  be  applied 
to  pious  and  necessary  uses,  or  they  were  to  be  placed  in  the  stocks  or 
in  gaol  for  six  hours;  and  for  the  second  fault,  they  were  to  be  amerced 
in  five  pounds  Scots,  or  to  have  twelve  hours  of  the  stocks  or  prison* 
The  double  of  this  latter  penalty  was  enforced  should  the  ofienoe  be 
repeated  a  third  time ;  and  the  offenders,  in  case  of  further  transgres- 
sion, were  to  be  placed  in  gaol,  and  to  be  detained  there  till  they  foond 
security  for  their  better  conduct.  The  Ohurch  in  Scotland  appears  to 
have  earlier  assumed  an  authority  even  more  severe  and  arbitrary  than 
this;  of  which,  among  many  other  examples,  we  may  cite  that  from 
the  register  of  the  pariah  of  Monifieth,*  where  we  find  it  recorded  that 
in  February,  1563,  a  culprit,  convicted  of  "je  presumful  abns  and  vjc 
of  drukinness,'*  was  sentenced  by  the  Session  to  be  "  brankit^  stockit, 
dukit,  and  banisit  ye  heile  pans.**  All  former  acts  of  the  State  regard- 
ing drunkenness^  that  of  James  included,  were  ratified  in  the  first 
Scottish  Parliament  of  Charles  II.,  with  a  regulation  of  the  graduation 
of  the  penalties  of  from  twenty  pounds  for  the  nobleman  to  twenty 
shillings  for  the  servant,  while  an  offending  clergyman  was  to  be 
mulcted  in  a  fifth  of  his  stipend. 

Little,  however,  was  to  be  hoped  from  enactments  made  under  Uie 
sway  of  monarchs  who  but  symbolized  the  manners  of  the  times,  whoi 
the  one  described  himself  as  in  **  the  oastell  of  Croneburg,  quhaire  we 
are  drinking  and  dryuing  our  in  the  auld  maner;''  and  when  the  other 
found  no  better  means  of  portraying  the  character  of  his  nephew, 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  than  to  say  of  him,  that  he  had  toied 
George  sober,  and  he  had  tried  him  drunk,  and,  drunk  or  sober,  there 
was  nothing  in  him.  The  law  is  doubly  a  mockery  where  it  has  at 
once  no  foundation  in  the  sincerity  of  the  lawgiver,  and  where  those 
who  are  to  administer  it  share  largely  in  the  fault  of  those  whom  it 
condemns.  Nor  could  it  grow  into  efficiency,  even  with  a  better 
state  of  manners,  so  long  as  society  remained  inclined  to  judge  leni- 
ently that  which  it  had  recently  applauded  warmly.  Besides,  it  is  the 
tendency  of  severity,  wherever  unduly  proportioned  to  prevailing 
cympathies,  to  provoke  opposition  rather  than  win  obedience.  It  wis 
natural,  therefore,  that  ordinances  so  rigorous  should  fall  into  abey- 
ance, and  that  it  should  have  become  gradually  the  usual  rule  of  the 
law,  as  it  virtually  remains  now,  that  no  one  should  be  punished  for 
mere  drunkenness,  even  in  public,  unless  he  joined  with  it  a  riotous  or 
indecent  conduct.  The  drunken  individual,  otherwise.,  is  merely  takm 
into  custody  for  his  own  protection.  But  meu's  minds  have  grown 
uneasy  under  the  inheritance  of  ideas  in  the  prevalent  assent  to  which 
they  no  longer  participate;  and  hence  a  striving  after  some  means  of 
remedy  which  they  cannot  find  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  law, 
wlule  it  seems  still  impossible,  if  it  would  be  advantageous,  to  revive 
the  now  obsolete,  and  never  efficient,  enactments  of  the  seventeoitli 
oentury,  or  of  the  times  before  it.  It  is,  therefore^  in  search  of  some- 
thing b^ond  the  law,  to  attain  what  they  justly  believe  to  be  an  objeot 

•  SUt  Ace.  €f  SooUand,  rcl,  xl.  p.  5ia. 
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of  vital  interest  noder  the  law,  that  they  have  resorted  to  the  new  pre- 
text of  an  insanity,  and  that  the  seclusion  of  the  lunatic  asylum  has 
been  sought  to  be  enforced  as  a  substitute  for  the  discipline  of  the 
mulct  and  the  gaol.  Not  that  this  resort  has  received  any  universal 
approvaL  On  the  contrary,  there  are,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  many  thinking  men  within  the  profession,  as  there  are  myriads 
beyond  it,  who  are  as  Uttle  satisfied  as  ourselves  with  what  they 
regard  as  a  mere  evasion  of  a  difficulty,  which  it  would  bo  better  to 
encounter  downrightly  and  in  its  real  aspect. 

But  an  intermediate  provision,  between  the  lunatic  asfylum  and  the 
gaol,  baa,  it  is  well  known,  for  long  existed  in  this  and  in  other  coun- 
tries^ in  the  shape  of  places  of  voluntary  retreat,  into  which  the  intem- 
perate drinker,  either  at  his  own  motion  or  at  the  instigation  of  his 
friends,  has  been  induced  to  retire,  with  the  view  of  entirely  separating 
himself  from  the  means  of  indulging  his  propensity,  the  choice  being 
rather  to  rely  for  success  on  difficulties  interposed  by  others  than  on 
the  vigilance  of  his  own  conscience.  Sometimes  retreats  of  this  de- 
scription have  been  merely  a  temporary  residence  in  the  house  of 
aome  individual,  where  only  one  or  two  inmates  were  received,  and 
where  there  was  little  advantage  beyond  the  breaking-up  of  old  asso- 
dationsy  and  little  restraint  besides  that  of  the  generally  remote 
locality  selected,  the  secludedness  of  which  rendered  access  to  the 
ordinary  temptations  of  the  drinker  less  easily  attainable.  Sometimes, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  retreats,  instead  of  being  restricted  to  this 
limited  and  private  character,  rose  more  into  that  of  a  specially  con- 
stituted edtablishment,  having  for  its  immediate  object  the  reception 
and  cure  of  the  drunkard.  Of  such  establishments,  none  of  which  are 
as  yet  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  to  prove  that  they  are  considered  to 
supply  adequately  a  generally  recognised  want,  we  believe  that  one  or 
two  now  exist  in  England,  and  a  few  also  in  Scotland,  with  the  latter 
of  which  we  chance  to  be  the  more  familiarly  acquainted.  Of  the  two 
principal  establishments  in  Scotland  known  to  us,  the  one  is  in  the 
litUe  county  of  Clackmannan,  where  it  has  existed  for  about  ten 
years,  and  with  a  number  of  inmates,  of  either  sex,  usually  ranging 
at  about  twelve.  It  has  not  hitherto  l>oasted  of  many  cures,  though 
the  proprietor,  who  is  not  a  medical  man,  pleads  that  they  can  be 
effected  if  the  will  be  exerted :  by  which  we  are  of  course  to  under- 
stand, if  it  be  exerted  in  the  proper  direction.  Some  of  the  in- 
mates have  resided  there  for  years.  The  other  establishment,  which, 
nnlike  the  former,  is  the  property  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  medical  practitioner,  is  in  the  island  of  Skye,  where  it  has  recently 
resumed  its  function  after  a  partial  interruption,  and  is  for  males  ex- 
clusively. The  terms  in  both  are  about  a  hundred  guineas  yearly,  so 
that  it  is  manifestly  only  those  who  have  a  moderate  independence  who 
can  take  advantage  of  them.  An  establishment  of  a  widely  divergent 
description  is  the  so-called  House  of  Refuge  in  Edinburgh,  which^  in 
addition  to  its  leading  design  as  a  place  of  shelter  and  relief  for  the 
poor,  receives  into  its  care  a  number  of  intemperate  drinkers  of  both 
sexes,  and   of  different  classes,  though  nearly  exclusively  of  those 
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ap^roftohing  to  that  inferior  grade  o^  society^  which,  we  have  Bkmdj 
insiBted,  is  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  such  arraogementa, 
and  least  of  all,  if  the  adminioQ  be  henceforward  to  be  giren  under 
the  ascription  of  insanity.  The  scak  of  charges  in  this  establishnient 
ia  graduated  aooording  to  the  more  humble  means  of  the  appiioants^ 
but  all  are  treated  judioaoosly  and  kindlj;  while  the  genoral  manage- 
meml,  under  a  committee  of  the  principal  judges,  magistnitefl^  and 
resident  gentry  and  citisMis,.  many  of  wlM>m  intenrraie  aetively,  akng^ 
with  the  more  immediate  superintendence  of  an  ezporienoed  medionl 
attendant,  who  can  always  oommand  the  aid  <^  one  of  the  leadmg 
physicians  of  the  city  aj^xnnted  as  his  consultant,  leares  nothing  to 
be  desired  that  is  likely  to  be  amended  under  any  other  ar- 
rangement. 

It  is,  howeyer,  across  the  Atlantic,  and  to  Binghampton,  a  town  of 
about  ten  thousand  inhabitants  in  tiie  State  of  New  York,  that  w« 
must  pass,  in  order  to  meet  with  the  most  remarkable  example  extant 
of  an  asylum  for  the  drunkmi.  We  chance  to  have  before  us  an 
account  of  the  laying  of  the  oomer-stone  of  the  buildtng  designed  for 
this  purpoee>  whu^  took  place  in  18d8;  as  well  as  a  drawing  of  the 
edifice  in  its  completed  condition.  Dr.  L  Edward  Turner,  of  New 
Tork,  whose  eneigy  and  philanthropy  have  rendered  him  the  main 
instrument  in  its  foundation,  does  not  af^aear  to  consider  the  pco- 
pensity  to  inebriety  as  in  itself  an  actual  insanity,  though  he  ref^rds 
the  habit  as  a  prdific  cause  of  insanity,  both  in  the  individual  and  in 
the  offspring.  He  views  it  rather  as  a  oonstitutioiial  disease,  of  whidi, 
like  Salvatori  and  Briihl-Oramer,  he  notes  a  certain  morbid  conditbn 
of  stomach  as  a  principal  and  peculiar  feature.  For  the  treatment  of 
this  disease,  the  lunatic  asylum  and  the  hospital,  it  is  aveired,  had 
alike  proved  inefficient,  and  a  spedal  institution  had  become  neces- 
sary. The  able  and  venerable  Dr.  John  Francis,  in  an  address  ddi- 
vered  on  the  occasion,  stated  beymid  this,  that  in  the  XTnited  States 
the  lunatic  asylums  are,  like  other  establishments,  beginning  to  reject 
the  class  of  inmates  in  question,  having  repeatedly  closed  their  doors 
against  them  as  incompatible  with  their  proper  design.  Dr.  Turner, 
in  urging  the  real  nature  of  the  necessity  thus  created,  states  that  he 
is  acquainted  with  many  men  who  had  occupied  high  positions  in  the 
Church,  the  8tate,  and  in  the  legal  and  medical  profemions,  who  had 
ceased  all  exercise  of  self-control  through  this  malady;  and  that  he 
had  also  the  names  of  more  than  four  hundred  women,  most  of  them 
educated  and  accomplished,  and  in  the  highest  walks  of  li^  all  of  whom 
are  similaily  infeeted.  The  institnticm  is  erected  byabody^if  subeeriben 
and  sharefaolders^  and  is  directed  by  a  board  of  tmoteoSL  Aft^  raisoig 
a  fund  of  more  than  fijfiy  thoosand  dollars,  the  board,  through  thair 
oorre^Mmding  secretary,  addreased  a  redaaation  to  the  Slate  legis- 
lature, suggesting,  though  we  su^eet  with  little  sncoesB»  that  a  half 
of  the  reveones  adsiDg  from  the  Bxdse  law  ehonidbe  af^nt^nriatBd  to 
the  nudntenanee  of  the  asylum,  on  the  |dea  that,  if  the  Stote  saactiona 
the  traffic  in  the  source  of  inebriety,  it  should  also  protect  socie^ 
from  the  outrages  of  the  inebriate.    The  site  of  the  cstwblishmepfc 
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oompiisea  250  acrea  of  laad,  in  a  pleasing  locality,  presented  hj  the 
citixens  of  Binghampton  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  has  heen  devoted. 
The  design  of  the  boilding  is  commensurate  in  grandeur  with  the. 
am]^  demesne  within  whi<£  it  has  been  placed*.  It  may  be  shortly 
described  as  a  stmctare  of  stone  and  brick,  365  feet  in  length,  in  the 
Tndor  style,  three  stories  high,  and  with  numerous  massive  embattled 
towers^  the  whole  executed  in  a  manner  which,  to  judge  from  the 
details,  can  scarcely  be  termed  less  than  magnificent.  The  asylum, 
though  not,  as  we  have  seen,  without  its  aspirations  towards  a  State 
endowment,  is  designed  to  be  a  self-supporting  institution,  in  which 
the  ri<^  will  be  required  to  pay  according  to  the  quality  of  their 
accommodation,  but  the  poor  are  to  be  admitted  without  charge. 
The  treatment  is  to  be  tonic,  in  connexion  with  a  total  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  liquors.  In  a  work*  published  in  1861,  the  edifice 
appears  to  ba  spoken  of  as  completed.  Already  implications  for 
admissiou  are  said  to  have  been  made  by  thousands,  and  other  similar 
institutions  are  reported  to  be  contemplated  in  other  States.  Our 
retreats  for  the  drunkard  in  this  country  are  indeed  insignificant 
beside  this  American  palace  of  the  dupes  of  Circe,  remarkable  at 
once  for  its  destination  and  for  the  extent  and  sumptuousness  of 
its  plan. 

Though  a  feeling  of  melancholy  starts  upon  us  when  we  contrast 
the  ^lendours  of  such  an  edifice  as  this  with  the  humiliating  asso- 
ciationa  connected  with  its  objects,  it  is  still  impossible  to.  doubt  that 
such  an  institution,  zealously  and  judiciously  conducted,  must  render 
valuable  services,  though,  in  too  many  instances,  the  benefits  likely 
to  accrue  &om  it  may  be  merely  of  a  negative  quality.  The  change 
of  scene,  the  breaking-up  of  former  opportunities,  the  removal  &om 
old  haunts  and  companionships,  the  consciousness  of  an  ever  near 
authority  that  may  be  little  displayed  but  that  must  be  respected,  the 
calming  effects  of  the  rural  and  other  gently  varied  occupations,  the 
regular  hours,  the  bracing  air  and  exercise,  the  insinuation  of  new 
olgects  of  concern,  the  absence  of  a  distressing  sense  of  inferiority  to 
the  rest  of  the  community,  the  fellowship  in  aims  and  hopes  and 
interests,  must  aU  tend,  first  to  subdue,  and  then  to  soothe,  to  invigo- 
rate, and  to  encourage.  In  union  with  thiff,  where  the  bodily  health 
has  suffered,  if  it  have  not  suffered  irremediably,  the  means  to  be 
adopted,  through  medical  treatment,  to  restore  it  from  its  depressed 
condition  to  its  original  elasticity,  may  be  hoped  to  exert  an  important 
influenca  Ere  long,  the  chastened  i^irit  may  be  expected  to  listen 
calmly  to  the  warnings  of  those  in  charge^  whose  office  it  will  be  more 
to  open  up  and  enliven  the  prospects  fiur  the  future  than  to  reprove  for 
the  past.  Thus,  as  the  chain  of  former  habits  is  gradually  unlinked, 
new  habits  will  be  sought  to  be  knit,  more  consistent  with  genuine 
individual  happiness  and  with  the  claims  of  social  duty.  And  when 
the  individual  quits  the  precincts  of  such  an  establishment,  for  the 
efficiency  of  which  we  have  imagined  no  easy  function,  to  be  performed 
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cursorily  or  at  raDdom,  it  will  be  with  no  painful  reminiscences  of  the 
loud  despair  and  the  mournful  scenes  of  deprivation,  which,  gloss  them 
as  we  may,  are  the  inevitable  adjuncts  of  the  ordinary  lunatic  asylum; 
and  it  will  be  with  no  sense  of  wrong  and  injustice  that  he  ^ould 
have  been  mixed  among  sufferers,  to  whose  state  his  own,  however 
melancholy,  he  was  conscious  bore  no  real  resemblance.  If  he  is  to 
retain  possession  at  his  exit  of  the  moral  and  physical  conquest  that 
it  has  been  hoped  to  achieve  for  him,  it  must  be  through  Uie  feeling 
that  he  is  at  peace  with  his  home  circle,  not  leas  than  at  peace  with 
himself.  Any  rankling  bitterness  of  recollection  that  might  survive 
would  but  remain  as  a  germ,  ready  to  spring  up  into  new  mischief  on 
every  occasion  that  flEivoured  it,  and  be  converted  into  a  pretext  or  an 
incitement  towards  new  excess. 

Thus  the  retreat  of  the  drunkard,  if  it  be  to  have  the  fullest 
prospects  of  benefit  for  him,  must  have  been  like  that  monastic 
seclusion  to  which  diffident  men  resort,  less  to  expiate  faults  than  to 
learn  to  practise  piety  and  wisdom,  and  to  escape  the  temptations  and 
follies  of  the  world;  and  like  that,  it  should  be  the  ofi&pring  of  a 
voluntary  abnegation.  But  unlike  the  inhabitant  of  the  monastery, 
the  recluse  must  be  admitted  to  rejoin  the  world,  when  again  purified 
and  strengthened  enough  to  sustain  its  trials.  Tet  all  is  not  en- 
couraging in  the  prospect  of  advantage  from  this  kind  of  seclusion. 
With  some,  no  real  reformation  having  been  effected,  the  habit  will 
have  been  stayed  only  because  its  gratification  has  been  obstructed, 
and  a  relapse  will  follow  close  upon  liberation.  With  others,  and 
especially  with  the  periodic  drinker,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are 
many  who,  however  occasionally  gross  their  debauches,  have  been  yet 
the  sole  sustainers  of  their  household  :  sometimes  by  their  own  actual 
exertions  during  their  intervals  of  sobriety ;  and  sometimes  by  their 
merely  nominal  position,  while  the  weal  of  the  family  was  maintained 
through  the  management  of  all  business  affedrs  by  subordinates.  In 
either  case,  it  is  possible  that  a  protracted  seclusion  might  at  once  prove 
ruinous,  where  ruin  might  have  been  deferred.  The  measure,  therefore, 
as  a  spontaneous  measure,  should  not  be  recommended  or  resorted  to, 
unless  with  the  concurrence  of  those  the  nearest  interested;  for  if 
there  be  a  difficulty  at  one  time  in  inducing  kindred  to  take  a  decided 
step  of  this  description,  there  may  be  hazard  in  urging  it,  or  in 
facilitating  it,  at  another. 

Such  institutions,  then,  must  continue  to  be,  as  they  have  hitherto 
been,  in  the  main  voluntary  institutions,  erected  by  benevolent  associa- 
tions or  by  private  enterprise,  and  proportioned  in  extent  and  degree 
of  costliness,  like  every  other  undertaking,  to  the  want  which  shall 
have  been  shown  to  be  felt  for  them  on  the  part  of  the  communitj. 
The  design  must  expand  as  the  appreciation  of  its  utility  declares 
itself.  It  cannot  be  forced  into  amplitude;  but  its  extension  will 
follow,  and  should  be  encouraged,  in  the  measure  that  its  advantages 
can  be  demonstrated.  But  they  may  be,  in  so  fleir,  institutions  ac- 
knowledged by  law ;  inasmuch  as,  while  our  jurisprudence  has  no^ 
considered  it  piTident  to  admit  intoxication  as  lessening  the  accoonta- 
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bility  for  any  crime  or  offeDce  committed  under  its  inflaence,  however 
little  be  the  doubt  that  the  actual  guilt  is  palliated  in  the  eye  of  the 
common  intelligence,  there  ought,  on  this  ground,  to  be  the  more 
anxiety  to  check  the  fault  of  drunkenness  itself  wherever  publicly 
o&nsiTe  and  flagrant ;  and  this,  so  soon  as  our  growing  civilization  has 
thoroughly  depoetized  the  vice,  by  diminishing  our  sympathies  for  the 
excesses  of  our  forefathers,  and  blunting  our  memory  of  them,  should 
be  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  infliction  of  those  penalties  which 
were  only  inoperative  before,  because  the  magnitude  of  the  oflence  was 
unseen  through  the  blinding  eflects  of  a  long  inheritance  of  prejudice. 
But  the  magistrate  might  be  authorized  to  permit  an  alternative 
between  submission  to  an  enforced  fine  for  drunkenness,  with  imprison- 
ment  in  the  common  gaol  and  at  the  public  charges  for  a  shorter 
period,  and  a  voluntary  stibjection  to  the  curative  discipline  of  the 
retreat  for  the  drunkard,  in  its  proper  sense  of  a  reformatory,  to  be 
undergone  at  the  proper  cost  of  the  offender  for  a  considerably  longer 
period ;  the  duration  of  the  seclusion,  however,  as  of  the  incarcemtion, 
being  beyond  the  option  of  the  offender,  and  being  extended  in  the 
measure  of  the  &*equency  with  which  the  openly  repeated  offence  has 
been  repeated*  Naturally,  the  civil  authority  might  be  considered  to 
have  a  right  to  superintend  the  management  of  an  institution  in  which 
a  vicarious  sentence  of  this  kind  was  under  consummation :  yet  it  is  a 
right  which  it  would  be  possibly  prudent  for  it  to  pretermit,  or  to  use 
forbearingly,  tmless  under  rare  exceptions;  contenting  itself  with 
exacting  security  that  the  stipulated  time  of  probation  should  be 
fulfilled,  and  remembering  that  the  institution  is  destined  to  be  no 
place  of  durance  for  common  crime.  As  to  any  further  step,  where 
notoriously  extreme  debasement  demanded  extreme  proceedings,  as  the 
law  finds  no  difficulty  in  assigning  the  estates  of  a  debtor  to  trustees, 
that  they  may  be  guarded  for  the  behoof  of  creditors,  it  seems  a 
reasonable,  and  may  often  be  a  necessary,  part  of  the  control  to  be 
exercised,  that  there  should  be  used  a  power  of  similarly  assigning  the 
property  of  a  prodigal,  as  once  provided  by  the  Roman  law,*  that  it  may 
be  permanently  protected  by  trustees  for  the  behoof  of  his  family. 
But  the  legal  executive  would  have  no  right,  at  least  none  that  it 
would  be  expedient  to  assert,  to  interfere  with  insobriety  that  was  not 
indecently  flagrant,  or  to  pry  into  merely  private  and  personal  failures. 
Meanwhile,  the  doors  of  the  retreat  would  be  open  to  the  spontaneously 
penitent,  to  enter  or  to  withdraw  at  pleasure;  and  the  management  of 
each  establishment  would  be  safe,  because  its  credit  with  the  public 
would  rest  upon  its  proper  merits,  and  on  the  honest  and  effectual 
discharge  of  its  functions.  Were  the  institution  to  be  mainly  founded 
on  an  effort  at  benevolence,  like  that  at  Binghampton,  it  might  aim, 
like  it,  at  obtaining  a  surplus  of  revenue,  to  be  expended  on  the 
reception  of  the  poorer  drunkard. 

•  UlpUn  !■  nicer  in  his  distinctions  than  onr  modem  beliCTert  in  a  drunken  insanity : 
*  Scd  solent  hodie  Pnetores  vel  Prssides,  si  talem  hominem  invenerint,  qui  neqne  tempus 
neqne  finem  expensarum  habet,  sed  bona  sua  dilaoerando  et  disdpando  pnrfbdit,  cura- 
tor«m  ei  dare  extrntpU)  fwrioH :  et  tamdin  enint  ambo  in  euratione«  quamdtn  rel  fiiriosus 
taitiuaem,  rel  me  tano$  mort$  reoeperit.**— Corp.  JnrifCiT. :  Digettor.,  lib.  xxrii.  tit.  z.  i  U 
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We  want,  then,  refbrmatories,  and  not  asydnmfl,  te  meet  this  sla- 
pendous  evil ;  and  we  deeure  these  to  be,  to  the.extent  we  haveioMgiaed, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  law  and  utilised  by  the  law,  wUe  superia- 
tended,  where  saperintendenoeis  neeeasary,  hy  the  ordinaTy,  aad.heoe 
apprc^riate,  civil  magistrate.  Above  all,  it.  is  pre^mitiania&^flandL.as 
cure,  or  rather  than  cure,  fahat  la  chiefly  wanted.  Bat  if  the  tine  be 
not  ripe  for  su(^  a  disposition  of  the  law,  we  must  atill  await  Ae 
arrival  of  an  amount  of  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  ite 
utility  and  justice,  which  will  then  be  received  as  only  another  tern. 
for  its  necessity.  Neither  need  we  await  this  time  with  our  hands 
folded,  for  we  are  not  helpless  now,  nor  are  all  other  aonroeft  of  hope 
shut  out  firom  us.  If  we  seek  a  title  to  be  convinced  of  the  imnwaae 
change  which  has  already  taken  place  in  the  g^aecal  estimation  of  tl» 
worth  of  drinking  habits  and  {H^ctioes,  and  if  we  thence  justly  aognr 
something  still  better  for  the  future,  we  may  proceed  afeo  upon  so 
solitary  source  of  confidence,  for  we  are  aware  of  many  otlusr  mo- 
mentous improvements  which  the  growth  of  enlightauueat  has  pca- 
vailed  in  securing  for  us,  most  of  which  must  have  been  at  one  time 
as  unanticipated  by  our  progenitors  as  they  are  now  invaluaUe  to 
ourselves.  The  history  is  not  yet  old  when  Christians,  profioasing  a 
religion  of  love  and  charity,  in  the  name  of  that  love  and  chanty 
burned  their  fellow-Christiana  Down  to  still  a  leoent  time,  all  the 
piety  and  knowledge,  of.  nearly  all  countries,  did  not  suffice  4o  prevent 
the  most  pious  «md  the  most  enlightened  from  holding  last  to  a  belief 
in  witchcraft,  to  which  they  ofiSn^  up  innumerable  victims  by  £re :  of 
which  sad  examples  occur  to  us  in  the  eiceoutions  at  Wiiisburg,  fnm 
1627  to  1629,  where  157  so-^led  witches. suffered,  and  in  thooe  at 
Bamberg  in  1659,  where  the  cruel  destruction  reached  the  inerediye 
number  of  a  thousand;  a  truer  and  m^e  atrocious  pyxomania  fay  £u*, 
on  the  part  of  tlie  judges,  with  regard  to  their  fellow-men,  than  has.  ever 
existed  since  on  the  part  of  the  alleged  insane,  and  with  reference  to 
houses  and  farmyards.  Almost  in  our  own  day,  it  was  the  anivecBal 
rule  of  society  that  every  one  should  be  prepared  to  allow  a  haaiy  wood 
to  involve  the  hazard  of  bis  life;  and  the  virtual  homicidal  mania  of 
the  duel,  among  the  best  and  the  noblest,  had  its  murders^  and  made 
its  widows  and  orphans,  under  the  name  of  honour. 

A  like  sanguinaxy  q)irit,  as  cruel  and  as  s^ieeless,  gave,  to  yoimae 
our  instances,  for  long  such  a  rigour  to  our  laws,  that  the  punielaaant 
of  death  was  awarded  indifferently  to  the  most  trivial  and  to  tibe  most 
heinous  offences,  with  slight  effect  in  repressing  either;  and  we  have 
ourselves  conversed  with  an  individual  who,  about  17S4,  aaw  fifteen 
men  executed  at  once  before  Newgate  (probably  the  aame  eaeontiop 
as  that  alluded  to  by  Boswell  in  his  '  Life  of  Johnson'),  while  Sydn^ 
Smith,  so  late  as  1813,  asks  a  poEson  to  whom  he  is  writii^  to  ''oon- 
ceive  the  horror  of  fourteen  men  hung  yeeterday.**  Nor  was  this 
exhibition  one,  the  melancholy  inconsiderateness  of  which  was  only 
rarely  exceeded.  It  is  scarcely  less  recent  that  the  palaces  of  our 
nobility,  and  of  royalty  itself  were  used  as  gaming-houses,  where 
statesmen  were  not  ashamed  to  ri^  fortunes  upon  a  die,  and  sm^iqg 
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Iftdies  and  gentlemen  oddreesed  tkemadms  to  woik  esoh  othcT^s-mm 
-mt  vurds.  Aad^  with  our  better  knowledge,  aBdourinoie  hninaiiiBed 
•fmimera,  ^^e  ^xiiis  of  our  Adranchig  cdviliuktion^  we  here  ohanged 
all  thk,  ahaU  venot  hope  alM>  our  ^KTourable  ohmtge,  as  the  time  re- 
oedea  when  ardent  spirits,  ranking  almost  as  a  panaoea,  were  jndgad  ao- 
peemely  fitted  to  atraogthen  and  to  ease  toil,  to  save  ^m  the  e&cts  of 
iieat  and  cold,  to  tepel  the  ride  of  infeotion,  aad  to  onre  manj  forms  of 
aetoal  dinaaae;  aad  were  esteemed  besides  the  best  of  all  means  to  cheer 
oar  gloomy  horns  and  to  adorn  our  happy  ones?  It  beeaaie  no 
wonder,  then,  that  they  were  so  lavished,  that,  as  moderation  was 
reckoaed  a  mean  and  fboliiii  aaoedciBm,  so  conTivkdity  was  accounted 
a  virtae,  strength  ofaodaranoe  a  triomph,  and  the  want  of  ita  provoca- 
tioii  to  eoatempt,  while  intempM'anoe  a  laudable  joUxty,  or,  at  the  most, 
an  naiable  iuliag.  The  dbnmfcen  eczoess  which  ooBsistently  followed 
on  the  prevalence  of  aadi  notions,  the  fsrtile  origin  of  an  nnflftMing 
medley  of  drinking  customs,  was  not  more  an  iznanity  than  religious 
pmaacutloo,  or  eaperstitiim,  or  rigour  in  our  judges,  or  the  point  of 
honear,  or  gaming,  each  more  unwise  than  the  other,  was  an  inaaniiy. 
It  wasTather,  like  tikem^  a  prone  and  natural  Becpanoe,  belonging  to 
our  manners,  and  preserving  ever  a  due  proportion  to  its  cause. 
Already,  as  the  infinenoe  of  that  cause  sensibly  declines  among  the 
higher  classes,  the  intensity  of  the  result  as  notably  diminishes;  nor 
have  the  lower  clanaosj  happily,  bodied  to  partio^te  largely  in  the 
improvement. 

I>ninkenneai,  then,  is  but  a  trait  left  to  as  of  a  lower  civiliaation. 
High  crviliaation  is  not  mere  literary  knowledge,  or  Tefinement  of 
manners,  or  purity  of  morals.  Any  of  these  may  exist  separately,  or 
with  but  little  support  firom  the  others.  It  is  the  harmonious  junction 
of  all  the  three.  As  we  acknowledge  this  the  more,  and  as  its  realiza- 
tion advances  the  more  among  us,  its  boons  will  become  extended.  Let 
aa  atrfve  towards  these,  in  the  issues  before  us,  not  by  giving  vogue  to 
a  fidlaey,  but  by  inculcating  detestation  of  a  vice.  If  we  proceed  other- 
wiae,  we  shall  have  no  enduring  sncceas,  and  we  shall  deserve  none. 
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A  TnaUse  <m  ike  Surgical  Diteasee  of^  Eye,  By  H.  Hatkes  Wal- 
ton, Burgeon  to  the  Central  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  &c.  d^ 
—Loadon,  1861.     8vo,  pp.  686. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  woric  by  Mr.  Walton,  published  in  185S, 
under  the  title  of  *  Operative  Ophthalmic  Suigeiy  ;*  which  was  received 
by  the  profession  as  a  good  practical  introduction  to  the  study  of  those 
eye-diseaseB  which  more  immediately  call  for  surgical  interference.  In 
the  truest  sense  it  is  a  new  edition.  The  history  of  ophthalmic  sur- 
gery, which  foraieriy  oecu^ed  fody-aix  pages,  has  been  omitted.  Many 
of  the  chf^Hmrs  have  been  thoroughly  revised,  or  recast.  Those  on 
the  use  of  chloroform  in  ophthalmic  surgery,  on  affections  of  the  ex- 
creting lacrjrmal  organs,  on  strabismus,  and  on  incision  of  l^e  con- 
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janotiva  in  punilent  ophthalmia,  haTe  heon  re-written ;  while  entirelj 
new  chapters  have  been  added,  on  the  use  of  the  eye-doncfae,  cm  sjm^ 
pathetic  inflammation  of  the  eyeball,  on  orbital  and  intra-cranial 
aneurisms,  on  iridectomy  and  other  operations  for  the  cure  of  glao* 
coma,  and  on  the  ophthalmoscope. 

We  purpose  shortly  to  direct  attention  to  some  portions  of  Mr. 
Walton's  work,  bearing  on  subjects  of  great  practical  interest,  on 
which  new  light  has  been  shed  by  recent  investigation,  or  on  whidi 
our  author  has  deemed  it  well  to  change  from  the  views  adopted  in  his 
first  edition. 

Our  readers  must  be  aware  that,  while  every  other  means  is  in 
general  found  fruitless,  two  methods  of  treatment  are  available  in 
.cases  of  that  insidious  and  very  serious  internal  inflammation  of  one 
eye  which  results  from  previous  injury  of  the  other,  and  which  has 
received  the  name  of  sthpathetic  OPHTHALmns.  The  one  is  free 
incision  of  the  injured  eye,  with  removal  of  a  portion  of  its  oome% 
so  as  to  give  exit  to  any  foreign  body  which  may  be  concealed  within 
its  tunics;  and  the  other,  extirpation  of  the  injured  eyebalL  On  this 
important  point  of  practice  Mr.  Walton  expresses  himself  as  follows : 

**  No  general  treatment,  no  local  application,  no  dietary  system,  b  of  ayall 
in  checking  unequivocal  sympathetic  ophthalmitis.  Nothmg  of  the  kind  can 
be  depended  on ;  and  while  1  thus  speak  from  my  own  observation,  I  endorse 
the  statement  of  all  trustworthy  obserrers.  The  affection  can  be  stopped,  or 
subdued,  only  by  surgical  treatment.  A  portion  of  the  eyeball  must  be 
removed,  whereby  the  products  which  have  set  up  the  irritation,  or  the  cre- 
taceous or  ossified  tissue  which  has  acted  as  a  foreign  body,  may  be  got  rid 
of,  or  extirpation  resorted  to.  When  done  early,  this  practice  works  wonders. 
If  adopted  before  the  sympathetic  action  has  induced  palpable  structural 
changes,  it  will  be  all-effectual.  At  later  stages,  it  may  arrest  progress,  and 
stay  the  destruction.  Even  when  the  pnpil  has  become  adherent  to  the  cap- 
sule of  the  lens,  and  the  iris  dull,  I  have  seen  a  check 

''  Hemoving  a  portion  of  the  eyeball  will  generally  suffice,  as  it  is  frequently 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye  that  the  centre  of  the  morbid  action  is  seatecL 
I  have  very  frequently  found  the  vitreous  humour  healthy ;  this  poition  of 
the  eye,  therefore,  not  being  spoiled.  With  the  reduction  of  the  eyeball 
only,  the  deformity  is  very  much  less,  and  the  case  is  better  fitted  for  an  arti- 
ficial eye :  and,  in  the  early  years  of  life,  the  destined  growth  of  the  orbit  is 
less  interfered  with. 

"  When  the  entire  eyeball  is  disorganized,  posteriorly  as  well  as  anteriorly, 
especially  when  there  is  general  enlargement,  extirpation  is  the  course  to  be 
adopted/'  (p.  115.) 

*' Extirpation  of  the  eyeball  within  the  ocular  sheath  ....  is  what  would 

be  called  a  more  brilliant  proceeding  than  abscission Yet  I  am  quite 

sure  that,  if  the  patient's  ultimate  welfare  be  considered,  its  adoption  should 
be  the  rare  exception.  Even  a  button  of  collapsed  tissues  is  far  better  than 
none,  and  a  slightly  reduced  eyeball  is  vastly  superior  to  an  empty  orbit ;  and 
I  think  it  better  that  these  should  be  secured,  ii  it  be  even  at  the  expense  of 
longer  time. 

"But  will  abscission  confer  advantages  equally  lasting  with  extirpation,  is  a 
question  likely  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  practical  man.  Answeriiiff  from 
my  own  experience,  I  say.  Yes.  In  no  cases  in  which  I  have  sdeoted  it  as 
the  proper  operation  have  I  been  disappointed."  (p.  116.) 
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The  latter  part  of  Chapter  IX.  and  the  whole  of  Chapter  X.  are 
devoted  to  pulsating  disease  iu  the  obbit  (till  lately  deemed  anea- 
r3rsmal),a  subject  of  great  interest;  on  the  pathology  of  which  new  and 
important  light  has  been  breaking  in,  while  much  remains  to  be  in- 
vestigated. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  cases  recorded  by 
Mr.  Travers  in  the  second,  and  by  Mr.  Dalrymple  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
tlie  'Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,'  which  were  regarded  by  these  g«i« 
tiemen  as  instances  of  aneurysm  by  anastomosis  in  the  orbit,  and  which 
were  cured  by  tying  the  common  carotid.  The  possibility  of  an  aneurysm 
fay  anastomosis  in  the  orbit  is  not  denied;  indeed,  a  case  in  an  infant 
of  two  months,  under  Mr.  Walton's  care,  cured  by  ligature  of  the 
carotid,  goes  to  establish  the  fact  of  its  occurring  as  a  congenital  affec* 
iton.  Still,  it  has  been  distinctly  shown,  by  recent  observers,  that  all 
the  symptoms  cmce  regarded  as  diagnostic  of  aneurysm  by  anastomosis 
in  the  orbit — such  as  the  sensation  of  a  sudden  snap  in  the  head,  pro- 
trusion and  tension  of  the  eyeball,  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  varicosity 
ai  the  conjunctiva,  throbbing  of  the  orbital  bloodvessels  sensible  to 
touch  and  sight,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  orbit,  whixsing  noise  in  the 
head  synchronous  with  the  pulse,  obscurity  of  vision,  aneurysmal  bruit 
heard  on  application  of  the  stethoscope,  diminution  of  the  exoph- 
thalmos on  pressing  back  the  eye,  and  cessation  of  the  throbbing  of 
the  vessels  by  pressure  over  the  common  carotid  in  the  neck — may  arise 
from  causes  in  which  aneurysm  by  anastomosis,  or  aneurysm  of  any 
kind,  has  no  part. 

The  &ct8  and  reasonings  on  which  this  important  conclusion  is 
£)unded  are  given  in  a  condensed  form  by  Mr.  Walton,  while  reference 
Is  made  to  most  of  the  original  authors  whose  observations  and  dis- 
sections have  led  to  the  change  from  the  doctrine  of  Travers  and  Dal- 
rymple. This  change  the  profession  owes  in  a  considerable  measure 
to  Mr.  Nunneley,  who,  referring  to  the  cases  of  those  gentlemen, 
nukes  the  following  statement  in  a  paper  in  the  forty-second  volume 
of  the  '  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions': 

"  In  hardly  one  particular  do  these  cases  of  disease  in  the  orbit  resemble 
aneurysm  by  dilatation,  or  enlargement  of  the  small  bloodvessels  in  an^  other 
part  of  the  body.  1st.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  aneurysm  by  anastomosis  is  ever 
dev^ped  unless  it  has  a  congenital  origin.  2nd.  Aneurysm  by  anastomosis 
dees  not  appear  suddenly ;  and  when  it  is  noticed,  its  increase  is  usually  slow 
and  gradoaL  3rd.  It  is  not  caused  by  direct  violence.  4th.  All  the  blood- 
vessels in  the  neighbourhood  of  aneurysm  hj  anastomosis  appear  to  participate 
more  or  less  in  the  increased  action,  as  active  agents,  and  not  merely  as  pas- 
sively dilated  tubes.  5th.  It  is  almost  always,  if  not  invariably,  connected 
with  the  cutaneous  or  subcutaneous  tissues.  6th.  The  result,  where  a  single 
laree  distant  artery  has  been  tied  in  anearysm  by  anastomosis,  is  not  such  as 
to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  all  pulsation  and  tumefaction  would  instantly 
disappear  on  ligature  of  the  carotid,  if  such  a  disease  existed  in  the  orbit ; 
thoi^fli  a  cure  might  follow,  the  effect  would  be  gradual." 

Taking  the  whole  that  has  been  recorded  into  account,  it  seems  to 
be  estabUshed  that  exophthalmos  with  orbital  pulsation,  and  bruit  ds 
/arge,  may  arise  from  the  following  causes: 
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1.  OoBgeaital  aneoryBiD  by  Muustomosaa^.   (Waiioii*) 

2.  True  aneurysA  of  th»  ophthalmie  Mrtory ;  eiiber  wpoiatKDB^fom 
(Outbrie),  or  traumatic  (^isk) 

3.  Dilatation  of  the  carotid  where  ii  iauae  fix>m  itscaaal  in  tiie- 
temporal  bone,  with  coagula  around  and  within  the  dilated  part,  and 
an  atbnNMBatoaa  and  dikfced  sUte  of  the  ej^thaLnie  avtety*    (Nim- 
naley.) 

4.  Inflammation  of  the  cacvemeiM  and  other  auHiaea  of  the  ^iia 
mater,  with  ocagula  in  their  canala,  and  vaciooaer  nnltrywnt  of  the-, 
ophthalmic  -fein*    (Hiilke.) 

Which  of  these  causae  occurs  most  frequently)  remainete  beshewiL 
by  fotare  observi^D;  We  shall  not  be  surprised,  if  it  tuniB  out  to- 
be  the  last-mentioned;  namriy,  obstmokioti  to  the  rsterm  of  the  bleed 
from  Uie  orlnt  threuf^  one  or  other  of  the  Teins  or  sinnses ;  a  state: 
of  matters  which  will  necessarify  give  rise  to  an  incnoassd  qnantifty  olT 
blood  in  the  orbit,  an  angOMnted  pulsatory  movement  of  the  faraoehes^ 
of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  and  a  thrusting  forwards  of  the  efreball  and 
eyelids. 

'*It  will  be  an  interestiBj^  subject  for  future  investigation,'*  obeerres  Ifr. 
Wahoii)  **  to  ascertain  the  signs  liy  whieh  intnHSBaisl  sndeihttai  aueuijesM^ 
mi^  be  distingoished  from  eush  othei;  and  frosi  obstmotieB  to  the  retnra  of 
blood  by  the  o^^tfaahnic  Teuk  It  seons  probable  that,  in  the  cases  whidi 
most  closely  simulate  aneurysm  by  anastomosis — as  when  the  pulsation  seems 
to  spread  lieyond  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  or  where  it  reappears  after  ligature, 
of  tne  carotid— the  causes  will  be  found  to  be  venous  obstructions,  either  from 
pressure  on  the  ophthalmic  vein  or  from  disease  in  the  caTcmous  sinus ;  and 
^en  the  affootion  has  a  traumatic  origin  from  blews  en  the  head,  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  oarotid  artery  that  is  iigered  when  in  otese  rebtiafB  with  the 
bene  in  the  oavemoes  sinis^  than  the  ophthahme,  lod^psd  in  the  soft  tisanes  oi 
the  orbit,  so  that  I  ^ould  expect  the  intxa>eraBial  ongm  of  wbitalpulsation  to 
be  by  far  the  most  frequent.''^  (p.  238.) 

Out  of  fourteen  cases  referred  to  by  Mr.  Waltcm,  in  which  ligatare* 
of  the  carotid  was  performed,  a. cure  appeara  to  have  been  obtamedin 
twelve.  A  fatal  result  followed  the  <^Mratitti  in  two  oaesa  only  ;  in 
oney  from  hsBmorrhags.;  in  another,  from  continued  inflammation  of 
the  dura  mater. 

An  inqMurtant  faet,  net  noticed  by  Mn  Walton,  is,  that  a  qpontaneooe 
cure  has  sonK^imee  taken  place.  An  instance  of  thi%  xek^ed  hj  Dr. 
Kske,  of  St.  John's^  New  Brunswiok,  will  be  found  in  the  '  DuUib 
Medical  Press'  for  August  24,  1859,  copied  from  the 'New  York 
Journal  of  Medicine.'  The  patient  was  a  female,  aged  forty ;  the 
disease,  which  afiected  the  left  orbit,  began  with  the  feeling  of  a  sudden 
snap,  followed  by  immediate  protrusion  of  the  globe,  cedematous 
swelling  of  the  lids,  and  loss  of  vision  on  the  afleeted  aide;  after  three 
weeks  a.small  pulsating  tumour  appeared  under  the  anperdliary  ridge; 
it  soon  increased,  and  became  so  distinet  as  to  be  seen  at  sevend  yarded 
distance.  The  patient  had  a  constant  whizEing  noise  in  the  ear. 
Pressure  on  the  common  carotid  immediaitdy  sKiested  the  pulaatioB  of 
Uie  tuaear.  The  patient  dselined  to  have  the  artery  tiscL  By  and 
bye,  some  favourable  changes  tocdc  place;  the  angular  vein,  wln^  had 
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been  veiy  tuigid,  became  collapsed,  and  there  was  less  thrill  in  the 
tanMiar.  Dunng  the  next  four  jears,  there  was  a  slight  incre&se  in 
its  size;  but  nothing  of  importance  occnrred,  till  Dr.  Fiske  was  called 
one  day  in  great  ha^  to  see  the  patient,  as  she  was  very  ill  He  found 
the  paleation  had  entirely  ceased,  and  the  distended  veins  had  col* 
lapaed.  The  pain  in  the  head,  which  was  great,  was  relieved  in  a  few 
hoar%  the  whizzing  sound  ceased  altogether,  the  pulsation  never  re- 
totnad,  and  in  the  conrse  of  three  months  the  tumour  entirely  wasted 
avay.  What  for  six  yeass  had  been  a  great  deformity,  and  a  cause  of 
much  distress^  had  in  a  very  short  time,  been  entirely  obviated,  without 
tiie  ioterfereooe  of  art.  The  eye  was  restored  to  its  natural  position, 
a&d  excepting  the  loss  of  vision  in  the  affected  oxgan,  th^ne  were  no 
remaining,  ill  consequences. 

Sock  a  case  appears  to  strengthen  the  conjecture  we  have  already 
hiatad  at — namd.y,  that  pulsating  disease  in  the  orbit  is  probably  in 
naost  iaslanoes  the  result  of  a  clot-like  deposit  from  the  blood  in  one 
of  the  veins  or  sinuses  leading  from  the  eye  towards  the  jugular:  a 
cause  undeniably  of  a  dangerous  nature,  but  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
a  naimcal  care. 

"When  examining  a  vein  which  is  plagged  by  a  tough  and  adhering 
ooagulimi/'  observes  Dr.  Humphry,  "  one  can  soarcelv  be  persuaded  tliat  the 
circulatiaiL  could  ever  have  been  re-established  thiougli  it,  if  the  patient  had 
sasvived ;  yetiheie  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  does  take  plaoe,  and  tnat  a  vessel 
may  in  process  of  time  resume  its  functions,  and  be  restored  nearly,  if  not 
entirely,  to  its  natural  condition,  after  its  chamiel  has  been  completely  or  to  a 
considerable  extent  blocked  up  by  a  clot."  ....  "The  clots,"  he  adds,  "may 
soften  and  become  intimately  connected  with  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  may 
lead  to  the  complete  and  permanent  obliteration  of  their  canals.  More  commonly; 
however,  they  are  removed,  or  shrink  into  delicate  bands  or  fibres^  which  offer 
little  or  no  obstmction  to  the  cireulation."* 

Sabstances  which  are  known  to  possess  an  influence  in  retarding 
the  coagnlation  of  fibrine,  such  as  ammonia,  are  exhibited  in  cases  in 
which  clotrlike  deposits  are  suspected  to  have  taken  place  during  life^ 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  operate  within  the  living  vessels  in  a 
similar  way  to  what  they  do  when  mixed  with  blood  removed  from  the 
body.  Moch  dependence  cannot  be  placed  on  such  medication.  Stilly 
the  urgency  of  the  disease  vindicates  a  trial  of  every  means  which 
holds  ont  a  prospect  of  being  of  use. 

The  object  in  tying  the  carotid  in  pnhating  disease  of  the  orbit,  is 
merely  to  reduce  for  a  time  the  contents  of  the  branches  of  the  oph- 
thalmic artery,  not  to  obliterate  these  vessels.  This  object  appears, 
in  one  instance,  to  have  been  accomplished  artificie^y,  without 
cutting  down  upon  or  tying  the  artery,  for  in  a  case  of  aneurysm  of 
the  ophthalonc  artery,  IVofesser  Gieppi,  of  Pbdua,  is  stated  to  have 
employed  digital  compression  of  the  carotid  with  success-t  Tedious, 
painfid,  and  uncertain  as  this  means  may  prove,  it  is  still  worthy  of 

•'On  the  OoftgQiBtion  of  the  Blood  in  the  Tenons  System  during  Lift,  pp.  18,  29. 
Ceaabridge,  lSft9. 

t  Quoted  from  the  Qiornale  d'Oftslmologia  ItalianOt  in  the  Lancet,  Sept  17th,  1859, 
pw  S86. 
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being  kept  ia  view,  although  in  a  case  in  which  it  was  lately  tried, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bowman,*  it  failed,  so  that  recourse  was  obliged 
at  last  to  be  had  to  the  ligature  of  the  carotid. 

Chapter  XIV.  is  devoted  to  the  Diseases  of  ths  Sxcft^riHO 
Lacrymal  Organs. 

Displacement  of  the  lower  punctnm  Mr.  Walton  distinguishes  as 
being  either  simple  eversion,  or  malposition  associated  with  structural 
change  in  the  tarsus.  When  the  displacement  is  simple,  he  reoom* 
mends  us  to  dissect  off  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  from  a  spot  just  pos- 
terior to  the  canaliculus,  regulating  the  amount  to  be  removed  by  the 
degree  of  the  eversiou.  £7  the  ensuing  contraction  the  eyelid  is 
restored  to  its  place,  and  the  previous  stillicidium  removed.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  displacement  of  the  punctum  the  tarsal  edge 
is  roimded  or  so  changed  by  chronic  inflammation,  that  re-adaptation 
of  parts  seems  impossible,  he  adopts  Mr.  Bowman's  plui  of  flitting  up 
the  punctum  and  canaliculus,  on  into  the  lacrymal  sac.  In  some  cases^ 
he  combines  the  two  methods,  ensuring  a  cure  not  attainable  by  any^ 
other  measures,  (p.  341.) 

Chronic  dacryocystitis  Mr.  Walton  treats  of  under  the  head  of 
"  Obstruction  of  the  Lacrymal  Duct  :*'  an  improper  title,  as  the  name 
"  lacrymal  duct"  has  long  been  appropriated  to  the  ducts  leading  from 
the  lacrymal  gland  to  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva.  He  regards  the 
disease  as  generally  of  scrofulous  origin*.  The  treatment  he  describes 
as  threefold :  constitutional,  such  as  will  restore  healthy  nutrition ; 
local,  such  as  will  abate  inflammation;  and  mechanical,  such  as  will 
remove  stricture  of  the  nasal  duct.  As  indicative  of  stricture,  he  relies 
on  the  two  following  symptoms : 

"  When  one  of  the  canalicnU  is  choked  at  the  inner  end,  espedaUy  the 
lower  one,  there  is,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  almost  invariably  stricture  of 
some  part  of  the  duct  as  well.  Again,  when  there  is  decided  thickening  of  the 
parts  over  and  about  the  lacrymal  sac,  so  that  the  edees  of  the  bones  cannot  be 

felt  as  in  health,  there  is  that  condition  that  needs  dilatation A  profuse 

discharge,  even  of  purulent  matter  through  the  puncta,  although  frequently 
associated  with  stricture,  is  not  in  itself,  as  I  have  frequently  ascerti^ed  lij 
actual  exploration,  an  unerring  sign  of  obstruction.  Again,  all  degrees  of 
narrowing  of  the  duct,  and  even  oomplete  ocolosion,  may  exist,  without  any 
escape  of  pus,  and  but  little  of  an^  secretion. 

"Being  satbfied,  from  any  circumstance,"  proceeds  our  author,  ''that 
dilatation  is  necessary,  we  must  proceed  to  effect  it  by  the  natural  channel ; 
this  is  done  by  getting  at  the  duct  through  the  lower  canaliculus.    The  first 

thing,  therefore,  is  to  slit  it  up,  and  to  maintain  it  open Mr.  Bowman, 

to  whom  we  owe  the  plan,  is,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  an  advoc»&te  for  gradual 
dilatation  with  probes  of  different  sizes.  The  process  is,  however,  as  I  find* 
tedious,  and  so  disa^eeable,  that  but  few  persons  in  pubUc  or  in  private  wfll 
submit  to  it  sufficiently  long.  ....  My  practice  in  general,  therefore,  is  to 
dilate  for  a  short  time  only,  using  in  the  first  instance  the  smaller  probe,  and 
afterwards  the  larger  one,  and  then  to  introduce  a  style. 

"  I  am  thorougblv  convinced  that  where  there  is  really  that  degree  of  cbai^ 
in  this  conduit  which  im[)eratively  calls  for  instrumental  treatment^  the 
wearing  of  a  style  is  the  less  irksome,  the  more  beneficial,  and  the  quicker  plan. 

*  Ophthalmio  Hotpital  Beports,  July,  18C1,  p.  i9i. 
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"  In  some  instances,  Trben  my  patient's  time  was  sliort,  I  hare  introduced 
the  style  at  once."  (p.  346.) 

3ir.  Walton  recommends  styles  of  pure  silver  to  be  kept,  of  dif- 
ferent diameters,  because  it  may  be  advisable  to  commence  with  a  small 
one.  The  figure  he  gives  of  the  style  which  he  employs  shows  a  piece 
of  silver  wire  about  a  thirteenth  of  an  inch  thick  and  two  inches  and 
a  quarter  long,  having  its  upper  end  fattened  and  bent  to  a  rounded 
right  angle.  The  flat  bent  portion  is  to  prevent  the  instrument  from 
slipping  out  of  sight,  and  lies  outside  the  lower  eyelid.  This  form  of 
style  was  proposed,  it  seems,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  when  ten  or  more  years 
ago  he  attempted  dilatation  through  the  sac  inside  the  eyelid,  and  with 
marked  success.  Mr.  Taylor^s  operation,  we  presume,  must  have  been 
the  same  as  was  recommended  by  Pouteau,  a  hundred  years  ago,  in 
the  following  terms : 

"  Une  jenne  dame  avoit  nn  anchilops  da  cot^  droit.  En  le  pressant  on 
faisoit  sortir  par  les  points  lacrymaux  une  s^rosit^  purulente.  Ayant  inutile- 
raaiX  tent^  ....  d'enfiler  les  points  lacrymaux,  il  me  restoit  ^  proposer 
Touverture  da  sac.  Je  n'osai  pas  cependant  le  faire,  parce  que  j'^tois  bien 
siir  de  trouver  la  plus  forte  opposition  ae  la  part  de  cette  dame.  lia  n6cessit6 
m'indiqua  la  route  suivante,  et  je  promis  a  m  malade  qu'on  ne  verroit  jamais 
aucone  trace  de  sa  maladie.  Je  plongeai  one  lancette  dans  le  sac  lacrymal,  en 
passant  entre  la  caruncule  laciymale  et  la  paupi^re  inf^rieure  int^rieorement. 
Je  donnai  h  la  lancette  une  direction  oblique  vers  le  fond  du  sac,  et  la  plongeai 
sans  crainte  assez  profond^ment :  le  pus  sortit  pas  les  c6t6s  de  la  lancette. 
Je  gliBsai  alors  une  sonde  ^  aiguille  snr  le  plat  de  la  lancette  dans  le  canal 
nasal ;  et  apr^s  avoir  retir6  la  lancette,  je  d6boachai  facilement  le  canal,  en 
poassant  la  sonde  perpendicidairement,  et  je  parvins  ainsi  dans  le  nez.  La 
malade  a  iH  parfaitement  gu^ric,  sans  autre  accident  qu'nn  petit  engoigement 
avec  ^chimose.  En  cherchant  quelles  pouvoient  en  etre  les  causes,  je  reconnns 
que  la  membrane  appellee  conjonctive  qui  recouvre  Tint^rienr  des  paupi^res,  et 
a  6tend  vers  le  fflobe  de  Toeil,  6tant  extremement  llU;be,  n'avoit  pas  616  assez 
incis^.  J'ai  eVit4  en  d'audres  occasions  cet  inconvenient,  en  augmentant 
rinoision  de  la  conjonctive  da  cot^  du  petit  angle  de  Toeil ;  ce  qui  se  fait  en 
retirant  la  lancette  vers  la  paupi^re  inf^rieure. 

"On  ne  peat  pas  contestcr  que  la  route  que  je  viens  d'indiquer  pour  par- 
venir  dans  le  sac  lacrymal,  n'ait  de  grands  avantages.  1.  Elle  laisse  les 
points  laorjmaux  dans  toute  leur  int^^t^.  2.  Elle  voide  les  matidres  puru- 
loites  contenues  dans  le  sac  lacrymal.  3.  II  ne  reste  apr^  elle  aucune  appa- 
rence  de  cicatrice.  4.  Elle  permet  de  se  servir  d'une  sonde  plus  grossc  et 
moins  flexible  que  celle  dont  on  le  sert  pour  les  points  lacrymaux,  et  on  peut 
porter  oette  sonde  plus  directement  oontre  les  obstacles  qui  embarrassent  le 
canal  nazal  Cette  m^thode  enfin  a  I'avantage  d'etre  tr^-facile  dans  la 
piatiqae."* 

So  fisLr  as  concerns  the  preservation  of  the  lower  pnnctum  and  canali- 
colas,  parts  not  diseased,  and  which  therefore,  agreeably  to  the  general 
principles  of  surgery,  ought,  if  possible,  not  to  be  int-erfered  with,  the 
method  of  Poatean  seems  to  be  superior  to  that  of  Mr.  Bowman.  If  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Taylor,  Fouteau's  method  was  attended  with  "  marked 
success,'*  why  was  it  abandoned  for  a  method  which  is  complicated  and 
tedious,  and  which  involves  the  destruction  of  parts  so  beautifully 
adapted  to  their  office  as  are  the  punctum  and  canaliculus)     It  is 

•  MtfUnges  d«  Chinugie,  par  M.  Claode  Footeau,  p.  100.    Lyon,  1760. 
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acknowledged  to  be  diffioult  to  keep  open  the  scat  of  gntier  left  after 
slitting  the  canaliculus,  the  adhesions  formed  hy  its  sides  requiring  to  be 
torn  up  from  day  to  day  witii  the  pvobe,  while  the  paactoKi  we-  do  not 
suppose  is  ey&[  restored  to  its  integrity^  but  ranains  disfigured  aad 
useless.  Mr.  Walt<m  urges,  thai  ''among  the  several  advantages  of 
dilating  an  obstmoted  duet  througK  the  natural  paangesy"  that  is,  iu. 
Mr.  Bowman's  method,  "  there  is  no  aftw  traoe  of  treatmaoty  no  nuuto- 
on  the  faoe^  no  stains,  no  fistula  to  heal  up,  no  sinuses  to  deatrDy." 
(p.  348.)  If  this  were  true  of  Mr.  Bowman's  method,,  it^  would  be 
equally  true  of  Pouteau's,  invented,  as  this  expxeaaly  was,  to  •  save  the 
beauty  of  the  '' jenae  dame  de  Lyoa."  But  Mr.  Walton's  atatement 
is  not  quite  correct  Ind^ble- traces  of  treatment  must  and  do  re- 
main in  the  state  of  the  punctum  and  oaaaticnlaa;  aad  we  havo' known 
Mr.  Bowman's  method  to  excite  severe  inflammation,  terminating  in 
abscess  of  the  sac,  which  burst  through  the  skin  above  the  tendon  of 
the  orbieularis  palpebrarum,^  and  left  a  trottbleeome.fiatola. 

In  cases  of  an  aonte  inflammatory  atta^  bmng  grafted  on  an  ob- 
slmcted  nasal  duet,  Mr.  Waltcm  proceeds  in  the  usual  way.  He  opois 
the  sac  through  the  skin,  and  introduces  a  style. 

As  for  probing  the  duct  from  the  nose,  in  the  manner  of  La  Forest, 
Morgan,  and  others,-  his  opinion  is,  that  ''the  difficulty  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, from .  the  anatomical  iutrieacies  of  the  part,  the  neoeesaiy 
tortuosity  of  the  instrument^  and  the  injury  to  the-  duet  tkai  is  inae- 
parable  from  the  opostiony  axe  more  than  sufficient  ta  baonh  it  ftona 
practice."  (p.  3M.) 

That  to  apprehend  the  presence  of  GbviCAL  Cohitea  in  its  eariy 
stage  requires  close  attention  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  is  gene- 
rally ackuowledged.  The  oculist  must  have  felt  himself  somewhat  of 
a  simpleton,  when  the  lady  who  had  been  consulting  him,  and.  whom 
he  had  pronounced  amaarotio,  told  him,-  aa  he  bowed  her  out  and 
reoehred  his  fee,  that'  she  understood,  her  disease  to  be  rather  eonieal 
cornea.  Mr.  Walton  has  found  ih»  ophthabBeseope  of  use  in  amiBting 
him  to  a  diagneais:^ — 


"  Soon  after  the  (^kihalmoscope  was  iairodnoed,"  he  sajs,  "Ii 
joong  woman  whose  defective  sight  could,  not  be  acooaated  for.  She  aeeaied 
near-sighted ;  but,  then,  concave  glasses  eoaioelj  gave  benefit.  I  now-  learned 
for  the  first  time  that  this  instrument  could  dsteet  the  cmiieal  change*  the  tene 
o^nise  of  the  impaired  visimi,  in  a  degree  so  ineipient,  that  in  tiie  &ni  inetiiioe 
I  had  failed  to  notice  it.  I  pointed  tbb  out  to  sone  of  mj  ocdteagoes*  Whm, 
the  reflection  from  the  instrument  was  made  to  play  about  the  cornea  at  diiie- 
rent  angles,  a  darkened  circle  was  seenontheaides  not  in  the  focus."  (p.  361.) 

Ho  notioe  is  here  taken  of  what- is  reeHy  the  most  remavkmlde  naam- 
^station  when  an  eye  afifiscted  with  ineipient  connal  cornea  is 
examined  with  the  ophthidmoeeope — ^namely,  ^le  diange  of  flgeve 
'v^ich  ihe  optic  diso  seems  to  undergo  aa  we^  paav  fh>o»  viewing  it 
through  the  normal  portion  of  the  oornb^  to  view  it  tineugk  ^» 
diseased  por^n,  ami  the  seddan  and  great  ctiminution  of  itaef^pereiit 
sue  when  seen  through  the  apex  of  the  cone 

"It  waslongsince  pointed oi^"  says  Mr.  Waltcn^  ^ bj  Sit  David  Brewster^ 
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tint  the  cone  is  not  qaite  regular,  but  more  or  less  undulated ;  and  this  is 
beat  shown  by  means  of  a  lens.  The  multiplying  effeet  is  due  to  this  in- 
e^tj."  (p.  362.) 

The  candle  or  catoptrical  test  affords  the  best  means  of  detecting 
the  irr^;QlArity  of  the  cone,  and  was  that  used  by  Brewster.  The 
image  of  the  candle,  aa  it  is  reflected  by  the  wrinkles  of  the  cone, 
appears  alternately  expanded  and  contracted. 

Mr.  Walton  notices  the  partial  benefit  which  the  eye  afifected  with 
conicity  of  the  cornea  derives  from  a  deep  concave  leus,  a  diaphragm, 
or  the  combination  of  these. 

"  I  was  not  a  little  pleased,"  he  adds,  "  when,  some  years  ago,  I  read  this 
paragraph  on  conical  cornea  in  the  late  Dr.  Hull's  work  on  the  '  Morbid  £yc/ 
'  In  as  bad  a  case  as  ever  I  saw,  I  have  known  most  benefit  received  through 
an  instrument  made  by  a  Mr.  Abraham,  an  optician,  in  Bartlettstreet,  Batl). 
It  is  formed  of  two  lenses,  with  an  adjustment.  The  farthest  and  largest  lens 
is  oonvex.  The  lens  near  the  eye  is  smidler  and  doubly  concave.'  i  imme- 
diately wrote  to  Mr.  Abndiam,  bkt  he  had  been  long  dcAd ;  his  son,  who  has 
left  Mth  and  earries  on  the  sane  trade  in  Clifton,  never  heard  of  his  faih^s 
ii^jcnuity."  (p.  370.) 

If  Mr.  Abraham's  costriyaince  was  mmsly  a  combination  of  a 
coDTez  ofaject-^asB  with  a  concave  eye-gla«8^  capable  of  being  moved 
nearer  to  or  &rther  from  each  oth^  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
Galilean  teleecope  or  opera  glass,  fbr  mush  is  the  well-known  con- 
stroetioa  of  the  optical  inatrument  to  which  these  names  are  given. 

Mr.  Walton  adds  his  testimony  in  h,Y<mr  of  giving  to  the  pnpil  of 
^e  eye  affected  with  conical  cornea  an  elongated  form,  like  the  pnpil 
of  a  cat,  by  tying  the  iris  to  the  upper  and  lower  edge  of  the  cornea, 
in  the  manner  practised  by  Mr.  Bowman  and  Mr.  Critchett : 

"  A  well-grown  and  robust  farmer's  daughter,  twenty-four  years  old,  was 
broui^t  to  me  by  Dr.  Forester  with  conical  cornea  iu  both  eyes.  In  the  left 
the  oisease  was  less  advanced,  and  she  could  yet  read  and  use  her  needle. 
l%e  cone  in  the  ri^ht  waa  so  prominent  that  the  apex  was  slightly  opaque, 
sad  all  nseful  vision  extinet.  She  could  not  count  my  fiagers.  I  made  a 
linear  pupil  directly  downwards  by  iriddesis.  A  fortnight  htter  I  operated 
above  in  the  same  manner  with  perfect  success.  I  tested  the  vision  directly 
that  the  inittidnHt;^'  of  the  eye  nad  passed  awav,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
finding  that  some  sight  had  been  restored ;  but  the  greatest  effect  was  when 
a  deep  concave  glass  was  used,  she  could  now  read  the  lar^e  words  in  title- 
pages.  Her^orore  this  aipplianoe  was  useless.  She  detenmned  to  return  to 
town  and  have  the  other  eye  operated  on  in  like  mamitf ,  should  it  get  more 
defective."  (p.  270.) 

The  subject  of  Cataeact  is  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  X^  Ml. 

The  cataract-knife  formerly  used  by  Mr.  Walton  was  one  in  which 
the  oottiDg  edge  met  the  baok  at  an  angle  of  no  leas  than  27^  He 
tells  us  he  ftmnd  this  breadth  too  great,  and  now  prefers  Beer's  km£9. 
In  it  the  cutting  edge  and  the  back  form  an  angle  of  only  15°. 

Speaking  of  the  errors  into  which  the  operator  is  apt  to  fall  in 
making  the  section  of  the  cornea,  Mr.  Walton  remaiics,  that 

*«The  most  oommon,  and  therefore  thai  to  be  most  guarded  against,  is  an 
iffefli  counteF'pvneiare ;  to  obviate  winch,  vecy  ingenious,  bit  very  uaeifiss, 
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and  even  injurious  instniments  have  been  invented  to  fix  the  globe  of  tbo  eye. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  contrivance  that  has  not  been  recommemkd. 
Certainly  the  most  efficient  and  safe  method,  when  an  operator  needs  suck 
assistance,  is  for  an  assistant  to  laj  hold  of  the  conjunctiva  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  ^eball,  with  a  pair  of  toothed  forceps,  as  has  been  much  recommended 
by  Mr.  France.  But  except  there  be  actual  necessity  for  any  such  he^  it 
should  not  be  employed,  from  the  pain  and  aunojance  it  causes.  I  have  h^ird 
patients  speak  of  it  as  the  worst  part  of  the  operation."  (p.  539.) 

We  consider  the  use  of  forceps  for  steadying  the  eye  in  the  ope- 
ration of  extraction,  proposed  by  Mr.  France,  a  valuable  improve- 
ment, enabling  the  surgeon  to  execute  the  most  difficult  and  hazardous 
step  of  the  operation  with  an  ease  and  security  no  other  means  has 
heen  found  to  afford.  The  forceps  need  not  be  toothed,  so  as  to  pene- 
trate or  lacerate  the  conjuuctiva ;  the  blades  require  mei*ely  to  be 
roughened  near  the  point,  to  keep  hold  of  the  membrane.  If  the 
assistant  holds  the  forceps,  he  must  be  instructed  to  do  the  office  cor- 
rectly, taking  care  not  to  drag  at  the  eye,  nor  to  press  on  it,  after  he 
has  laid  hold  of  it  and  brought  it  into  the  central  position,  lest  by 
doing  so  ho  might  cause  rupture  of  the  vitreous  humour. 

Mr.  Walton  sends  his  patient  to  bed  immediately  after  the  <^)eTatioii 
is  over,  having  applied  a  strip  of  court  plaster  to  each  eye,  even  when 
only  one  has  been  operated  on.  (p.  538.)  This  is  the  only  means  he 
uses  for  maintaining  tho  adaptation  of  the  cut  sur&ces.    He  adds: 

^ "  I  have  for  some  years  discontinued  the  usually  prescribed  practice  of 
binding  the  eyes  with  a  compress  and  bandage ;  for  any  degree  of  pressure  on 
a  wounded  eye  is  injurious,  and  the  heat  and  discomfort  inseparable  from 
sucli  coverings  must  often  give  a  disposition  to,  if  it  does  not  directly  set  up, 
inflammatory  action.*'  (p.  646.) 

Our  experience  leads  us  to  advise,  in  addition  to  the  strips  of  court- 
plaster,  that  each  eye  be  covered  with  a  soft  pad  of  carded  cotton,  and 
this  supported  gently  by  a  double-headed  roller,  going  twite  round  the 
head  to  the  temples,  and  hence  over  the  vertex  and  under  the  chin. 
We  think  this  dressing  ensures  rest  to  the  eyes,  guards  them  from 
being  touched  or  meddled  with,  and  promotes  the  immediate  union  of 
the  cornea. 

On  bleeding  from  the  choroid  after  extraction,  Mr.  Walton  mak^ 
the  following  observations : 

"It  never  occurs,  of  course,  except  in  diseased  eyes ;  and  in  all  but  cme  of 
the  cases  that  I  have  seen,  there  has  been  undue  vascularity  of  the  surface  of 
the  eyeball,  thmi  which  there  is  no  greater  evidence  of  an  unhealthy  state  of 
the  vascular  apparatus  within.  In  the  exceptional  one  there  was  mmtf 
darkness  of  the  sclerotic  coat.  I  operated  on  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  patient 
in  whom  this  existed,  removed  the  cataract  with  perfect  satisfaction,  and  was 
about  to  close  the  eye,  when  bleeding  commenced,  and  continuing,  forced  out 
the  vitreous  humour,  till  the  whole  of  it  escaped;  ultimatelv  the  retina  was 
evacuated.  A  firm  compress  on  the  eye  stopped  further  discharge.  This  was 
the  first  case  of  the  kind  I  had  seen  associated  with  so  little  external  change. 
I  extracted  the  cataract  from  the  other  eye  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  and  pre- 
cisely the  same  results  ensued.  In  reviewing  the  several  subjective  symptoms 
throughout  the  entire  duration  of  the  cataract,  there  was  nothmg  to  indicate 
unhealthiness  of  the  interior  of  the  eye,  beyond  the  rather  frequent  ooourreace 
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in  the  latter  stage  of  small  colonred  spots.  This,  certainly  more  than  the 
dusky  hue  of  the  surface  of  the  eye,  made  me  suspicious  of  some  complication ; 
and  uie  expression  of  my  opinion  to  that  effect,  together  with  some  doubt 
about  success,  removed  some  of  my  responsibility,  and  saved  no  little  annoy- 
ance." (p.  643.) 

We  must  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  the  nature  and  seat  of  those 
**  small  coloured  spots,"  which  made  Mr.  Walton  suspicious  of  some 
complication,  ought  to  have  been  more  clearly  explained;  but  let 
them  have  been  what  and  where  they  might,  and  let  the  suspicion  to 
which  they  gave  rise  have  been  grave  or  slight,  the  circumstance  that 
hsmorrhagy  had  destroyed  the  first  eye  ought  to  have  warned  him 
sufficiently  that  the  second  ought  not  to  have  been  operated  on  by 
extraction.  Mr.  Walton's  case  is  not  the  first  of  the  kind  of  which 
we  have  heard.  The  same  fate,  we  have  been  told,  befel  an  English 
nobleman  many  years  ago,  in  the  hands  of  a  most  successful  operator, 
aince  deceased.  The  first  eye  burst  and  bled  during  the  night  after 
the  operation.  After  some  time  the  second  eye  was  operated  on  in 
the  same  way,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  very  same  accident.  Would 
it  not  have  been  wise,  after  the  loss  of  one  eye,  to  have  chosen  some 
other  method  of  operating  for  the  second  1 

On  the  diet  of  the  patient  after  extraction,  our  author  offers  the 
following  remarks : 

**  The  nature  of  the  aliment  during  the  first  few  days  is  important :  the 
usual  practice  is  to  prescribe  slops,  more  under  the  idea,  I  believe,  that  actual 
diewing  is  hurtful  to  the  eye  toan  anythii^  else.  In  man  the  action  of  the 
muscles  of  mastication  cannot  in  any  way  influence  the  eyeball.  The  more  I 
practise,  the  more  I  am  confirmed  in  the  propriety  of  allowing,  from  the  first, 
the  usual  diet  at  the  usual  times,  onl^  in  rather  less  quantities.  An  old 
person  who  is  confined  and  fed  on  slops  is  almost  certain  to  have  his  digestive 
organs  deranged,  and  if  so,  will  most  assuredly  suffer  from  injurious  prostration 
of  strength,  which  may  more  or  less  interfere  with  success.  I  have  had  proof 
enough  that  starvation  is  no  safeguard  against  inflammation,  while  it  seems 
frequentlv  to  retard  or  to  prevent  the  needed  reparation.  I  am  not  aware 
that  wholesome  food,  given  in  a  state  of  system  capable  of  assimilating  it, 
will  produce  diseased  action.  I  have  had  several  opportunities  of  comparing 
the  effects  of  a  low  and  of  a  generous  diet,  and  witnessing  the  advantages  of 
the  latter.  Accustomed  stimuli  should  not  be  absolutely  prohibited ;  in  some 
cases  they  may  be  requisite  at  the  beginning.  Aged  persons  mav  have  a  degree 
of  prostration  directly  after  the  operation  that  demands  alcoholic  and  other 
stimulants,  followed  by  full  diet."  (p.  648.) 

Ibedectout,  and  other  Operations  for  the  Cure  of  Glau- 
coma, form  the  subject  of  Chapter  XXYI. 

Mr.  Walton  commences  with  an  abstract  of  the  three  Memoirs  by 
Professor  Von  Graefe,  well  known  to  English  readers  by  Mr.  Wind- 
sor's excellent  translation,  published  by  the  New  Sydenham  Society.  In 
these  Memoirs  it  is  explained  how  the  Professor  was  led  to  employ  ex- 
cision of  a  portion  of  the  iris,  in  various  diseased  states  of  the  eye,  from 
observing  the  good  effects  which  flowed  collaterally  from  the  operation, 
when  practised  for  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil  in  cases  origi- 
nating in  internal  inflammation.  The  whole  condition  of  the  organ 
was  thereby  improvedi  and  relapses  prevented;  the  choroid  in  an 
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especial  maimer  reUeved,  the  vitreous  homoiir  restoredy  and  evoi 
atrophic  oases  ameliorated  bejond  expectation.  An  aooonot  fcAovi, 
in  the  ProfeaBor*s  Memoirs,  of  the  symptoms  of  acnte  and  chronic 
gkncoma,  in  which  there  is  little  absolutely  new,  except  the  ophthal- 
moscopic signs  of  excavation  of  the  optic  papilla  and  pulsation  of  the 
central  arteiy  of  the  retina,  which,  however,  are  not  absolutely  pathog- 
nomonic of  the  disease,  but  attend  other  morbid  states  of  the  ^e.  That 
the  stony  hardness  of  the  eye  in  glaucoma  is  due  to  an  inordinate  secre- 
tion of  vitreous  fluid,  the  consequence  of  a  disordered  condition  of  the 
choroidal  circulation,  that  by  pressure  this  serous  apoplexy  of  the  eye 
(as  it  may  be  called)  causes  severe  pain,  and  destroys  the  sennbiUty  of 
the  retina,  and  fchafc  relief  is  obtained  by  puncturing  either  the 
sclerotica  or  the  cornea,  are  £ict8  familiar  of  old.  To  relieve  the  ajmp- 
toms  of  acute  glaucoma,  Professor  Graefe  revivedthe  operation  of  paia- 
centesiB  comese,  and  through  ignorance  or  inadvertence,  claimed  as  ori- 
ginal the  application  of  the  practice  to  this  disease.  The  case  in  whidi 
this  claim  is  set  up  is  deserving  of  attention  on  several  accounts,  and  will 
be  found  quoted  at  length  in  a  former  article  of  this  Beview.*  l%e  relief 
in  this  case,  from  simple  evacuation  of  the  aqueoos  humour,  appears  to 
have  been  complete  and  permanent.  In  other  cases,  we  presome  he 
must  have  failed  in  obtaining  the  same  benefit,  and  was  therefore  led» 
judging  from  the  good  efiects  he  had  found  to  follow  excision  of  a 
portion  of  the  iris  in  cases  of  closed  pupil  after  irido-ehoroIditi%  to  try 
iridectomy.  In  acute  glaucoma,  the  results  wm«  veiy  striking.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  violent  pain  of  acute  choroiditis,  commonly  called 
acute  glaucoma,  may,  in  a  single  night,  be  attended  by  a  total  loss  of 
vision;  while  all  ordinary  antiphlogistic  and  anodyne  means  will  in 
general  fiul  to  give  relief  The  pain  Professor  Graefb  found  to  cease  ixBr 
mediately  after  the  operation  of  iridectomy,  while  in  Uie  comae  of  a 
few  weeks  vision  was  perfectly  restored,  in  eJl  the  cases  in  whidi  tke 
operation  was  performed  within  a  fortnight  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
attack.  In  chronic  glaucoma,  the  results  were,  as  might  be  expected, 
not  so  satisfactory. 

Admitting,  as  Mr.  Walton  does,  and  as  eveiy  candid  inquirer  must 
do,  that  beneficial  efiects  have  followed  iridectomy  in  acute  and  duonic 
glaucoma,  a  question  arises:  To  what  are  these  effects  to  be  esaentially 
attributed  ?  We  think  this  question  deserves  more  attention  tiian  htt 
hitherto  been  bestowed  on  it.  We  must  confess  we  are  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  the  loss  of «  piece  of  tiie  iris  is  by  any  means  tke  chief 
factor  in  the  proceeding.  We  are  disposed  to  attribute  no  smalLflhaiB 
in  the  beneficial  result,  ^ti^,  to  the  action  of  tiie  chloroform  under  the 
influence  of  whidi  the  operation  is  generally  performed,  and  which  of 
itself  proves  so  valuable  a  remedy  in  many  paiiiM  afieotions  of  tiie  ef^i 
8€4i(mdly,  to  the  relief  of  tension  afforded  by  the  incision  of  the  eooac^- 
dative  tunic,  and  that  whether  the  incision  implicates  ^le  ocfmea»  the 
sclerotica,  or  both  of  these  structures ;  Mrdlp,  to  the  sudden  evaemtian 
of  the  aqueous  humour  and  reduction  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the 
eyeball ;  fowrUdy^  to  the  bleeding  whieh  foUowB  the  ezcisiMi  of  tibe 

*  006  »a  for  JiOf,  1S59,  p.  77. 
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portkm  of  tiie  iris,  and  wfaieh'is  often  considerable  in  quantity;  and 
pjlhfy,  to  tke  communioatton  which,  in  exceptional  cases,  is  established 
between  the  yitreous  humour  and  the  posterior  chamber,  and  by  which 
the  superabundant  vitreous  fluid  must  be  partially  drained  away. 

Mr.  Walton's  abstract  of  Professor  Graefe*s  Memoirs  is  followed  by 
a  notice  of  Mr.  Hulke*s  valuable  contributions  to  the  pathology  of 
glaucoma,  founds  chiefly  on  dissection.  One  of  these  is  the  firmness 
of  the  vitreous  humour  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  in  contradic- 
-tkm  to  the  abnormal  fluidity  ascribed  to  it  by  sonfe  authors.  "  It  is 
only  in  old  cases,  where  all  the  other  tissues  are  involved  in  a  common 
atrophy,  that  it  becomes  difflaent.'*  (p.  638.) 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  speak,  from  his  own  personal  observa- 
tion and  experience,  of  the  results  of  iridectomy  in  glaucoma.  He  states, 
that  he  has  had  frequent  proof  that  the  operation  has  been  recklessly 
applied  to  cases  to  which  it  was  wholly  inapplicable ;  that  he  had  seen 
several  instances  in  which  it  was  applied  where  there  was  no  glaucoma; 
that  in  most  of  these  it  was  done  "  in  anticipation  of  the  disease,^'  and 
to  the  injury  of  the  patients ;  that  he  had  saved  many  patients  from 
being  subjected  to  it,  in  whom  there  was  merely  slight  defective  sight 
from  haziness  of  the  vitreous  humour,  or  whose  eyes  were  affected  only 
with  sclerotic  inflammation. 

"  II  gentleman  who  had  been  submitted  to .  iridectomy  in  one  eye,"  says  he, 
"  applied  to  me.  Both  eyes,  it  appeared,  bad  been  the  subject  of  some  cuscaae 
tbat  produced  mistiness  of  vision,  but  he  would  allow  only  one  to  be  operated 
on.  The  disease  disappeared,  and  the  eye  that  was  untouched  quite  recovered. 
The  other,  so  for  as  I  could  tell  from  my  examination,  was  defective  only  to 
the  extent  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the  iris. 

"  I  attended  a  private  patient  for  three  attacks  of  severe  rheumatic  inflam* 
mation  of  the  eyeball.  When  I  saw  her  first,  the  iris  was  already  more  or 
less  adherent  to  the  c^sole  of  the  lens,  and  the  retina  almost  insensible ;  the 
last  accession  of  inflammation  completed  the  adhesion  of  any  portion  of  the 
pupil  that  had  been  free,  and  destroyed  all  sight.  The  lens  was  not  opaque. 
She  was  in  course  of  attendance  on  me,  when  she  was  induced  by  a  physician 
to  consult  another  surgeon  for  this  eye,  and  it  so  hmipened  that  the  morning 
en  which  she  called,  the  other  eye,  as  she  expressed  it,  was  rather  red,  ana 
felt  a  little  weak;  but  sight  was  not  in  the  least  impaired.  Iridectomy  was 
proposed,  and  the  advantages  so  forcibly  placed  before  her,  and  so  admirablv 
contrasted  with  the  inevitable  blindness  that  would  follow,  were  it  n^Bflectea, 
that  the  terms  were  accepted.  The  operation  was  immediately  executed  on 
both  eyes.  I  saw  the  lady  four  months  afterwards.  The  disorganized  eye  was 
of  coarse  no  better.  The  other  was  rendered  so  very  imperfect  by  the  opera- 
tion— that  is,  by  the  excision  of  .so  large  a  portion  of  the  iris — ^tbiat  she  could 
not  read  the  largest  type,  nor  do  any  kmd  of  plain  or  worsted  woric,  nor  see 
anything  distinctly."  (p.  646.) 

''AH  those  tlungs,**  observes  Mr.  Walton,  'Hell  nothing  against 
iridectomy,  if  it  be  a  valuable  operation."  Certainly  not;  they  only 
demonstrate  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  diagnosis,  and  a  wretched  greed 
of  gain. 

"  It  remains  for  me,"  says  he,  "  to  give  the  result  of  my  experience  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  the  operation  in  glaucomatous  eyes,  in  the  practice  of 
others,  and  from  my  own.    Eespecting  the  first,  the  cases  have  been,  with  but 
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few  exceptions,  of  the  dironic  fonn  of  the  disease.  In  some  of  them  there  was 
certainlj  a  slight  improTement  of  Tision  for  a  few  days,  but  in  none  has  this 
been  more  than  temporary.  Pain  has  also  been  relieved,  and  in  a  few  has  been 
so  long  absent,  that  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  for  ever  removed,  when  with 

sad  disappointment  it  has  returned Of  the  acute  kind  I  can  give  no 

better  report."  (pp.  642,  643.) 

He  expresses  his  opinion  that  all  the  good  wbich  follows  iridectomj 
may  be  attributed  to  the  mere  tapping  of  the  aqaeous  humotir,  and 
cloaes  this  part  of  the  subject  with  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Dixons 
<  Practical  Guide  to  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye/  in  which  the  same  con- 
clusion is  adopted.* 

Mr.  Walton  next  proceeds  to  mention  some  other  operations  pro- 
posed for  the  cure  of  glaucoma — namely,  Mr.  Hancock's  divifdon  of 
the  ciliary  muscle,  by  a  cut  through  the  sclerotica;  Mr.  Solomon's 
iutra-ocular  myotomy,  by  pushing  a  catiiract-knife  through  the  comeo- 
sclerotic  junction  in  the  direction  of  the  anuulus  albidus ;  and  Mr. 
Nunneley*8  incision,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  half  through  the 
sclerotica,  half  through  the  cornea,  by  which  the  tension  of  the  tunics 

*  The  reader  who  wishes  to  porsne  the  early  hiitoiy  of  eje-taiipiiig.  m%j  ooatDlt  Hsn- 
chart,  de  Pancentesi  Oculi.  eontained  in  the  fint  Tolnme  of  HaUer*!  DIspatatkmci 
ChirorgicK.  He  will  there  find  a  notiee  of  all  that  was  done  in  this  line  by  Weaem^Nack, 
Hovios,  Hdster,  Woolhonse,  Turberville.  and  others. 

llanobart  makes  no  mention  of  g:lanooma,  bat  he  recommends  ({  tU.)  paneentfcis  sde- 
roticK  as  a  means  of  relief  in  what  he  terms  **  corporis  ritrei  serosa  tuigescrntia,'*  whkh 
may  be  presumed  to  fae  much  the  same  as  the  **  Intra-oenlar  pressnie**  of  to-day. 

Whyte,  an  sdtey  surgeon,  who  afterwards  fill  a  Tlctim  to  his  seal  in  inTeetigatiag  the 
plsgae,  dating  his  communieation  (Mode  of  Managing  Oeolar  Inflammations ;  Medical  aad 
rhysical  Joamal,  March,  1802,  p.  209)  lh>m  the  Bsy  of  Abookir,  Jnly  8Lh,  1801,  adriwfl 
to  pierce  the  tonics  with  a  coaching  needle,  and  enter  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  aqnceai 
hnmoor,  by  en  incision  parallel  to  and  behind  the  iris,  permitting,  he  says,  an  outlet  pro- 
portioned to  the  existing  expansion.  He  states  that  he  practised  this  freqnently,  vitii 
success,  and  erer  with  Impanity. 

Wsrdrop  recommended  parscentesis  comes,  in  cases  where  the  eye  was  distended,  pro- 
minent, and  inflamed.    Edinborgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Joamal,  January,  1807,  p.  56. 

Mackenzie  (on  Glaucoma :  Glasgow  Medical  Joamal,  Angost,  1830,  p.  265)  ascribes  the 
pretematurml  flrmness  of  the  eye  to  orer-distension  of  the  tunics  by  fluid  oecnpying  the 
place  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  recommends  paracentesis  sderoiicsr,  repeating  tliii  in 
the  flrst  three  editions  of  his  Practical  Treati^  on  the  Diseases  of  the  £ye.  In  his  fourth 
edition,  London,  1851,  pp.  571,  899,  he  advises  paracentesis  of  the  cornea  or  of  the 
sclerotica,  in  acute  and  chronic  glaucoma,  to  reUere  the  pain,  and  take  off  the  preasarc  of 
the  accumulated  fluid  on  the  retina. 

Middlemore  (Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  vol.  ii.  p.  19,  London,  18SS)  recomuendi 
puncture  of  the  sclerotica  to  relieve  preternatural  Ailness  of  the  globe  in  glaocoma.  Alio, 
after  subsidence  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  he  proposes  puncture  of  the  sderoiioa 
to  let  out  the  turbid  vitreous  humour,  replacing  it  by  an  injection  of  clear  Inkewana 
water. 

Yon  Graefe  (Arehlv  fGr  Ophthalmologie,  Bsnd  i.  Abth.  U.  p.  802,  Berlin,  1 85ft)  annooBcei 
paraeentesls  oomeae  as  a. new  remedy  for  aeute  glaucoma.  He  states  that  immedistd/ 
after  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour,  the  iris  and  pupil  appeared  much  clearer,  that 
a  corresponding  improvement  of  sight  instantly  took  plsce,  and  that  the  ultimate  result 
was  such  good  vision  as  enabled  the  patient  to  read  No.  3  of  Jagpr*8  test-types. 

The  physiological  effects  of  psraccntesis  oculi,  both  comeal  and  sclerotic,  were  hirefti- 
gated  experimentally  by  Wedl  (Rudiments  of  Tathological  Histology,  tranalaled  by 
Busk,  London,  185S,  p.  19).  He  showed  that  these  operations,  particulariy  puncturiog 
of  the  comea,  gave  rise  to  stasis  of  the  irldal  and  choroidal  vessels ;  a  result  which  msy 
at  flrst  sight  seem  to  speak  against  the  therapeutical  value  of  paracentesis  oculi,  but  in 
reality  does  so  no  more  than  the  congestion  of  the  conjunctiva,  caused  by  dropping  in  s 
solution  of  lunsr  caustic,  speaks  against  the  therapeutical  value  of  that  appUcatioo  in 
catairhal  ophthalmia. 
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is  relieved^  and  the  aqueous  humour  evacuated.  All  three  are  pro- 
posed as  substitutes  for  iridectomy,  and  are  lauded  by  their  several 
authors  as  exempt  from  the  objections  to  that  operation,  while  pos- 
sessing all  its  advantages.  If  thb  be  true,  iridectomy,  for  the  cure 
of  glaucoma,  must  be  set  down  as  a  barbarity.  Mr.  Solomon's  pro- 
cedure seems  a  sort  of  optative  panacea  for  the  eye,  for  it  is  supposed 
to  cure  not  merely  glaucoma,  acute  and  chronic,  but  conical  cornea, 
myopia  and  presbyopia,  asthenopia,  ^  We  remember  similar  claims 
being  put  forth  for  division  of  the  external  muscles  of  the  eye,  some 
time  after  the  operation  for  strabismus  came  into  vogue,  but  they  were 
soon  given  up. 

Mr.  Walton  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  the  Ophthalmoscope,  in 
which  he  explains  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  the  method  of  using 
it,  and  the  information  obtained  by  its  employment,  succinctly,  intelli- 
gibly, and  on  the  whole  accurately. 

He  commences  with  an  account  of  Mr.  Gumming^s  discovery  of  the 
luminosity  of  the  human  eye,  and  of  its  application  to  the  detection 
of  disease  in  the  fundus  oculi.  He  then  notices  the  inventions  of 
Helmholtz,  Ruete,  Coccius,  and  Anagnostakis,  whereby  the  interior 
of  the  eye  may  be  illuminated  and  seen  with  facDity ;  describes  the 
most  common  ophthalmoscope  as  consisting  of  a  concave  mirror  and  a 
biconvex  lens;  mentions  the  kind  of  light  to  be  employed;  recom- 
mends the  gas-lamp  used  by  the  watch-makers  of  Olerkenwell,  with- a 
light-blue  chimney ;  and  directs  the  examination  to  be  made  in  a  room 
otherwise  dark,  and  with  the  patient's  pupil  dilated  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  half  a  grain  of  the  sulphate  of  atropia  in  an  ounce  of  water. 
A  good  and  obvious  piece  of  advice  given  by  Mr.  Walton  is,  that  a 
study  should  be  made  of  the  healthy  eye,  preliminary  to  that  of  diseased 
ones;  the  ophthalmoscopist  will  naturally  save  himself  from  many 
blunders,  who  makes  himself  acquainted,  in  all  their  varieties,  with 
the  normal  appearances  of  the  internal  structures  of  the  organ. 

Proceeding  to  describe  the  manner  of  conducting  an  examination, 
he  tells  us  Uiat  the  observer,  looking  through  the  central  aperture, 
"  moves  the  instrument  forwards,  and  endeavours  to  get  the  focus.  A 
diffused  reddish  glare  shows  that  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  illuminated. 
With  a  little  adjusting,  the  retinal  vessels  or  the  optic  disc  may  be 
seen."  (p.  660.)  Here  it  would  have  been  well  if  Mr.  Walton  had  added 
the  direction  given  a  few  pages  on  (p.  664);  namely,  if  the  right  eye  is 
under  examination,  to  make  the  patient  look  towards  the  observer's 
right  ear;  if  the  lefb,  towards  his  left  ear.  By  following  this  simple 
direction,  the  optic  disc  starts  into  view.  From  want  of  knowing  it^ 
beginners  often  fail  in  finding  the  disc,  and  even  throw  down  the 
ophthalmoscope  in  despair. 

Mr.  Walton  does  not  pretend  to  examine  the  subject  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope scientifically,  but  refers  us  to  the  valuable  and  accurate  work 
of  Dr.  George  Rainy  for  the  theory  of  the  instrument.*  We  should 
have  been  glad,  however,  had  our  author  escaped  such  an  error  as  to 
tell  us,  in  describing  what  is  termed  the  indirect  method,  that  ''to 

•  See  tbe  nnrnber  of  Uiia  Betlew  for  Jolf,  1891. 
58-xxix.  *4 
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magnify  the  parts  at  the  fondus,  tiie  leas  is  now  .used."  )(p.  660.)     Tbe 
£Bwt  is,  that  in  the  direct  on  erect  method,  in  which  we  view  the  fimdiis 
without  the  aid  of  any  jeziraneons  lens,  or  with  that  of  a  biconcave 
lens,  ^e  parts  on  the  fdndns,  such  as  the  papilla  optica,  appear  magni- 
fied as  mnch  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  diameters,  wheceas  with  the  bioonTex 
lenses  commonly  made  use  of  in  the  indirect  os  inverted  method,  those 
puts  are  magnified  from  two  to  five  diameters  only.     The  uso  of  the 
biconvex,  lens  in  the  indirect  method  is  not  to  magnify,  but  to  rednee^ 
so  that  we  may  see  a  laiger  portion  of  the  fundus  at  the  same  time, 
and  with  better  definition ;  whereas,  without  the  lens,  the  optic  diac 
fills  more  than  the  whole  pupil,  we  can  see  only  a  part  of  it  in  one 
view,  and  it  appears  indistinct  ^m  being  too  much  magnified.     We 
snspect  Mr.  Walton's  ideas  on  the  difi^raiee  of  the  two  t^hthahnoaeopic 
Biethods  are  not  very  dear;  he  jnakes.no  mention  of  the  use  of  the 
concave  lens  in  correcting  the  convergence  of  the  rays  in  the  direct 
method ;  in  a  quotation  (page  671,  lin&21),  we  observe  he  erroneonslj 
substitutes  the  word  "  direct"  fior  "  indirect,'*  and  misled,  perhaps,  by 
the  vulgar  name  magniJying-gkieSf  he  plainly  mistakes  the  effect  of  the 
convex  lens  in  the  indirect  method.     Speaking  of  ihe  l&aaea  which 
compose  the  apparatns  of  some  suigeons,  he  ^makea  the  following  r^ 
mark : — "  That  these  varieties  can  be  brought  into  requisition,  aeeordiQg 
to  one's  fiuicy,  is  undoubted ;  but  I  believe  that  they  poasess  no  militj, 
no  decided  practical  advantj^^"  (p.  657.)    Now,  iiocy  has  nothi^ 
to- do  in  the  matter.    If  the  observer  really  comprehends  what  he  j& 
about,  he  will  select  the  lenses  he  employe  aooording  to  the  quality  of 
his  own  vision  and  that  of  his  patient^  whether,  nonaaal,  mjFopic^or 
presbyopic,  according  to  tho  adjusting  power  of  his  own  eye-  ami  of  his 
patient's  eye,  and  aeoording  as  he  desuses  to  hi^e  a  general  view  of  tbe 
fundus  oculi  well  defined,  or  to.  examine  m  detail  its  minutest  paxts^ 
greatlymagnified.  These  arethetreaafmswhytheaj^Mttatnsoftheo^bthal- 
moscopist  contains  both  divciganiand  convergent  lenses  of  varionapowen. 
The  fi>llowing  sanaiUe  remarks  we  would  ocmmend  to  thft  attention 
of  ophthahnoseopidibcgianers : 

-  "An  examination  should  not  be  usekeslj  or  umeasonably  long.  It- would 
be  unpleasant  to  any  one,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  hare  a  ooBOottraled  h^it 
on  his  retina  for  the  gxeater  part  of  an  hour,  and  tbii  persons  seem  to  forget 
when  they  are  learning  to  use  the  ophthalmoscope.  We  know  that  it  is  jm^ 
very  uncommon  for  the  ^ndus  of  the  eye  to  become  pretematurally  red  dniii^ 
an  ordinary  inspection — a  fact  always  to  be  remembered,  and  to  b^  guard^ 
against  by  avoiding  a  lengthened  sitting,  or  by  resting  the  eye  for  a  few  seconds 
wtien  tbe  process  is  necessarily  prolonged.  No  sureeon  with  any  common 
sense  would  em]^Ioy  the  ophthalmoscope  vrhen  it  would  give  pain  or  cause  any 
uneasiness.  It  is  just  in  such  cases  tnat  the  iatemai  piaminatien  of  the  eye 
is  not  needed ;  there  is  enough  indication  to  direct  our  treatment.  Tko  into* 
knnee  to  light  b  a  significant-  symptom;  and,  if  it  be  associated  with  any 
aurfiaoe-fsdness,  there  is  eyidence  of  inflammation  of  the  eyebaU. 

"On  occasions  when  there  is  slight  sensitiveness  to  light— so  slight  as  to 
warrant  a  careful  and  brief  examination, — I  reduce  the  lamp-flame,  and  ilia* 
minate  less :  toleration  will  then  embolden  us  to  employ  more  hght,  shcmld  it 
be  required. 

"  The  examiner  is  hksly  to  iatignehia<ovn  iBye  by  the  oonsecutiye  inspection 
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of  sevexai  subjects.  I  have  known  indistincineis  of  yision  to  be  prodaced» 
and  to  last  for  davs.  The  prevention  is,  to  avoid  continuous  work,  or  to  use 
the  ejes  alternately.*'  (p.  663.) 

Mr.  Walton  proceeds  to  describe  the  i^pearanoes  presented  in  the 
normal  Btate  by  the  optic  disc,  the  central  artery,  the  retina,  the 
macula  lutea^  the  choroid,  the  cornea,  the  crystalline,  and  the  vitreous 
humour.  He  then  directs  attention  to  the  morbid  appearances.  He 
QOtioes  anaemia,  hypersemi^  apoplexy,  extcayasations,  and  pigmental 
changes  in  the  disc;  its  cupped  appearance  in  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerye  and  in  glaucoma,  with .  the  seeming  break  in  the  vessels  as 
they  bend  out  from  the  cup  upon  the  retina.  The  signs  of  hypenemia 
and  of  inflammation  of  the  retina  are  next  enumerated,  and  of 
•ocbymosis,  h8emorrhagy,-and  exudation  affecting  that  membrane;  also 
of  fatty  degeneration,  pigmental  deposits,  atrophy,  and  detachment 
from  the  choi'oid.  The  alterations  of  the  choroid  are  next  described, 
originating,  as  they  do,. chiefly  in  inflammation;  alterations  affecting 
the  pigment,  which  is  sometimes  abnormally  accumulated,  sometimes 
absorbed,  or  variously  changed;  colloid  degeneration  of  the  elastic 
lamina  of  the  choroid;  hypersomia  of  the  capillary  layer;  plastic 
exudation;  rupture  of  the  choroidal  vessels,  with  and  without  perfo- 
ration of  the  retina  by  blood;  atrophy  of  the  choroidal  vessels;  de- 
iachmeut  of  the  choroid  from  the  sclerotica.  lastly,  posterior 
8ti4>hyloma  ia  noticed — a  diseased  state. in  which  the  sclerotica  bulges 
out  behind,  so  as  to  elongate  the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the  eyeball^ 
aiMi  become  the  cause  of  a  peculiar  variety  of  myopia.  Some  remarks  on 
the  morbid  Mipearances  of  the  cornea,  crystalline,  and  vitreous  body, 
had  previously  been  introduced,  along  with  the  description  of  the 
normal  eye. 

The  iriiole  account  of  the  opthalmoecopic  appearances  of  the  eye, 
healthy  and  diseased,  is  executed  with  so  much  care  and  perspicuity, 
as  highly  to  commend  itself  to  the  attention  of  the  reader.  We  should 
vrillingly  have  extracted  the  remarks  on  the  ophthalmoscopic  signs  of 
cataract  (p.  668),  had  our  linuts  allowed. 

Happy  to  congiatulate  Mr.  Walton  on  his  .woric  having  reached  a 
aeoond  edition,  we  have  only  to  repeat  what  we  said  of  the  first,  that, 
on  the  whole,  we  know  of  no  treatise  on  the  same  subject  better 
deserving  a  plaoe  in.  the  library  of  the  suxigeon. 

BxTiEw  m. 

A  PracUoai  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin  in  Children.  From  the 
French  of  Caillault.  With  Notes,  by  R  H.  Blake,  M.RC.S. 
Lond. — London,  1861.    pp.  277. 

It  must  be  ackno^edged,  that  an  Enf^h  book  on  the  Skin  Diseases 
of  Children  is  addrenied  to  a  real  and  not  a  merely  ianaginary  want. 
There  are  no  branches  of  medical  knowledge  in  which  the  English 
student  ia  so  deficient  as  in  the  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  the  diseases  of 
childhood;  none  in  which  he  would  so  much  suffer  on  comparison 
a  stodent  eduaated  in  the  hoqdtals  of  Paris.    This  cannot  bo 
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attributed  to  any  lack  either  of  industry  or  of  ability.  The  cause 
must  be  sought  in  the  much  greater  facilities  offered  in  Paris  than  in 
Londou  for  the  study  of  these  diseases.  The  magnificent  hospitals  of 
St.  Louis  and  the  Enfants  Malades,  each  with  many  hundreds  of  beds, 
present  to  the  industrious  student  ample  and  accessible  fields  for 
clinical  observation.  In  London  we  have  nothing  to  set  against 
them  but  the  small  establishments  in  Great  Ormond-street  and 
in  Blackfriars.  Both  of  these  are  quite  inadequate  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  large  numbers  of  students  educated  in  London.  The 
former  has  indeed  been  lately  somewhat  increased  in  size  ;  and  by  the 
praiseworthy  efforts  of  Drs.  West  and  Jenner,  courses  of  lectures  have 
been  established,  the  previous  want  of  which  is  evinced  by  the  crowded 
audience  that  avails  itself  of  them.  The  hospital  is,  however,  still 
too  small  for  the  purposes  of  education,  containing,  even  now  that  it 
is  enlarged,  only  fifty  beds.  The  case  is  still  worse  with  the  hospital 
for  diseases  of  the  skin.  Here  there  are  no  beds  at  all  for  male,  and 
six  only  for  female  patients.  Students  are  indeed  admitted  within  its 
walls,  but  they  find  there  no  lectures  nor  systematic  instruction  of  any 
kind.  Of  the  therapeutic  skill  of  its  medical  officers  we  have  that 
best  of  evidence,  the  ever-increasing  number  of  out-patients  that  flock 
to  them  for  I'elief.  But  this  very  multitude  of  out-patients  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  proper  instruction  of  the  student.  Li  a  small  and 
ill-lighted  room,  he  sees  on  each  occasion  some  two  or  three  hundred 
patients  pass  by  in  rapid  succession.  The  medical  officer  can,  of 
course,  only  give  to  each  of  them  that  minute  portion  of  time  which 
enables  his  experienced  glance  to  detect  the  nature  of  the  affection. 
This  is  quite  insufficient  for  the  unpractised  eye  of  the  student,  whose 
difficulties  are  still  further  increased  by  the  use  of  a  special  and 
complicated  pharmacopoDia.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  can  hardly 
be  astonished  when  a  gentleman  who  has  much  experience  of  medicfd 
.  students  informs  us,  that  they  constantly  come  to  the  end  of  their 
hospital  life  without  being  able  to  name  or  recognise  with  certainty 
the  most  common  diseases  of  the  skin.*  The  knowledge  which  has 
been  entirely  neglected  during  the  period  of  studentship  is  seldom 
acquired  in  the  busy  years  of  later  life ;  so  that  we  believe  we  are 
correct  in  stating,  that  there  are  no  branches  of  medical  knowledge  so 
neglected  and  so  little  understood  by  English  practitioners,  as  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  skin  diseases.  The  veiy  books  we  use  are 
almost  entirely  of  foreign  origin.  For  one  by  an  English  author, 
there  are  on  our  shelves  four  or  five  of  French  or  German  production. 
From  time  to  time  one  of  these  appears  in  an  English  form;  and  it  is 
to  these  translations  that  the  student  owes  such  little  knowledge  as  he 
possesses  of  cutaneous  pathology.  The  book  before  us  is  a  fte^ 
addition  to  this  class.  Its  author,  M.  Caillault,  was  for  some  years 
'*  interne"  in  the  hospital  for  sick  children  in  Paris,  and  there  it  was 
that  he  gathered  materials  for  his  treatise. 

To  say  that  M.  Caillault  is  a  Frenchman,  is  almost  to  say  that  he 
is  not  a  follower  of  Willan.  Nationality  shows  itself  even  in  the 
classification  of  diseases.     The  English  dermatologists,  almost  witJiovt 

•  Dr.  Jeimer:  Medical  Tlmcf,  1867. 
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exoeption,  have  adopted  the  method  of  their  compatriot  Willan,  whose 
cla^ificatiou  was  based  exclusively  oq  the  anatomical  lesions  of  the 
skiu.  The  French  doctors,  on  the  contrary,  though  at  first  they 
accepted  Willan*s  arrangement,  have  in  the  present  day  universally 
abandoned  it  in  favour  of  the  more  natural  method,  of  which  their 
countrymen  Lorry  and  Alibert  may  be  considered  the  authors.  In 
this  no  one  single  character  is  selected  as  a  sufficient  basis  for  classi- 
fication, but  all  the  features  of  a  disease  are  taken  into  consideration — 
its  cause,  its  predominant  symptoms,  its  usual  course,  its  treatment ; 
and  a  place  is  assigned  to  it  in  virtue  of  the  general  analogies  and 
resemblances  presented  by  it.  This  latter  method  is  manifestly  the 
more  philosophical  one.  It  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  system 
of  Willan  and  Bateman,  as  does  the  natural  botanical  arrangement  of 
De  Jussieu  to  the  artificial  one  invented  by  LinnaBus.  Both  Linnasus 
and  Willan  adopted  a  single  anatomical  character  as  the  basis  of  their 
classification.  The  result  in  both  cases  is,  that  under  the  same  head 
are  found  grouped  together  individuals  that  have  no  second  point  of 
resemblance;  while  others  are  widely  separated,  in  spite  of  their 
presenting  the  most  striking  affinity  to  each  other.  The  arrangement 
of  the  botanist  had,  however,  this  advantage  over  that  of  the  derma- 
tologist,— ^the  character  selected  by  him  as  a  ground  of  classification 
was  in  reality  a  most  important  one,  with  which  other  characters  were 
often  inseparably  bound  up,  so  that  it  served  as  a  key  to  them;  and 
thus  it  not  infrequently  happened  that  his  artificial  groups  corresponded 
exactly  to  the  natural  ones  of  De  Jussieu — as,  for  instance,  the 
Tetradynamia  to  the  Cruciferse,  or  the  Syngenesia  to  the  Com- 
podtae.  In  dermatology,  on  the  contrary,  the  anatomical  element 
is  of  such  secondary  importance,  that  not  one  single  group  based 
npon  it  can  in  any  way  be  considered  a  natural  one.  Those  who 
adopt  it  as  the  basis  of  their  classification,  while  they  acknowledge 
that  the  natural  system  is  the  better,  tJieoreticaUi/  considered,  urge 
that  such  an  arrangement  is  practically  impossible,  inasmuch  as  our 
knowledge  of  skin  diseases  is  not  precise  enough  for  us  to  be  able  to 
refer  any  given  one  to  its  proper  heading.  This  is  in  too  many  cases 
true,  though  not  so  often  as  is  implied.  But  only  so  far  as  we  can 
thus  refer  them  is  classification  of  any  practical  use  whatsoever. 
Moreover,  the  same  objection  might  be  urged  with  still  greater  force 
against  the  artificial  divisions  of  Willan.  It  is  frequently  impossiblo 
to  decide  with  certainty  what  was  the  external  character  of  the  ori- 
ginal eruption.  Still  more  frequently,  the  anatomical  elements  of 
several  distinct  classes  are  united  in  the  same  individual,  who  must 
therefore  be  supposed  to  suffi^r  at  the  same  time  from  several  different 
cutaneous  diseases. 

A  still  greater  objection  to  this  classification  of  Willan  is,  that  it  is  of 
no  use  thei*apeutically.  Even  if  it  were  possible  in  each  instance  to  dis- 
cover what  was  the  original  lesion,  and  to  refer  the  case  with  certainty 
to  its  class ;  yet  when  this  had  been  done,  the  practitioner  would  have 
^ined  nothing  towards  its  treatment,  inasmuch  as  the  artificial  gi'oups 
are  not,  like  the  natural  ones,  therapeutic  unities,  but  are  at  best  only 
convenient  modes  of  nomenclature. 
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Onr  spaee  will  not  allow  nd  to  ooosider  the  v»riom  attempiii  wbkh 
have  been  made,  with  more  or  leas  snooeai^  to  form  natural  olaaBifica* 
tion&  We  must  oonteat  omselTea  with  a  brief  acoonnt  of  the  melhed 
adopted  in  the  volnme  before  us.  M.  GaiUanlt  armnges  the  skm 
disctfiseeof  childhood  under' nine  heads:  1.  Syphilis;  2.  Strophideqs 
diseases;  3.  Lymphatic;  4.  Serofnloas;  5.  Dartrous;  6.  Paraskieai; 
7.  Hemorrhagic;  8.  Oacheetic;  9.  Inflammatory.  The  sequence  in 
which  these  classes  are  arranged  is  not  an  aecidental  <me.  It  repv^ 
sents  the  order  in  which  they  succeed  each  other  as  age  adTancea,  eaeh 
period  having,  so  to  speak,  its  peculiar  aflfeotiona.  Thus -the  fint 
group  manifests  itself  chiefly  during  the  earliest  period  of  infifficy. 
From  this  we  advance  to  the  diseases  which  appear  during  the  time  of 
dentition,  and  so  gradually  on  through  successive  periods  up  to  puberty, 
until  we  terminate  with  those  affections  which  manifest  themselves 
indiscriminately  at  all  ages  of  infancy. 

The  first  class  includes  acquired  and  congenital  syphilis.  Acquired 
syphilLi  is  naturally  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  childhood,  and  difiefs 
in  nothing  from  the  syphilis  of  adults.  Oongmiital  syphilia  is  pse* 
eminently  the  skin  disease  of  earliest  infiuicy.  The  usual  poiod  at 
which  it  manifests  itself  is  from  a  month  to  six  weeks  after  birth. 
Sometimes  its  appearance  is  delayed  till  so  late  as  the  seventh  months 
and,  according  to  M.  Hardy,*  occasionally  even  till  aftor  puberty; 
but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  declares  itself  before  the  end  of  tiie 
third  month.  This  was  the  case  in  146  out  of  158  instances  collected 
by  Diday.  Perhaps  the  best  part  of  M.  Oaillault's  treatise  is  that 
devoted  to  this  disease.  Oar  space  will  only  permit  m  briefly  to  point 
out  the  peculiarities  in  his  views. 

According  to  M.  Caillanlt,  congenital  syphilis  is  altogether  cnta* 
neous,  exclusively  confined  to  the  skin.  He  takes  no  account  of  the 
various  visceral  lesions  described  by  diflferent  observere — such  as  the 
infiltration  of  the  liver,  pointed  out  by  Gubler ;  or  the  lesiona  of  the 
lungs  and  thymus  gland,  described  by  Dapont  and  Dubois.  The 
appearance  of  premature  decrepitade,  the  *'  look  of  little  old  mea,"* 
^ich  has  been  so  often  described,  and  which  is  usually  considered  a 
characteristic  sign  of  syphilis,  is,  according  to  M.  Caillanlt,  of  no  such 
diagnostic  value,  but  is  a  result  of  cachexias,  of  whatever  kind  they  may 
be.  The  symptoms  of  congenital  syphilis,  thus  limited  to  the  sMo, 
are  still  further  restricted  by  him  to  one  single  external  manifeetation 
— viz.,  the  mucous  patch,  or,  as  it  has  been  variously  styled,  the 
mucous  tubercle,  the  flat  tubercle,  the  syphilitic  patch,  the  humid 
papular  syphilide.  All  the  other  infantile  eruptions  usually  aseribed 
to  syphilis — as,  for  instance,  the  pemphigus  neonatorum — are  to  be 
considered  as  mere  signs  of  cachexia,  syphilitic  or  other.  The  oon- 
trary  opinion,  he  says,  results  from  the  constant  comparison  drawn  by 
authors  between  the  syphilis  of  infants  and  that  of  adults,  and  the 
desire  to  find  in  the  former  all  the  pathological  phenomena  presented 
by  the  latter.  Now  that  M.  Caillault  is  right  when  he  says  that 
symptoms  are  frequently  ascribed  to  congenital  syphilis  which  are  in 

*  Lefoiu  mir  Ics  Mai.  de  la  Feaa,  torn.  L  p.  167. 
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reality  the  result  of  simple  caobexia^  is,  we  think,. extremely  probalile; 
bat  to  ndther  of  hia  chief  propoaitions  can  we  give  our  assent  We 
cftBBot  agpiee  with  him  that  congenital  syphilis  is  exclusively  confined 
to  the  skin;  nor  yet  that  its  sole  cutaneous  manifestation  is  the 
moooua  tubercle.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  pemphigus,  on 
which  authorities  are  at  variance,  all  observers  are  agreed  as  to  the< 
auatence  and  frequency  of  a,  syphilitic  roseola  in  in£Emts.  As  regards 
the  other  pmnt— namely,  the  limitation  of  the  disease  to  the  skin,  we 
agree  with  Dr.  West  that  the  evidence  of  the  dependence  of  the  affec- 
twi  of  the  thymus  and  of  the  liver  on  the  syphilitic  poison  must  be 
vcgaided  as  conclusive.  We  may  also  refer  to  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Smtehinaoo  on  the  alteration  of  the  teeth  in  syphilitic  children,  and 
to  the  case  given  by  Dr.  West  of  the  destruction  of  the  bony  palate 
from  syphilis  in  an  infant  of  a  few  months  old.*  Still,  the  mucous 
patch  is  certainly,  as  Diday  states,  incomparably  the  most  frequent,  aa 
well  as  the  earliest  symptom  of  syphilis  in  new-bom  children,  and  its 
diagnosis,  therefore,  becomes  of  great  importance.  For  a  full  descrip* 
tioD  of  it  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  pages  of  Diday  and  CaU^ 
lault,  ccmtenting  oursdLves  with  pointing  out  the  peculiarities  pre* 
seated  by  it  in  children.  In  the  first  place,  the  coppery  tint,  or,  as  it 
has  been  better  described,  the  *'  lean  of  ham"  tint,  on  which  so  much 
relianoe  is  placed  in  the  diagnosis  of  syphilitic  eruptions,  is  almost 
invariably  abaemt  in  children.  In  the  second  place,  this  afifection, 
which  in  adults  occupies,  by  preference,  the  mucous  membranes,  or 
those  parts  of  the  skin  which  are  thin,  moist,  and  exposed  to  constant 
firiction,  affects  in  young  children  the  most  varied  situations,  and  may 
be  foimd  on  any  part  of  the  body.  The  peculiar  anatomical  coUf 
ditiona  of  the  skin  in  infismcy  are  a  sufficient  explanation  of  this.  la 
othor  rejects  the  mucous  patch,  or  flat  pustule  of  iuJGauts,  resembles 
entirely  that  of  adults.  On  the  disputed  question  of  the  contagious 
mtore  of  this  eruption,  M.  CSaillault  takes  a  middle  course.  He  will 
not  go  so  £&r  as  Diday  in  considering .  that  it  is  contagious  in  the 
highest  degree,  while  he  admits  that  it  is  occasionally  communicated 
firom  the  infant  to  the  nurse^  and  from  the  latter  to  h^  nursling. 

The  second  group,  the  strophulous  diseases,  includes  all  those  ephe- 
meral erupt i(ms  which  arise  under  the  influence  of  dentition.  The 
most  frequent  of  these  is  the  papular  eruption,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  class.  But  this  anatomical  character  is  by  no  means  invariable^ 
vedclea,  pustules,  and  etythemata,  not  infcequenUy  appearing  under 
the  same  influence.  Kone  of  these  eruptions  are  contagious.  They 
are  all  accompanied  by  intense  itching,  and  usualljr  by  derangement  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  but  they  seldom  require  the  interference  of  the 
physician.  Mr.  Blake  recommends  tepid  alkaline  baths,  orlotiona 
containing  glycerine,  aa  an  eflectual  relief  to  the  itchingp. 

The  third  and  fourth .  classes  ai-e  formed  by  the  lymphatic  and 
scrofulous  diseases — ^two  groups  whose  limits  are  so  vague  and  inde* 
tciminate  that  it  is  impossible  to  define  where  one  begins  and  the 
other  ends.     The  lymphatic  constitution,  however,  aa  a  i*uie,  betrays 

*  West'i  Leotozet,  p.  672. 
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itself  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  does  the  scrofulous,  the  latter 
retarding  its  appearance  nsoallj  till  after  the  second  year ;  wha:eas  the 
achores  of  the  face  and  scalp,  which  are  so  common  in  the  former, 
appear  ordinarily  at  a  much  earlier  date.     Among  the  lymphatic 
affections,  M.  Caillault  has  ranged  the  curious  affection  first  described 
by  Bateman  under  the  name  of  MoUuscum  contagiosnm,  and  after- 
wards by  Bazin  under  that  of  Acne  varioliforme.     Although  Bateman 
had  pointed  out  the  contagious  nature  of  this  disease,  pathologists 
seem  to  have  entertained  doubts  of  his  accuracy,  when,  in  1851,  M. 
Caillault  re>estabHshed  the  fact  in  a  paper  contributed  to  the  Archives 
de  M6docine,  having  seen  the  disease  spread  from  bed  to  bed  in  the 
Children's  Hospital,  till  no  less  than  thirty  children  were  attacked  by 
it.     Cases  have  also  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Patterson  of  Leith,*  and 
by  M.  Hardy,t  in  which  in£uits  presented  on  their  faces  molluscous 
tumonrs,  while  the  nurses  that  suckled  them  had  similar  tumours  on 
their  breasts.     No  doubt,  therefore,  can  be  entertained  of  the  correct- 
ness of  Bateman*s  statement.     M.  Hardy  attributes  the  contagious 
character  of  the  disease  to  the  spores  of  a  cryptogamous  plant,  which 
he  states  himself  to  have  discovered  in  the  contents  of  tiie  tumours. 
We  were  ourselves  unable  to  detect  their  presence  in  the  only  case  we 
have  examined   microscopically.      But  should   his  observation  turn 
out  to  be  correct,  this  affection  must  clearly  be  transferred  to  the 
group  of  parasitical  diseases.    An  affection  more  properly  classed  in 
this  group  is  the  chUblain,  or,  in  scientific  language,  the  erythema 
pernio.      A  large  proportion  of  the  skin  diseases  of  childhood  are 
scrofulous,  especially  in  large  towns.     They  make  their  first  appear- 
ance after  the  second  year  of  life,  and  are  most  frequent,  according  to 
Bazin,  between  the  fifth  and  the  fifteenth.     The  anatomical  characters 
of  these  eruptions  are  most  varied.     Some,  as  lupus  and  cutaneous 
tubercle,  are  to  be  found  in  the  class  Tubercula;  others,  as  eczema, 
under  Yesicuks;  while  scrofulous  impetigo  is  separated  from  both 
under  Pustulse,  where  it  finds  itself  classified  with  small-pox.     Yet  do 
one  can  doubt  of  the  pathological  unity  of  these  scrc^ulous  afiS^ctions^ 
nor  of  the  propriety  of  collecting  them  under  one  head. 

The  fifth  group  are  the  dartrous  affections.  This  name  is  an  unfor- 
tunate one.  The  word  ''dartres"  is  in  popular  use  in  France,  but 
without  any  very  precise  signification.  It  is  most  ordinarily  emj^oyed, 
we  believe,  in  contradistinction  to  ''teignes,"  the  word  applied  to 
chronic  diseases  of  the  scalp,  to  denote  any  chronic  affection  of  other 
parts  of  the  skin.  Owing  to  this  want  of  precision  in  its  meaning, 
the  word  had  long  been  banished  from  scientific  treatises,  when  Hardy 
of  late  years  called  it  back  into  service  to  designate  a  group  of  dis- 
eases which,  according  to  him,  were  the  results  of  a  particular  state 
of  the  economy,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  dartrous  diathesis. 
The  characters  of  this  group  of  diseases  are  the  following:  They  are 
usually  chronic,  are   not    contagious,  are  hereditary,  frequently 


•  Dr.  Pattenon*8  obsenrations  wer«  pobUshed  ten  years  before  M.  CailUolt*!  paper 
appeared  In  the  Archlret.    Edinbargh  Medical  and  Sargical  Jonmal,  roL  Iri.  p.  281. 
t  Le^oofl  tur  lee  MaL  de  la  Peao,  deoxRme  partie,  p.  9S. 
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occur,  often  co-exist  in  the  same  individaal,  have  a  great  tendency  to 
spread  over  a  large  surface,  are  attended  by  itching,  and  leave  no  scars 
after  they  are  healed,  though  they  often  lead  to  ulceration.   M.  Hardy 
classes  four  diseases  only  under  this  heading— eczema,  lichen,  psoriasis, 
pityriasis.     We  do  not  know  why  these  only  are  admitted  by  him. 
There  are  other  affections  which  seem  to  us  to  come  equally  under  his 
definition  of  "dartres/'  for  instance,   prurigo,  which  is  accordingly 
ranged  by  Caillault  under  this  heading,  together  with  ichthyosis.    The 
chanicters  laid  down  by  Hardy  as  distinctive  of  dartres  are  very  im- 
portant ones.     Yet,  in  all  probability,  under  this  name  are  confounded 
two  or  more  distinct  families.     In  a  treatise  published  last  year,  M. 
Basin  has  attempted  to  show  that  this  is  the  case.     According  to  his 
▼lew,  Hardy*s  "  dartres"  include  three  distinct  groups — the  "  scrofu- 
lides  benignes,"  the  arthritic  (including  gout  and  rheumatism),  and  the 
dartrous  proper  or  herpetic.     Eczema,  for   instance,  which  Hardy 
considers  as  always  dartrous,  is  frequently,  and  in  children  almost 
invariably,  of  a  scrofulous  nature.     Besides  this  scrofulous  kind,  there 
are  in  adults  two  other  eczemas— one  of  arthritic,  the  other  of  dartrous 
origin ;  and  so  also  with  psoriasis  and  the  other  dartrous  affections. 
The  question  then  arises,  how  are  the  arthritic  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  dartrous  varietiea     M.  Bazin  has  discussed  this  point  in 
great  detaU.    Rarely  does  the  anatomical  lesion  at  once  decide  the 
question ;  such,  however,  is  sometimes  the  case.     The  oval  tumours  of 
erythema  nodosum  are  invariably  referable  to  a  rheumatic  constitu- 
tion.    Such  also  in  children,  though  not  in  adults,  is  stated  to  be  the 
case  with  herpes  zoster.*  Usually,  however,  as  we  said,  the  anatomical 
elements  are  insufficient  to  guide  us.     Still,  according  to  M.  Bazin, 
the  eruption  presents  characters  which  enable  us  to  form  the  diagnosis. 
The  arthritic  eruptions  are  frequently  not  symmetrical,  whereas  the 
true  dartrous  ones  are  nearly  always  so.     The  former  manifest  a  pre- 
ietence  for  certain  sites,  have  certain  "lieux  de  predilection;"  the 
latter  appear  indiscriminately  on  all  parts  of  the  body.     Again,  the 
former  are  often  developed  after  exposure  to  cold,  the  latter  after 
some  violent  emotion.     But  the  best  guide  in  determining  the  nature 
of  a  given  case  is  to  be  found  in  the  antecedents  of  the  patient. 
Should  all  these  means  £eiil,  still,  in  accordance  with  the  maxim  of 
Hippocrates,  the  effect  of  remedies  may  betray  the  nature  of  the 
disease.     The  true  dartrous  affections  improve,  as  a  rule,  under  the 
treatment  of  arsenic,  whereas  this  drug  is  useless  in  arthritic  cases, 
which  are  benefited  by  colchicum,  alkalies,  ^     It  must,  however, 
be  remembered  that  the  two  conditions  are  by  no  means  incompatible ; 
they  may  co-exist,  like  syphilis  and  scrofula,  a  combination  which  is 
not  uncommon. 

We  have  said  this  much  on  this  class,  because  the  word  "  dartres  " 
is  now  much  used  by  French  dermatologists,  and  it  may  be  of  service 
to  our  I'eaders  to  know  what  sense  is  attached  by  them  to  it.  But 
childhood  is  by  no  means  the  period  at  which  these  affections  most 

•  See  Bfiuin*t  work  on  Scrofuloiu,  Arthritic,  and  Dartroni  Affections  of  tbe  Skin, 
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naaallj  appear.     They  may  be  found  tb^,  and  indeed  at  all  ages^  but 
tliey  inorease  in  frequency  wben  childhood  is  past.. 

The  sixth  groap  are  the  panuuiical  diseases.  Oommon*  aialLages,- 
these  are  more  especially  so  in  childhood.  Of  some  formaindeed  yii.j 
Favns  and  Tinea  tonaormnsy  this  age  has  almost  the  monopoly.  Biak 
as  a  compensation  it  is  free*  from  Sycoaie,  the  exdosive  appanage  <^ 
adults.  Great  progress  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  diagnooa 
and  treatment  of  these  affections;  much  of  which  is  due  tatheie-^ 
searches  of  M.  Basin,  which  are  embodied  by  M.  OaiUault  in  his  b(M>k» 
The  animal  parasites  that  are  found  commonly  in  the  skin  of  cyideen 
are  two,  the  Pediculns  capitis,  and  the  Acams  soabieL  The  former 
is  found  sometimes  in  incredible  abundance  in  cans  of  impetigo  gcaau* 
lata;  and  it  is  a  questioa  whether  the  insect  or  the  en^ition  is 
the  originator  of  the  mischief.  The  best  way  to  get  rtd  of  tlua 
parasite  is  to  cut  the  hair  short  and  to  powder  the  seiJp  liberally  with 
staphysagria.  Scabies  in  in&nts  di£feis-  in  nothing  fiom  the  sane 
disease  in  adults»  excepting  in  its  site.  In  adult  men  tha-affaotioa 
ordinarily  begins  oa  the  genital  organs,  and  is  thenoe-oommumioat«d 
to  the  hands  during  scratching.  In  young  in&nts  the  buttocks  ass  aa 
a  rule  the  first  part  attacked,  the  aoarua  being,  transmitted  from  the 
hands  of  the  nurse  that  supports  them» .  The  treatment  baa  been 
reduced  at  St.  Louis  to  a  minimum  of  time,  not  occupying  more  than 
an  hour  and  a  hal£  Of  its  efficacy  we  haTe  convinced  ourselvea  The 
plan  adopted  there  is  the  following.  The  patient  ia-fimt  ruUied  for 
half  an  hour  from  head  to  foot  with,  blaok  soap.  Then  he  is  immersed 
in  a  warm  bath  for  a  second  half-hour,  and  lastly  is  rubbed  all  oirar 
with  an  ointment^  ccmtaining  300  parts  of  lard  to  dO  of  salphuraad 
25  of  subcarbonate  of  potash.  To  prevent  re-infoetion,  the  clothea 
are  subjected  to  a  high  temperature,  or  to  sulphusous  fumigations. 

More  numerous  and  less  ea^  of  cure  are  the  vegetable  paoasiteiL 
The  chief  of  these  ase  the  Achotion  of  Sohomleb,  the  Triohophytaa 
and  the  Microsporon  of  Audouin.  These  respectively  give  rise  to 
Favus,  to  Tinea  tonsurans  and  Herpes  circinnatus,  and  to  Ponngo 
decalvans.  In  all,  the  great  aim  of  the  meeUcal  man  is  to  destroy  Uio 
parasite.  This  done,  the  eruption  vanishes.  There  are  abundance  of 
applications  capable  of  destroying  the  cryptogamous  vegetations  wken, 
broaght  into  direct  contact  with  them;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  effilct 
this.  The  fungus  is  not  confined  to  the  surfiiee  of  the  scalp,  but  occu- 
pies the  hair  follicles,  and  even  penetrates  into  the  interior  of  the  hairs 
themselves,  where  it  is  safe  from  any  external  api^icatioo.  The  only 
sure  mode  of  dealing  with  such  cases  is  to  pull  the  hairs  out,  and  thoa 
apply  the  parasiiicidal  ointmenta  This  is  not  very  difficult  in  &ti»^ 
but  becomes  exceedingly  so  in  tinea  tonsurans,  where  the  hairs  axe  so 
brittle  that  they  brcuak  off  under  the  forceps.  It  is  not^  however, 
absolutely  impossible,  as  Dr.  Jenner  states  it  to  be,  and  is  certaialy* 
accomplished  by  the  practised  hands  of  the  St  Louis  "^pikun.**  Tl» 
difficulty  is  still  greater  in  the  case  of  P.  decalvans,  and  requires  great 
skill  and  perseverance.  The  plan  adopted  in  favus  at  St  Louis  is  the  foU 
lowing,  and  will  serve  to  show  how  these  ailments  are  generally  treated. 
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The  crusts  are  first'  remoTBd  bj  poultices,  and-  the  hairs  are  theo  cat' 
rery  short  and  pulled  out  one  by  one  with  a  pair  of  pincers.  Care 
most  be  taksn  to  pull-  them  out  in  the  direction  of  thdr  growth. 
TtoB  operation  requires  several'  sittings,  varying  in  number  with  the 
muibility  of  the  patient  attd  the  extent  of  sur^Me  afibcted.  M:  Bazin 
smears  the  scalp  with  oil  of  cade,  and  thinks  that  the  depilatien  is  thus 
rendered  less  pain&il.  But  M.  Hardy  is  of  a  different  opinion.  A 
loiion  containing  corrosive  sublimate  (one  grain  in  the  ounce),  is  freely 
need  during  the  process  of  depilation.  When  the  pAtch.  has  been 
eotiEely  stripped  of  its-hain^  it  is  covered  night  and  morning  with  an 
OEintment*  of  turbith  mineral,  or  with  oil  of  cade.  This  treatment 
is  to  be  continued  for  about  a  month,  after  which  time  the  favns  may 
re-ai^iear,  preceded  by  pustules  and  redness  of  the  soalp.  A  new  de- 
pilation, more  or  less  general,  followed  by  the  same  treatment,  is  then 
requisita  After  a- certain  time,  some  favous  crusts  may  still  appear, 
which  necessitate  one  or  two  partial  depilations.  Qenerally  speaking, 
a  steady  cmre  without  any  dai^er  of  relapse  is  affected  by  two  general 
and  one  or  two  partial  dq>ilations.  (p.  173.) 

In  a  well-marked  case  of  any  of  these  affections,  the  diagnosis  is 
eoB^  at  first  sight.  The  dry,  sulphur,  cup-shaped  crusts  of  favus,  with 
thdr  central  hairs  and  mouselike  smell,  are  unmistakeable.  So,  too, 
are  the  round  greyish  patches  of  T.  tonsurans,  with  their  short  brittle 
hairs,  the  free  ends  of  which  are  split  and  crooked,  while  their  stumps 
acre  frequently  enveloped  in  a  white  sheath  formed  of  the  spores  of  the 
Tricophyton.  Not  less  easily  recognised  are  the  bald,  downy  patches 
of  Porrigo  decalvans,  especially  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  skin  is 
somewhat  swollen  and  discoloured,  and  scantily  sprinkled  with  a  grey- 
ish powder.  But  the  characters  are  not  always  so  well  marked,  and 
in  these  cases  aid  must  be  sought  from  the  microscope.  In  Bazin's 
treatise  will  be  found  full  accounts  of  the  fungi,  with  illustrations  of 
the  appearance  presented  by  them  imder  the  microscope. 

The  disease  wMch  we  have  spoken  of  as  Tinea  tonsurans  is  found 
chiefly  on  the  hairy  scalp,  sometimes  on  the  chin.  The  same  fungus 
may,  however,  lodge  on  other  parts  of  the  skin,  and  then  gives  rise  to 
the  common  Herpes  oircinnatiis.  Consequently  these  two  affections 
are  to  be  regarded  as  mere  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  complaint, 
differing  in  aspect  owing  to  the  difference  of  their  sites.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  opinion  of  the  physicians  of  St.  Loms ;  and  the  arguments 
are  strong  in  favour  of  this  view.  The  two  are  not  infrequently  found 
on  the  same  individual  Sometimes  a  circle  has  been  noticed,  situated 
half  on  the  hairy  scalp,  half  on  the  neck,  the  first  segment  presenting 
the  characters  of  T.  tonsurans,  the  latter  of  H.  circinnatus.  Circles 
of  herpes  are  also  often  seen  on  the  hands  of  mothers  whose  children 
at  the  same  time  present  patches  of  Tinea  tonsurans.  Hardy  and 
Bazin  even  consider  sycosis  to  be  a  third  variety  of  the  same  affisction. 
Bat  in  this  they  have  not  the  support  of  their  colleagues. 

1%ere  remain  yet  three  other  groups  in  M.  Caillault's  classificatkn, 

•  Hog's  lard,  16  grammes;  almond  oil,  2  grammes;   turbith  (sulphate  of  deutoxide  of 
matoTj)  0*60  centigramme. 
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which  our  limits  compel  as  to  dismiss  with  very  brief  notice.  Under 
the  head  of  cutaneous  hsBmorrhagic  diseases,  M.  Gaillault  has  brought 
togetlier  two  affections  which  resemble  each  other  in  their  external 
appearance,  and  in  nothing  else.  In  so  doing  he  has  departed  from 
the  principle  of  classification  which  he  had  adopted,  and  has  formed  a 
purely  artificial  class.  The  eighth  group  is  a  most  important  one,  and 
one  we  wish  we  could  treat  at  greater  length.  It  is  formed  of  the 
cachectic  diseases  of  the  skin.  Among  these  M.  Gaillault  places,  as 
we  observed  before,  some  affections  usually  ascribed  to  congenital 
syphilia  Here,  too,  is  placed  phagedenic  gangrene,  and  cutaneous 
diphtheria,  which  M.  Gaillault  considers  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the 
serious  general  disease  known  by  that  name.  The  ninth  and  last  class 
comprises  the  inflammatory  diseases.  The  characters  ascribed  to  this 
group  are,  that  they  are  not  contagious;  that  they  excite  more  or  less 
general  symptoms;  that  they  are  often  under  the  influence  of  dis- 
turbed digestion ;  and  that  they  do  not  destroy  the  liability  to  a  second 
attack.  These  charactei's  do  not  seem  to  us  of  sufficient  importance 
to  form  a  natural  group.  In  fact,  several  of  the  diseases  dassed  in 
this  group  clearly  belong  to  other  divisions.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
case  with  zona  and  erythema  nodosum.  These,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  are  in  children  invariably  of  rheumatic  origin,  and  should  be 
placed  in  the  fifth  group  of  Gaillault. 

In  bringing  this  article  to  an  end,  we  must  state  that  Mr.  Blake 
has  done  his  part  well  The  translation  is  very  fair,  and  the  few  notes 
added  to  the  text  are  sensible  and  to  the  point. 

Review  IY. 

Traits  PhUosophique  et  Physiologique  de  VHSrSdiU  KalureUe  dans  k$ 
Stats  de  santS  et  de  maladie  du  Systi^me  Nerveux,  avec  PappMcation 
mSthodique  dea  lots  de  la  ProcrkUian  au  TraitemerU  gSntral  da 
Affections  dont  eUe  est  le  Principe.  Orwrage  <m  la  question  at 
considSrSe  dans  ses  rapports  avec  les  Lois  PrimordialeSf  les  theories 
de  la  GSneratioTif  les  causes  dSterminantes  de  la  SeonuditS,  les  modir 
Jications  acquises  de  la  nahjtre  origineUe  des  Hres,  et  les  diver$es 
formes  de  NivropcUhie  et  d^AliSnaHon  Mentale,  Par  le  Dr.  Prospeb 
Lucas.     Tomes  II.     8vo.— Pom,  1847-1850.     pp.  1562. 

A  Philosophical  amd  Physudogieal  Treatise  on  Natural  Inheritance  m 
Healthy  and  Diseased  States  of  tJie  Nervous  System  ;  toith  MeUio- 
dical  Application  of  the  Laws  of  Procreation  to  the  General  Treat- 
ment of  Affections  based  thereupon,  dsc.  dsc.  By  Dr.  Prosfb» 
Lucas. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  and  elaborate  treatise  on  a  most  interesting 
and  elaborate  subject.  There  is  not,  indeed,  within  the  entire  luoge 
of  philosophical  physiology,  any  question  more  profoundly  8ugge8ti\*e 
than  that  which  embraces  the  law  of  Natural  Inheritance.  We  can 
well  appreciate  the  enthusiasm  with  which  an  earnest  and  scientific 
spirit  would  surrender  itself  to  this  great  and  varied  field  of  iuvesti- 
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gation.  Nor  do  we  &il  to  perceive  at  once  some  measure  of  the  diffi- 
culties  which  are  in  store  for  it — arising,  as  they  do,  not  from  any 
paucity  of  materials  relating  thereto,  but  from  the  enormous  number 
of  empirical  fEicts  with  which  the  subject  is  crowded.  For  the  pre- 
servation, rejection,  arrangement,  and  generalization  of  these  £Eicts  is 
required  no  mean  capacity.  Some  of  them  are  the  accumulation  of 
ages,  and  their  origimd  observation  may  be  traced  even  to  the  remotest 
antiquity.  Their  repetition  in  all  succeeding  ages  has  at  once  increased 
the  number  of  objective  verities,  without  increasing  the  perceptive 
faculties  of  those  who  have  placed  those  verities  on  record.  In  diort, 
"  rayons  ajont^  aux  rayons"  have  dazzled  the  eyes  of  each  successive 
observer,  and  destroyed  his  power  of  harmonious  co-ordination.  More- 
over, the  anomalies  and  hizarreriee  of  this  subject  are  so  strange  and 
so  fi^equent  as  almost  to  defy,  at  first  sight,  anything  like  a  reduction 
to  the  beautiful  order  of  primordial  law.  At  times  the  path  appears 
smooth  and  unobstructed,  and  we  seem  to  be  on  the  way  to  great 
discoveries.  Some  startling  circumstance  then  meets  us,  which  upsets 
our  previous  calculations,  nullifies  the  exactness  of  our  classification^ 
and  darkens  with  thick  doubts  what  was  but  a  moment  since  the 
fruitful  land  of  promise.  So  that  men  of  the  greatest  intellectual 
endowments,  and  of  the  calmest  judgments,  have  been  forced  into  a 
belief  of  the  emptiness  and  insufficiency  of  all  scientific  theories  upon 
the  question  which  has  here  engaged  the  attention  of  Dr.  Prosper 
Lucas. 

"  Nous  n'avons,"  said  the  famous  Montaigne,  nearly  three  centuries  ago^ 
"  que  faire  d'aller  trier  des  miracles  et  des  difficultez  estrangi^res.  II  me 
semble  que  parmy  les  choses  que  nous  veojons  ordinairement,  il  7  a  des 
estrangetez  si  incompr^hensibles  qu'elles  surpassent  toute  la  difficult^  des 
miracles.  Quel  monstre  est-ce,  cue  cette  goutte  de  semence  de  quoy  nous 
sommes  produicts,  porte  en  soy  les  impressions  non  de  la  forme  corporeUe 
seulement,  mats  des  pensements  et  des  inclinations  de  nos  p^res?  Cette 
goatte  d'eau,  oil  lege  elle  ce  nombre  infiny  de  formes  ?  et  comment  porte  elle 
ces  resemblances  cnin  progrez  si  t6m6raire  et  si  desreigl^  que  Tarri^re-fils 
respondra  k  son  bisayeut,  le  nepveu  ^  Tonde  ?"* 

Even  the  illustrious  Isidore  Geofiroy  Saint-Hilaire,  in  his  '  History 
of  Anomalies,'  confesses  that,  in  spite  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
subject,  '^  Texplication  complete  de  tons  ces  fisdts  est  hors  de  la  port6e 
de  ia  science  actuelle."  And  another  authority  alludes  to  the  entire 
question  of  hereditary  transmission  as  belonging  less  to  science  than 
to  the  mass  of  empirical  facts  which  too  frequently  make  up  **  the 
baggage  of  practical  medicine.**  Nevertheless,  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  entire  question  will  teach  us  very  much,  under  the  guidance  of 
Dr.  Lucas,  and  enable  the  observer  to  predicate  with  tolerable  accuracy 
certain  sequences  from  certain  antecedents,  in  the  relationship  of  cause 
and  efiect.  He  will  learn  much,  and  yet  desire  with  each  advancing 
Ktep  to  learn  more,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  language  of  Yauvenargues, 
"  plus  on  s'^ldve  plus  Thorizon  s*6tend,"  although  with  that  extension 
will  come  (as  our  author  truly  observes)  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the 
comparative  powerlessness  of  our  scientific  grasp. 

*  Montaigne,  Etiaif,  Ur.  U.  chap.  »7. 
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It  is  obrioos,  at  the  very  ootaet,  that  tbis  gieat  sabjeet  has  a  dcuUe 
aspect 

"  The  first/'  rays  our  author,  **is  that  of  the  mechanism  ef  car  orgaaizaikHi 
—that  form  of  life  desirinted  by  Burdacfa  ander  the  name  ofpUutieeoMact; 
an  expression  wkioh  in  nis  cpimon,  as  in  (mrs,  embraces  the  oonfigaiation  and 
maienal  oompontion  of  the  bodj.  The  second  is  that  of  the  ^pumum  or 
essential  power  of  the  organic  structur^-^a  power  identical  with  tJiat  of 
existence  itself,  and  which  comprises  every  facmty  of  animated  beings  as  alM 
every  method  of  its  manifestation.  Life  is  incessantlv  regenerated  and« 
these  two  forms;  thev  are  both,  therefore,  necessaiy  forms  of  inheritance. 
Generation  transmits  by  the  first  or  fUuiie  path,  the  Tarioos  characteristics 
and  states  of  all  the  dements  of  organic  existcmce— the  fluids,  tissiies,  ajstens, 
ogans,  and  material  eonformation.  By  the  second,  or  ^dymmic  ^m.  ars 
traasmitted  the  vanoBS  characters  and  states  of  every  faciaity  and  iahereat 
energy  of  being.  It  is  the  latter  which  we  ^[>edally  propose  to  study,  and 
whose  history  we  shall  unfold."  (pp.  7,  8.) 

At  the  same  time,  the  perfect  isolation  and  indep^ideaoe  «f  tlie 
ph^eifue  firam  the  morale  is  quite  impossible;  for  in  deallDg  with  the 
difrnwrnc  we  tread  iBuoaediately  apon  the  vast  oompUoatiens  of  the 
ttervoas  system^  and  are  carried  headlaaig  into  tiie  very  centre  of  the 
flatUc,  In  £Mt)  sayB  LafoUi  "le  .ooqpsknmain  vivantet  aoi]n6  n'art 
que  le  systtee  nervoux.lal-iBteie  qui,  par  ses  distribntioas,  par  sob 
exercise  desfbnctkHiamflntales  et  vitaiesypar  lacoastrttotion  phyaiqac 
etoi^ganiqae  de  tontes  les  parties,  on  coBstitne  riinit6  iadividiiieUe.'* 
It  seems  indeed,  to  us,  that  thoagh  Dr.  Lucas  professes  to  deal  only 
or  chiefly  with  the .  dynamic,  be  finds  its  union  with  the  plastic  so 
inseparable,  that  on^reaching  the  eoA  of  bis  daborate  treatise  we  M. 
we  nave  bad  nearly  as  mudi  to  do  with  tiie  one  form  as  the  otber. 

And  not  only  is  life  generated  under  these  dualistio  oonditioDs:  it 
is  generated  also  under  the  rigorous  application  of  two  unfidluig  laws. 
In  our  author's  own  words: 

" La {HTcmike  de  oes  loia est  VhwrniUm:  c'est  celle  oli  notre  esprit  ne  suit 
ancnn  module,  oii  ilimprovise,  oiliI  .compose  de  soi,  oil  il  imi^;sney  en  an  mot, 
ohilcr^. 

"  La  seconde  de  ces  Ids  est  Pimiiation :  c'est  celle  oil  notre  esprit  se  son* 
met  a  Texemple,  celle  oil  il .  copie,  ixHie  oh  il  se  soavient,  celle  ou  il  rheie.*' 
(p.  24.) 

That  is  to  say,,  the  first  law  is  that  under  which  a  new  individoal 
life  is  a  free  and  insubordinate  creation,  isolated  even  from  the  in* 
beritance  of  predisposition.  It  is  an  original  composition,  a  ficeah 
type,  having  no  dependence  upon  the  source  from  which  it  qnnang,  and 
no  conformityf  thereto.  The  second  is  that  of  a  r^gulatod  and  subor- 
dinate creation,  having  a  oomposition  analogous  to  other  types;  in 
fact,  a  repetition  of  itself,  conforming  more  or  less  to  ancestral  or 
other  well  recognised  characteristics.  Every  animal  bom. into  the 
world  must  be  classified  under  one  of  these  two  heads.  It  is  either 
improvised  by.  nature  as  a  new  type  of  individuality,  to  be  or  not  to 
be  repeated  in  the  generations  which  are  to  follow  j  or  it  is  an  imi- 
tation  of  an  existing  type,  stamped  with  the  unmistakeable  die  of  some 
living  reality,  linked  or  not  with  remote  or  immediate  progenitorahip. 
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Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  "  law  of  inrention"  as  it  affects 
the  purely  plastic  or  physical  conjformation.  Now,  admitting  the 
-tmthfulnees  of  the  narrative  which  traces  all  -  mankind  from  Adam 
and  Eve,  it  is  dear  from  the  history  of  their  two  firstborns  that 
^  inyention''  obtained  very  soon  after  the  primeeTal  pair  caparisoned 
theiBfldTes  with  fig-leavea  We  have  at  once  an  argument  for 
the  improvising  and  inventive  powers  of  what  we  call  Nature  in  the 
two  distinct  types  of  being,  physically  and  dynamically,  which  Gain 
and  Abel  present  to  us.  She  begins  her  varieties  at  the  Texy  be- 
ginning  of  the  Mosaic  record.  She  invests  a  wolf  and  a  lamb  with 
himianity  at  the  very  outset  of  her  creative  career.  And  truly  under 
the  human  garb  these  two  great  types  have  been  perpetuated,  with 
eodlem  and  subtle  varieties,  from  that  period  until  now.  In  BEust, 
diversity  of  species  of  race,  and  of  individuality,  is  a  living  and  pri- 
mordial law.  Independently  of  every  other  £Eict  than  what  we  term 
individuality,  it  is  within  the  experience  of  all  of  us  that  in  the  plastic 
eharaotmstics  of  Hfe— configuration,  lineaments,  structure,  proportion 
—everything  changes,  differs,  and  transforms  itsdf  under  endless 
relationship  and  in  endless  degrees.  Eor  in  every  species,  and  race, 
and  peraonaKty,  there  is  a  measure  of  tendency  to  resist  the  cofSrcing 
restrictions  of  typical  identity  and  resemblance.  The  Boman  poet 
had  aa  infinite  sense  of  this  variety  of  type  when  he  wrote : 

**  FnBterea  gemu  bimuuiiiin,  mntaqne  HAtontes, 
Squammigemin  pecudei,  et  Icta  arbusta,  fene^ne, 
£t  YiriaB  rolacres,  laetantia  qate  loca  aqnmnim 
Conoelebrant  oircam  ripas,  fontesqne  lacnsque 
£t  quB  pervolgant  neaiora  avia  penrolitantes 
Honun  anam  quod  rig  generatim  ramere  perge : 
iBveniM  tamen  ioter  se  diatara  igoris : 
Km  ratioae  alii  pwaka  ansnowMm  auHnQ, 
lITeo  mater  poaiet  pzolem.** .... 

Lncretiiu :  De  Btrwn  Jftthurd,  lib.  ii. 

The  same  law  obtains  likewisaimder  the  dynamid  form  of  existence. 
In  spite  of  the  perpetuation  of  individual  types,  there '  is  an  ever- 
laoiirxittg  diversity  and  tendency  to  what  jb  termed  invention  or  origi- 
Bi^ty.  -  And  an  such  diversity  Nature  is  unquestiouaUy  richer  tlutn 
our  most  lertiie  imaginatiopa.  The  law  of  imitation,  however,  is  £nr 
mote  oomprehenstve  and  matveraal  than  the  law  of  which  it  is  the 
antagonisuL  The  correspondence  of  an  animal  form  with  that  ^m 
whibh  it  springs  has  its  analogue  (a^^ir  Isaac  Newton  remariLed)  in 
the  parity  of  the. two  sides  of  the  body,  and  (as  Winslow  demon- 
atnited)  in  the  system  of  the  double  and  single  bones  of  the  skeleton.* 
N^or  doea  the  analogy  cease  here.    Many  of  our  compound  organs  and 

•  BfOBstIk  in  the  lait  wntniyrwent  lo  ikr  aa  to  inqnka  whstber  the  ftstoa  whloh  gradu- 
aliydardofcd  Haelf  in  the.womb  was  nol  the««8iilt  of  two  entire  bodies,  one  of  wbioh 
iMlosged  to  the  fcther,  and  the  otlier  to  the  mother.  *  Celte  id^,**  he  remarks,  **  ftrait 
prtsuMtcr  qae  notre  corpa  est  doable,  et  qne  nou  sommes  eomposte  de  deax  eocps  finif 
artists iHcnt  adoas6s  l^in  h  Vantce.  La  sym^trie  de  nos  ergaaes,  Paznuigenkent  dea  parlica 
•xtMeona,  et  les  ph<^mni^nes  de  plnaiemrs  maladies  semblent  oonfltmer  eette  opinion.^^^ — 
Em«iB  tmr  FBdoeatkm  lOdictBale  dcs  Enflmts  et  sor  Iwn  Maladies.  Paris,  nu.  See  also 
Proiesaor  Floiirens,  in  his  Jf Moires  d'Anat.  et  do  JPhjeioL  Oomparfes.    FMis,  1M4. 
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tissues  are  mere  multiples  of  their  simple  and  diminished  selves.  The 
muscles  are  merely  repeated  fibrous  bundles  of  simple  fibres;  the 
salivary  glands  are  rounded  masses,  the  result  of  accumulated  granu- 
lations of  smaller  but  precisely  similar  conformations.  The  same  may 
be  said,  temporarily,  of  the  kidney  and  its  capillary  vessels,  the  latter 
repeating  the  grape-like  arrangements  of  the  former;  so  also  is  the 
formation  of  the  embryo,  which  repeats  itself  either  transdtoriiy  or 
permanently  in  every  organ.  Thus,  Nature  paves  the  way  for,  and, 
as  it  were,  preludes  the  repetition  of  type  of  animal  existence,  by  the 
repetition  of  type  of  individual  organs,  and  by  the  analogy  of  eveiy 
element  of  which  those  organs  are  composed.  Thus,  imitation,  the 
original  principle  of  repetition,  is  a  law  of  organization  and  of  ter- 
restrial life,  so  profound  and  so  primordial,  that  life  and  orgauizaUon 
are  inseparable  from  it;  and  at  the  very  dawn  of  embryotic  develop- 
ment this  principle  establishes  itself,  and  weaves  its  influence  into  the 
elements  of  the  plastic  being. 

But  it  is  not  only  with  the  mechanism  of  life  that  this  primordial 
law  obtains;  nor  is  its  operation  confined  exclusively  to  a  physical 
sphere.  It  presides  likewise  over  the  entire  dynamic  range,  and  con* 
cUtions  the  moral  and  intellectual  being  of  untold  generations. 

"  It  is  sufficient  to  state,"  says  our  author,  "  that  uniformity,  as  divereity, 
is  at  once  dynamically  revealed  under  the  type  of  species  and  individuality ; 
and  that  under  these  two  types,  for  the  very  same  reasons  which  demonstnte 
the  primordial  nature  of  the  uniformity  of  the  plastic  characteristics  which 
constitute  species,  uniformity  of  moral  attributes  is  necessarily  primordial 
also."* 

We  now  recur  to  tho  law  of  inventian,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
to  what  extent  and  in  what  r^ationships  it  paasea,  under  the  name  of 
*'  innateness,"  from  creation  to  procreaticn :  that  is  to  say,  to  what 
degree  beings  are  bom  different  from  the  individual  and  specific  type 
of  those  who  engmider  them.  Here,  in  fax^t,  we  are  at  onoe  brou^t 
&oe  to  face  with  Mr.  Darwin,  and  may  be  led  into  endless  speculaticms 
on  the  *  Origin  of  Speciea'  Dr.  Prosper  Luoas  asserts  energetically 
and  dogmatically,  that  fixity  of  species  is  absolute,  and  that  no  natural 
£Etct  is  to  be  met  with  which  can  invalidate  this  great  primordial  law. 
He  dissents  from  the  opinions  of  De  Maillet,  Bauman,  Robinet,  De 
Lamarck,  Geofiroy  Sain1>-Hilaire,  and  Bardnch  (who  ia<  more  reserved 

•  SpeuBippas,  the  aepbew  of  Plato,  oompoeed  a  work  in  ten  books,  entitled  Ac«A«yM  i«» 
ir<pi  7TIV  irpayjuiarctav  o/moiwi',  in  which  he  endeavoura  to  prove  that  the  principle  of  cMZorKy 
Is  the  one  ruling  featnro  of  nature,  and  where  he  tries  to  determine  the  regtmMaaee 
between  species  of  animals  and  species  of  plants. — Hlstoire  da  1»  FMloaophie,  tom^  tt. 
p.  898. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  observe  that  great  confhsion  has  arisen  finom  a  misappllcatloo 
of  the  terms  *' unity'*  and  **  uniformity,**  u  though  they  were  synonymous.  This  «u 
peculiarly  the  cast  with  Caviar  and  Oeofflroy  Saint-Hilaire.  *'  On  a  ooiifondn«**  sayi  Dr. 
Luoas,  **  sous  le  nom  SunUi  deux  id^  Uis-distinctes :  les  id^  ^wiU4  et  drun^formSi.'* 
**  Animality"  reaUy  represents  and  embraces  both ;  both  receive  firom  it  an  expresrioa  of 
life,  and  assume  thereby  a  real  and  objective  existence ;  but  the  great  question  to  deur- 
mine  is,  what  they  are  by  themselves,  and  where  they  so  exist  VwUn  is  In  itsdf  the 
harmony  of  similar  and  dissimilar.  Thus,  all  nature  is  in  unity,  but  not  in  unlfonnityt 
fbr  the  latter  is  the  correspondence  of  like  with  like,  and  is  restricted  to  the  less  oompra- 
henslva  range  of  classes,  orders,  individuals,  &c. 
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Apd  cautions  than  the  others),  and  observes:  "No;  epeciea  neither 
appear  as  new,  nor  change,  nor  thus  disappear  in  generation  ;  so  that 
each  of  them  has  had  a  distinct  creation,  each  of  them  remains  faithful 
to  its  nature,  and  to  its  physical  law  of  existence ;  and  so  long  as  they 
live,  they  remain  what  they  were,  or  they  are  no  more." 

"Logical  induction,  observation,  time,  history — these  are  the  monuments 
of  life  and  death,  upon  which  is  based  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  immuta- 
bility of  species;  and  the  principle  underlying  it  is  the  proof,  as  it  is  the 


Is  this  position  confirmed  by  what  we  know  of  the  geological  sue* 
cession  of  organic  beings  t 

"  New  species  (says  Mr.  Darwin)  have  appeared  very  slowly,  one  after 
another,  both  on  the  land  and  in  the  waters.  Lyell  has  shown  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  resist  the  evidence  on  this  head  in  the  case  of  the 
sevend  tertiary  stages;  and  every  year  tends  to  fill  up  the  blanks  between 
them,  and  to  make  the  per-centage  system  of  lost  and  new  forms  more 
gradual"* 

This  distinguished  naturalist  admits,  however,  that  "  when  a  species 
has  once  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  same  identical  form  never  reappears."  Its  very  ex- 
tinction is  the  result  of  its  immutability;  for  modification  and  im- 
provement are  the  best  assurance  of  perpetuity;  and  every  organic 
form  which  evades  the  law  of  change  is  liable  to  ultimate  extermina- 
tion. The  entire  subject,  in  Mr.  Darwin's  opinion,  is  a  "  gratuitous 
mysteiy,"  because  we  do  not  classify  and  co-ordinate  the  fiicts  relating 
thereto  which  really  lie  at  our  di^>osal.  Facts,  however,  are  viewed 
«o  differently,  even  by  the  same  observers  at  different  periods  and 
nnder  difierent  phases  of  opinion,  that  mystery  seems  almost  inevitable. 
Even  Dr.  Lucas  himself  appears  to  have  modified  his  convictions,  since 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  work  before  us  (published  three  years 
later  than  vol.  i.)  he  alludes  to  the  question  as  dark  and  pregnant  with 
difi&colties,  embracing  at  once  the  most  obscure  points  of  the  physio- 
logy and  pathology  of  natural  inheritance,  and  modifying  species  and 
individuals.  (voL  ii  p.  437  et  eeq.) 

It  may  be  more  interesting,  therefore,  to  leave  the  large  and  vexed 
question  of  mutability  of  species,  in  order  to  note  some  of  the  changes 
and  diversities  which  crowd  the  more  limited  field  of  personal  or 
incUfMual  life.  The  frequent  want  of  similarity  between  parents  and 
children,  and  between  children  of  the  same  parents,  is  unquestionably 
very  striking.  Even  twins,  Pierre  Bailly  has  observed,  are  difierent  in 
Toice,  lineaments,  gesture,  carriage,  &c. ;  and  the  Siamese  celebrities 
who  were  united  by  the  umbilicus,  were  neither  of  the  same  height 
nor  of  the  same  character  of  expression.  Not  uncommonly  the  evidence 
affi>rded  by  varying  stature  towards  the  illustration  of  the  law  of 
diversity  is  well  worthy  of  note.  Dwarfe  are  begotten  by  parents  of 
ample  development  and  size,  and  subjects  of  remarkable  height  acknow- 

*  Oa  the  Origin  of  Species,  fte.,  by  Cbmrles  Dunrlii,  HJL,  p.  S12.    London*  1889. 
i^8-xxix.  *6 
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ledge  the  progenitorsbip  of  iosigmficant  stature.*  In  tlie  mane  waj, 
children  of  the  most  engaging  appearance  have  a  double  parentage  of 
the  commonplace  and  even  unprepoeseasing  kind,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  coarsest  and  even  most  repulsive  children  Are  begotten  of 
parents  who  have  everything  to  recommend  them  in  the  w»y  of  personal 
attractions.t  Again :  there  is  endless  variety  in  the  temperaments  of 
children  bom  of  the  same  parents.  Pierre  BaiUy,  indeed,  says  that 
they  nearly  always  dififer  from  each  other,  but  it  is  probable  that  this 
statement  is  a  considerable  exaggeration.  MUUer  and  Blumenbach 
are,  though  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  the 
latter  author  mentions  the  case  of  twin  sisters  united  at  the  bottom 
of  the  back,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  whose  temper- 
aments were  extremely  different,  although  the  same  blood  flowed  in 
their  veins,  for  their  vascular  systems  were  connected  by  a  very  large 
communication. 

''Experience  (says  Dr.  Lucas])  has  conducted  physiology,  phflosophy,  and 
theology  to  the  same  conclusion,  in  humanity ;  for  all  three  are  of  one  aceoxd 
as  to  the  fact  of  native  diversity  of  character  and  intelligence.  It  was  to  this 
effect  that  the  Sorbonne  and  the  majority  of  theologians  pronoimced  when 
they  entertained  the  long*disputed  question  of  the  original  e^uali^  or  inequaUty 
of  soak.  They  denied  the  natural  equality :  they  even  deoued  tnat  ineguali^ 
proceeded  from  differences  of  organization."  (voL  i  p.  I^.) 

We  confess  to  avery  limited  respectfiar  theopinion  of  theologianatoBob- 
ing  any  large  and  comprehensive  question  which  extends  beyooid  -the 
limits  of  their  peculiar  province;  and  certainly  the  Sorbanne  is 
never  presented  to  our  minds  without  the  accompaniment  of  Oasaubon's 
answer,  *'  and  what  have  they  settled  9"  when  he  was  shown  over  the-fr- 
mous  Hall  in  Paris,and  told  tlwt  there  '^e  Doctors  met  and  cMptcta^fiir 
three  hundred  years."  That  they  were  partly  ri^t,  however,  in  respect 
of  the  present  question,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Native  difibrences 
are  a  historic  fsLct  which  is  not  to  be  distarbed  by  Mr.  Buckle's  theoiy 
cf  "  progress  of  opportunity,"  however  much  light  "progress  of  oppat- 
tunity"  may  cast  upon  moral  and  intellectual  divinities.'' | 

*  No  obaeiYmiit  tnY«U<r  in  Italj  otn  hare  f)dl«d  to  note  the  tttqmukey  of  dwarft 
among  a  well-grown  and  handsome  people.  The  ratiject  la  alluded  to  (If  we  rcBMnbcr 
rightly)  in  that  charming  hook.  The  Diary  of  an  Invalid.  There  is  reaaon  to  fccBcre  that 
these  dwarfr  are  chiefly  accidenU  of  IndiTidnal  life  eaoapcdftom  tin  cisinasmsnt  of  here* 
^tary  predisposition ;  for  their  parents  are  generally  tall  and  weU^developed.  In  MUaa, 
where,  perhaps,  in  both  sexes,  Italian  humanity  attains  its  most  perfect  deTek^BMSt,  tka 
number  of  dwarft  is  quite  extraordinary.  The  ikct  that  they  are  bom  of  tnU  and  hand* 
aome  parents  byet  ftirthcr  eonflrmad  by  the  oinamatance  that  tite  proenativa  flMBitty  ia 
fteqnently  limited  in  dwarft  themselTes. 

t  Travellers  have  frequently  been  astonished  at  the  ravishing  beauty  of  aome  of  fibe 
Boman  female  peasantry,  and  oontraatcd  the  same  with  fbe  hideoosness  of  their  ourta 
hagi.    Bat  it  is  not  suffioient^  Tecogaised  that  tha  Italian  physiognoiny  is  4>f  an 
enduring  type.    Beauty  fades  away  very  rapidly  under  the  Itelian  skies. 

X  Authors  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  remarkable  diflferenoes  in  -fhe  cbenetefi 
qualities  of  fimious  brothers.  Livy ,  Buetenlns,  and  Plvtaroh  an  js^lete  witii  tradWoaa  ^ 
«his  effsct  from  Roman  history,  and  instataee  in  parUoular  the  families  of  the  Graeaid, 
Tarquin,  Vespasiao,  and  Severus.  In  France,  the  brothers  of  Charles  IX.,  bi  the  TaMa 
liranch,  and  the  brothers  of  Louis  xni.,  Louis  XTV.,  and  Louis  XVI.,  in  the  Bo«l%0tt 
-branch,  had  no  equaUty,  nor  conformity  of  tastes,  eapadty,  or  ehataoter.  So  also  in  tlM 
Buonaparte  funily.  None  of  the  brothers  had  anything  in  common  with  the  gieai 
JBUpoleon. 
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And  to  sacb  an.  extent  are  these  mental  and  moral  di£[erence3  some- 
times carried,  that  all  trace  of  similaritj  is  occasionally  lost  amon^ 
memhers  of  the  same  fiunilj.  Parents  of  the  most  limited  &icaltiea 
tnd  unprepoeaessing  characters  are  gifbed  with  children  of  the  happiest 
di^Kisitions  and  most  nnquestiouable  talents.*  Bo  also  the  most  gifted 
parents  are  often  doomed  to  the  trying  discipline  of  uuintellectual  and 
ef0Q  idiotic  children.  These  wonderitd  contrasts  have  given  rise  to 
the  proverb :  Heroum  fMi  noooos  et  amentea  HippocratisJUii.  What, 
then,  is  the  explanation  of  the  fitct  that  so  many  imbeciles  engender 
man  of  great  capacity,  and  so  many  capable  men  beget  imbeciles  9 

"Par  qoel  singulier  jeu  de  la  naiore,  s*^rie  on  antenr,  da  ssj^  P^d^ 
peat*il  sortir  deux  sots,  oomme  Parale  et  Xanthippe,  nn  foneux  comme 
Umias  ?  de  Fint^re  Aristide  on  infame  Lysimaque  ?  du  grave  Thuejdide  un 
inepte  Mil^ias,  im  stnpide  Stephana  ?  du  temp^rant  rnocion,  on  dissolu 
Phocas?  de  Sophocle,  d'Aristarqne,  d'Aristippe,  de  Th^mistocle,  et  de  Soerate, 
des  fils  plus  vils  que  la  pituite  ?  "  (vol  i.  pp.  156-7.) 

It  may  reasonably  be  questioned  whether  M.  Moreau  has  not 
finnished  an  approximate  sohition  of  this  difficult  problem  in  his 
remarkable  treatise  on  nervous  diseases,  in  their  relation  to  the  ''  phi- 
losophy of  history ,"  which  we  took  occasion  to  review  in  this  journal 
some  time  aince.t  Our  readers  may  remember  that  the  burden  of  M. 
Moreau's  elaborate  work  was  an  endeavoiir  to  prove  that  the  highest 
state  of  intelleotuality  was  neither  more  nor  less  thauamost  dangerous 
disease  of  nervo*tissue.  Ajid  certainly  the  many  instances  recorded 
by  the  French  psychologist  furnished  no  slight  evidence  of  the  justice 
of  his  theory.  It  would  seem  that  Nehusins  and  Burdach  are  much 
of  the  same  opinion,  for  they  affirm  that  superior  men  are  generally 
the  oii&pring  of  simple  parents;  while,  conversely,  the  most  brilliant 
parents  are.  afflicted  with  the  most  mediocre  and  stupid  children,  j:  We 
have  no  qnce  to  enter  upon  the  various  causes  which  Dr.  Lucas  has 
enumerated  as  exercising  an  influence  upon  the  diversities  of  character 
and  individual  type  everywhere  to  be  met  with.  The  researches  which 
he  has  made  upon  this  part  of  his  sulyect  betray  an  immense  amount 
of  labour,  and  evidence  as  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  ancient  as 
wkh  modiem  literature.  But  while  we  admit  the  £EU)t  of  diversity,  we 
are  by  no  means  prepared  to  indorse  all  the  positions  advanced  by  our 
author,  or  subscribe  unhesitatingly  to  the  dictimi  of  M.  Bonnet:  "Le 

*  WlMii  ike  edttanXtd  TUlolton  was  inslalled  Archbiihop  of  CMitertmry.  be  offered 
up  poblJo  tluuikfl  to  God,  in  that  He  had  given  him  some  talent,  and  preserred  to  him 
hit  reneon.  He  nude  special  allusion  to  the  drcomstance  of  his  mother's  long-standing 
tesaaitgr,  mad  tlHte^  of  his  avm  ehanoe  of  Teoeifing  hj  the  path  of  seminal  tfaasmls- 
sion  this  terrible  infirmity. — Bishop  Bnmet 

t  Brit,  and  For.  Hed.-Ch.  Rev.,  Oct.  1859.    Art.  French  and  German  Psychology. 

i  Ike  bimmvuiet  of  birth  are  aonetlmea  as  lemariLable  as  they  are  inexplleable^  as  the 
SBperienee  of  many  of  os  oan  testiiy.  Fieibroiix  and  Femel  both  record  inetanees  of  deaf 
and  dmnb  bom  fh>m  parents  of  the  most  perftet  sensorial  organizations,  whilst  Bonryer 
Deamortierfl  has  related  an  example  of  parents  endowed  with  integrity  of  ipeceh  and 
huriig  begetting,  by  •  kind  of  periodicity  t  deaf  and  domb  oSl^ring,  and  olftpriag  eqiallj 
tfAtd  as  tbensrives.  More  enriona  stiU :  in  the  Aneodotos  of  Medidne  (tome  ii.  p.  941) 
we  read  of  n  fismily  who  resided  alternately  at  Paris  and  Bordeaux,  the  children  of  whoM 
bom  in  the  latter  city  were  all  deaf  and  dumb,  whilst  those  bom  in  the  former  were  all 
gifted  with  a  highly-cuUiTated  sense  of  hearing. 
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gerrae  porte  rempreinte  originale  de  Tespece,  et  non  celle  de  Tindivi- 
duality :  c*est  tr^  en  petit  un  homme,  an  cheTtd,  an  taareao,  etc.  Mftis 
ce  n'est  pas  un  certain  homme,  un  certain  cheval,  un  certain  taureauJ** 
For  we  are  persaaded  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  indiTidoal  isas 
strongly  marked  with  the  individual  as  the  specific  type;  and  that  fre- 
quently the  coercements  of  hereditary  predisposition  are  so  tremendoos, 
even  from  the  first  hour  of  life,  as  materially  to  interfere  with  the  free 
agency  of  the  subject.  Where,  however,  diversity  is  apparent,  as  it 
constantly  is,  the  fact  should  be  acknowledged  as  a  law  only  of  a  leas 
certain  character  than  the  law  which  is  its  antagonism.  -It  can  nefer 
be  right  (as  Dr.  Lucas  observes)  to  designate  variety  in  itself,  an  ano- 
maly of  nature,  a  simple  accident,  or  an  aberration  from  the  law  of 
hereditary  transmission,  although  Aristotle  has  given  the  great  weigbt 
of  his  name  to  such  a  mode  of  thought  and  cla8sification.f 

It  is  not  true,  in  any  sense,  that  variety  is  an  anomaly  of  genera- 
tion, or  that  a  deviation  from  the  hereditary  type  oonstitates  a  daim 
to  monstrosity.  In  fact,  hereditary  differences  are  not  varieties  of  the 
dissimilar,  but  only  alternations  in  similitudes,  constituting  a  beantifol 
and  important  end  in  the  providential  arrangements  of  the  highest 
form  of  organic  life.  They  are  constant  and  regular  phenom^oa  of 
every  stage  and  degree  of  procreation,  dependent,  in  numberless  cases, 
upon  influences  superior  and  anterior  to  the  specific  act  which  ini- 
tiates  foetal  development.  Moreover,  diversity  of  individuals  in  the 
tmity  of  fiimilies  has  the  strictest  analogy  in  diversities  of  fimiilies 
with  unity  of  race ;  in  diversities  of  race  with  unity  of  ^)ecies ;  in 
diversities  of  genera  with  unity  of  orders ;  and  in  diversities  of  ordeis 
with  unity  of  class.  We  do  not  seek,  then,  for  the  solution  of  this 
problem  in  the  f&r-oS  and  mystic  dreams  of  the  astrologist,  nor  in 
the  ignorant  superstitions  of  those  who  believe  in  d^noniac  influences; 
nor  yet  in  that  unscientific  theory  which  would  dwarf  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  by  attributing  everything  which  has  the  least  semblance  of 
the  inexplicable  to  the  direct  and  personal  interference  of  the  Ddty. 
"  Bemonter  il  Dieu,  c*est  remonter  H  Tauteur  et  non  pas  ik  la  loi,  et 
c*est  la  loi  que  la  science  aspire  it  p^n^trer.**  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
page  of  the  natural  world  which  is  ever  open  to  the  earnest  seardier 
after  truth,  and  which,  day  by  day,  reveals  its  treasures  more  abun- 
dantly to  those  who  duly  value  and  appreciate  them. 

We  leave  now  the  question  of  diversity  for  that  of  identity,  merely 
observing,  en  passant,  that  to  the  eye  of  the  philosophic  physiologist 
there  is  strict  identity  between  the  power  which  creates  and  thepowor 
which  procreates.  The  active  principle  of  the  one  is  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  other. 

"  Ce  ne  sont  point  les  Stres,  c^  proprement  parler,  qni  se  reprodoisent,  c'est 
a  Nature  qui  cr^,  en  eux  et  par  euz,  dans  la  g6u6ration :  organes  impefson- 

•  Oontld^rfttioiiB  for  les  corps  organist  torn.  ii.  oh.  7,  p.  219. 

t  **  He  who  has  no  resemblanoe  to  hla  parents  Is  a  sort  of  moniter.  ftr  nature  hat 
deriated  in  him  tnm  his  species ;  It  is  the  first  degree  of  degeneration.**— De  Gener. 
▲nim.  ir.  9. 
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les  a  cr^es."  (?ol.  i.  p.  189.) 

And  first,  as  regards  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  physical 
characteristics,  and  the  various  material  elements  by  which  identity  of 
structure  is  made  manifest.  The  resemblance  of  figure  and  general 
conformation  in  all  animals  to  the  parental  type  has  been  recognised 
by  Hippocrates^  Aristotle,  Galen,  and  almost  every  ancient  and  mo- 
dem observer.  Even  the  distinguished  Bonnet,  who  minutely  inves- 
tigated this  subject,  and  whose  leanings  were  all  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  question,  admitted,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  that  he 
could  no  longer  withstand  the  evidence  in  favour  of  transmitted 
identity  which  he  everywhere  met  with.*  This  resemblance  extends 
itself  to  physiognomy,  gait,  and  all  the  minutisB  of  physical  struc- 
tuiu  It  was  its  recognition,  in  the  largest  sense,  which  inspired  the 
pen  of  Horace,  when,  marking  only  by  the  comparative  degree  the 
difference  between  youth  and  age,  he  wrote :  "  0  matre  pulchri  filia 
polchrior.'^t  The  graceful  lines  of  Virgil,  in  which  Juno  addresses 
.^lusi,  more  abundantly  testify  to  the  same  verity : 

*  Sunt  mihl'bifl  septem  pnesUnti  oorpore  Nymphs, 
QnaniiD,  qum  tomak  palcberrima  Deiopeiam 
Connabio  Jangam  lUbill,  propriimqne  diotbo : 
£t  pulchrft  faciat  te  prole  pareiitciii.**t 

In  a  more  real  and  substantial  manner  have  Haller,  and  Portal, 
Giron,  Bordach,  and  countless  physiologists  evidenced  what  the 
**  tuneful  numbers**  of  the  Koman  poets  have  recorded.  So  strongly 
was  the  truth  of  this  physiological  rule  impressed  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Crete,  that  they  enacted  a  law  by  which  the  most  beautiful 
of  every  generation  were  forced  into  matrimonial  alliances  which  would 
best  ensure  the  propagation  of  their  respective  types.  Our  author 
does  not  £sil  to  allude  to  the  drcumstanoe,  that  the  great  perfection 
to  which  we  have  brought  stook-breeding  in  England  is  owing  to  an 
iostinotivo  perception,  verified  by  ample  experience,  of  the  capacity 
iHiioh  every  organic  being  has  for  begetting  a  duplicate  of  itself.  And 
he  specially  mentions  (what  he  terms)  "  2'he  LeicesUr-spire  improved 
hrecuT  of  dieop,  as  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  the  physiological 
law  of  hereditary  transmission,  and  of  the  animo-chemical  law  which 
demands  variety  of  alimentation. 

It  is  obvious  that,  however  well  marked  may  be  the  physical  cha- 
racteristios  transmitted  by  a  parent  to  its  ofi&pring,  our  opportunities 
of  marking  the  force  of  the  law  upon  which  the  fact  is  based  are 
largely  multiplied  in  the  field  of  morbid  anatomy.  The  type  of  a 
particular  disease  is  often  reproduced  with  a  marvellous  faithfulness  in 
succeeding   generations.     Facts  crowd  upon  us  firom  every  side  to 

•  Op.dttonuii.ch.Tm.p.  319etieq.  t  Lib.  i.  Od.  14. 

X  iEneid,Ub.L 
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fittest  this  verity,  and  to  warn  ns  agadnsi  the  adoption  of  aay  oooibo 
of  indiscretion  or  sensnalitj  by  which  we  may  originate  in  onradves 
what,  once  developed,  may  become  a  fetal  heidoom  to  those  who  may 
hereafter  trace  from  ns  a  direct  lineal  descent.  So  unfailing  is  the 
power  of  the  hereditary  law  in  certain  families,  that  observers  lave 
remarked  that  in  transmitted  diseases  (such  as  hysteria  and  chloroeis) 
which  are  almost  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  weaker  eex^  the  bro- 
thers of  sisters  so  affected  have  by  their  pallid  ddns  and  ezdto-motory 
irritability  given  double  evidence  of  a  blood  alliaaoe  with  the  victims 
of  the  hysteric  and  chlorotic  diathesea*  That  there  are  occasional 
intervals  (so  to  speak)  of  physical  integrity,  we  are  well  aware.  That 
is  to  say,  there  are  individual  instances  in  many  /amiiieg  in  which 
an  immunity  is  affi>rded  to  a  particular  member  of  t^e  same  fimn  die 
morbid  scourge  to  which  the  collective  group  is  hereditarily  obnoxious. 
So  also  a  like  immunity  is  afforded  to  an  entire  JaiMy  or  geaManx^^aa^ 
the  disease  having  but  suspended  for  awhile  its  influence,  to  rfr-appear 
in  the  subsequent  generation  '^h  undiminished  vigour.l" 

In  connexion  with  the  hereditary  aspect  of  the  pathological  field  we 
may  allude  to  certain  idiosyncrasies,  fiequently  of  so  capricious  a 
chiu*acter  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  most  unobservant.  In  some 
there  is  a  peculiar  susoeptibility  to  the  influence  of  certain  poisons  and 
drugs.  A  brief  and  transitory  smell  of  paint  will,  it  is  said,  in  a  few 
hours  define  a  blue  mark  upon  the  gums.  The  minutest  quantity  of  mer- 
cury will  salivate,  or  the  smallest  dose  of  opium  or  coffee  produce  an 
urticaria,  or  some  form  of  convulsion.  In  the  same  way,  aad  upon 
the  same  principle,  so  susceptible  are  some  persons  of  certain  of  those 
exanthematous  poisons  which  ordinarily,  onoe  expending  their  vim- 
lenoe  upon  the  organic  system,  shield  the  suflSsrer  firom  Uie  danger  of 
subsequent  exposure  to  the  same,  that  it  is  not  imoommon  for  them 
to  pass  several  times  through  the  stages  of  small-pox,  scarlatina,  or 
measles.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  ^^tes  of  s^yst^ 
yielding  no  nidus  wherein  can  be  deposited  l^e  fiital  exantheiaatoas 
ova,  pregnant  to  so  many  witii  the  germs  of  death.     And  these  idio* 

•  See  Dr.  Mtnhsll  H«U,  *  On  the  DlMoes  aodDMsngtiBcsts  of  tbe  N«rvQiB  StbIcs.' 
LoBdon,  1841.    See  alao  Dr.  Ashwell'a  Memoir  on  Chlorosis  and  iu  CoapUoetkMu. 

t  There  is  &  yery  renurkable  case  recorded  in  the  Cyelc^MBdia  of  Practical  Merfiriat 
(TdL  ii.  p.  418),  which  well  illestrates  the  aboTe  phenemenoot  and  showa  (what  Dr. 
Lneaa  ealls)  '*  le  doabla  oonooivs  de  llnn^t^  ei  de  I'barMit^  \  sa  prodnetioa.*'  Tte 
flUher  of  a  family  lived  to  the  a^  of  eig^hty-aix  and  alwiqrs  eiUo/ed  perfect  health. 
'By  marriage  with  a  healthy  woman  he  had  twelve  children — five  sons  and  senn 
danghters — of  whom  three  scms  and  a  daughter  died  of  hemorrhage.  The  yeungest  of 
tlkft  daughters,  toAo  never  Aod  a  tywnptmn  qf  tki»  prmUtgMtdkm,  nuuxied  a  haaUhj  foof 
man,  by  whom  she  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  Three  out  of  the  foor  smis  a)sD 
died  of  hiemorrhage.  There  was  no  evidence  to  prove  that  a  trace  of  tUs  diaeaii 
«Ki8tod  in  eitlier  parents*  nor  on  either  side,  prior  to  the  geB«ation  of  wliieh  the  lalw 
aether  was  tlie  youngest 

Those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  breeding  of  animals  are  aware  how  a  particolsr 
«oloar,  or  some  other  cliaracteristio,  will  fail  in  a  partioolar  generatlDn,  asd  appsar 
again  in  the  next.  It  is  commoD,  for  instance,  for  tlie  progeny  of  a  perfectly  white 
boar  and  sow  to  be  parti-coloured,  or  even  quite  black.  Bnquiiy  in  these  oases  into 
ancestral  oharacteristics  will  in  general  dUcit  the  circumstance  that  oolour  existed  in  the 
prevloas  generation. 
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«]rncrasies  are  transmitted  with  wonderful  fidelity  from  one  generation 
to  another.*  Again,  there  are  numberless  instances  of  an  hereditary 
dislike  to  the  smell  of  cheese  or  beer.  The  famous  Montaigne  had  a 
most  extraordinary  antipathy  against  medicine,  which  he  acknow- 
ledges having  received  through  the  hereditary  channel  from  his  father, 
gra&d&ther,  and  greatgrand&ther,  and  which  he  carried  to  such  an 
exk«me,  that  when  told  by  his  physicians  that  death  was  certain 
miless  he  took  something  which  they  had  presoribed  for  him,  he  ex- 
ofaumed,  '*  Je  suis  done  que  mort.^'t 

One  of  the  most  important  and  curious  divisions  of  this  interesting 
«abjeot  is  that  which  involves  the  duration  of  life.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark  that  the  tables  of  the  many  assurance  offioes 
with  which  England.'  is  now  flooded  are  based  upon  a  general  calcu^ 
latton  of  averages.  Amd  it  is  obvious  that  in  so  oolossal  a  matter  no 
other  sort  of  computation  could,  in  fiumess,  be  admitted.  At  the 
Buam  time,  the  actuaries  of  the  various  offices  are  instructed,  by  the 
printed  fbmis  in  use,  to  institute  inquiries  as  to  the  longevity  of  the 
parents  of  thoM  seeking  assurance,  so  that  the  company  may  be  fur- 
niahed  with  every  legitimate  reason  for  declining  the  life  presented  to 
it.  In  many  fiunilies,  where  a  minute  physical  examination  of  its 
individaal  members  might  give  no  evidenoe  of  disease,  the  limit  of 
lifib  oould  be  predicted  from  hareditary  antecedents.  "  Precocious 
deaths,'*  says  Burdaoh,  "  are  in  some  social  circles  so  oommon,  and  so 
eiq>e«ted,  as  to  render  precantionaxy  measures  absolutely  useless." 
80  impressed  is  Dr.  Prosper  Lucas  with  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
that  he  thus  i^ipeals  to  us  to  fortify  his  own  conclusions : 

"  What  physician,  nay,  what  man,  is  there  who  cannot  call  to  mind  like 
examples,  and  whose  experience  does  not  testify  to  the  powerlessness  of  art 
to  put  off  this  premature  approach  of  the  closing  hours  of  existence,  or  to 
prolong  for  even  a  few  moments  the  last  pulsations  in  those  doomed  and 
mournful  families  where  life  has  but  one  1^,  and  death  has  but  one  form?" 
<voL  i.  p.  256.) 

Equally  true^  as  the  statistics  of  many  countries  can  testify,  are  the 
relations  of  prolonged  life  extending  itself  over  many  generations, 
defying  the  calculations  of  actuaries,  and  disappointing  the  hopes  of 
expectaut  heirs.  With  the  increasing  civilization  (which  is  only 
another  term  for  the  grinding  pressure)  of  the  age,  will  probably 
diminish  the  number  of  modern  Methuselahs,  and  the  recurrence  of 
anything  so  ludicrous  as  the  following  out  of  many  anecdotes  wiUi 
which  our  author  has  enlivened  this  part  of  his  work : 

"On  the  3l8t  of  July,  1554,  the  Cardinal  d'Armagnac,  passing  along  the 

•  "  II  pftrait  cerUin,  qae  nous  oontnotons  de  not  parents  U  dIspotiUon  k  aroir  oa  k 
n'aroir  pM  Im  petite  Y^le,  d'aprte  det  exemples  tios«nombreax  des  g^nerAtions  qui  n'ont 
Jmaaii  ea  cette  maladie,  malgni  qa'eUes  ii*ai«it  riea  fait  poor  l*^?iter,  malgr^  la  kntathe 
ripa4e  de  VinocuUaion:'  Foddi^,  Traits  de  lUdeeine  Ugrale,  2nd  edit.,  1618.  Tom  r. 
p.  360.  Fodere  cites  some  most  remarlcabie  cases,  in  wliich  for  sereral  generations  tserj 
member  of  a  famil/  eujo/ed  a  transmitted  immunity  ftom  the  inflaence  of  smaU-pox. 

t  Kssaia,  lir.  It.  ch.  87. 
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afreet,  saw  an  old  man,  cigbty-one  years  of  age,  weefMng  at  the  door  of  a. 
house.  On  his  Eminence  demanding  what  was  the  matter,  the  old  maa  re- 
plied that  his  father  had  just  beenbeating  him  for  passing  his  grandfather 
lu  the  street  without  saluting  him.  The  fether  was  103,  and  the  grandfather 
123  years  of  age."*  (From  the  'Etrennes  Historiques  de  Gessey,  1753.') 

There  are  few  of  us,  it  may  be,  who  have  noi  received  in  childhood, 
upon  parental  authority,  the  *'  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise"  maxim,, 
fortified  by  the  additional  advice  of  certain  dietary  precautions. 
Without  implying  for  a  moment  that  the  advice  is  nov  very  good,  or 
that  its  propagation  is  not  to  be  encouraged,  we  are  persuaded  that 
too  great  an  efficacy  has  been  attributed  thereto,  and  that  early  rising,, 
sobriety,  and  alimentation,  have  but  a  secondary  influence  in  the  pro- 
duction of  longevity.  By  which  we  mean,  that  a  family  to  whom  has 
been  given,  hereditarily,  a  prolonged  tenure  of  life,  will,  individually 
and  collectively,  enjoy  and  transmit  that  longevity  to  the  succeeding 
generation,  in  spite  of  deviations  (not  too  extravagant)  from  the  strict 
rule  of  health,  which  might  prove  detrimental  to  others  not  so  pro- 
tected. Again,  the  most  careful  observance  of  dietetic  and  hygienic 
rules  cannot  protract  the  briefer  span  which,  through  the  hereditary 
channel,  has  become  the  lot  of  others.  "  Beaucoup  de  8obri6t6,  null» 
inquietude,  les  sens  et  Tesprit  ^galement  calmes,**  is  a  very  good  re- 
ceipt, but  it  is  not  infallible.  There  are  natures  bom  to  different 
things,  and  requiring  different  things :  and  there  are  natures  also 
upon  whom  is  stamped  so  legibly  the  die  of  longevity,  that  they  can 
defy,  within  a  reasonable  lunitation,  all  the  rules  of  the  dietetic^ 
and  despise  the  conventional  traditions  of  the  sanitarian.  In  &ot  (as 
our  author  truly  remarks),  "  everything  demonstrates  that  longevity 
is  an  inherent  power  of  vitality  belonging  to  certain  privil^ed  indi- 
viduals. That  vitality  is  so  peculiar,  and  its  energy  so  generally  and  pro- 
foundly impressed  upon  their  natures,  that  it  characterizes  all  the 
attributes  of  their  organizations."  (vol.  i.  p.  279.) 

The  maximum  of  longevity  is  reached,  according  to  Burdach,t  in 
climates  where  extremes  of  temperature  do  not  obtain.  Dr.  Prichard^ 
is  of  the  same  opinion,  while  Lejoncourt  includes  Russia  in  his  cate- 
gory of  centenarian  countries.  He  says,  in  that  most  remarkabla 
book,  the  *  (jral6rie  des  Centenaires* — 

*  A  French  anthor,  Charlei  LtUoncoort,  has  instituted  a  oomparison  between  tbefknilx 
of  Abraham  and  that  of  a  modem  eircle,  which  gi? cs  bat  a  slight  prepondcraiiee  of  too- 
gcvitr  to  the  •*  father  of  the  faithfhL** 

Years. 
Sarah  Dessen,  wife  of  John  Bowir, 

Kvtd 164 

John  Koxrir     .    • 172 

Their  eldest  son  (stUl  liTing,  bat 

lost  sight  of  at  the  banning  of  iSl 

the  preheat  centoiy)     ....    US 

451 

t  Traits  do  Physiologto,  torn.  r.  p,  S94. 
t  Natural  History  of  Man,  toL  1.  p.  S4S. 


Sarah,  the  wift  of  Abraham,  llTsd  .    197 

Abraham ITS 

Isaac ISO 
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"  A  rexcepiion  des  parties  dc  Tlnde,  ou  r^gne  an  printemps  perp^tnel,  et 
ii  la  ?ic  de  Thomme  attcint  quelquefois  a  ses  demieres  limites,  il  est  prouv6 


Bufifon,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  "  hi  dLfif^Fence  des  races,  des 
clixuats,  des  DonrritureSy  des  commodit^s,  n'en  fait  aucane  H  la  diir^e 
de  la  vie."* 

Passing  by  that  part  of  Dr.  Prosper  Lucas*s  treatise  which  is  occu- 
pied with  the  transmission  of  anomalies  of  specific  types  of  organiza- 
tion, whether  arising  from  excess  or  deficiency  of  development,  wo 
ent^r  upon  the  large  and  interesting  subject  of  the  lineal  inheritance 
of  our  moral  natures.  If  it  l>e  true  (as  we  think  it  is)  that  our  imma- 
terial attributes  are  the  result  and  consequence  of  our  material  or- 
ganization, and  that  (to  use  the  energetic  expression  of  Voltaire)  "  le 
physique  est  le  p^re  du  moral/*  it  is  obvious  that  anything  approaching 
to  a  proof  of  the  hereditary  character  of  the  one,  is  necessarily  a  pi^oof 
of  the  other.  But  it  is  a  vast  and  intricate  question  which  we  need 
not  apologize  for  attempting  to  elucidate.  This  may  be  done  by  see- 
ing what  testimony  is  borne  to  the  affirmative  of  dynamic  transmis- 
Rion,  by  proofs  of  authority,  and  by  proofe  of  experience.  By  the 
former  (to  which  we  shall  but  very  briefly  allude)  is  meant  the  in- 
fluence of  religions,  institutions,  and  morals,  of  men,  and  times,  and 
peoples.  By  the  second  is  meant  the  pure  and  simple  observation  of 
fstctA,  the  fundamental  source  and  common  basis  of  all  theories  and 
systems. 

1.  The  strict  dependance  of  the  moral  nature  of  beings  upon  those 
ftx>ni  whom  they  have  been  procreated,  is  a  fact  recognised  from  all 
antiquity,  and  engraved  upon  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  religious 
&ith.  The  YedsuB  and  the  sacred  codes  of  the  Hindoos  push  this 
principle  even  to  the  most  intimate  identity  of  paternal  and  filial 
personalities.  "  Tin  mari,  en  f^condant  le  sein  de  sa  femme,  y  renait 
sous  la  forme  d\m  foetus,  et  Tdpouse  est  nomm6e  Djaia,  parce  que  son 
mari  nait  (Djatati)  en  elle  une  seconde  fois."t 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  institution  of  castes  and  the  prohi- 
bition of  sexual  intercourse  between  them,  is  as  much  a  civil  and 
social  as  a  sarcerdotal  invention,  having  its  origin  in  the  recognition 
of  natural  inheritance. 

**  Without  pretending  (says  Dr.  Lucas"^  to  reject  auxiliary  causes,  such  as 
conquest,  differences  of  race,  &o.,  which  tavonr  the  translation,  in  law  and  in 
social  fact,  of  this  instinctive  faith  of  humanity,  it  seems  to  us,  for  our  part, 
impossible  to  deny  either  the  sincerity  or  the  intervention  of  this  natural 
belief,  in  the  original  institution  of  castes,  in  presence  of  the  texts  themselves 

•  Hiftolre  Kfttarelle,  torn.  W.  p.  Sft7.    FiAh  edit.  ISmo. 
t  MaoaTft-DhArma-SMtn,  LoU  de  Manou,  eomprenant  les  InsUtatioDt  religieuset  et 
eirUes  des  Indiene,  tnduites  da  Sanskrit,  et  mccompagndei  de  notes  expUcatives,  par 
Loisdeor  des  Longohampi,  1  voL  in  Sto,  raris,  1833,  Uv.  ix.  tt  8.    (Large!/  qaoted  bj 
Br.  Loeas.) 
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by  which  they  are  established.  All  doubts  should  fall  to  the  ground  before  the 
most  ancient  code,  where  we  may  read  an  expoatkm  of  ihe  natives  for  this 
monstrous  distribution  of  men---before  the  '  MaoaTa-DhaivukSastra,'  whidi 
traces  itself  back  as  far  as  the  thirteenth  century  before  the  Christian  era." 
(vol.  L  p.  344.) 

One  of  these  texts  assigns  a  particular  and  specific  origin  in  the 
body  of  the  Universal  Brahma  to  the  four  primitive  castes  still 
existing  in  India  :  **  Pour  la  propagation  de  la  race  homaine^  de  m 
bouche,  de  son  bras,  do  sa  cuisse,  et  de  son  pied,  il  prodniait  le 
Brahmane,  le  Kchatriya,  le  Yajsia,  et  le  SoAdra."  Or,  in  other  words, 
these  four  specified  parts  represent  severally  the  sacerdotal  type  of 
humanity,  the  warlike  type,  the  agricultmrad  and  commercial  type, 
and,  lastly,  the  t3rpe  of  the  slave.  Anotlier  text  speaks  of  the  afaeo- 
late  impossibility  on  the  part  of  the  o£&pring  to  escape  from  the 

E recreative  type,  and  points  to  the  coercing  power  of  the  faereditaiy 
iw. 

"Un  homme  d'une  naissance  abjecte  prend  le  mauvaia  naturel  de  son  p^re, 
on  celui  de  sa  m^re,  ou  de  tous  les  deux  a  la  fbis:  jamais  ii  ue  peut  cacher  son 
origine." 

Again: 

"  Quelque  disiingu^  que  sdt  la  famille  d'lm  honmie,  s'il  doit  sa  naissance 
au  melange  des  classes  il  partioipe  k  un  degr6  plus  ou  moins  marqu6  da 
naturel  pervers  de  ses  parents." 

And  now  racdeas  classes  are  collectively  designated  by  t^e  law  sa 
impure  classes:  all  are  equally  excluded  from  sacrifices — all  pre* 
destined  to  the  vilest  functions,  and  counted  to  be  of  no  move  Tslne 
than  the  beasts  of  the  field.  So  that  the  very  thing  most  calculated 
to  effect  a  physiological,  and  thereby  a  moral  and  intellectaal  improre- 
ment  in  mankind — ^that  of  enlarging  the  field  of  selection^  and  mnlti^ 
plying  the  possibilities  of  new  types — ^is  forbidden  by  ikie  stnngmcy 
of  fanaticism,  and  the  miserable  coercements  of  a  traditional  fidth. 

We  are  very  fiir  from  feeling  sure  that  in  our  own  land  somethii^ 
akin  to  this  influence  is  not,  though  in  a  more  subtle  manner,  in  ex- 
tensive operation.  There  is,  indeed,  an  instinctive  social  propriety  in 
the  limited  exercise  of  such  an  influence ;  but  it  is  obvious  how  it  may 
be  permitted,  under  the  exacting  discipline  of  certain  creeds  and 
opinions,  to  attain  too  great  a  magnitude.  There  is  a  more  intimate 
connexion  than  many  will  acknowledge,  between  phy»ol<^^tcal  in- 
stincts and  modes  of  spiritual  a^iration.  PartioulaE  '*  schools^  of 
xeligion  have  an  undue  tendency  to  exolusiveneas,  both  as  reganla  the 
kingdom  of  earth  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  membera  of  these 
respective  schools,  whose  surroundings  in  all  the  details  of  social  and 
sentimental  life  have  a  most  impressive  sameness;,  pair  like  pigeons, 
and  beget  increasingly  degenerate  types,  with  no  capacity  for  original 
thought,  and  no  vigour  fi>r  independent  action.  Such  and  so  great 
at  times  is  the  power  of  educational  sameness^  togetiier  ydth  samessM 
of  faith  and  profession,  that  a  force  equal  to  that  of  consangmneona 
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aliimooe  is  brought  to  exercise  its  deteriorating-  inflaeDoe  upon  men 
in  the  highest  position  and  authority. 

Without  pretending  to  any  great  lore  on  the  science  of  Layater, 
we  are  persuaded  that  we  could,  in  numberless  instances,  unlock  the 
religious  tendencies  by  the  detective  key  of  physiognomy.  And  we 
have  been  impressed  with  a  belief  that  certain  physical  temperaments 
are  parcelled  out  into  certain  forms  of  religious  belief.  Hysteria,  for 
the  more  part,  inclines  to  take  one  view  of  religious  duties;  and  diseases 
of  a  leas  excito-motory  character,  another.  Whereas,  for  a  thoroughly 
healthy  balance  of  all  the  elements  which  make  up  the  socio-religious 
&brio,  and  ensure  the  perpetuity  of  the  species,  the  moral  and  physio- 
logical borders  of  selection  should  be  greatly  extended.  Such  opinions, 
indeed,  are  at  variance  with  the  wisdom  of  Maoava-Dharma-Sastra ; 
but  they  are  not  on  that  account  necessarily  untrue,  even  in  the  face  of 
the  text,  which  says :  "  Toute  contr6e  ou  naissent  ces  hommes  de  race 
m^l4e,  qui  corrompent  la  pur6t6  des  classes,  est  bientdt  d^truite,  ainsi 
que  oeux  qui  rhabitent.**  We  would  wish  even  to  extend  the  appli- 
oition  of  these  remarks  to  that  legal  obligation  of  children  in  all  the 
primitive  castes,  and  even  in  impure  and  mixed  classes,  to  follow  the 
employment  of  their  progenitors.*  Aptitudes  are  not  so  hereditary, 
nor  arts  so  difficult  to  acquire,  as  to  render  it  at  all  necessary  to  limit 
the  ambition  of  the  young,  or  dwarf  the  development  of  diversities 
of  natural  tastes.  In  fact,  under  a  perfect  system  of  education,  every 
efibrt  would  be  made  to  free  young  minds  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
hereditary  law,  and  affi>rd  them  opportunities  for  the  culture  of  an 
entirely  new  field  of  observation.  By  lessening  the  power  of  the  here- 
dttary  law  we  at  onoe  lessen  the  moral  responsibility  of  parents,  and 
augment  that  oi  their  children.  And  we  cause  to  stand  out  more 
prominently  from  the  historic  page  those  penal  enactments  which,  in 
China  and  Japan,  render  an  entire  fiimily  responsible  for  certain 
crimes  committed  by  one  of  its  members. 

From  the  tenor  of  the  above  observations  it  will  be  gathered,  that 
while  we  admit  the  instinctive  sense  of  the  hereditary  law  to  be  for- 
tified by  history,  we  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  conclusions  drawn 
therefrom  by  many  observers.  The  physiological  answer  given  to  those 
who  would  multiply  indefinitely  the  field  of  selection,  is  this :  '<  By 
doing  80  you  mix  pure  with  impure  blood,  and  destroy  classes."  But 
this  is  hardly  so,  as  long  as  the  great  ethnological  types  ore  kept  dis- 
tinct. Moreover,  the  analogy  between  the  family  of  man  and  the 
hanger  field  of  the  entire  animal  creation,  is  by  no  meuis  complete.t 
The  characters  of  nations,  and  the  traits  of  ^milies,  and  the  indivi- 

*  This  natonl  ttndencj  to  herediUir  profeations  Ilkowiie  obUinsd  in  Andent  Greece, 
and  eren  extended  itself  to  all  the  arts.  In  Turkey  the  administration  of  Justice  is  the 
property  (so  to  speak)  of  certain  families,  who  hereditarily  exercise  its  fhncUons.  Hero- 
doCos  also  alludes  (lib.  ii.)  to  the  seren  castes  then  in  ancient  JSthiopia  and  uEgypt  aa 
iwaining  fiOthAil  to  the  proftssioas  of  their  fathers. 

t  Professor  Lordat,  of  Montpellier,  says,  tiiat  so  certain  and  unfailhig  is  the  transmission 
of  like  qualities  in  animah,  that  no  oonclusious  thereih>m  are  applicable  to  the  human 
necL  Br.  P.  JLoeaa  Is  of  a  difl^reat  opinion.  See  Les  lois  de  rUiMdit^  Fbyaiologlqua 
sont-ellet  les  m^mes  ches  les  b^tes  et  chez  Thomme  ?— Montpellier,  1842. 
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dualities  of  those  who  make  up  the  collective  group,  are  all  capable  of 
shedding  an  immense* influence  upon  alliances  of  blood.  The  annals 
of  the  English  ''  stud-book,"  to  which  our  author  has  alluded,  do  not, 
in  our  opinion,  support  the  position  antagonistic  of  that  which  we  are 
desirous  of  maintaining.  The  purity  of  a  breed  {vide  **  Stud-book** 
and  "  Peerage**)  is  no  proof  of  its  usefulness,  nor  of  its  aptitude  for 
general  purposes.  We  are  disposed,  indeed,  to  think  that  in  the 
breeding  of  race-horses,  the  great  expense  which  notoriously  attends  it, 
arises  as  much  from  the  immense  number  of  losses  and  fulures  of 
stock  incidental  to  (what  is  termed)  highly  scientific  cultivation  of 
blood,  as  from  anything  else.  The  number  of  wretched  "weedy" 
animals  by  sires,  and  from  mares,  of  the  purest  breed,  surpasses  tiie 
belief  of  those  who  know  only  the  traditional  glories  of  the  "  Derby" 
and  the  "  Cup**  days,  but  who  have  never  been  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  stable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  cross  between  a  highly-bred 
race-horse  and  an  animal  of  less  refined  appearance  and  pretensions, 
produces  a  useful  animal,  partaking,  for  the  more  part,  of  the  properties 
of  either  parent.  So,  also,  in  the  breeding  of  pigs  and  sheep.  Of  the 
former,  our  most  approved  breeds  are  now  admitted  to  be  the  result  of 
a  variety  of  crosses  between  breeds  having  distinct  qualities,  whose 
blending  developes  into  the  ponderous  triumph  of  pinguitude  and 
solidity.  So  also  with  our  sheep,  though  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
they  ai*e  not  so  susceptible  of  happy  crosses,  gifted  with  the  same 
power  of  perpetuating  themselves,  as  the  porcine  tribe.  Farmei^i 
however,  who  breed  for  general  purposes  of  usefulness  (which  is  remu> 
neration),  cross  one  variety  of  sheep  with  another.  In  the  same  way, 
many  of  the  finest  poultry  lor  the  table  are  crosses.  In  America, 
none  of  the  best  table  birds  (poultry)  are  of  puro  breed.  But  there 
is  little  doubt  that  many  kinds  of  animals  (sheep  in  particular),  the 
result  of  a  blood-cross,  ai*e  not  able  to  perpetuate  themselves,  save 
under  the  fiat  of  inevitable  degeneration.  It  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  such  a  fiat  has  extended  to  the  human  race.  History  does 
not  prove  it  to  be  so.  It  only  proves  the  instinctive  perception  and 
institution  of  the  great  hereditary  law,  which  comprises  the  lesser  law 
of  class  and  fiimily  and  individual  grouping.  Certainly,  if  we  bring 
ourselves  within  the  confines  of  a  limited  field,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice 
the  evil  efi*ects  of  too  close  an  alliance  of  eimiHa  with  mmUia,  To 
discover  sexual  opposites  which  are  capable  of  being  cultivated  into 
mutual  adaptation,  and  proclaim  to  them  the  prim88v«J  mandate,  '^  in- 
crease and  multiply,"  is  to  make  no  little  advanee  towards  the  improve- 
meut  of  the  species.  If  the  conventional  requirements  of  European 
courts,  and  prejudices,  and  politico-religious  differences,  wei*e  not  what 
they  are,  we  should  not  now  be  indulged  with  the  spectacle  of  monarchs 
presiding  over  several  of  them  on  the  very  verge  of  imbecility,  from 
too  intimate  alliances  of  blood.^ 

2.  We  come  now  to  the  eocperimentdl  proofs  of  the  inheritance  of 

*  Greek  and  Bomm  hiitorj  are  not  wuiUng  ia  jaitincti  of  an  analogooa  kind,  when 
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the  moral  nature.     But  we  are  of  necessity  compelled  to  pass  over 
many  subdivisioDS  which  might  engage  our  attention ;  merely  remark-   * 
ing  that  Dr.  Prosper  Lucas  records  many  remarkable  instances  of  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  certain  characteristics  peculiar  to  various 
modes  of  sensorial  activity.     We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  more 
stringent  definition  than  that  which  comprises  the  action  of  the  senses, 
though  one  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  "la  plurality  du 
principe  de  la  vie.**     Who  that  has  heard  of  Stoics,  and  Flatonistd, 
and  Peripatetics,  will  doubt  that  as  these  several  schools  disputed  not 
the  original  part  played  by  the  hereditary  law  upon  man*s  higher 
nature,  so  abundant  evidence  is  everywhere  to  be  met  with  to  the  same 
effect  1  *     Numerous  as  must  necessarily  be  the  exceptions  to  such  a 
rule,  there  is  no  doubt  that  as  a  father  and  mother  transmit  to  their 
children  physical  resemblance  to  themselves,  so  likewise  they  transmit 
the  attributes  of  mind  and  soul.     This  is  admitted  even  by  those  who 
do  not  study  the  question  in  a  material  point  of  view,  or  regard 
identity  of  the  psychical,  as  necessarily  dependent  upon  identity  of  the 
physical  nature.     Compelled  at  once,  "  de  philosopher  et  de  c/irisUaniser 
tout  ensemble**  (as  Dr.  P.  Lucas  happily  expresses  it),  Zacchias  thus 
writes: 

*'  U  est  certain  que  la  plupart  des  penchants  et  des  affections  de  Vwtie 
naissent  de  la  semence  des  parents,  ainsi  que  le  corps,  bUn  que  Vdme  vienne  du 
dehors,  et  qu*eUe  iCSmane  point  (Tune  force  de  la  fnatiere,  comme  la  vSritS  catho- 
Uqne  Penteigne  le  plus  gSnSraletnent,  L'dtre  colere  donne  le  jour  a  un  ctre 
oolere,  Tenvieax  k  nn  envieox,  le  snperbe  a  on  superbe,  le  timide  h  on  timide, 
et  Taudacieux  a  on  aodadeux,  &c.''  f 

Some  authors,  on  the  contrary,  divide  the  moi-al  qualities  of  the 
body  and  those  of  the  soul,  admitting  the  hereditary  character  of  the 
one  ("  la  force  vitale,")  and  not  of  the  other  ("  le  sens  intime.**)  Some, 
again  (as  Jacob  Boehme),  affirm  that  the  soul  is  propagated  heredi- 
tarily through  the  physical  channel.  When  both  parents  (says  this 
writer)  are  bad  and  "  devil-possessed "  at  the  time  of  fruitful  copula- 
tion, a  bad  soul  is  sown.  And  in  the  ardour  of  his  convictions  he 
winds  up  by  this  apostrophe:  "Faites  attention  il  ceci,  vous,  mauvais 

the  law  of  niccession  hai  been  to  limited  as  to  render  necessarjr  the  evil  of  oonsan- 
gniBeoQS  marriages.  H.  Glrou  de  Bozaretngues  says : — **  Lei  rois  d'Egypte  dpousaient 
presqne  tot^ourt  leurs  scBurs.  On  croirait,  dit  Anqoetil,  qne  ces  alliances  perpetuees 
dans  les  famiUes,  de  race  en  race,  anraient  dd  dtre  on  gage  perp^toel  d*amiti4  et  de 
Concorde :  ce  fbt,  an  contraire,  le  germe  des  haines  qui,  non-aeulement  ensanglant^rent  le 
trtae,  mala  qui  firent  le  malheor  des  penples,  entriUn^  par  lenrs  princes  dans  les  guerres 
ciTiies.*"— (Phiiosophie  Pbysiologique,  pp.  813-13.    Paris,  1838.) 

•  **  Platon,  dans  les  Timde  (says  Dr.  Lucas),  va  Jusqu'k  professer  que  les  mauvais 
penchants  ne  sont  dns  qu'k  nne  manvaise  quality  da  corps  et  k  one  Vacation  vicieuse, 
en  sorte  qu*on  derrait  plttt6t  accuser  le  phre  et  VitutUttUur  da  m^chant,  que  le  m^bant 
lui-mfime.'*  This  opinion  is  borne  out  by  modem  observation,  and  is  in  a  laige  measure 
proved  by  the  statistics  of  drunkenness  and  insanity.  A  distinguished  French  psycho- 
logist, H.  Morel,  forcibly  dwells  upon  it,  as  also  does  the  present  able  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  See  also  on  this  sul^ect,  Qnetelet*s  Beeherches 
Statistiques  sur  le  Royanme  des  Pays-Bas,  Bruxelles,  1819 ;  also  his  Essai  sur  le  penchant 
an  Crime  aux  diff^rents  liges. 

t  Paul!  Zacchie,  QvastUm.  Medlco-legal.t  Avenione,  1755,  lib.  i.  pp.  116-16-17-20. 
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parents;  yous  lamafleez  de  Tor  pour  YosenfiuitB,  nwmigBez  leorime 
bonne  &me,  cela  leur  sera  plus  utile.*'* 

Lastly^  among  those  who  have  believed  in  the  complete  transmission 
of  all  the  moral  and  spiritual  fsiculties  through  the  medium  of  the 
material  organisation,  are  YoHaire,  Lamettrie,  Qall,  ^racsheim,  Portal, 
Oiron,  Bnrdach,  and  Miiller.  And  what  other  channel  is  tiiere  so 
natural  or  so  obvious,  for  the  indosore  of  the  hereditary  stream  of  the 
psychical,  as  that  by  which  we  learn  and  marvel  at  the  mighty  torrent 
of  the  physiologioal  ?  Species,  and  raee,  and  fiunily,  and  indrvidoalitj 
are  included  in  it ;  and  a  like  txansmiasion  of  natural  diaraeter  is 
attested  by  all  ethnologists.  Nor  is  a  lull  recognition  of  the  n^ng 
of  this  hereditary  stream  other  than  consistent  with  (to  continue  our 
metaphor),  the  occasional  eddies  and  backwaters  which  repiivaent  the 
less  comprehensive  law  of  the  ''Innate.**  To  this  law  we  have  before 
alluded  as  at  times  influeneing  the  dynande  as  wdl  as  the  piastieiorBm 
of  life,  and  largely  diversifying  the  morals,  inclinations,  said  qualities 
of  children,  however  well  marked  and  difibrent  may  be  those  of  their 
paxentB.t 

We  have  neither  time  Jior  space,  nor  indeed  indlnatioii,  for  may 
discussion  of  the  various  theories  which  have  obtained  respectiDg  i^ 
origin  and  transmission  of  the  soul.  All  that  Origen,  and  St  Je- 
rome, and  Tertullian,  and  Luther,  and  Mallebranche,  and  Leibnitz 
(for  theologians  and  philosophers  have  alike  essayed  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem) have  written  upon  the  subject,  do  not  in  any  sense  ma^e  it  moie 
dear,  but  only  indicate  man*s  ineapaeity  to  discuss  what  be  can  never 
understand,  because  he  can  institute  therewith  no  finite  oomparisma. 
The  soul  may  (as  some  have  supposed)  have  pre-existed  from  all  eter- 
nity ;  or  (as  others  have  thought)  it  may  be  a  distinct  act  of  creation 
coeval  with  the  birth  of  every  man  bom  into  the  world ;  or  (as  yet 
another  school  have  believed)  the  spiritual  part  of  each  created  bmng 
may  be  transmitted  with  his  plastic  organization.  It  does  not  matter. 
And  it  is  better 'to  confess  that ''  through  a  glass  darkly**  we  can  only 
study  the  problem  here,  until  ''face  to  face**  the  jp:«at  mystery  is  made 
known  to  us  hereafter. 

Of  the  other  part  of  man*s  higher  nature — of  the  mind  as  distinct 
from  the  soul — it  is  given  to  us  to  know  more;  and  hereditaiy 
facts  multiply  with  an  increased  study  of  the  subject,  forcing  as  to 

*  Jieob  Boelime :  Qoarftnte  Qaettkms  snr  l*origtee»  restenee,  Filre.  la  nature,  et  la 
propri^t^  de  rime;  traduit  de  rAUemand.    1  toI.    Parta,  1807.    (Qaoted  bj  Dr.  Loom.) 

t  So  pennaded  was  Platarch  as  to  general  Idmtity  of  tranimitted  ttmetnre,  that  be 
0gy8 : — **  Generated  beings  have  no  reieAblanoe  to  proidnetions  of  art  In  mptct  of  tbe 
latter,  as  soon  as  they  are  finished,  they  are  immediately  separated  ftom  the  hand  of 
the  workman,  and  have  no  more  connexion  Trfth  him.  They  are  made  5y  him,  but  not 
^  him.  On  the  eontrary,  that  whieh  is  engendered  proceeds  ftom  the  very  snbetanee 
of  the  generating  being,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  holds  fhmi  the  generator  araDethiog 
whieh  is  very  Jostly  punished  or  recompensed  fbr  htan,  fbr  that  something  it  hlmsel£ 
The  efalldren  of  Tlcions  men  are  derired  tmrn  the  very  essence  of  their  fathers.  That 
which  the  latter  paescis  of  the  principle  of  life,  that  which  Ures  and  nourishes  Ihem. 
and  eoasHtntes  their  Tery  thought  and  speech,  is  precisely  what  they  give  to  thefr 
children.  There  is  nothing  strange,  then,  in  the  fkct,  nor  is  it  dlfBeoH  to  beUeve  that 
there  to  betweoi  the -generator  and  the  generated  a  sort  of  occnlt  identity,  capaUa  of  sub- 
jecting the  one  to  all  the  coaseqaences  of  an  act  committed  by  the  other.** 
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aasent  to  the  poBition  of  Yoltaire,  that  genealogies  are  "  Writes  sur  les 
▼ittges  et  manifest^  dans  les  moeurs.***  Bischoff  has  truly  said^  in 
his  '  Treatiae  on  the  Development  of  Man  and  Mammiferoas  Animals^' 
that,  alarmed  by  the  idea  of  what  is  called  **  materialism/*  we  have 
been  aooostomed  to  view  this  question  of  cerebral  identity  in  a  very 
narrow  manner,  placing  the  organ  of  the  mind  under  different  laws 
to  UiMe  which  we  apply  to  other  parts  of  our  physical  structure. 
Even  a  distinguished  French  physiologist  has  written : 

^  Les  g^ntotioiis,  dans  I'eso^  humaine,  h^tent  natarellement  de  ieura 
pacoits  1^  formes  corporelles,  les  traits  phjaionomiques,  le  teint,  la  oonstitu- 
tkm  chimique,  la  erase  viUde,  des  diatheses,  des  dispositions,  des  maladies 
futures,  le  temperament,  les  idios^noracies,  soit  vulgaires,  soit  excentnques, 
et  les  parties  au  caract^re  qui  tiennent  aux  modes  sailUnts  de  rinstmct; 
WUM  elle$  u'hSriteuijHU  des  modes  radieaux  du  sens  intime,  le  geniCy  la  supS* 

riorid  distinctive Om,  daos  Fespdce  hnmaine,  Pauteur,  en  tant  qt^intel* 

Ugent^  ne  transmet  aux  descendants  que  la  ntbsianee  sur  la^/$telle  rSstdent  let 
attriMs  essemiiels  dm  sens  intime,  II  leur  donne  sa  spSeialiti,  son  iumamt^ 
et  les  met  dans  la  amtinuiti  de  la  ekatne  des  eitfants  d*Jdau,"-f 

For  ooTselveB,  we  confess  that  we  entirely  dissent  from  these 
opinions.  We  believe  not  only  in  the  o<mstant  reeembkmee,  bot  in  the 
very  idenUfy,t  of  tihat  which  constitutes  the  ''sens  intime**  of  onr  na- 
tures. We  think  that  Dr.  Rush  wrote  fiomething  approaching  the 
truth  when  he  said,  ^  It  is  probable  that  the  mentsd  and  physical 
qnalities  of  adults  which  we  so  often  see  in  their  offipring  gifted 
with  great  intelligence,  may  be  fixed  and  determined ;  and  perhaps  we 
Aall  some  day  be  able  to  predict  with  oertainty  the  intellectual 
chaaemcter  of  children,  when  we  know  the  specifio  nature  of  the 
vaiioas  intellectual  fkmlties  of  their  pairente.'*§  Nor  would  the 
chances  of  successful  prediction  be  diminished,  nor  the  law  of  identity 
be  invalidated,  by  the  circumstance  previously  alluded  to,  of  the  fre- 
quent batting  of  imbedlee  by  highly  gifted  individuals.  For  if 
M.  Moreau's  theory  be  correct,  and  superior  intelleotuality  not  only 
becomes  dangerous  by  its  proximity  to,  but  is  actually  identical  with, 
disease,  theee  seeming  anomalies  are  not  really  such,  but  rather  a 
fuller  and  more  complete  subordination  to  a  natural  law  which  points 
at  once  to  the  paths  of  precariousness  and  safety.  Yandermonde, 
and  Spurzheim,  and  Da  Gama  Machado  even  thought  that  by  attend- 
ing to  the  required  lows,  and  employing  the  same  means  as  were 
resorted  to  in  ancient  Crete,  and  as  exist  in  modem  establishments 
for  the  breed  of  various  animak,  a  ram  of  talented  humanity  might 
he  perpetuated.  If  under  the  varying  social  and  educational  systems 
which  cover  the  wide  range  of  history,  it  is  not  apparent  that  great 

•  8m  Dlotkunain  PhOotophiqiie,  Art.Caton  et  Soidde 

t  Lordat,  Let  UAb  de  VHiit46iU  Fliytlologiqae  sont-elles  les  mfimes  ehez  les  Bdtes  et  dies 
l*HoaBiie  ?    pp.  19-38. 

^  It  Ifl  of  Iniportaiioe  that  thete  two  expretsioiis  thould  not  be  considered  as  STnonymous. 
Ov  astbor  gives  their  distinctions  very  happily:  **Za  reuenthUmce  n*exprime  que  lea 
•■alQgiee,  qne  les  points  de  rapport  et  de  conformity  de  denx  choses,  dtres,  corps,  ouobjeta 
diMn&ts.  Dans  toute  la  rigenr  de  son  ej^ression  VidenHti  exclut  non  plus  la  dUB^renoo 
Buis  la  distinction,  mais  la  duality  meme.*" — Tol.  L  pp.  672-8. 

f  On  the  Inlluanoe  of  Physical  Causes  on  the  Intellectual  Kacaltics,i>.  119. 
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men  have  transmitted  lineally  the  qualities  which  made  them  siKh^ 
to  what  cause  are  we  to  attribute  the  circumstance,  and  what  expla- 
nation can  we  offer  of  the  hoi  ?     Is  it  that  the  innate  law  is  superior 
to  the  law  of  inherUance  ?    Is  it  that  greatness  of  anj  kind  is  the 
result  of  so  perilous  a  combioadon  of  material  atoms  Uiat  in  trans- 
mitting itself  it  becomes  weakness)     Is  it  that,  however  great  a 
resemblance  there  may  be  of  outward  conformation,  or  even  identity 
of  structure,  the  aoddeiits  of  climate  and  food  and  education,  toge- 
^er  with  the  absenoe  of  exciting  causes  or  occasions,  interfere  wiUi 
the  manifestation  of  intellectual  power  similarto  that  of  the  (larental 
type  t     Is  it  that  the  individuality  of  the  (so  to  say)  intelligentially 
weaker  parent  has,  in  the  seminal  blending  which  was  conception  and 
initiated  foBtal  life,  overpowered  the  individuality  of  the  stronger,  and 
given  a  preponderance  to  the  animalism  which  constitutes  a  larger  part  of 
the  human  family  1    Is  it  that  the  consciousness  of  tnoismitted  gr^it- 
ness  is  ever  accompanied  by  that  which  exercises  so  deteriorating  an 
influence  as  to  undermine  the  most  colossal  genias,  and  destroy  the 
blossoms  of  the  most  hopeful  promise  ?     Or  does  the  explanation  lie 
with  more  probability  in  some  jsort  of  combination  of  these,  and  (as 
Burdach  suggests)  in  that  love. of  harmony  which  is  nature's  most 
pleasing  feature,  and  which'  leads  her  to  adjust  and  equalise  in  the 
course  of  ages  those  inequalities  which  cUstingoish  shorter  periods  of 
time?      "Nature  tends  everywhere  to  harmony;   so,  after  having 
taken  a  great  start  in  certain  individuals,  she  returns  promptly  to  her 
ordinary  measure.     Talents  die  out  in  a  family  to  whom  it  is  left  to 
live  upon  the  glory  of  its  ancestors,  and  while  ancient  races  degene- 
rate, new  ones  are  raised  up  wUch  re-establisk  a  perfect  equilibrium.'* 
Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  fact^  certain  it  is,  not  only 
that  distinguished  men  in  every  department  of  science  and  art,  and  in 
the  spheres  of  professional  life,  do  not  perpetuate  their  greatness^  but 
that  they  even  do  not  perpetuate  their  species.^     So  striking  was  the 
contrast  between  &ther  and  son  in .  the  fomily  of  the  £imous  Buffon, 
that  it  gave  rise  to  the  witticism  of  Bivarol,  who,  speaking  of  the 
younger,  remarked: — "(Test  le  plus  pauvre  chapitre  de  I'Histoire 
Naturelle  de  son  p^re/'    M.  Benviston  de  Chiteauueuf  has  instituted 
some  very  curious  inquiries  into  this  subject,  and  published  the  results 
in  his  *  M^moire  sur  la  Dur^e  des  Families  Nobles  en  France^'t     Their 
tendency  is  to  prove  the  remarkable  .rapidity  with  which  families  rich 
in  all  that  illustrates  greatness  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense  die 
out  and  become  extinct^    The  nobility  of  the  sword  and  of  the  robe 

•  **  n  est  digne  de  remsrqoe,  (says  Dr.  Prosper  Lucas)  que  le  moaTemeat  aseendaai 
des  hmotes  fkcolt^  d*im  asset  grand  Dombre  de  fondateon  de  races,  s'arrSte  preeqat  toa* 
Jonra  a  la  trolsiteM.  sa  eoatiiioe  rarement  Jiiaq,a%  la  qvatritaie,  el  pretqofr  Jaaals  at 
d^passe  la  doqol^e  g^n^ration.  Koos  le  voyons  s*AeTer,  Jasqu%  ce  dernier  tense,  dsos 
la  race  de  P^pm*  oil*  de  pere  en  fils,  se  suS?ent  P^pin  de  Landen,  P^pfn  d*Hdrista],  CHaiha- 
Hartcl,  PepHi*le-Bref,  et  enfln,  duirlemaghe,  cbes  le<|ael  fl  n*arriTe  k  eon  tfpaaiHMrineaMail 
qne  pour  d^ioer.  H  8*arr6te  an  second  terme,  dana  lea  fimdataoia  d«  la  race  GapMaaMV 
de  Robert,  due  de  France,  k  Hoges-Capet,  roi ;  de  m^e,  dans  celle  des  Qoisea,  quelqpca 
instants  si  rlche  en  hommes  remarqnablei,  il  ne  ra  pas  an  delk  rlctlnie  de  Btoia.** — ^YoL  t. 
pp.  590,  691. 

t  Annates  d^Hjgitee  publlqut  et  de  H^edne  Legale,  16 IC,  torn.  xzzr.  p.  t7  et  scq. 
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are  not  alone,  he  says,  obnoxious  to  the  influence  of  this  law.  In 
science,  in  letters,  and  in  the  fine  arts,  the  most  celebrated  names  have 
disappeared  in  a  few  years,  leaving  behind  them  but  a  subjective  glory. 
The  £iimily  of  Boilean  lasted  scarcely  two  himdred  years,  although  he 
had  thirteen  male  children ;  that  of  Crebillon  counted  but  one,  that  of 
Bacine  but  three  generations.  Moli^re  died  childless;  Corneille  did 
not  marry;  Danville,  Bailly,  Lavoisier,  Condorcet,  had  only  daughters 
through  whom  to  transmit  the  stream.  And  where  are  the  descend* 
ants  of  Byron  and  Moore?  Upon  whom  has  Mien  the  mantle  of  the 
mighty  Humboldt  ?     Were  they  not  childless? 

And  this  kind  of  evolution  of  inheritance  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
mental  fstculties,  but  it  receives  a  fresh  sanction  from  pathological 
genealogiea  Theory  also  confirms  it  in  every  point.  Everywhere  we 
find  this  law  of  progression  and  retrogression  in  the  seminal  transport 
of  the  normal  or  abnormal  attributes  of  the  individual  type  of  being. 
K(Nr  is  it  right  to  say  that,  studied  in  its  lar^st  grasp,  this  law 
subverts  the  law  of  natural  inheritance*  Dr,  Prosper  Lucas  well 
says: 

des  facult6s 

'induction  de 

'h6r6dit^de 

rinteUi^eoce,  qu'une  nouvelle  preuve  de  sa  r^it^  et  eomme  de  sa  vie : '  At<|ue 
iddo  ^uidem  certa  est  ilia  patenuB  indoUs  in  posteritatem  transitio  at,  in  claiis 
faxmlus,  ilia  suos  vcluti  natales  habeat^  et  sumpto  incremento,  adolescat  et» 
senior  confecta,  deficiat  et  commoriatur.  Eximit  $e  subitb  aliqua  de  tuI^ 
familia,  et  secondus  gratis  auris,  ad  conspicuam  lucera,  ab  iguotis  tenebrls 
emergit.  Eadem,  statim  obsolescente  venustaiis  splendore,  vix  majornm 
gloriam  tuetar.  Ti!im  raagis  magisque  extabescens,  et  emta  hominam  densibns, 
fiempitema  obMvione  deletor.'  '*^ 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  upon  the  many  transmissions  of 
gait,  and  voice,  and  manner,  which  are  within  the  experience  of  every 
one.  Children  who  have  never  seen  one  parent  ivin  suddenly  call  a 
tear  into  the  eye  of  the  other.  By  the  inheritance  and  manifestation 
of  some  little  trait  or  gesture  the  treasured  past  is  unlocked,  and  we 
live  again  in  our  little  ones.  In  fact,  there  is  no  exception  to  the 
power  which  nature,  in  her  love  of  conformity  and  imitation,  has  of 
repeating  herself  in  all  the  active  characteristics  of  individual  beings; 
and  to  humanity  is  applicable  in  its  most  extended  signification  th« 
exact  and  rigorous  proposition  of  Girou  de  Buzareingues ; — "II  n'y  a 
rien,  dans  Fanimal,  qui  ne  puisse  se  transmettre  par  gin6ration.'* 

We  ^sh  we  had  space  to  enter  into  some  of  the  elaborate  qnestiona 
which  engage  the  attention  of  our  author  in  the  second  and  more 
bulky  volume  of  this  remarkable  treatise.  It  would  interoit  us  to 
cKscnsB  wi^  him  the  part  played  by  the  two  sexes  in  procreation,  as 
t^gards  the  distribution  of  paternal  or  maternal  type  in  the  physical 
and  moral  nature  of  descendants.  We  smile  at  some  of  the  physio- 
logical and  mechanical  speculations  of  Aristotle  as  to  the  proportion 
of  £u;torship  to  be  attributed  to  either  parent.     It  is  beyond  a  doubt 

•  Tbeatmm  IngenU  Homani,  Ub.  I  p.  8a«,  et  Ub.  ii.  p.  209. 
63-xxix.  *G 
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that  tlie  r^ative  proportum  both  of  chacaotw  and  of  sex  m  emtremeLy 
vnequal,  and  that  in  many  fitmilies  the  individnality  of  one  parent  is- 
80  prominently  stamped  upon  the  ofbpring  as  to  swallow  tip  the  indi- 
▼idnality  of  the  other.*  In  some,  again,  the  power  of  begettiBg  is 
limited  to  the  production  of  one  sex,  that  sex  not  neoeseanlj  charged 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  pavent  from  whom  i^  seiraal  distkiction 
is  derivwi.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  haf^y  blending  of  parental 
Realties  and  fbrms,  and  equally  happy  balancing  of  sexual  proportion. 
We  must  leave  it  to  the  curiosity  of  our  xieaders  to  fortify,  if  tliey 
think  fit,  their  own  fiunily  experiences  upon  this  pHynologico-eoeial 
riddle,  by  an  immediate  reference  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Lucaa  ited£ 
The  investigation  may  cost  them  some  time  and  tronble,  but  it  wfll 
not  be  unrewarded. 

And  we  shall  conclude  by  expressing  our  beli^  that  it  is  not  suf- 
ficiently recognised  in  the  home  and  scholastic  management  of  children, 
in  the  assignment  to  them  of  particular  duties  and  professions,  in  the 
cruel  and  unmeasured  condemnatijn  of  ooiMn  feults,  and  the  undue 
laudation  of  certain  better  qualities,  how  tremendously  coercing  may 
be  the  power  of  hereditary  predisposition.  The  utter  feilure  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  miserable  disappointment  of  religious  seal,  are  too  oftstt 
to  be  attributed  to  an  ignorance  of  principles  and  feciba  whieh  are 
l^ble  upon  the  page  of  history  to  all  who  are  not  puffed  up  l^  tike 
self-importance  of  the  traditionid  pedagogue^  or  blinded  by  the  feeble 
incomprehensiveness  of  conventional  theology.  We  are  persuade 
that  there  would  be  better  schoolmasters  if  those  who  profess  to  teach 
one  generation  would  more  study  to  learn  something  of  the  generatioa 
which  preceded  it.  For,  says  Lavater,  "  does  it  not  constantly  ha]^[>eii 
that  we  find,  trait  for  trait,  in  the  son  the  character,  temperaaieot>  and 
most  of  the  moral  qualities  of  the  father)  And  how  frequentlj  does 
not  the  character  of  the  mother  re-appear  in  the  daughter  or  the  son, 
or  that  of  the  fether  in  the  dau^terr 

We  believe,  also,  that  there  would  be  a  better  and  higher,  becaoae 
more  practical,  class  as  well  of  hearers  as  preachers,  if  it  was  mors 
considered  by  them  how  large  is  the  influence  of  the  law  we  have 
discussed,  and  how  intimately  it  is  lK)und  up  with  our  entira 
social  economy.  Its  non-recognition  makes  appli(»ible  almost  to  eveiy 
age,  and  certainly  to  our  own  immediate  day,  the  satire  of  Aemusat: 

"Parmi  nom  un  homme  religieox  est  trop  souvent  to  homme  qai  se  otiil 
entonr^  d'ennemis,  qui  voit  avec  defiance  on  scandale  les  Maaemea^  et  ks 
institutions  du  si^cle,  qui  se  d^sole  d'etre  n6  dans  les  joan  maudite,  et  qui  a 
besoiu  d'un  grand  fond  de  bont6  inn^  poiir  emp^her  sea  picusea  aveisiinia  da 
dcvenir  de  mortelles  haines." 

It  is  the  compilation  and  producticm  of  such  a  masterly  and  oom^ 
prehensive  work  as  that  over  which  we  have  spent  much  timei,  and  to 
which  we  have  given  great  reflection,  which  floods  with  light  the  entiro 


•  We  bare  eonelrev  seen  a  famona  white  bear,  who  if  gifted  with  this  power  of 
tilttlng  bis  Indlvidoality  to  hit  progeny.  It  is  relate!  of  bim,  that  bowevvr  Mddt  may  bd 
the  sow  whom  he  favours  with  sexual  attentions,  the  resulting  pigs  are  always  and  witboni 
«xoeption  wkUe* 
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fii^  of  knowledge,  shows  xss  how  intricate  is  the  dependence  of  one 
part  of  the  social  £sibric  npon  another,  how  every  science  bears  in  some 
way  upon  the  whole,  and  how  every  individual  member  of  the  great 
aggregate  may,  if  he  will  bat  be  at  the  pains,  better  his  own  condition, 
and  that  also  of  those  among  whom  he  extends  his  individual  interest; 
True  indeed  are  the  words  of  De  Qnatrefages : 

^  En  effpt,  tout  individa,  poor  ponvoir  pleinement  se  d^velopper,  doit  etre 
en  harmonie  oomplMie  aveo  les  conditions  d  existence,  avec  le  muieu  oii  il  vit ; 
toate  espdee,  pour  se  propager  et  s'^tendre,  doit  satisCsdre  k  la  meme  exigence. 
Pa  moindre  d^sacoordf  entre  oes  deux  termes  r^solte  la  souf&ance  pour  rindi- 
vidu,  ramoindrissement  pour  I'esp^ce." 


Review  V. 

Copy  of  the  Papers  relating  to  Qaa/rantme  commumeated  to  the  Boetrd 
of  Trade  on  the  30^  day  oj  July,  1861.  Ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  he  printed  ^th  of  Augusty  1861.   pp.  48. 

These  papers  on  Qnarantine  we  can  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  onr  medical  brethren,  and  had  we  an  influential  voice,  we 
would  recommend  them,  and  even  more  earnestly,  to  the  notice  of 
statesmen  and  merchants,  inasmuch  as  they  relate  to  matters  of  the 
first  importance  in  their  bearing  not  merely  on  oommeroe  and  the 
public  health,  but  also  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  cause  of 
humanity  throughout  the  world. 

Having  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Review  discussed  quarantine  at 
some  length,  we  must  restrict  ourselves  at  present  to  a  brief  notice  of 
these  documents,  which  are  well  described  by  Dr.  Gavin  Milroy,  the 
hoDomry  and  able  se^etary  to  the  Quarantine  Committee,  iss  the  com- 
plement to  th<)se  which  were  communicated  last  year  to  t^  Board  of 
Trade,  and  of  which  we  gave  an  account  in  the  article  referred  to. 

The  first  of  the  papers,  entitled  *'  Additional  Abstracts  of  Informa- 
tion from,  the  Despatches  of  Her  Majesty's  Consuls,  and  from  the 
Governors  of  British  Colonies,  addressed  to  the  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State,**  are  chiefly  interesting  as  disclosing 
iurtlier  the  evils  of  the  present  system  of  quarantine  as  conducted  in 
many  countries,  especially  those  under  arbitrary  governments.  We 
noted  in  the  margin,  by  a  word  here  and  there,  the  impression  we 
received  in  reading  the  details,  and  we  may  r^wat  them  for  brevity 
sake,  not  doubting  that  other  readers  would  feel  like  ovrselves  in  the 
perusal :  they,  the  words,  were,  cruelly  severe,  very  lax,  inhuman,  mer^ 
cenary,  illogical,  inconsistent,  l^or  is  it  surprising  that  these  terms 
should  be  merited,  considering  what  quarantine  is,  based  on  no  sound 
principles,  and  conducted,  as  too  often  it  has  been,  with  sinister  in- 
tents, in  connexion  with  an  arbitrary  police  and  by  mercenary 
officials. 

The  second  documents  consist  of  the  ''  Report  of  the  Quarantine 
Committee  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science^  and  of  an  Appendix/'  the  former  drawn  up,  as  we  infer^  by  the 
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honorary  secretary,  to  whom  also  we  are  indebted  for  an  "  Historical 
Sketch  of  Quarantine  Legislation  and  Practice  in  Great  Britain," 
this  the  subject  of  the  appendix. 

In  our  former  article  we  have  given  the  names  of  this  committee. 
Their  labours  have,  it  would  seem,  been  in  no  wise  commensnrate  with 
their  responsibility.  We  make  the  remark,  seeing  that  the  majority 
of  them  have  merely  signed  the  documents,  thereby  expressing  their 
approval  after  it  had  been  submitted  to  each,  without  offering  any 
suggestion  or  addition ;  and,  amongst  the  small  number  who  consti- 
tute the  exception,  we  rather  regret  to  notice  that  there  is  not  perfect 
harmony  of  opinion. 

The  report  itself  we  consider  a  very  able  one,  and  admirably  adapted 
to  fulfil  the  objects  in  view — viz.,  the  making  fully  known  how  qua- 
rantine is  really  conducted  at  present  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  its 
multifarious  bearings  on  the  interests  of  society.  It  Is  founded  on 
the  Parliamentary  Papers  already  alluded  to,  and  consists  of 
''  Queries  proposed,"  of  *^  Answers  to  these  Queries,  and  of  explana- 
tory observations,*'  followed  by  "  illustrations."  As  an  example  of  the 
illustrations,  we  shall  quote  those  of  Query  IL  : — 

Query, — "  What  are  the  diseases  which  render  all  arrivals,  without  exception, 
whether  sick  or  well,  from  a  place  or  countiy  where  such  diseases  are  existing^ 
subject  to  quarantine  in  the  port  of? 

Illnitration,'^**  The  diseases,  against  the  importation  of  which,  from  countries 
where  they  exist,  or  are  alleged  to  exist,  quarantine  is  chieiy  directed  in  European 
ports  are,  the  plague,  yellow  fever,  and  Asiatic  cholera;  and  wherever  the  quaran- 
tine system  is  vigorously  maintained,  as  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  Greece^ 
&c.,  all  arrivals,  without  exception,  and  whether  any  sickness  nas  occurred 
during  the  voyage  or  not,  are  then  liable  to  detention  before  pratique  is 
granted? 

"The  periods  of  detention  recommended  by  the  International  Conference  of 
Paris,  and  generally  adopted  by  the  above  nations,  are  these— 

From  10  to  15  days  in  case  of  the  plague. 
„      5  to  16        „       „       yellow  fever. 
„      3  to  5  „        „       cholera. 

"  In  Neapolitan  ports,  the  quarantine,  on  account  of  the  plague,  is  from  15 
to  20  days,  and  that  on  account  of  yellow  fever  and  the  cholera  from  10  to  15 
days.  These  lengthened  periods  have  of  recent  years  been  enforced  in  other 
Mediterranean,  and  also  in  some  oceanic  ports,  as  in  those  of  Portugal  and  her 
colonies,  &c. 

*'  (0}  Plague, — ^In  the  summer  of  1858,  on  the  first  public  announoement  of 
the  existence  of  the  plague  in  the  district  of  Bengazi,  on  the  Barbary  coast  (the 
disease  had  been  existing  for  months  before  its  real  nature  was  recognised), 
restrictive  measures  of  extraordinary  rigour  were  at  once  put  in  force  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  ana  Black  Seas,  and  in  all  the  ports  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  not  only  upon  arrivals  from  the  infected  locality  and  other 
parts  of  the  African  coast,  but  upon  contiguous  countries  and  other  places 
which  might  be  supposed  to  have  direct  communication  with  the  seat  of  the 
fever,  however  healthy  these  places  might  continue  to  be.  ^ 

"Malla,  from  its  position  and  its  trade  with  Tunis,  &o.,  was  exposed  to 
special  suspicion;  and  accordingly  the  most  stringrat  jiuarantine  was  en- 
forced, even  in  various  Ottoman  ports,  upon  vesscE  arrivioff  from  or  com* 
municatiDg  with  it ;  although  at  the  time  a  quarantine  of  from  5  to  IS 
days  was  kept  up  by  Malta  upon  all  arrivals  from  the  infected  district  of  Barbaiy, 
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"  Gibraltar  ti\so  was  similarlj  treated.  A  qoaraniine  of  21  days'  duration 
was  impoeed  in  the  ports  of  Naples,  Greece,  Portuffal,  &c.,  upon  all  vessels 
coming  from,  or  which  had  touched,  at  Gibraltar.  Not  that  any  disease  exbted 
there,  or  that  the  health  of  the  *  Rock'  was  bad ;  but  merely  because  it  con- 
tinued to  hold  communication  with  Morocco,  which  was  also  at  the  time  in  a 
healthy  stale,  and  onite  free  from  any  pestilential  malady. 

"  However  unwillingly  obliged  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  prac- 
tice of  other  Meditenanean  ports  from  the  fear  of  retaliatory  measures,  Malta 
and  Gibraltar  had  actually  to  put  each  other  in  Quarantine ;  Malta,  Ibccause 
Gibraltar  had  intercourse  with  Tangiers.  &c. ;  snd  Gibraltar,  because  Malta  had 
intercourse  with  Tunis  and  Bengazi,  both  British  colonies  being  all  the  wliile 
in  perfect  health. 

''  No  case  of  the  disease  was  observed  beyond  the  districts  around  Bengazi, 
where  it  first  ai^eared."  (p.  14.) 

Did  space  permit,  we  could  wish  to  give  other  instances  of  the 
liuumer  in  which  quarantine  is  conducted.  As  regards  the  hadness 
of  the  system  it  discloses,  it  needs  no  comment. 

The  same  reason,  want  of  spaee,  prevents  onr  giving  the  general 
conclusions  deducible  from  the  evidence  contained  in  the  body  of  the 
Beport  They  are  comprised  under  nine  separate  heads,  and  are  fol« 
lowed  by  a  certain  number  of  recommendations. 

These  conclusions  and  recommendations,  we  hope,  have  not  been 
drawn  up  and  given  in  vain.  That  they  will  command  nniversal 
assent  and  approval  is  too  much  to  expect.  We  have  expressed  some 
zeg^i  that  amongst  the  members  themselves  there  appear  to  be 
dissenting  Toices  ou  some  particulars  which  we  will  not  stop  to 
specify.  We  also  see  with  some  regret  that  cholera  and  yellow  fever 
are  held,  at  least  by  one  of  the  number,  to  be  equally  fit  subjects  for 
quarantine,  implying  that  they  are  communicable,  and  their  outbreak 
preveBtible  by  restrictive  measures,  measures  which  in  so  many  in- 
stances have  been  found  futile.  We  must  declare,  with  Dr.  W.  Farr, 
adopting  his  wordi^  that  we  are  "  unable  to  assume  that  the  intro- 
duction of  dangerous  diseases  can  be  prevented  by  any  quarantine 
regulations."  This,  his  opipion,  is  appended  to  the  first  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee,  ending  with  the  words^  '^  our  object  is 
to  amend  and  utilize,  not  to  discontinue  or  to  abolish,  the  existing 
machinery  of  action."  Such  a  proviso  as  that  expressed  by  Dr. 
Farr,  is  surely  in  limine  of  the  first  importance,  and  for  a  real  reform 
to  be  efiepted  must  be  carefully  considered. 

Now  we  ace  expressing  regrets,  we  will  not  conceal  another  that 
we  have  felt  arising  out  of  the  circumstance  that  one  of  the  membei'S 
escoses  himself  for  not  signing  the  Beport,  on  the  ground  that  he 
has  "recently  been  employed  by  the  Government  in  a  confidential 
Inquiry  into  some  questions  connected  with  quarantine,"  and  is 
thereby  ''precluded  from  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  Report  of 
the  Ck>mmittee,"  and  of  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  various 
points  with  sufficient  freedom  to  render  his  remarks  of  any  value." 
W^  for  our  part^  should  have  thought  that  this  his  inc^uiry  would 
have  rendered  him  more  competent  to  advise  in  so  important  a 
matter,  the  great  and  fimd  object  being  the  elucidation  of  truth  and 
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the  deaiiog  of  tlie  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  nyatOTi,  if  qtmraa* 
tiue  be  necessary,  as  efficient  as  possible  and  as  little  injurious  as 
possible.  We  banHy  know  what  to  understand  by  *^  confidential  in- 
quiry*' in  sach  a  matter  as  seems  to  need  the  most  perfect  publicity. 

Ajiother  name  is  wanting  amongst  the  signatures  of  the  membsisBy 
that  of  Sir  William  Pym,  the  late  and  the  first  Superin^endeat- 
C^eral  of  Quarantine,  whose  death  occurred  before  the  Beport  eoold 
have  readied  him.  May  his  successor,  should  a  suocessor  to  the 
office  be  appointed,  hare  all  his  good  qualities,  and  an  inquiring  mind 
as  much  as  possible  free  from  bias,  and  enlightened  by  science.  Were 
an  unsuitable  person  to  follow  him,  pledged  to  certain  doctrines  and 
determined  to  uphold  them,  great  might  be  the  resulting  eviliL  This 
country,  instead  of  setting  an  example  of  an  enlightened  policy  to  other 
oountries  in  matters  of  quarantine,  might  be  in  dcmger  of  tlia  reverse 
and  of  a  retrogiede  movement— a  thing  not  impossible,  c<maidermg 
how  little  the  public  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  of  quarantine 
and  how  haj^ily  the  mess  of  the  people  axe  ignorant  of  its  eBOimities 
and  abuses. 

The  appendix  to  the  Beport  is  an  able  and  interesting  doemnent, 
and  it  might  be  quoted  in  support  of  what  has  just  been  said  of  the 
danger  of  a  relapse  or  retrograde  movement.  It  relatea  how  this 
eounfcry,  till  a  comparatively  recent  period  ef  its  history,  was  exempt 
from  quarantine ;  how,  when  restrictions  were  first  stilbroed,  tiwy 
were  not  extrinsic,  but  merely  local  and  for  the  oeeasion — an  out- 
break of  plague,  and  this  up  to  1710,  the  year  when  the  first  quaran- 
tine legislative  enactment  was  made ;  and  how  sfterwards,  according 
to  the  hypothetical  views  entertained  of  the  nature  of  in^tion,  and 
the  public  alarm  produced  by  the  spread  of  destructive  epidemics 
abroad,  the  system  was  variously  modified ;  and  in  the  elMiiges  it 
thus  underwent,  illustrating  in  a  striking  manner  its  history,  cndled 
as  it  was  in  terror,  nursed  in  ignorance,  and  for  a  while,  still  growing^ 
tolerated  in  indifference,  till  at  length  its  evils  got  to  such  a  head  as 
to  be  almost  intolerable,  when  attraetii^  attention  and  exciting  in- 
quiry, conducted  chiefly  by  men  of  the  medieal  professiotty  French 
and  English,  its  reform  was  entered  upon. 

A  &w  of  the  extreme  acts  which  were  perpetrated  during  the -period 
referred  to,  are  well  fitted  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  emictments  at 
different  times,  and  the  abuses  to  which  they  were  open  in  praotioa 
In  1604,  justices  of  the  peace  were  empowered  to  shut  up  infected 
houses,  with  their  inhabitants,  for  forty  days,  the  well  and  tiia  wk 
together,  prohibiting  egress  or  entrance.  In  1721,  two  vessels  horn. 
Cyprus,  then  infected,  baring  cotton  and  other  goods  on  board,  were^ 
by  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  burnt,  with  th^  cargoes,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  23,935^.,  and  this,  although  there  had  been  no  disease  amongst 
the  crew  during  the  vojrage,  or  a^r  reachiug  port. 

In  1752,  all  vessds  coming  firom  forei^  ports  without  a  dean  bill 
of  health,  were  compelled  to  go  to  a  fore^  Lasaretto,  and  there 
perform  quarantine,  and  have  the  goods  forming  their  cargo  depurated 
before  they^could  obtain  leave  to  enter  thehr  destined  home  port. 
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In  1770,  a  qnaraiDldiie  of  forty  days  was  imposed  on  all  vesseU 
from  eertain  porfcs^  and  whatever  their  lading,  the  articles  were  oon- 
sidered  snaoeptible,  even  graioy  and  needing  depnration. 

In  1813,  when  yellow  fever  was  prevalent  at  Gibraltar,  a  vessel  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six  tons  was  chartered  by  a  merchaat  there,  who 
wished  to  avoid  the  fever,  and  who  brought  with  him  a  few  goods  of 
his  own.  ''The  qnarautine  daty  that  had  to  be  paid  before  she  was 
rdeaaed  from  qnaiaQtine  at  Stangate  Creek,  where  she  had  been  de- 
tained  fi>r  a  l^gth  of  time,  amounted  to  124^,  and  her  freight  was 
only  751"  None  on  board,  either  during  the  voyage  or  on  arrival, 
were  sick.  Even  as  late  as  1845,  the  deplorable  case  of  Her  Majesty's 
ship  JScksir  occurred,  which  is  so  well  known  to  the  readers  of  our 


We  cannot  condnde  without  expressing  our  Uuuiks  to  Dr.  Gravin 
Milroj  for  his  able  exertions  in  this  good  cause,  and  our  hopes  that  he 
will  not  relax,  for,  as  we  have  before  said,  it  is  only  by  importunity 
and  peEsevoanoe  that  any  long-rooted  evil  can  be  got  rid  o£ 

Beview  VI. 

1.  Zeeiuret  em  the  JDistgnoHB  ofnd  TreaimnU  <^  the  Frineipal  Forma  of 
Faralfme  of  the  Lower  £xtremiUiae.  By  0.  E.  BnowN-SfiQUABD, 
M.D.,  F.B..S.,  Physician  to  the  National  Hospital  £or  the  Para- 
lysed «id  the  Epiieptic,  4c.  dnx — 1861.     pp.  118 

2.  Comree  of  Leobwrea  on  the  Phyeiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Kervoue 

Sffsteok.     Deliver^  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgecms  of  England, 

May,    1858.      By  C.   K   Brown -S^quabd,    M.D.,  Ac— 1860. 

pp.  276. 
OuB  readers  will  remember  that  already*  we  have  put  them  in  pos« 
aesaion  of  an  exegetical  statement  as  to  the  lectures  comprehended  in 
the  work  placed  seeond  in  the  heading  of  this  review,  which  are  well 
known  as  having  deservedly  obtained  the  public  &vour.  We  are  not, 
therefore,  about  to  abuse  their  patience  by  any  recapitulaiion,  or  to  con- 
duct them  a  second  time  through  the  novel  physiological  positions  esta* 
blished,  or  sought  to  be  determined,  therein.  We  are,  however,  about 
to  invite  their  eensidefation  of  an  appendix  which,  in  publishing  the 
lectures  in  a  separate  form,  the  author  has  subjoined;  and  to  thia 
appendix  (containing,  as  it  does,  additional  material  of  much  value, 
and  remarks  which  command  attention,  as  leading  to  a  filler  under- 
standiDg  of  the  various  observations  presented  in  the  lectures)  we  give 
precedence  of  comment  rather  than  to  the  later  lectures  on  Paraplegia^ 
because  it  is  in  its  nature  complementary  to  the  course  which,  being 
ddivend  antteeedently,  anticipabes  by  its  more  general  and  initiative 
eharaoter  the  li^edal  subject-matter  of  the  v<dame  on  Paraplegia. 

Passing,  then,  entirely  over  the  lectures  themselves  on  the  Physi* 
ology  and  Pathology  of  the  Nervous  System,  we  find  Idurt  the  recently 
added  appendix  (above  fifty  pages  in  length)  contains  important 
matter  both  of  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  nature,  much  of  which  the 

*  See  the  mnnber  ef  this  Jonraal  for  Jalf ,  ISM. 
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author  in  the  first  iDstaiico  omitted,  apparently  as  it  were  for  spo' 
metry's  sake,  or  fearing  lest  the  demonstration  of  the  subject  should 
lose  in  transparency,  or  be  in  any  mf  impede  by  digression.  In 
this  postscript  we  find  the  writer  addressing  himself,  m  the  firti  places 
tinshrinkingly  to  examine  and  controrert  certam  objeoUons  which 
have  been,  or  might  be,  prefeiTed  with  regard  to  some  of  the  yiewa 
previously  urged  by  him ;  in  the  $eeond  place,  to  give  the  most  im* 
portant  of  the  deductions  which,  referring  to  the  treatment  of  Bevenl 
diseases,  may  be  drawn  from  the  principles  inculcated  in  the  lectures; 
and  in  the  Mrd  place,  to  present  some  "  additional  fiusts"  in  proof  oC 
some  of  his  propositious. 

Of  these  several  articles,  we  here  purpose  to  give  the  salimit  pointi^ 
and  we  shall  ofier  no  apology  for  dwelling  to  some  extent  upon  the^^rs^ 
intention  which  the  author  has  had  in  mind — that,  namely,  of  meeting 
**  objections,**  for,  being  fully  sensible  of  the  deep  responsibility  attach- 
ing to  the  promulgation  of  theories  so  subversiTe  of  accepted  physio- 
logical doctrines,  as  are  many  of  Dr.  Brown-S^quard's,  and  being  at 
the  same  time  mindful  of  the  necessity  of  an  unbiassed  attitude  in  their 
reception  by  those  to  whom  they  are  so  strange,  we  have  yentured  to 
assume,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  this  qnestion  of  objections 
is  one  of  the  greatest  gravity,  and  therefore  demands  the  fineeat  scope. 
This  must  be  especially  so  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  views  alluded  to, 
conclusions  of  much  practical  moment  regarding  human  life  and  the 
alleviation  of  its  troubles,  depend  upon  the  acceptance  or  rejecticm  of 
scientific  teaching,  the  false  dicta  of  which,  like  incautious  language 
generally,  deserve  pre-eminently  to  bo  described  as  ^  the  dry  rot  of 
tbe  world.** 

The  amount  of  space  allotted  to  this  review  precludes,  we  regret  to 
say,  such  an  intimate  examination  into  either  objections  or  rejoind^ 
as  the  subject  well  deserves;  and  consequently,  whilst  using  all  needfbl 
and  possible  carefulness,  lest  through  over  or  under-statement,  as  re- 
spects broad  principles,  misconception  should  find  room,  we  are  oora- 
polled,  as  regards  many  highly  important  illustratiTe  physiological  and 
pathological  facts,  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  text  it8el£ 

The  objections,  real  or  supposed,  which  are  adduced  for  noticei,  but 
summoned  only  to  be  refuted,  are  nine  in  number,  and  ai^  contaiDed 
in  the  following  clauses : 

I.  The  alleged  existence  of  voluntary  movements  and  of  aenaibility 
in  children  apparently  deprived  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 

II.  The  alleged  existence  of  voluntary  movements  and  senaibility  in 
parts  of  the  body  considered  as  deprived  of  their  natural  oonnexioo 
with  the  encephalon. 

III.  The  ajleged  existence  of  sensibility  and  voluntary  movementa 
in  men  and  animals  deprived  of  all  the  parts  of  the  enoe^ialon  except 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons  YaroliL 

rV.  The  occurrence  of  cases  proving  that  considerable  alteration  of 
the  pons  Varolii  and  medulla  oblongata  may  exist  without  producing 
paralysis  either  of  sensibility  or  of  voluntary  movements. 

Y.  The  existence  of  cases  in  which  an  alteration  in  the  two  sides  of 
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the  pons  Yarolii  appeared  to  have  produced  a  paralysis  only  in  one 
aide  of  the  body. 

YL  The  existence  of  cases  in  which  an  alteration  existing  in  one 
aide  of  the  pons  Varolii,  or  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  appears  to  have 
produced  paralysis  on  both  sides  of  the  body. 

VIL  The  occurrence  of  case*  in  which  an  alteration  in  one  side  of 
the  pons  Yarolii,  or  of  neighbouring  parts,  has  produced  paralysis  in 
the  same  side  of  the  body. 

VIIL  The  occurrence  of  cases  and  experiments  which  appear  to 
prove  that  there  are  in  various  parts  of  the  encephalon  and  in  the 
spinal  cordy  motor  nerve-fibres  which  are  viot  of  a  voluntary  or  motor 
nature. 

IX.  Anatomical  and  pathological  dissections  which  appear  to  prove 
that  there  are  nerve-fibres  coming  from  the  spinal  cord  which  decu&* 
sate  in  parts  above  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Having  above  enumerated,  in  as  condensed  a  manner  as  completeness 
of  expression  will  permit,  the  statements  or  descriptions  of  facts  which 
are,  or  may  be,  urged  as  objections,  we  shall  now  adduce,  in  an  equally 
condse  form,  the  answers  which,  according  to  our  author,  are  to  be 
given  to  these  objections. 

Objection  I. — The  simple  answer  to  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
categorical  counter-statement  that,  the  various  movements  supposed, 
in  the  animab  in  question,  to  be  indicative  of  sensibility,  and  of  an 
exercise  of  the  will,  are  in  fact  nothing  more  than  reflex  or  excited 
movements;  but  then  comes  the  question  (so  very  difficult  of  solution). 
How  must  reflex  movements  be  explaincicl  in  cases  where  no  spinal 
cord  exists  1  or,  if  it  does  exist,  where  it  is  not  united  with  the 
nerves) 

As  explanatory  of  these  excited  movements  in  such  instances,  there 
are  four  hypotheses  which  may  be  urged.  It  may  be  assumed,  with 
Oeoflfroy  St.  Hilaire,  that  the  fluid  sometimes  found  in  place  of  the 
nervous  centres,  surrounded  by  membranes,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
containing  the  elements  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  in  their  primitive 
state  of  development,  and  that  this  fluid  may  act  as  those  organs 
would  do  if  complete.  Seeing  that  in  the  human  embryo  no  move* 
ments  exist  so  long  as  the  nervous  centres  are  in  a  liquid  state,  the 
latter  portion  of  the  above  supposition  cannot  be  considered  tenable, 
although  it  is  possible  that  the  liquid  in  the  vertebral  canal  of  monsters 
contains  a  sufficient  number  of  nerve-fibres  and  cells  to  produce  some 
reflex  movements.  Again,  in  certain  cases  wherein  a  rudiment  of  a 
i^inal  cord  exists,  but  afi;er  death  is  found  to  have  no  union  with  the 
nerves,  it  may  be  assumed  that  before  death  such  union  (no  doubt  of 
the  slightest  possible  kind,  yet  still  sufficient  to  permit  of  i-eflex  actions) 
did  really  exist;  but  that,  owing  to  softening  and  manipulation,  sepa- 
ration had  been  produced. 

A  third  mode  of  explanation  may  hold  good  in  certain  anencepbalio 
cases,  wherein  the  nerve-fibres  are  found  forming  loops  embedded  in  a 
filamentous  tissue,  and  surrounded  by  numerous  granules;  viz.,  that 
this  granular  matter  may  be  in  reality  grey  nervous  substance  in  an 
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9kAj  stage  of  devdopment,  aaid  that  this  inGompletdy-^evdoped  grsf 
matter,  if  nnable  to  produce  reflex  moyements  aufficieiitij  strong  to 
be  obaerved,  may,  at  any  rata,  help  other  parts  in  their  production. 

The  remaining  possible  method  of  explanation  is  tluit  the  gai^iia 
of  the  spinal  and  sympathetic  nerves,  which  in  monsters  are  delved 
of  Dervods  oentres,  and  very  exaggerated  in  size,  beeome  endowed  with 
reflex  powers.  In  order  to  render  thfis  auppositiom  at  aU  acceptable^ 
we  must  assume  that  the  nerves  of  the  muscles  are  connected  with 
these  ganglia  by  many  more  nerv^tnbesthan  nsnsd;  that  the  branches 
ofoommnnicatioin  between  the  spinal  nerves  and  the  sywipathetic 
gangHa  are  lazger  than  nsnal;  and  that  thefibves  pass  from  the  periphery 
of  the  spinal  nerves  into  these  commnnicating  branches. 

Objection  II. — This  has  already  been  partly  anticipated  in  the  original 
lectures,  Nos.  Y.  and  VL  The  objection  loses  allf(»rce  owii^  toftbaenoe 
of  any  proof  that  nerve-tissue,  even  when  much  atrophied,  indurated,  or 
■oftened,  loses  its  properties;  or  that,  in  cases  even  of  complete  liqne&c- 
tion  and  appareoit  disorganiiation  8«ch  a  condition,  as  foond  ti^Ur  death, 
actually  existed  before  death.  In  nomM^ons  cases,  wherein  diviaton  of  the 
eord  had  been  scqDposed,  bnt  in  which  paralysis  of  motion  tat  aeaaatioB 
did  not  exist,  either  this  division  had  occnrred  below  the  part  of 
the  cord  whence  the  nerves  were  given  el^  or  the  division  Iwd  been 
incomplete. 

Objection  III. — ^The  statements  involved  in  this  c^jeetion  rest 
primarily  npon  the  determinatioB  of  Loi^;et.  Dr.  Brown-B^qvard 
nrges  that  the  <'  agitation*'  and  the  ^cries'*  in  animak  deprived  of  aM 
the  encqphalcm  excepting  the  pons  Varolii  and  medulla  ebloagato,  an 
really  not  indications  of  any  perception  of  aensatmn,  or  of  Tolition, 
but  merely  the  result  of  reflex  action;  the  agitation  of  the  Hrnbs 
being  identical  with  MibA  prodiMed  by  experimental  sepasaiiaQ  of  the 
spinal  cord  from  the  enoephalon ;  and  the  cries  being  deteimiaed  by 
tension  of  the  vocal  oorda  along  with  sudden  reflex  contraction  of  the 
expiratory  muscles.  In  opposition  to  several  experimenters,  Brow»> 
S6quard  finds  that  cries,  akmg  with  agitations,  may  be  prodvoed  even 
after  division  of  the  pons  Varolii  in  cats,  rabbits,  and  g^aiiMa-^»ig& 
When,  however,  the  medulla  oblongata  is  removed,  altheogh  ^ 
agitations  are  still  produced  by  priddBg,  the  ories  are  not  ao  produced. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  if  the  motor  nerves  of  the  larynx  were  coBr 
neoted  with  the  spinal  cord,  and  not,  as  they  are,  with  the  medoHa 
oblongata,  such  cries  would  still  be  formed  (the  contraetion  of  the 
expiratory  muscles  being  still  producible  ^ong  with  the  agitation  «f 
the  limbs.)  Thus,  also,  in  anencephalk  or  aeephalic  cases,  when  tht 
entire  ^loephalon,  except  the  medulla  oblongata^  idone  or  with  the 
pons  Varolii,  is  wanting,  there  is  no  proof  that  i^  nM^vements  pro- 
duced were  other  than  ccmvulsive  or  reflex. 

Objection  IV. — ^The  existence  of  such  cases  as  are  herdn  aUuded 
to  is  of  course  freely  admitted.  The  comparatively  digfat  efieets  re- 
sulting in  some  of  the  cases  advwted  to  is  expHcahle  on  the  aasmoiption 
that  in  mBxty  instances — ^as,  for  example,  in  cases^il  slight  preasnre  from 
Amours,  we  have  only  a  sepavation  and  not  a  destruotion  of  £fafCB; 
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aad  agfttD,  by  the  ciremntftanoe  that  the  fibres  oonduoting  sensatioii  or 
the  maadatea  of  the  will,  constitute,  in  their  nervoos  centres,  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  stmotare  of  these  eentres,  so  that  they  maj 
more  or  less  well  eseape  damage,  even  when  the  centre  in  question  is 
materially  a£feeted.  Such  oases  as  those  last  cited  indicate  incidentally, 
that  the  pons  Varolii  and  medulla  obloi^|ata  do  not  form  the  centre 
finr  Tolition  or  for  perception  of  sensory  impressions. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  next  formal  objection.  Dr.  Brown-S^uard 
alludes  to  the  experiments  of  Drs.  Yolpian  and  Philipeaux,  in  which 
Ibey  had  divided  a  lateral  half  of  the  medulla  oblongata  toansversely, 
about  a  line  in  front  of  the  nib  of  the  ''  calamus  scriptorius,**  withouti 
as  they  assert,  destroying  voluntary  movement  or  sensibility  in  the 
two  sides  of  the  body.  The  so-considered  volitional  movements  which 
oooar,  are  explained  l^  Brown*S^uard  as  being  in  fact  convulsive, 
and  the  cries  as  being  obviously  of  a  reflex  origin ;  and  the  cKperiments 
cannot  in  any  way  invalidate  the  proposition,  that  viduntary  motor 
and  sensory  fibres  are  necessary  as  communications  between  the  ^inal 
cord  and  thoae  parts  of  the  encephalon  anterior  to  the  pons. 

Objection  T. — As  respects  those  cases  in  which  structural  alterations 
of  ^  hoUC*  sides  of  the  pons  Varolii  appeared  to  produce  paralysis  on 
"  imi'  side  of  the  body  only,  very  minute  examination  would  no  doubt 
have  demonstrated  that  the  alteration  was  in  reality  greater  on  one 
side  than  the  other. 

ObjedUm  VI. — ^As  to  cases  included  under  this  objection,  experience 
points  out  that  very  ftequently  extensive  disease  of  one  side  of  the 
pons  is  accompanied  by  alterations  extending  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  same  organ,  although  this  oftentimes  is  not  observable. 

Obfeetion  VII. — As  respects  the  existence  of  paralysis  on  the  side 
of  the  body  correspooding  to  the  aflfection  of  the  pons  Varolii,  4c.,  the 
existence  of  such  a  phenomenon  has  already  met  with  an  explanati<m 
in  Lecture  XII.,  and  also  in  the  author's  *  Journal  de  la  Physiologic,' 
18^8  (July  and  October). 

Obfeetion  VIII. — ^Touching  the  point  of  this  objection,  the  presence^ 
along  with  motor  fibres  of  a  volitional  nature,  of  non-voluntary  motor 
fibres,  originating  from  the  same  locality,  in  many  parts  of  the  ence- 
phalon (especially  the  medulla  oblongata),  is  sought  by  Dr.  Brown* 
S^uard  to  be  established  by  the  foct,  that  in  certain  injuries  of  one 
side  of  the  brain  in  mammals  we  may  have,  along  with  paralysis  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  convulsions  or  local  spasms  co-existing 
on  the  same  or  corresponding  side. 

Our  author  maintains,  that  if  the  nerves,  by  the  alteration 
of  which  the  convulsion  or  spasm  is  produced,  were  voluntary  in 
function,  they  would  be  of  necessity  affected  in  like  manner  as  the 
volitional  ones  allotted  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  and  then 
we  i^ould  have  paralysis  on  both  sides  of  the  body  (the  cerebral 
idteration  being,  nevertfadess,  only  onesided). 

Objection  IX. — ^The  dissections  here  alluded  to  are  those  of  Dr^ 
Tiirck,  whereby  he  found  that  in  injury  of  part  of  the  encephalon  the 
nerves  passing  thence  into  and  along  the  spinal  cord  become  alteiedin 
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straotnre,  and  that  they  crosB  over  to  the  opposite  aide  of  the  cord 
either  in  the  pons  Vardii  or  in  parts  antmor  to  it  Oouaidering  that 
there  are  fibres  originatiDg  in  various  parts  of  the  eoc^halon  which 
are  not  sensory  or  motor,  the  fact  has  nothing  in  it  which  can  invali- 
date the  statements  made  in  the  Lectures,  as  to  the  place  of  decussa- 
tion for  sensitive  and  volitional  nerve  fibres. 

Part  XL  of  the  Appendix,  embracing  t\e  application  to  the  practical 
treatment  of  diseases  of  some  of  the  views  jb^  forth  in  the  liocturea^  is 
principally  conc^ned  with  their  sur^^cal  bearings,  and  especially  has 
reference  to  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  vertebrae. .  ^e^ecting 
tliis  (to  the  surge<m)  knotty  pointi  the  amthor^  reviewijog  the  literature 
of  this  branch  of  suigery,  and  quoting  illustcative  and  apposite  caaes 
placed  on  record,  endeavours  to  pi*ove«», 

lstly«  That  in  man  and  Animals  the  laying  bare  of  the  spinal  mem« 
branes,  or  even  dividing  them  and  so  exposing  the  cord,  is  ^  noC  a 
more  dangerous  operation  than  the  exposure  of  the  brain  or  its 
coverings  ;f  indeed,  the  "  meninges  of  the  brain  are  much  more  liable 
to  become  inflamed  than  those  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  is  ^x>ved  by  the 
relatively  small  number  of  <»8e8  of  inflammatioa  of  tho  spinal 
meninges  afler  they  have  been  injured  by  a  piece  of  bone,  a  swordi 
&c"  This  proposition  is  sought  to  be  supported  both  by  analogy 
from  operations  on  the  lower  animals,  and  also  by  pathological  cases  in 
which  portions  of  vertebra  in  roan  Imd  been  removedi  expoang  the 
cord — i.e.,  we  presume,  the  dura  mater.  It  must  be  obs^ved,  how- 
ever, that  in  these  cases  the  spinal  membranes  were  not  divided. 

Sadly.  That  death  folio wipg  fracture  of  the  spine  is  commonly  pro- 
duced by  pressure  upon,  or  morbid  excitatio^  o^  the  cord  by  broken 
pieces  of  bone,  and  is  not  the  result  of  partial  or  complete  aection  of 
the  cord — i.e.,  of  a  paralysis  or  loss  of  action  ;  such  an  injory  artifi- 
cially produced  not  being  followed  by  alterations  in  the  kidney  and 
bladder,  &c.,  so  common  as  causes  of  death  in  fractured  spine.  This 
declaration  is  supported  by  the  consideration  that  when  the  fracture 
is  high  up  in  the  cervical  region  and  the  cord  crushed,  death  is  rapid, 
owing  to  the  cessation  of  respiration,  and  partly  to  the  paralyzing  in- 
fluence on  the  heai-t ;  when  the  fracture  is  low  down  in  tbe  same 
region,  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  region,  life  may  be  saved,  if 
the  cord  is  only  partially  cut  and  not  crushed,  and  it  is  the'  same  if 
there  is  pressure  only,  as  (according  to  Dr.  Brown-S€quard)  ust^y  is 
the  case.  To  what  extent  observation  serves  to  prove  that  this  is  com- 
mon, we  are  not  quite  sure.  When  the  fracture  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
dorsal  region  there  is  a  chance  for  the  patient's  life  being  saved,  even« 
it  is  stated,  "  if  the  cord  is  completely  severed  ;**  and  of  course  the 
chance  is  still  greater  if  only  a  part  of  the  thickness  of  this  organ  is 
divided  or  cru^ed. 

The  supposition  that  sloughs,  supposed  to  be  from  pressure,  afifections 
of  the  kidney,  bladder,  &o.,  so  frequently  causes  of  <ieath  in  fractured 
spine,  are  due  to  fnarbid  eoccUaUon  of  the  cord  (and  not  owing  to  loa 

*  The  anthor  cotitroverts  the  lapposltion  t!hat  In  casea  of  tapping  for  aptna  MSda,  It  ft 
the  entrance  of  the  air  wliioh  setd  up  menlngiUfl,  by  adducing  the  fact  that  this  tiN 
flammatton  attends  tbe  operation  as  fireqaentl/  when  it  is  a  sahcutancoos  one  as  othenrlsek 
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ofacfiofC)y  owing  to  partial  or  complete  section  of  the  cord,  is  based  on 
considerations  to  be  alluded  to  hereafter  (p.  384),  regarding  the  action 
of  the  nerroos  system  in  prodacing  alteration  of  nutrition. 

3rdly.  That  re-nnion  may  occor  after  a  wound  of  the  spinal  cord,  so 
that  Its  function  may  return — a  fact  proved  as  well  from  experiments 
on  animals  as  from  human  pathological  cases.* 

4thly.  That  the  removal  of  some  parts  of  the  vertebi*8e  may  be  fol- 
lowed, although  perhaps  slowly,  by  the  production  of  new  bone;  so 
much  so,  that  the  posterior  half  of  the  osseous  ring  of  five  or  six 
Yertebrse  may  be  restored  after  removal 

5thly.  That  all  the  cases  of  fractured  spine  in  which  the  trephine 
has  been  applied  either  show  the  great  value  of  its  use,  or,  at  any  rate, 
show  that  surgical  interference,  when  rendered  suitably,  is  not  harmful 
or  dangerous.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Brown-S6quard  thus  expresses 
himself  somewhat  forcibly : 

"  It  is  evident  that  operations  which  are  not  dangerous,  and  which  may  save 
the  life  of  three  or  four  patients  out  of  a  number  of  sixteen  or  seventeen — i.e., 
nearly  20  per  cent.,  should  not  be  neglected.  The  per-centage  of  cores  after 
these  operations,  compared  to  the  per-centage  of  cures  (perhaps  less  than  one 
per  cent.)  when  neither  of  them  is  performed,  shows  clearly  the  importance  of 
such  kinos  of  surgical  interference  after  fracture  of  the  spine."  (p.  259.) 

Again: 

"  Three  dbtinct  operations  may  he  performed  on  the  spine  in  cases  of  frac- 
ture :  1st.  The  extirpation  of  broken  pieces  of  bone ;  2ndly.  The  raising  up, 
or  lifting  out,  of  the  posterior  arch  otone  or  several  vertebrae,  when  pressing 
upon  the  spinal  cord;  Brdly.  The  application  of  the  trephine.  These  various 
operations,  or  one  or  two  of  them,  ought  to  be  employed  in  ahnost  all  cases  of 
fracture  of  the  spine,  especially  in  the  cervical  region  and  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  dorsal  reffion  where  pressure  upon  the  spmal  cord  is  attended  with  so 
much  danger.  The  operation  should  be  performed  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
the  fracture,  and  before  inflammation  has  set  in.  If,  after  having  laid  bare  the 
spinal  cord,  it  is  found  necessary  to  reduce  a  fracture  of  the  body  of  one  or 
several  vertebrae,  the  reduction  will  be  much  easier,  and  attended  with  much 
less  danger,  than  if  the  vertebral  canal  had  not  been  opened  in  its  back  part.". 

As  regards  this  surgical  operation  of  removing  portions  of  the  in- 
pressing  arch  of  the  vertebra  by  the  trephine,  or  by  a  Hey's  saw,  to 
be  performed,  of  course,  only  in  certain  cases  of  fracture,  no  doubt 
much  discrepancy  of  opinion  is  permissible,  though,  on  canvassing 
most  English  surgeons  of  the  present  day  on  its  expediency,  we  expect 
we  should  too  frequently  be  met  with  the  ominous  shake  of  the  head— > 
quieta  non  tnovere — and  perhaps  as  much  objection  as  if  Gklen*s  opera- 
tion of  trephining  the  sternum  for  empyema,  or  that  of  nephrotomy 
for  the  removal  of  renal  calculi,  or  that  of  excising  a  carcinomatous  mass 
connected  with  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  were  advised. 

We  think  that  an  enumeration  of  the  various  cases  placed  on  record^ 
in  which  the  operation  has  been  performed,  with  a  short  rBsumi  of  some 

•  One  of  the  CMei  to  which  reference  iriU  be  made  fbrther  on,  in  which  depressed  por- 
tions of  six  TertebrsB  were  removed  artiflciftlljr  by  Dr.  Potter  In  America,  shows  remarkablj 
the  power  of  enduring  pressore  possessed  by  the  spinal  cord.  In  that  case  bone  wliich  had 
been  depressed  as  long  as  three  months  and  ten  days  was  removed,  with  the  effect  of 
allowing  return  of  sensation  which  preTiously  had  been  entirely  wanting  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  body.  Sensation  became  **  nearly  complete**  in  four  or  dye  hoars.  Unfortu- 
Bately,  nothing  is  said  about  any  restoraUon  of  mo:or  power. 
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of  them,  will  be  here  historically  useful,  and  will  at  all  evesia  aarve 
to  riiow  what  former  snrgeoDs  of  repute  thought  of  the  mattety  and 
so  incline  some  to  noeiTO  with  more  impartiality,  if  not  with  fiKvomv 
the  snggeetioii  in  question  whidi  has  been  made. 

It  is  well  known,  looking  fiur  back,  that  Paulas  .^Sgineta  urged,  tlat  is 
cases  of  fraetnred  vertobne,  compression  of  the  q>inal  marrow  or  mem- 
branes taking  place,  it  was  necessary,  ^if  possible,  to  atteaiptto  extract 
by  an  incision  the  compressing  bone  ;**  and  that  in  thecaae  of  a  brdceH 
piece  of  the  vertebrse  being  felt,  an  incision  of  the  skin  mnit  be  made 
to  extract  it.  Celsii%  analater  of  the  ancient  wntera,  held  the  same 
<^inion. 

Trephining,  in  cases  of  fractovad  s^ne,  was  in  modem  times  kng 
ago  advocated.  It  waa  tfpokem  of  by  Dr.  ]BL  JaMe%  ia  hia 
'Medicinal  Dictionary'  (London,  1743,  voL  iL),  who,  under  the 
heading  of  <  Fraetnrsa  of  the  Vertebm,'  recommends  the  elevation 
and  reaikoyai  of  fragments  pressing  on  the  spinal  cord ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  coincides  in  the  then  general  opinion,  that  if  the  cord  be 
wounded  ^ death  follows  inevitably;**  and  it  was  recommended  in 
1796  by  Chopart  and  Desault  The  operation  was  afterwards 
pnt  into  practice  in  this  country.  It  had  been  saccessfnlly 
performed  in  France  by  the  celebrated  Louis,  Perpetual  Secre- 
tary of  the  French  Academy  of  Sui^gery,  in  the  year  1774;  but 
in  England,  was  first  performed  by  the  younger  (Mr.  Heauy) 
Clin^  in  iOie  year  18l4  at  St  Thomas's  Ho^ital  Mr.  South, 
in  his  translation  of  'Chelius'  Surgery,'  voL  i  p.  538,  deacnbea 
the  performance  of  the  operation  by  Wickham,  Attoiboxy,  Tyndfl, 
Udbcher,  Smith,  Bogera,  and  Astley  Cooper,  and  it  was  also  done 
by  Mr.  South  himself.  It  was  with  partial  success  perfbimed  by 
Dr.  J.  B.  Barton  in  America,  in  1824,  as  is  described  in  Oodman's 
edition  of  Cooper's  work,  on  '  Dislocation  and  Fractures'  (p.  421),  and 
Packard's  Translation  of  Malgaigne  (p.  343)  ;  and  successfully  by  Mr. 
Edwards^  of  Caerphilly,  in  South  Wales,  as  noticed  in  the  number  of 
this  Review  for  July,  1838,  p.  162;  and  by  Dr.  Potter,  of  Kcw 
York,  as  recorded  in  the  *  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,'  edited  by 
Dr.  Lee,  voL  iv.  p.  176,  1845.  Dr.  A.  Jfayer,  of  Wiirzburgh,  per- 
formed the  operation  with  benefit,  as  described  in  Walther  and 
Ammon's  *  Journal  d.  Chirurg.,'  1848,  vol.  xxxviL,  the  patient  dying  a 
fortnight  after  with  pulmonary  disease ;  so  did  Dr.  Laugier,  in  a  case  in 
which  the  spinal  conl  was  ruptured,  as  detailed  in  the '  Bulletin  Ghimr* 
gical,*  1 839,  tome  L,  p.  40  L  A  case  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Guernsey,  in  which 
the  operation  waa  in  other  respects  not  injurious,  and  was  attended  by 
a  return  of  the  functions  of  the  cord,  may  be  seen  related  in  the '  Me<UcaI 
Times  and  Gazette,'  for  July,  1856,  p.  86.  In  one  of  two  cases  ai 
Mr.  Tyrrell*s  above  alluded  to,  for  he  performed  the  operation  twice 
(that  which  was  performed  in  the  year  1822),  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Astley  Co<^per  and  also  Mr.  Greene  and  Mr.  Travers  were  pxieeeut» 
and  gave  their  support  to  the  measure.  BeiqpectHig  the  operation  wm 
may  quote  the  great  Abemethy's  words  :  "  I  think  it  is  a  proposition,* 
he  said,  **  too  hardy  to  be  acquiesced  in ;  but  I  see  nothing  in  it  hot 
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what  is  rational ;  it  is  the  only  mode  that  oooura  to  one's  mind.** 
And  Astley  Cooper,  who,  as  we  beforo  said,  performed  the  operation, 
skated,  *'  If  it  saves  only  a  life  in  one  hundred,  it  is  more  than  I 
have  jet  seen  accompli^ed  bj  sarg^ry  ('Treatise  on  Dislocations,' 
4e.,  1843,  p.  559).  It  seems  that  Jager  is  fnvonrable  to  the 
operation.* 

*  With  regard  to  these  operationt,  we  should  have  been  glad  (in  order  to  liare  made 
Mich  complete  inferences  as  they  might  hare  led  to)  if  it  had  been  in  oar  power  to  hare 
siren  all  the  drcnmstances  connected  with  the  cases  which  hare  happened.  Bat  this,  in 
qitte  of  oar  researobes  in  all  directions,  we  are  enable  to  do.  It  will,  neverthelesa,  not  be 
BnlnteresUng  if  we  state  the  particulars  we  have  gleaned  of  most  of  them.  The  operation 
Snt  placed  on  record  as  being  H.  Louis's,  and  related  in  a  posthumoos  communication 
icmd  befbre  the  French  Royal  Academy  Of  Hedidne,  April  18th,  1774  (see  Archly.  G^^raL» 
IStS,  torn,  it  p.  417),  was  peribrmed  in  1762,  at  Marbomrg  Hospital,  on  a  soldier  who  was 
shot  in  the  back.  He  fbll,  and  at  once  became  paralysed  in  the  lower  limbs.  Four  days 
after  the  accident,  the  patient  was  first  seen  by  Louis ;  he  then  had  much  ftver,  with 
entire  continenee  of  urine,  and  the  ball  had  been  extracted.  At  the  bottom  of  the  wound 
tercral  moveable  portions  of  bone,  some  of  large  size,  could  be  felt.  These  were  re- 
moved,  and  an  abundant  and  healthy  suppuration  set  in.  Day  by  day,  the  patient 
impcored ;  the  extremities  recovered  their  sensibility,  and  finally  their  power  of  motion  to 
gneh  a  degree  that  he  could  walk  with  the  use  of  a  stick,  the  legs  remaining,  however* 
weak,  and  without  their  ordinary  **  embonpoint.**  **  Quoiqull  en  sort,**  says  Louis, 
**  c*c8t  nne  vlctime  que  Tart  a  soustrait  k  une  mort  certalne.**  After  relating  this  case, 
Lo«da  details  two  or  three  others  in  which,  as  it  appeared  after  death,  the  removal  of  loose 
bone  embarrassing  the  spinal  cord  would  have  been  most  useAiL  He  alludes  to  the  proba- 
bility of  bia  reading  a  fhture  paper,  in  which  the  important  sutt)ect  of  the  diagnosis  of 
aneh  eases  woold  be  considered.  Of  this,  which  would  have  been  a  valuable  document* 
W9  regret  to  say  we  have  found  no  traces.  Respecting  the  operation  by  Mr.  Cline 
at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  1814,  we  find  that  it  was  performed  upon  a  man  who 
had  fallen  flrom  a  window,  and  evidently  sufl'ered  displacement  of  the  twelfth  dorsal 
Tettebra.  Two  broken  and  loose  spinous  processes,  and  also  the  arch  of  a  vertebra* 
were  removed.  Convulsions  subsequently  came  on,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  fifth 
day  ftfler  admission  into  the  hospital,  aud  the  third  after  the  operation.  After  death, 
the  spinal  cord  at  the  ii^ured  part  was  found  three-fourths  torn  through,  and  the  sheath 
moch  lacerated ;  and  there  was  oblique  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra. 
The  spinal  cord  had  been  compressed  between  the  back  of  the  body  of  the  twelfth  vertebra 
and  the  arch  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra,  owing  to  the  moving  fbrwards  and  down- 
wards of  the  latter  vertebra. 

One  of  Mr.  Tyrrell's  cases  may  be  seen  related  at  length  In  the  Lancet  fbr  1826-7, 
ToL  ii.  p.  685.  The  operation  took  place  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital.  Feb.  5th,  1827.  The 
patieBt  was  a  man  aged  thirty,  on  whose  back  a  huge  piece  of  timber  had  fallen,  pro- 
dnelng  complete  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs.  The  spinous  process  **  of  the  last  dorsal 
Terteln«  waa  found  to  recede,  whilst  the  spine  of  the  first  lumbar  appeared  to  prqject  fur 
beyond  its  natural  limit**  No  crepitus  was  distingnished.  On  the  following  day,  Mr. 
Tyrrell,  wi<h  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Green,  removed  the  spine  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  and 
by  A  Hey^  saw  and  forceps  afterwards  removed  the  arch,  which  **waD  felt  to  be  materially 
pressing  on  the  spinal  marrow.**  Three  or  four  hoars  after  the  operation.  **  feeling**  had 
retomed  imperfectly  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  thigh.  The  urine  which  was  retained, 
became  ammoniacal,  and  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  operation,  the  wound  going  on 
Ihvoarably,  symptoms  of  pleurisy  set  in,  and  he  died  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  accident. 
The  body  was  not  examined.  The  other  case  In  which  Mr.  Tyrrell  removed  portions  of 
an  in-pre«ing  vertebra,  is  alluded  to  at  the  end  of  the  report  of  the  above  case,  but  it  is 
described  at  length  in  Ollivier  d*  Anger's  work  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Marrow.  1837» 
roL  i.  p.  881,  firoin  the  pen  of  M.  Geor^i  of  Bologna,  who  vras  present  at  the  operation. 
Tbc  operation  was  performed  October  17th,  1822,  upon  a  man,  aged  thirty,  at  St.  Thomas's 
Ho^ital,  who  fell  on  his  back  whilst  carrying  a  load,  fracturing  the  laminse  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  dorsal  vertebrs.  The  lower  parts  of  the  body  were  completely  paralysed. 
Some  boors  after  the  operation,  the  patient  could  feel  when  he  was  pinched,  but  this 
retam  of  sensibili^  was  only  momentary,  aud  he  never  regained  power  of  moving  the 
legs,  although  he  passed  the  evacuations  voluntarily.  He  died  of  peritonitis  and  ente- 
ritis fifteen  days  after  the  operation.  The  spinal  dura  mater  at  the  part  corresponding 
to  the  operation  was  iwy  dark  in  colour,  but  the  spinal  cord  was  not  examined,  as 
the  parts  were  kept  as  an  anatomical  preparation. 

The  case  in  which  Dr.David  L.  Eoger.^.  of  New  York,  operated,  is  described  In  the  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  xri.  1835,  p.  91,  and  was  that  of  a  man  nged  thirty-one, 
who,  by  falling  upon  a  box,  Feb.  8rd,  1834,  fractured  the  spinoos  process  of  the  first  laabar 
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Speaking  of  the  operation,  South  says  (loc.  cit.),  that  it ''  woold  of 
course  never  be  thought  of  unless  sjroptoms  of  compression  existed  ;" 
and  again,  '*  the  only  reasonable  objection  to  the  operation  of  tre- 
phining the  spine  is,  that  we  cannot,  previous  to  the  operation,  asoer- 
tain  whether  the  spinal  cord  be  simply  compressed,  or  whether  it  be 
partially  or  entirely  torn  through,  or  whether  the  symptoms  of  oom- 

vertebnuand  depressed  It  upon  the  spinal  cord.  Ptnlysis  remaining,  the  opentioii  for  the 
removal  of  depressed  bones  in  separate  portions  was  performed.  In  their  remoTal,  the  im- 
golar  edges  came  In  contact  with  the  spinal  cord,  **  causing  excruciating  pain,  accompanied 
with  convulsive  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  bacic  ;*^  but  afterwards  the  spinal  cord,  of 
which  two  inches  were  exposed,  did  not  appear  to  l)e  at  all  ipjured.  In  about  m  qsaiter 
of  an  hour  after  the  operation,  the  patieut  expressed  himself  as  being  much  relieved ; 
"sensibility  returned  to  the  lower  extremities,  respiration  became  easy,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  an  anodyne,  he  slept  for  several  hours.**  The  patient  died  on  the  eighth 
day  after  the  operation,  with  gangrene  in  one  foot,  after  beiug  for  tliree  days  deliriom. 
The  wound  in  the  back  had  gone  on  well,  and  there  had  been  no  recurrence  of  aay 
symptom  Indicating  pressure  on  the  spinal  cord.  After  death,  there  was  found  also 
Ihicture  through  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  **  but  no  dieplieement.*'  *'  1%e 
spinal  cord  seemed  in  a  healthy  condition." 

The  operation  by  Dr.  Alban  W.  Smith,  of  Kentucky  (as  related  in  the  Ameriean  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journ.,  July,  1829,  p.  94)  was  perfbrmcd  tiro  years  afier  a  fall  and  f^^aetore,  with 
displacement,  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  third  and  fburth  dorsal  vertebrae,  aloa^  with 
compreesion  of  the  cord.  Tliere  was  complete  paralysis  of  all  the  limbs,  except  the  mnidea 
above  the  elbow  on  each  side.  After  the  operation,  sensibility  was  regained  in  the  thighs 
•nd  in  the  hands ;  but  no  fhrlher  partioulars  of  the  case  were  given. 

The  operation  by  Dr.  Barton  was  performed  in  the  Pennsylvanlan  Hospital,  August  18th, 
1824,  upon  a  man  who,  having  fallen  fttmi  the  mast-head,  had  sustained  firactvre  of  the 
spinous  process  and  arch  of  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra ;  also  separation  of  the  aeventh 
and  eighth  dorsal  vertebrK  fVom  each  other,  and  ftaoture  of  the  body  of  the  ninth  vertelira* 
with  great  oompres€ion  of  the  cord,  so  that  perfect  paralysis  was  produced.  The  qrinooi 
process  and  arch  having  been  removed,  sensibility  began  to  retom  fbrty -eight  hooa  after 
the  operation,  and  increased  until  the  third  day,  when  collapse  set  in,  preoedtog  death. 
On  post-mortem  examination,  about  two  quarts  of  blood  were  fbund  in  the  porttiior 
mediastinum,  and  also  much  blood  etniscd  in  the  spinal  canal. 

The  operation  by  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Caerphilly,  in  South  Wales,  described  In  the  Brttidi 
and  Foreign  Medical  Beview,  is  related  in  connexion  with  a  notice  of  ^  C.  BeU^  lastitatea 
of  Surgery,  and  was  performed  upon  a  patient  In  whom  **  were  present  the  vmul  symp- 
toms of  oompreeslon,  paralysis  of  the  organs  of  loeomotioa,  the  rectum,  and  the  bladder. 
The  situation,  as  far  as  the  operation  was  concerned,  wo  unflivoorablc :  the  lamhar 
region.  The  posterior  arch  of  the  bone  was  raised,  the  symptoms  of  oomprcsaiOB  re- 
lieved, and  the  patient  did  well.  As  far  as  other  circumstances  were  eoneenied,**€aB- 
tiaues  the  reviewer,  **the  situatlcn  was  indeed  favourable,  for  it  may  have  been  at  a 
point  where  the  medulla  spinalis  no  longer  retains  its  cord-like  form,  and  where  pnasiua 
is  less  suddenly  fhtal  in  its  effects.'* 

The  case  related  by  Dr.  Potter  occurred  In  Michigan,  and  was  that  of  a  man  aged 
twenty-one,  on  whose  neck  a  thick  tree^branch  fell  fkom  a  great  height,  Febmafy  f  Hd, 
1844.  He  became  at  once  senselesa,  and  very  shortly  stertoroos  and  ooM  \  the  p«lse 
became  slow  and  almost  imperceptible,  and  continued  so  throughout  the  might.  On 
the  day  following,  stertor  continued,  and  vomiting  came  on.  Much  impravament  had 
taken  place  on  the  third  day,  but  large  quantities  of  pus  began  to  be  pasted  by  the 
bladder.  Large  abscesses,  which  were  opened,  fimrmed  all  over  the  back,  and  In  the  glalxi 
muscles,  and  sloughs  over  the  saoram.  There  was  complete  absence  of  seantlOB  or 
power  of  movement  below  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax.  Tlie  patient  floctsatcd  rmf 
much,  being  at  one  time  much  better,  at  another  muoh  worse,  until  near  the  €im1  of  liqr* 
when  he  b<^au  to  expectorate  pus.  On  the  4th  of  June,  after  all  the  prdimimny  actsof  tha 
operation  were  completed,  the  operator  **  proceeded  to  nmove  the  splnoaa 
portions  of  the  vertebne,  piece  by  piece,  tiU  he  eame  to  the  spinal  cord,  ^^nea,  as 
there  was  room,  he  introduced  the  handle  of  a  small  sealptl  under  ^e 
vertebrae,  so  as  not  to  ij^ure  tlm  cord,  while  he  oo&tinued  to  use  the  iteeepa.  Pro- 
ceeding in  this  manner,  he  removed  parts  of  the  fbor  inferior  cervical  and  tlia  two 
upper  donal  vertebrie.  The  vertebne  weie  so  maofa  oasifled  as  to  render  it  extifUy 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  point  of  compression.  There  appeared,  bowcvar,  tm  be 
but  four  that  were  fractured  so  as  to  produce  oompfcadon,  alttmigfa  the  spiaoaa  ptocawsa 
of  the  two  inferior  ones  removed  were  more  or  less  firaetured.    ok  the  wholes  oasifloatie» 
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pression  result  from  the  effusion  of  blood  in  the  different  situations 
above  mentioned.** 

Amongst  the  above-quoted  opinions  of  various  authorities,  we  find 
a  very  resptMstable  amount  of  sanction  accorded  to  the  operation; 
several  writers  of  eminence  and  much  practical  experience  have,  how* 
ever,  withheld  their  approval  of  it.  For  example,  Sir  C.  Bell  was 
highly  averse  to  the  operation,  and  Sir  B.  Brodie  by  no  means  a 
iavourer  of  it.  Malgaigne,  in  his  '  Trait6  des  Fractures  et  des  Luxa- 
tions,' 1847,  tome  L  p.  415,  strongly  disapproves  of  it,  except  when 
there  it  a  wound  of  the  surface  and  the  bone  is  splintered  ;  one  of  his 
points  of  objection  arises  from  the  fear  of  air  finding  an  entrance  into 
the  amcbnoid  cavity,  but  it  is  pretty  clear  that  these  fears  were  not 
so  i^dl  founded  as  he  thought.  Mr.  Alexander  Shaw,  in  his  paper 
upon  Injuries  of  the  Back  in  Holmes's  '  System  of  Surgery,'  vol.  iL 
pw  235,  Mtrongly  protests  against  the  reeouroe  to  the  operation  in  such 
cases;  the  vivid  sketch  which  Mr.  Shaw  depicts  of  the  wound,  and  its 
healiug,  ia  painful  enough,  but  yet  ,we  think  careful  nursing  and  con- 
stant cleansing  of,  and  attention  to  the  wound,  would  go  fkr  to  pre- 
vent the  evib  that  might  arise  from  it. ,  In  the  case  before  alluded 
to,  in  which  Louis  removed  fragments  of  bone  which  were  creating 

ba4  token  plto*.**  The  ptdsatioiis  of  the  cord  were  eeen  and  ftlt  eleirly,  and  before  the 
opcntioB  the  pailent  felt  ts  if  he  were  being  pricked  aU  over.  "  Sensttion  appeared  to 
MAom  alBMat  InsiaDtaiieoiuljr,*'  and  Ibnr  or  five  koora  after  the  operation,  **  he  ooold 
readilf  tell  which  foot  or  toe  waa  tooohed.  Sensation  was  neorlj  ^^tarteci^  except  in  the 
Unb  la  which  was  the  abaccM :  In  that  it  was  lees  natnral.**  The  discharge  ftrom  the 
sbaeeaaea*  which  had  been  diminlakiDg,  now  quite  ceased,  and  Arom  this  time  pus  waa 
expectorated  in  large  qoantities.  *  The  waond  gare  but  little  trouble.  Healthy  grannla- 
tions  formed  and  filled  up  the  cavity*  and  cicatrization  commenced  around  its  margin. 
B«i  the  expeotoratioB  and  dlflloultjof  breathing  inoreaaed,  and  the  patient  died  June  32od, 
cisllteen  days  after  the  operation,  appairently  from  suppuration  of  the  lungs,**  a  morbid 
piooosa  whieb  of  course  existed  long  before  the  operation. 

Tlie  case  of  Dr.  HoLicher  (described  in  the  Hannoversohea  Annalen,  rol.  Ir.  p.  S30)  waa 
OM  of  complete  paraplegia  from  fracture  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  doival  rert^re.  On 
Iho  thirteenth  day  after  the  ix^mj,  when  slongliing  over  the  sacrum  had  begun,  Holaoher 
loaaoved  the  posterior  archei  of  these  vertobne,  and  also  some  coagulated  blood.  In  six 
weeks  the  wound  from  the  operation  had  quite  healed,  and  eight  weeks  afier  the  opera- 
tion acnaibUity  re-appeared  In  the  dorsum  of  the  ftwt,  and  afterwards  higher  up ;  a  few 
weeks  later,  the  legs  could  be  moved  a  little,  and  after  twelve  weeks  the  patient  could 
raise  hioMclf  in  bed^  and  move  slightly  his  legs.  He  died  of  hydrothorax,  ascites,  &c» 
and  after  death  the  spinal  oord  was  found  quite  healthy,  the  spinal  membrsnes  being 
daawe  and  vascular  at  the  place  of  operation,  ligamentous  tisene  uniting  the  bony  parts. 

The  oase  of  Mr.  Jones,  of  Jeney,  related  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gaxette  (July  S«th, 
1S5SX  was  that  of  a  man,  aged  thirty-four,  who,  whilst  drunk,  feU  into  the  hold  of 
m  ship,  February  38th,  18ft«,  his  head  coming  in  contact  with  a  block.  He  was 
tsBderad  InseMlUe  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  had  symptoms  of  pressure  upon 
the  spteal  card.  Fracture  of  the  arches  of  the  fifth  and  fcixth  cervical  vertebrm 
waa  detected  by  cutting  down  and  removing  the  stmctuxvs  casing  several  vertebne* 
and  theae  weee  removed.  The  operation  waa  perfbrmed  eight  days  after  the  accident, 
totkargy,  Intermlitenoe  of  the  pnlse,  and  other  bad  syroptomt  having  ailaen  ;  and  the  elbct 
was,  according  to  Mr.  Jones,  material  improvement,  both  as  regards  the  pulse,  senration,  and 
fcaoral  symptoms.  The  patient,  however,  died,  March  9th,  fttim  coma,  which  suddenly 
mmm  on.  On  pe<t-mbrtem  examination,  which  was  unsatisfactory  owing  to  the  im- 
patience of  friends,  the  cord  was  Ibund  **  entire  and  un-lacerated  in  Its  posterior  aspect, 
iNit  had  the  appearance  of  hajnry  on  the  left  side  corresponding  to  the  seat  of  fracture  of 
tk*  bodies  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebra,**  which  *•  were  prsserved  in  their  natural 
poaition  almost  entirely  1^  the  Integrity  of  the  anterior  common  ligament,  so  com- 
plete waa  the  ihjory  and  displacement.**  Mr.  Jones  looked  upon  the  length  of  timck 
which  elapsed  between  the  liOury  and  the  operation,  and  also  the  want  of  apparattis  for 
fixing  the  head  and  spinal  column,  as  elements  of  the  non-success  of  the  operation. 
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preasare  upon  tlua^iiial  oord^  miit^'sapfrazsatioii'OcaaTved^  or  Louis  fluya^ 
'  U  8*itablit  une  suppuration  abandanU  et  louabUy  We  do  not  am,  ut- 
deed,  why  sappumtioii.ooiiiieoted  with  a^ompemid  fi«etuie  ofltfae-spioe^ 
eiiher  accidentally  or  intentioniillyppadiioed,dHmld  be  attended  by  worse 
effe^  than  that  which  often  ^diows  a  nmilar  ficMture  of  tiie  citminm^ 

AgaiOf  yfe-  think  Mr.  Shaw  doee  not  soffioufitiy'eeniider  ti»  poe* 
aibility  of  fraetuse  of  the  posterior  partsof  Tertebm  without  Iraotnr^ 
or  at  least  without  di^laoement  and  oonseqoent  in-driviag  of  bone  by 
direct  *^  blows**  osficentrated  upon  1^  spinal  colitmn,  d  tmrgo;  or, 
again,  of  the  efieots  of  gun-shot  wounds.  In  connenon  wiiii  this 
latter  point,  we  find  in  the  aame  volume  as  timt  containing  Mir.  Shaw's 
paper,  a  communication  by  Mr.  Longmcre,  Profeflsor  of  Militazy  Sor* 
gery,  i&a,  at  Fort  Pitt,  on  gmi*shot  woundup  in  which  (see  page  53)  he 
mentions  a  case  whoein  "  a  ball,  which  had  lodged  in  the  eleventh 
dorsal  vertebra  and  was>  cansiBg  oomproswoaj  with  complete  para^ 
plegia^*'  was  removed  with  the  elevator  by  M.  Baodens.  In  this 
case  ''  the  paralysis  disappeaied  immediately  after  ihb  extractioti  of 
the  bullet,  but  tetanus  came  ou>  four  dajm  aftocnrardS)  and  proved 
speedily  &taL**  Mr.  Longmore  thinks  tlw  operatiini  of  trephining  the 
qune  can  only  be  resorted  to  in  very  rare  casea^  by  reason  of  the 
mischief  in  such  cases  being  usually  complicated  and  extenave ;  and 
in  the  most  recent  work  with  which  we  ai»  acquainted  on  mititaiy 
surgery,*  it  is  stated,  in  the  section  cm  gunshot  wounds  of  the  spine,t 
that  whilst  resection  may  be  useful  in  oases  where  projectiles  are  cmly 
superficially  lodged  in  the  spine,  yet  when  deefdy  lodged,  or  when 
splinters  of  bone  are  tfi-preBsed,  reseetion  and  trepannation  are  to  be 
forborne,  because  we  have  no  surety  as  to  the  amount  of  preorare 
and  as  to  the  true  condition  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  ourselves  help  thinking  that  as  yet  we  are 
not  in  possession  of  sufficient  fiicts^— that  is,  the  operation  of  cottii^ 
down  and  removing  fragments  of  the  vwtebraB  which  are  eaeei^eiBing 
pressure  upon  the  spinal  cord  has  not  hitherto  been  performed  with 
sufficient  frequeucy^-to  enable  us  to  consider  the  queetion  aa  set  at 
rest  either  in  one  way  or  anothw.  Without  in  any  way  profeasingto 
consider  all  the  bearings  of  the  matter  (one  which  mi^t  well  oecupy 
a  paper  of  some  length),  we  would  ofaaerve  that^  as  it  appeaivto  ns,  tiie 
question  of  the  performance  of  this  operation  involves  two  considera- 
tions — Istly,  as  respects  the  chances  of  recovery  from  snch  an  c^MfSr 
tion  in  any  given  oase;  and  2ndly,  as  reapeets  the  general  ad^^sabilt^ 
of  performing  the  operation  under  any  circumstances.  The  nudn  c^fi- 
culif/j  710  doubt,  is  one  ofdiagtwsis.  If  there  be  any  considerable  dispJaoa- 
ment  of  large  or  small  fragments  of  the  fraotored  bodibb  of  veri^Mne 
without  other  fracture,  then,  of  course,  the  operation  would  be  useless,  as 
it  would  appear  to  be  quite  impoaaible  to  replace  such;  bat  if  thepraaaara 
be  only  due  to  fracture  and  displacement  of  the  posteiior  arc^iee^  the 
laminsB,  the  spinous  procesros,  &c.,  then,  considering  the  power  which  the 
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spinal  cord  has  of  ieeaT«rittg  iron  mjiiiaa%  we  ea&aee  Aozational  objeo- 
ikan  to  the  opetatioii  bekig  tesoried  to  under  oertaiu  curouaistoDoes. 
Of  oomae^  even,  ia  such  a  coDtiagen^^  the  nak  from  any  other 
exteoaiYe  injtiry,  or  from  utter  cruahiBg  of  the  cord,  if  the  acci- 
dent has  recently  occurred,  or  of  disorganization  from  inflammatoij 
diangaay  if  net  so  receali,  most  be  taken  ioto  ooaaideration.  Again, 
tho  difficttltiea  woold  be  inersassd  if,  along  with  fractured  posterior 
aichesy  the  bodica  of  vertdirn  wore  also  fnatiued;  but  if  it  should  be  that 
with  this  last  eomi^icatioa  the  diaphieefltient  were  very  slight,  then,  ooa- 
adering  the  frasf  movement  whieh  hf  the  iteration  must  aatsraUy  be  per- 
mitted to  the  tpiaal  coed,  aeeordmg  to  its  anatomical  arraagsment% 
there  aeems  reason  to  koj^  thi^  a  certain  d^;ree  (and  how  litUe  might 
suffice  !*)  of  soom  in  a  backward  direction  might,  by  renumng  parts 
of  the  posterior  arch,  be  allowed  to  the  eerd  thus  encroached  upon 
and  puahed  backwards  from  the  front ;  in  this  manner,,  a/b  any  rate 
for  a  time,  relief  mig^  be  obtained;  and  even  to  gain  a  brief  period 
wherein  painful  spasm  may  be  pre^nted^  m  return  of  sensory  and 
motor  power  permitted,  and  disturbance  of  nutrition  and  secretion  by 
^  eoDcitemeni''  of  the  qpxnal  cord  reooveced,  mneh  ought  to  be  under- 
taken in  such  cases» 

Possibly  more  oareful  observaiiou,keepLng  in  mind  our  recent  advances 
in  knowledge  as  to  the  functions  of  the  various  parts  of  thoapinal  cord^ 
may  ia  some  eases  actually  enable  us  to  determine  whe^er  the  anterior 
paerts  of  the  spinal  oosd  are  affected  or  not  by  pressure^  We  are 
well  aware  that,  as  Ollivier  aay%t  i*  nM>st  cases  <^  fracture  of  the 
-wertAvm,  at  least  from  Mis,  there  i»  m&e%  or  less  fracture  of  the 
^bodmi*  of  the  vert^m^  with  such  displaosment  of  fragments  as  to 
j^odnce  encroachment  upon  and  actual  trapping  of  the  spinal  cord, 
yet  we  cannot  but  suppose  (from  the  amaibomical  consideration  of  the 
parts  eottsnned)  tbsifc  if  all  fractures  of  the  spine  wore  duly  and  ac- 
eurmtaly  examined  and  recorded,  including  cases  from  blows  and  gun- 
shot wounds^  as  w^  as  those  from  MJ^  instanees  in  whieh  the  chief 
or  only  injury  of  the  cord*  is  from  displaced  parts  of  the  <mxhe8  or 
l^M*»"*«  would  be  found  to  be  less  rare  than  is  imagined*^  And 
Ollivier  himself,  whilst  disolaimingf  any  espectatkm  of  good  by 
operative  interfr«enoe  when  the  pressure  of  the  oerd  arises  from  difr* 
placed  fragments  of  the  bodies  of  vertebra^  observes,  **  neverthdeaE^  if 
the  fracture  has  been  caused  by  a  dirset  cause,  if  it  is  rsmotest  to  the 
vertebral  lamin»,  it  is  conceivable  that  trephining  the  qrine  may  ofier 

*  We  oonld  point  to  oues  of  which  we  hmve  notes,  in  whioh  the  tpinoos  proceeNf 
and  the  bodiee  also  of  the  Tertebne  were  eomiderablf  fraetnred,  fp/Mon^  tht  broken 
fixtgfmattM  ff^kem  bodttt  bdmg  a$  ail  dkpUtotd, 

\  Idoc  di^  ToL  i  p.  S80. 

t  Xo  doubt  the  more  careful  registration  and  critleiBm  of  casee  of  flraotnred  ipiaef, 
whWIi  hi  our  hoqittals  and  elsewhere  hat  been  made  durtngfhe  last  iW  yeen,  haveahown 
tkat  reeovery,  witlraaft  anjr  artiAeial  removel  of  bone,  may  be.  in  eoeh  caeee,  looked  for 
more  freqpentl/  than  was  thooght  possible  by  former  sorg^ns;  fbr,  not  to  go  so  fkr  baok 
as  Hlppoerates  and  Panlns  JCgineta.  who  thought  that  recoTerf  was  Impoesible  in  erery 
case  in  whioh  there  wu  compression  of  the  spinal  cord  by  depressed  bone,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  most  of  our  early  Enropean  taiigeons»  that  amy  iayof  prododng  lesiOB  of  the 
cord,  of  wfaaterer  kind,  WM  Ineritably  fatal. 

S  Loc  cit.«  p.  381* 
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Fome  chanoe  of  saccefls.**  Careful  observation  of  cases  of  fractured 
spine,  with  special  reference  to  the  question  whether  there  be  merelj 
iVactnre,  with  depression,  of  the  posterior  arch,  or  whether  some 
other  fhictnre  co-exist,  will  alone  help  to  clear  np  this  piece  of 
diagnosis. 

With  r^^ard  to  fears  and  hesitation  in  resorting  to  the  operation  itself 
of  removing  portions  of  fractured  vertebne — the  other  element  for  con- 
sideration in  this  question — ^we  certainly  can  see  no  reason  lor  their 
entertainment.  It  may  be  gathered  from  the  cases  on  record,  as  well 
as  from  operations  on  the  lower  animals,  and  from  what  happens  in 
the  parallel  cases  of  trephining  the  cranium,  that  neither  is  inflamma- 
tion of  the  spinal  membrane  necessarily  attendant  on  the  operation, 
nor  is  the  suppuration  connected  with  the  healing  process  subsequent 
to  the  operation  to  be  of  necessity  dreaded.  Again,  there  is  no  justi- 
flcation  for  objection  on  the  score  of  any  contemplated  want  of  power 
in  the  re-forming  of  removed  bone  :  this  is  borne  out  as  much  from 
experiment  on  animals  as  from  the  results  of  cases  placed  on  record 
in  which  portions  of  diseased  vertebrsB  in  man  have  had  to  be  removed ; 
and  the  recent  researches  of  Oilier  on  the  reproduction  of  bono  go  far  to 
neutralize  any  doubts  which  may  exist  as  to  the  possibility  of  such  a 
restoration.  We  may  here  also  allude  to  one  or  two  cases  which 
we  have  known  in  which  death  after  fracture  of  the  spine  arose 
from  pysemia,  apparently  owing  to  the  det^tion  of  pus  about  the 
vertebrsB  and  within  the  spinal  canal,  which  would  most  likely  have 
found  an  exit  had  trepanning  been  resorted  to. 

Dr.  Brown-S^uard  then,  quitting  the  subject  of  surgical  inter- 
ference in  cases  of  firactured  spine,  passes  on  to  observe  upon  the 
possibility  of  preventing  sloughs  over  the  sacrum,  nates,  &c.,  in  cases 
of  injury  or  disease  of  the  contents  of  the  spinal  canal.  These  secon- 
dary affections  are  considered  by  him  to  be  owing  to  disturbance  of 
nutrition  (as  before  said),  due  to  irritation  of  the  cord  or  of  nerves 
destined  for  the  bloodvessels;  and  prompted  by  the  results  of  experi- 
ments on  lower  animals,  he  suggests  that  the  occurrence  of  these 
sloughs,  when  threatened,  might  be  prevented  by  the  alternate  appli- 
cation of  powdered  ice,  and  warm  poultices.  In  like  manner  the 
'<  reflex"  disturbance  of  nutrition  in  organs  situated  within  the  several 
cavities  of  the  body,  so  frequently  produced  by  bums,  and  also  the 
attendant  pain,  are  said  to  bo  remarkably  obviated  by  the  local  appli- 
cation of  ice  to  the  burnt  part,  by  which  the  vital  properties  of  tbe 
nerves  are  reduced.  Hence,  also,  the  excellence  of  belladonna  as  a 
narcotic  in  cases  of  bums  in  pr^erence  to  opium. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  third  part  of  the  appendix  is  occupied  in 
stiggesting  and  giving  reasons  for  recommending  in  the  case  of  tetanus, 
hydrophobia,  and  other  such  convulsive  diseases  (when  apparently 
arising  from  peripheric  irritation),  the  division  of  the  nerve  throng 
which  the  excitation  is  conveyed  to  the  central  part  of  the  nervous 
system. 

In  Part  III.  (the  concluding  section)  of  the  appendix,  additions) 
cases  are  adduced  illustrating  the  production  of  paralysis  caused  by 
lesion  of  the  encephalon  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  body,  a  ^ecies 
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of  paralysis  which  appears,  at  any  rate  in  the  cases  noted,  to  have  beeu 
owing  to  a  reflex  influence  upon  some  portion  of  the  nervous  system, 
due  to  an  irritation  of  some  part  of  a  crus  cerebellL  Cases  by  Dr.  Lente 
and  Dr.  Chew  are  quoted,  and  one  with  an  accompanying  engraving 
showing  the  relations  of  the  parts,  by  Dr.  Ogle,  cited  from  the  forty- 
second  volume  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Hoyal  Medical  and  Chirurr 
gical  Society.' 

Having  now  concluded^  to  the  extent  we  originally  proposed,  our 
analytical  notice  of  one  of  the  works  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
we  will  at  once  pass  on  to  the  main  object  which  we  have  in  view — 
viz.,  the  succinct  consideration  of  Dr.  Brown-S6quard's  new  volume 
on  the  '  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  the  Principal  Forms  of  Paralysis 
of  the  Lower  Extremities,'  than  which  disease,  so  frequent  in  oc- 
currence, so  diversified  in  characteristicsf,  so  multi^irious,  and  in  too 
many  cases  so  obscure  in  causation  as  it  is,  there  is  hardly  any  other 
that  could  be  selected  upon  which  the  practical  physician  would  desire 
sound  and  reliable  information.  We  are,  of  course,  not  about  to 
indulge  or  provoke  our  readers,  as  the  case  might  be,  with  anything  like 
an  exhaustive  and  systematic  dissertation  on  this  subject;  we  merely 
set  before  ourselves  the  duty  of  becoming  the  exponent  of  the  views  en- 
tertained by  the  author  on  the  matter,  only  making  one  or  two  com- 
ments en  passantf  as  opportunity  may  ofler,  on  the  chief  and  salient 
details  dwelt  upon  by  him,  feeling  (as  the  author  himself  no  doubt  does) 
that  the  fiual  adjudicatiou  of  several  points  connected  with  the  matter, 
owing  to  the  want  of  material  as  data,  must  be  postponed  of  neces- 
sity for  the  present^ 

The  subject  is  treated  of  in  four  lectures,  which  formed  part  of 
a  course  delivered  in  the  year  1859  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Dublin;  their  principal  object  being  "to  point  out  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  a  clear  diagnosis  of  the  various  forms  of  paralysis  of  tlie 
lower  limbs,  and  especially  of  the  two  most  frequent  and  distinct 
fornLS — the  reflex  paraplegia^*  and  the  j^aralysis  due  to  myelitis." 
•(p.  5.)  This  diagnosis  between  two  specific  affections,  in  one  of 
which  there  is  supposed  to  be  no  organic  alteration  of  the  cord, 
but  only  a  diminished  supply  of  blood;  whilst  in  the  other  the  cord 
is,  according  to  the  autbor^s  statement,  over^snpplied  or  surcharged 
with  blood,  is  rendered  remarkable  by  the  eiroumstance  that  lecture 
the  first  is  devoted  to  the  elaborate  proof  of  the  "  very  existence"  of 
one  of  these  forms  of  paralysis — viz.,  the  reflex  paraplegia.  Truly  did 
that  notorious  and  pliilosophical  character,  Mrs.  Glass,  of  immortni 
memory,  preface  her  instructions  for  jngging  the  hare  by  directing 
that  it  should  first  "be  caught."     The  fact  is,  that^  although  dis- 

»  It  Bay  be  w«n,  U  limine,  to  observe  thi^t  this  exprewion  *'  reflex^  as  used  liere  and 
«U«wliere,,  U  not  dce$giic<H  to  carry  with  It  reference  to  any  supposed  method,  or  any 
imagined  state  of  spinal  cord  by  which  the  paraplegia  is  brought  about«-^i,  fvr  example, 
try  any  peenliar  or  speci&e  state  of  the  caplUartes.  It  sliould  imply  only,  as  iu  (lie  case  of 
reflex  action,  that  the  loss  of  voluntary  povrer  in  the  alfected  limbs  is  the  result  of  some 
periplteral  morbid  impression  acting  upon  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  in  a  direction  baclt- 
nards  tltrouffh  the  spinal  cord,  in  which  structore  it  may  be  said  to  be  **  reflected-  u|KW 
tliem.  To  spealc  In  this  sense  Is  to  avoid  insinuation  of  our  belief  in  a  mecht.nism  tli^ 
eKlateace  of  which  we  can  only  guess  at. 
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ocmrs^  upon  an4  admttM  into  medieal  nosology  lofy  f^vtenatio 
writerji,  and  implicitly  acknowledged  hy  men  of  liigh  Tepote,  hcA  n 
past  years,  as  by  Stanley,*  Grave8,t  Btolres,^  Eayer,)  CrQ^«ittnor,|t 
&o,,  and  more  recently,  as  by  Romberg,il  Leroy  d'Stif^les,**  emm 
fnttUu  alu9;  and  although  a  vast  number  of  isolated  caaea,  de- 
monstrating the  possible  existence,  and  Castrating  the  hisftory  of 

*  The  reader  will  perhaps  remember,  that  ae  early  as  the  jear  1818  Mr.  8taiiley*i 
attention  was  directed  to  the  class  of  oases  alluded  to^  which  sobseqaeatly.  In  18SJ,  be 
brooght  before  the  aotlce  of  the  profession,  fan  a  paper  read  belbra  the  ItofaX  Ifedleal  aad 
Chirnrgloal  Socie*/.  In  that  paper  are  also  eontsfanad  easss  iUuslwliiig  Hht  aame  pftttiH 
logical  pohitobsenredbr  Mr.  Himt,  of  Dartmouth,  and  Mr.  Horwood,  of  Goqxict.  Itwin 
be  seen  that  Mr.  Stanley  Ailly  recognised  the  inflnence  exercised  bj  the  spina]  eord  vpoB 
the  kidneys  and  other  Tisoera  by  means  of  the  eympafhetic  nerre,  and  iarersely  also  the 
inlhMBoe  which  the  tiseerm  thimigh  the  aame  affraqy  wuj  hvfe  on  the  spiBsl  cotd.  Thaa 
at  page  S78  (loo.  dt),  after  speaking  at  the  inflnence  of  the  spinal  cord  oo  railoas  ofgaaa, 
he  says,  *'  But  the  same  phenomena  may  occur  in  an  opposite  order,  as  fai  the  ease  of  a 
eomponnd  fracture  or  other  eeren' injury  of  the  lower  extremity  Adloiiad  by  leisulkm  of 
mine,  from  irrltalloa  arisiaig  in  the  anterior  eraral  and  Isshiatlc  nsmis,  and  eonmuaS- 
cated  through  the  lumbar  and  sacral  plexuses  of  spinal  nerres  to  the  ncnres  of  the 
bladder.** 

t  Dr.  Oravea*  obsarfathms,  it  assmi,  appeared  In  prtait  In  the  London  Madlcal  and 
Surgical  Journal,  aboat  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Staal^ls  paper  abore  mentioned,  havipg 
been  given  in  the  form  of  lectures  at  the  Meath  Hospital,  in  KoTcmber,  1839. 

t  Dr.  Stokes*  remarks  on  the  form  of  paraplegia  in  questton  may  be  seen  in  K^imlian'S 
LoBdoa  Medical  and  Ba^gleal  Jaomal. 

f  Traits  des  Maladies  das  Bdas.  ftc  Paris.  1889.  In  roL  ill.  p.  1«7.  Bayer  has  a 
distinct  section  devoted  to  *Bapports  de  la  Py^ite  avec  les  maladies  de  la  HoeBe 
^piniere.'  In  this  he  speaks  of  the  lower  limbs  being  froqnentiy  the  seat  of  a  numbness 
In  disease  of  the  urinary  passages.  He  draws  attention  to  the  paper  by  Stanley  just 
alluded  to  above,  and  himself  relates  cases  in  whieli  paraplegic  symptoms  were  appa- 
rently due  to  disease  of  the  kidney,  bladder,  urethra,  ac  So  it  appeared  to  Bayer 
himself,  but  the  unequivocal  cases  in  which  the  oonnesion  between  such  disuasts 
and  paraplegia,  or  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  were  too  few  to  evoke  the  anthor^ 
certain  determination  as  to  their  relationship.  Bayer  does  not  pass  over  the  ob- 
servations of  Lallemand,  who  had  noticed  In  his  work,  *Des  Pertes  Semtnales  Inroloa- 
taires,*  feebleness  and  loes  of  power  in  the  lower  extremities  in  eases  of  srminal  losses  s 
cases  in  which  lesions  of  the  urethra  and  prostate  are  often  associated.  Bayer  also 
quotes  a  ease  related  by  Ammon  (Preuss.  Mediciniich.  Zeitong,  1883,  p.  6).  of  inflamma- 
tory disease  of  the  bowclr,  fbllowed  by  a  bloody  ttate  of  the  urine,  owing  it  was  ibnad  to 
morbid  deposits  in  the  kidney,  in  which,  towards  the  dose  of  life,  the  lower  limfaa 
paralysed. 

II  In  the  *Anatomie  Pathologique  du  Corps  Hnmain,*CruTeilhler  details  a  case  of  < 
of  the  kidneys,  in  which  complete  anaesthesia  of  the  lower  Hmbs  came  oa  along  with  other 
phenomena,  no  lesion  of  the  spinal  oord  being  ibond. 

f  Diseases  of  the  Kervoas  System,  ^denham  Sooiety*B  Translations,  toL  IL 
pp.  876-894. 

**  The  observations  of  Dr.  Baoul  Leroy  dXttolles  are  contained  in  his  wark,  *  Des 
Paralysies  des  Membres  Inferienres  ou  Paraplegles;  Kecherohes  sor  lenr  Kature,  lear 
Forme,  et  lenr  Traitement,'  l^aris,  18&6  and  1857,  which  originally,  in  1858,  was  anccess 
folly  written  as  a  prize  essay  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  of  vrfaidi,  as  being  not 
well  knoam  in  this  country,  anticipating  a  ftdler  analyvis  to  be  ghren  at  a  ftrtnre  time,  we 
will  now  say  a  few  words.  Of  the  first  part  of  this  work,  consisttng  of  fbor  chapteia. 
Chapter  I.  is  engaged  in  considering  the  question,  reviewing  the  general  sul^ect  of  myelitis, 
and  in   enumerating  the  varieties  of  paraplegia.  Independent  of  myeStis ;  Chapter  U. 
Is    concerned  with  paraplegia  produced    by  disorders  of  the   genito-uitaary  organs; 
Chapter  III.  in  considering  paraplcgis  consecutive  to  hysteria  and  chloro- hysteria ;  and 
Chapter  IV.  treats  of  paraplegia  eottsecutive  to  losses  of  blood  or  to  anamia  of  tbe  lower 
part  of  the  body.    In  this  part  of  the  book,  no  less  than  seventy-five  cases  are  bvonght 
together  from  diverse  eonrees,  pointing  out  the  varied  regions  fhmi  which,  in  reflex 
paraplegio,  the  irritation  starts ;  among  which,  in  addition  to  the  nomerooa  afl^setlens 
of  the  urethra,  prostate,  bladder,  kidney,  uteru^  &c.,  we  find  pregnancy,  cotamaaiiU 
suppression,  uterine   biemorrhage,  artificial   partprition,   hiemonrhoiils,  seli^  abuse,  Jkc, 
alleged  as  oautcfl.    Experiments  undertaken,  though  unsuccessfully,  on  the  lower  animals, 
with  the  view  of  artificially  producing  reflex  paraplegia,  are  related  at  p.  114 1  and  aeatkn 
is  made  of  many  Instances  in  which  paraplegia  Is  prodooed  la  the  bniU  creation,  aa  fleam 
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paraplegia  as  a  reflex  plienomenon  (i.e.,  as  the  result  of  some  morbid 
impresaioa  transmitted  to  the  spinal  cord  from  some  centripetal  nerve^ 
and,  Of  it  toersy  thence  reflected  peripherad),  are  to  be  found  riehljr 
scattered  through  English  and  foreign  medical  literature,  the  actually 
of  this  form  of  diiiease  has  of  late  been  impugned  by  physickms 
of  ability  and  research.  Thus,  it  has  been  questioned  by  I>r.  Gull,* 
in  Englcmd,  and  on  the  Continent  by  no  less  experienced  observers 

the  anenieal  preparations  in  the  ease  of  tlie  dog  (as  mentioned  by  Orfila) ;  in  parturition  and 
pregBanof  in  the  cow,  and  in  oaaeoof  clots  in  tlie  aorta  in  the  horse,  as  described  by  Ctoabatdt 
aiAUbrt.  The oaiBsey,sjinptouw«diasBOsis» pathological anatowy, treatment, to., are gtri 
of  the  Tarioos  affections  treated  of.  The  chapter  on  hysterical  paraplegia  is  a  long  and 
important  one ;  the  author  eridently  looks  apon  this  afleotion  as  a  reflex  form  of  para- 
plegia. Although  not  now  eoncemed  with  the  remainder  of  this  worlc,  of  which, 
as  bafore  said,  we  parpose  giring  some  notioe  to  English  readers,  when  it  is  ooaa- 
pleted,  we  may  refer  to  the  first  fasdculna  of  the  second  part  as  containing  information 
on  paraplegia  from  metallic  agents,  flrom  fever,  finom  gastric  irritation :  a  form  which  he 
tenns  **  Idkjpathic,**  tnasaroeh  as  it  appeare  to  be  independent  of  any  aseertainable  oanse 
whatever,  is  deacvibed  as  rapid  and  progressive  in  its  approach,  unattended  by  pain 
on  pressure  upon  the  back  at  any  spot,  or  by  any  alEection  of  the  sphincters,  and  is  for 
the  most  part  rapidly  cored. 

•  See  Traa^aetloM  of  the  Royal  Medtoal  and  Ghlrmgleal  Soeiety,  Tdl.  xKdx.  16M, 
page  195,  **  Cases  of  Paaaplegia  astoeiatcd  with  Gonorrhosa  and  Striotore  of  the  Urethra." 
In  this  communication  I)r.  Gull  adduces  cases  of  paraplegia  from  disease  of  the  urethra* 
In  wWeli,  after  death,  organic  changes  were  found  in  the  spinal  cord.  In  some  of  these 
the  eord  appeared  outwardly  to  be  quite  sound,  and  was  only  found  to  be  diseased  by  tha 
use  of  the  mieroseope.  But  Dr.  Brown-S^uard  seeks  to  overthrow  the  dictum  that  actual 
organic  change  is  neeeimry  in  such  cases  of  paraplegis,  and  illustrates  his  statement  by 
dting  n  eaee  related  1^  Dr.  Gull  himself,  to  the  Guy's  Eotpital  Reports,  Third  Series, 
ToL  iv.  p.  174  (ISSaX  in  which  the  microscope  quite  failed  in  detecting  morbid  changes  of 
any  kind  in  any  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  although  completely-marked  paraplegia  had 
existed,  IMlowing  immoderate  Tenereal  indulgence  and  difficulty  in  micturition.  This 
ease  of  Dr.  OuB^  if  not  allowed  to  hare  been  one  of  urinary  paraplegia,  may  possiblj 
huTO  been  (we  would  suggest)  one  of  cerebral  paraplegia,  but  inasmuch  as  the  head  was 
not  examined  after  death,  this  Is  of  course  mere  coiOecture.  (This  omission  is  to  bo  re* 
gretted,  as  alao  the  non-examination  of  the  yarioos  nerres  given  off  from  the  spinal  cord : 
a  point  to  which  Dr.  Hinds,  of  Birmingham,  drew  attention;  see  British  Medioal  Journal, 
April  9th,  1850.)  It  was  not,  apparently,  the  result  of  any  urethral  or  vesical  disease; 
bat  again,  owing  to  the  acknowledged  habits  of  the  **  veneris  interapcrantia.**  It  may  have 
been,  after  all,  one  of  those  oases  In  which  this  kind  of  iadolgence  has  the  disease  fai 
qnestioB  for  its  diaatlsement.  In  such  cases,  thong h  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the 
opinion  advanced,  it  may  be  that  the  psraplegia  is  the  direct  result  of  an  irritation  of  the 
glans  penis,  as  tlie  habits  alluded  to,  if  IVeely  indulged,  are  doubtless  a  source  of  such 
trritatloB ;  if  so,  the  oaee  in  qneatlon  may  be  looked  upon  as  oae  of  what  may  appro- 
prtately  bo  termed  genital  paraplegia.  Dr.  Handlleld  Jones  (loc  dt,  see  page  S9tf), 
abo  states  that  in  a  ca^e  of  paralysis  from  cold  and  wet,  where  death  occurred,  he 
exnmincd  parts  of  the  spintl  oord  without  finding  any  trace  of  **  exudation.**  Dr.  GuU, 
again,  in  the  volume  last  mentioned  of  the  Guy^  Hospital  Reports  (p.  170).  repeats 
his  observation*  with  reference  to  the  suppoelUon  that  paraplegia  might  t>e  pro- 
duced by  morbid  impresUons  conveyed  thereto  by  Incident  nerves  independent  of 
■tractural  lesion.  He  suggests,  respecting  the  case  of  paraplegia  above  alluded  to,  In 
wtkieh  no  mieroseopio  change  was  found,  that  possibly  it  would  have  been  found  if  the 
patknt  had  lived  longer ;  or  perhaps  **  it  might  have  recovered  Itself  by  the  slow  process 
of  nutrition.**  tftUl  later,  in  the  sixth  volume  just  issued  (which  we  had  not  seen  when  this 
article  was  writtenX  vre  find  that  Dr.  Gull  (page  3 IS),  in  a  paper  on  Paralysis  of  the 
Lower  Extremities  consequent  upon  Dlaease  of  the  Bladder  and  Kidneys,  appears  to  us 
to  have  eomewhat  altered  his  views  upon  this  subject,  for  whilst  we  gathered  from  the 
passages  Ibrmerly  quoted  that  he  looked  upon  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  paraplegiaof  this 
kind  (however  brought  about)  as  undetermined,  he  now  speaks  of  Its  occasional  existence 
as  an  *^  eatabUshed  doctrine.**  He,  however,  concludes  that  when  paraplegia  does  arise  tnnx 
urinary  dlMase.it  is  not  from  irritation,  but  flrom  inflammation,  imd  that  of  a  chronic  kind, 
of  these  organs — paraplegia  does  not,  in  fact,  e^t  In  until  the  suppurative  stsge  has  set  in 
(excepting  in  the  case  of  acute  gonorrfaosa) ;  and  is  owing  to  an  extension  of  disease  through 
oontinnoos  structures  to  the  cord  itself  We  have  not  the  opportunity  at  present  of  ana^ 
If  sing  this  communication,  but  hope  to  do  on  some  other  occasion.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
among  oUier  points  of  otOection,  he  takes  strong  exception  to  the  cases  of  supposed 
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than  Hasse,*  Yalentiner,  and  also  (as  it  were  on  second  thonglits,  and 
under  the  inflaenoe,  as  he  appears  to  admits  of  Hasse  and  Valentiner) 
by  Romberg,  in  the  later  (the  third)  edition  of  his  work  (1857)  ;t  in 
the  earlier  edition  of  which  he  had  fully  described  the  varioos  d^rees 
of  paraplegia  arising  from  diseases  of  the  intestinal  canal,  dysentery, 
enteritis,  &a,  and  quoted  instances  related  by  nnmerotts  writers  in 
support  of  this  view. 

Independent  of  the  conviction  resulting  from  the  actual  observation 
of  ca^es,  such  as  the  frequent  forms  of  paralysiB  of  certain  sets  of 
muscles  in  children,  often  as  transient  as  unexpected  (whether  from 
intestinal  worms,  disordered  digestion,  teething);  as  also  from  the 
motley  group  of  what,  faUing  a  more  appropriate  designation,  we 
call  hysterical  affections,  in  which  musdes  very  suddenly  lose  power, 
and  as  quickly  regain  it  (and  here  we  distinguish  cases  of  so  termed 
hysteria  wherein  actual  motor  power  is  lost,  from  those  in  which 
merely  the  wlU  is  wanting) ;  we  ourselves  have  no  more  hesitation, 
and  find  no  greater  difficulty  in  accepting  d  prion  the  general  dogma 
of  reflex  paralysis,  than  in  recognising  that  of  reflex  AcnoK  or 
8PASH.  We  know  nothing,  absolutely,  of  the  mechanism  (so  to  ssy) 
of  such  so-termed  reflex  movements  as  take  plaoe  in  the  healthy 
human  body  every  moment  of  our  lives.  Thus,  likewise,  is  it  in  dis- 
ease. We  really  know  no  more  of  the  subtle  process  or  delicate  changes 
(molecular  or  otherwise)  under  which  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  an 
"irritcUwrif*  or  " excUement,"*  or  "morbid  tmifreadon^   at  a  given 

paralysU  mentioned  by  Leroj  d*£UoIIef ,  on  the  groood  thmt  tbey  were  onljr  '*  mnsealer 
weftknesf,**  at  also  to  one  often  quoUrd  from  \>t.  Graves,  in  which  he  thinks  the  para- 
plegia iraj  owing  to  Tesical  dittenrlon.  He  also  remarks  npon  the  insnlBeieaey  with 
wliich  the  history  of  urinary  paraplegic  cases  corretpondi  with  that  deleted  by  Dr. 
Brown-S^oard  in  his  Table  of  Diagnosis,  and  finds  it  impossible  to  reoognise  the 
svpport  which  that  observer  experimentally  obtained  to  liis  views  upon  a  contracted  state 
of  the  spinal  capillaries,  inasraooh  as  when  he  performed  similar  experiments,  the  expeeccd 
phenomena  of  contraction  of  bloodvessels  did  not  appear  to  Ibllow  the  irritatkMi  of  r»aal 
nerves.  We  cannot  say  that  this  paper  of  Dr.  GuL's  has  materially  altered  o«r  mind 
respecting  Uie  possible  production  of  paraplegia  from  affections  of  the  urinary  organs, 
without  the  production  of  any  organic  lesion,  and  certainly  several  of  his  objeetioas  appear 
to  us  wholly  ungrounded.  His  general  observations,  however,  regarding  the  Taloe  and 
relation  of  symptoms,  and  the  due  recognition  of  the  order  of  morbid  processes,  are  of  the 
highest  value. 

*  See  pp.  116, 117  of  the  Krankheiten  des  Nervenapparates,  by  K.  K.  Hasaa,  tn  the 
Handbuch  der  Speciellen  Pathologie  und  Therapie,  Band  iv.  abtheil.  1,  edited  by  Virohow. 
It  will  tM  found  that  Has8e*s  main  difficulty  in  recognising  diseases  of  th%  kidneys,  uterus, 
ac.,  as  causes  of  paraplegia,  arises  from  the  ''^nfrequency**  with  which  sacli  a  disease  i* 
so  produced.  Paralytic  symptoms,  he  considers,  ought  not  to  fkil  (aceordiog  to  the  view 
which  he  is  slow  to  accept)  in  the  somewhat  common  cases  of  almost  complete  atrophj  of 
one  or  both  kidneys.  Nevertheless,  in  conclusion,  Hasse  is  compelled  to  admit  that 
these  remarkable  and  rare  cases  are  not  at  present  capable  of  explanation. 

t  Romberg,  alter  allowing  the  existence  of  reflex  immobility  ofmnsdea,  and  aUading 
to  Dr.  Stick's  use  of  such  phenomena  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in  disease  of  the  spinal  cord 
<Annal.  d.  Charit^Krankenhaus,  1856,  B.  vii.  8.  158-171),  here  says  (p.  9 IS):  **£hi 
Sbergang  dleser  refleotorlschen  ImmobilitiU  in  Lihmnng  ist  bisher  weder  durch  expert* 
mentelle  noch  kltnlsche  Beobachtnng  erwiesen,  und  mdne  fruhere  annahme  voa  Belex* 
paralysen,  gegen  welche  sich  von  verschiedenen  Selten  (Hasse,  Valentiner,  he)  Zweifel 
und  Widersprach  erhoben  haben  entbehrt  eine  siohtre  Grandlage." 

X  Sir  Charles  Bell  had  asked  (he  question  (see  '  The  Nervous  System  of  the  Hamta 
Body,*  1844,  p.  8ff6),  **  are  we  to  admit  or  deny  this  influence  of  dtranged  bowels,  of  visceral 
Irritation,  in  producing  external  pains,  local  paralysis,  or  partial  spasms?  No  man  who 
Attends  to  disease  can  deny  the  existence  of  this  influence.** 
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peripherio  locality  induces  the  more  ^miliar  *'  spasm**  of  muscles  or 
capillaiy  vessels,  through  the  iaterventioD  of  a  central  nervous  struc~ 
tare,  than  we  do  of  the  conjectured  intermediation  by  which  a 
paralysis  or  *^  want  of  action"  at  certain  times  and  in  certain  cases 
results  from  some  distant  and  nnwonted  irritative  influence  or  im- 
pression propagated  ceutripetally. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  another  perplexing  point  of  investi- 
gation, and  that  is,  the  determination  of  tlie  exact  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  rendered  possible  that  an  ez-centrio  irritation  orspasm  should, 
in  a  given  case,  so  act  upon  the  central  spinal  cord  as  to  give  rise  either 
to  paralysLs  or  spasm  of  muscle  or  vesseL  The  frequency  with  which  such 
ex-centric  morbid  impressions  must  of  course  occur  in  the  system,  and 
yet  be  unattended  by  any  phenomena  of  the  kind  mentioned  ;  and  the 
apparent  disproportion  which  mostly  exists  between  the  intensity  of 
the  irritation  and  the  resulting  evil  effects,  render  it  perfectly  clear 
that  some  special  but  at  pi'esent  unknown  condition  or  attitude  of  the 
nervous  system  generally,  or  of  particular  parts  of  the  nerve-structure, 
must  of  necessity  be  colDcident  in  cases  of  reflex  paralysis  or  spasm, 
without  the  existence  or  co-operation  of  which  the  given  irritation 
would  be  wholly  powerless  in  producing  these  specific  effects  on  the 
central  nervous  parts,  whatever  their  nature  may  be,  upon  which  these 
states  depend.  This  presumed  exceptional  condition  or  disposition  of 
the  nervous  system  (whether  of  spinal  cord,  or  nerves,  or  the  sympa- 
thetic system  of  nerves),  we  believe  to  be  all-worthy  of  closer  investi- 
gation than  usually  is  accorded  to  it  by  neuro-pathologists,  surrounded, 
as  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must  be,  by  many  difficulties;  and  we 
recommend  it,  as  a  fitting  object  of  exploration,  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  now  on  every  side  so  fruitfully  developing  our  know- 
ledge of  the  history  and  progress  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 

On  the  subject  of  reflex  paraplegia,  Dr.  Brown-S^uard  establishes 
two  propositions.  Firstly,  that  a  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  may  be 
caused  by  an  alteration  in  the  periphery  or  the  trunk  of  the  various 
sensational  nerves;  and,  secondly,  that  this  kind  of  paralysis  differs 
extremely  from  the  other  kinds  of  paraplegia  in  many  of  its  symptoms, 
and  by  the  frequency  and  rapidity  of  its  cure.  (p.  7.)  Both  these 
enunciations  are  arrived  at  by  inference  from  numerous  cases  related, 
showing  that  rapid  or  immediate  cure  of  paraplegia  followed  "  the 
removal  or  cure  of  the  alteration  of  a  nerve  which  was  considered  as 
the  cause  of  the  paralytic  affection,*'  it  not  being  possible  that  such  a 
rapid  cure  could  occur  if  the  paraplegia  were  deteimined  by  organic 
disease  of  the  spinal  cord  or  its  membranes. 

Dr.  Brown-S^quard  details  a  number  of  facts,  accumulated  from 
various  sources  and  by  many  well-known  authors  (which  we  cannot  now 
specify),  demonstrating  thai  all  the  otlier  parts  of  the  body  may  6e  affected 
wUli  paralysis  of  a  reflex  kind :  from  which  he  very  justly  (as  we  think) 
argues  the  possibility  of  the  production  of  this  afiection  iu  the  lower 
limbs.  Even  the  paralysis  depending  on  muscular  atrophy  ho  con- 
siders in  many  cases  (p.  10)  to  be  of  a  reflex  origin,  the  atrophy  being 
due  to  a  peripheric  excitation,  such  as  neuralgia.     He  then  proceeds 
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to  relate  eeveiid  omoh,  plaoed  aa  veoord  by  competent  and 
worthy  observers,  of  reflex  paraplegia  depending  upon  dieoaec  of 
the  uterus,  urethra,  kidney,  boWdU,  thonuuc  viaeera,  joints,  skin, 
&c*  At  this  stage  of  the  inquiiy  two  ol]{|eot]D|i8  whio£  have  been 
c^Eerad  have  to  be  met  and  diapoeed  of — tiz^  iu  the  first  plaoe, 
that  in  the  cases  cited  there  is  no  need  to  admit  the  jNcincipiLe  oi 

«  On  refnrenee  to  Dr.  OrtTtt*  *  Sjstcm  of  Clfaiicml  VodicinC  194S,  p.  S96,  whcrdB  be 
•MwiM  to  hk  pwyJotly-pobUriMd  LmimmmtUbt  m\$m,liim  be  Men  how  <i>Mty  thrt 
obttrftr  had  reoojiiited  the  exkteaoe  of  eaees  of  reit9c.p«c«pl«si^  thofh  ^e  bed  aei 
Tentnred  or  was  able,  indetd,  to  indicate  the  rationale  of  such  cases,  Airtber  than  to 
•peak  of  **  fanpresrioos  made  on  the  extremitiea  of  the  nenres,  generating  a  morbid  action 
In  thetn ;  that  this  morbid  nation  will  be  eenreyad  aloog  tlHir  bnmttm  ortmalM  to  the 
spinal  oord  or  brain ;  and  that,  eonlinuiog  its  propagation,  it  may,  by  a  retrograde  conne, 
be  carried  thence  along  the  nerres  to  distant  organs,  and  in  this  way  giro  rise  to 
disease  in  parts  originally  intact  and  heaMfay.**  Befening  to  U^orlcs  done  to  tiM 
**BXTBSMB  BBAKcnxs"  of  the  ncrtovs  tree,  he  pioeaeds  to  -eay  Ifaat  **tlie  lestaa  -ts  not 
conned  merely  to  the  part  injured,  bat  in  many  instances  U  propagated  back  towards  the 
nerrous  centres ;  and  that  in  thi«  way  not  only  the  nerroos  filaments  of  the  injond  part 
may  be  a«Mted,  bat  alM>  the  BMdn  tmsk  of  the  Mrre  and  other  bsanelMe.  or  tint  tin 
lesion  may  reach  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  aadthns  pradnce  atlU  mare  ojciensiM  oflMle  an 
the  system.**  And  again,  **  What  I  endearoared  to  imprets  upon  the  class  at  that  time  was, 
that  iwin.nnmbnen,  spasm,  and  loss  of  the  power  of  muscular  motion,  may  be  prodneed  by 
aanaes  acting  on  the  eartremltteaof  the  nenras,  and  that  snah  aWistlMis  swn—iiiiliigJn  the 
extremities  of  the  nenres  may  be  propagated  towards  their  eentcea,  so  as  to  be  finally  aon- 
Ibunded  with  diseases  originating  in  the  centres  themselves.'*  (p.  897.)  Dr.  Grares  then 
recapitulates  some  of  the  data  on  which  his  rlews  were  founded.  Nmnerooa  catses  are 
detailed  and  quoted,  showing  -tim  dependeaos  of  pasaplmgia,  as  well  as  of  varioas  other 
forms  of  paralysis,  upon  disease  andirritatlonofperipheiioparls«  as  of  tlie  bowels,  kidneys, 
urethra,  lower  extremities,  fcc. 

Oor  more  ancient  medical  reeotds  clearly  show  that  the  existenee  of  varkma  fbrnss  ef 
paraly  sis  without  any  organic  lesion  of  tha  spinal  cord  belag  thooght  of  or  beforo  dfteeovsRd 
after  death,  had  been  long  familiar ;  and  without  professing  to  go  reiy  far  into  the  lite- 
rature of  the  matter,  we  think  the  following  instances  of  what  we  say,  dted  from  medkal 
literature  of  Tarious  periods,  may  be  -addaced  as  latersstlng  to  tlie  laadev.  Thas,  a 
case  is  recorded  by  Lislins  a  Fcmte  Eogobiaof,  a  Venetian  physician  (whooe  week, 
*  Consul  tationes  Hedicie,*  republished  at  Frankfort  In  1609,  will  be  found  ourioas  and 
worthy  of  examination),  and  cited  again  by  Lieutaad  In  his  work,  *  Hlstorla  Anatomtao- 
HedfaMi ;'  IVurisiis,  1769,  Uv.  I.  obaerr.  6S,  hi  which  disease  of  the  kidneya  waa  aap- 
poied  to  bare  given  rise  to  paralytic  symptoms.  Of  this  ease,  in  wtdeh  fever  and 
suppression  of  urine  preceded  entire  loss  of  sensation  and  motion  In  the  legs,  Lctias 
a  Fonte  remarin,  that  by  maltreatment,  the  blood  which  had  been  driven  to  the 
inferior  parts  **  nsalignam  In  renibas  inflaasmatloBem  pnodnxH,  qnss  4fkmli  mmdmOm  com- 
munictUa,  potult  spiritum  ac  virtutis  animalls  infloxlonem  aroere,  que  per  propagines  ncr- 
Torum  sextl  parU  vesicsB  impertltnr,  fcc**  After  death  It  is  said  by  Lidias,  **rcuem 
sinlstrum  oompertum  esse  nignnn,  et  ab  wd§m  iaUre  etiam  spinalom  mednllam  alfeetam.'* 
(loc.  cit  p.  864.)  Agsin,  Theopbllus  Bonetv,  In  his  recondite  **  SepalchretrnK,"  lib.  t 
sectio  XT.  De  Paralysl,  shows  clearly,  that  in  the  year  1700,  the  connexion  between 
diseases  of  the  viscera  and  various  degrees  and  fbrms  of  paralysis  waa  rceognlaed.  In 
his  remarks  upon  Observation  s,  allading  to  Willis  *Oap  de  Paralysi,*  he  ahasrvw, 
curiously  enough  too,  relierring  to  us  Engliahmea:  **Aflecfeioni  ooUcsb  erebro  ei  gravlas 
obnoxii,  demum  psralytici  evadunt:  cans  adeo  freqoens  apmd  jingio*  ut  morbi 
h^jus  successio  inter  istlus  progaostioa  habeatnr:  nam  qui  torminum  In  vantra,  aat 
paroxysmos  atrodores  per  Intervalla  rodeantea  pati  aolent  ant  dotoriboa  droa  abdo- 
minis viscera  paulo  atrocioribos  fere  oentinne  moleetantor,  tandem  In  hablta  cosposls 
ao  memoris  dolores  vagos.  dein  postea  stupores,  et  denique  non  raro  Jucun|a>i««  eive  reso- 
lutiones  snbennt  t  HiOos  modi  eifoetoe  eansa,  torn  a  morbi  cede,  tum  a  materia  mothijea 
Immutatis  prooedit :  Hsn  nfanirum  qu«  per-eodgna,  sad  acris  et  irfttatlva,  aarroa  lasitwi 
splancbnicos  incnrrebit,  perindeque  ob  visoenmi  fibras  velljostas  In  lis  spasmos  et  dotons 
ciebat,  poitea  oopiosior,  simulque  hcbetior  et  narcotica  evadens,  psr  tpimaiem  w&admtkm 
dfpluit,  aique  nervot  kU  mU  UUi  aisiftrfa,  autymmtcmliB  dettkmto$  saWeas,  i»  pmrHkm 
rtapeetwit  rttohUiones  pariL**  fionetos  also,  in  his  reosarks  upon  Obsenratioo  6  at  this 
section,  adduces  the  authority  of  several  in  support  of  the  alleged  oonnexioo  between 
ailections  of  the  colon  and  paralysis.  Among  others,  he  gives  the  sopposition  of  SpigcUas, 
that  the  morbid  humour  passed  fxan,  the  intesthses  into  the  lambar  vassals,  which 
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caneation  ennnciaied ;  uid,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  is  impossible 
at  all  toeacphiiii  the  productioa  of  a  paralysis  by  a  vaflex  action,  (p.  1 9.) 
Of  these  dc^jectioBS,  the  former  might  be  grounded  on  the  supposition 
that^  as  regards  t^  cases  of  paralysis  from  diseased  utenu^  the  cause 


mmHeo,  asd«o  igened  upon  tbe  mr^et  mud  iDdnoed  pttraljti*  of  ihe  togs.  At  page  87S 
ke  CMords  «  oaae  *  fanh^dUitM  tottos  ooiporii  et  intommtna;  ihwi  diteMe  of  the  spleen 
andiivcr. 

wmis  also  ghrei  pitx^of  the  supposed  dependence  of  paralysis  of  a  certain  kind  upon 
vinatal  diae«#e,  as,  Ibr  exaaspla,  wtiea  speaking  of  eoUo  (see  eap«  zr.  of  the  Pais  Palho- 
loglaa  of  his  TieaUse  *  de  Anima  Brutomm,*  in  the  Opera  Omnia,  published  at  Amsterdam, 
ie82),  he  says,  **  Postquam  dolores  colicl  aliquandiu  in  vtntre  dessvierunt  saepennmero 
iMMftos,  et  d^n,  morbo  IngraTeeoente,  membra,  et  muscnlos  fere  omnes  in  toto  corpora 
laiisasiiiil,  tmdemque  non  varoin  iwralfBin  terminantttr.**  He  then  gees  on  to  say  that 
the  **  materies  morUfica**  is  not  transmitted  by  arteries  but  by  nerves,  and  that  it "  in  spi- 
na]emaaeifiiflainillabitnr,quara  sublen8,ac  in  imum  ejus  snbsidens  primo  in  lumbis,  ao  postea 
Bcrrls  plerisque  «liis,  qui  k  spina  proeednnt,  afieetis,  in  membris,  et  musoulis  aliis  dohrrs 
exocifi  fadt ;  denique  nerromm  ductibus,  k  Uatecia  morbifica  in  ipsis  ad  plenitndiaem 
aggesta,  infarctis,  paralysis  infertur."  In  the  abOTe  quotation  we  hare  a  little  of  the  nerre- 
patbolngy  of  that  day. 

MorgagDl  also  mot  wMb  fanteinees  supposed  t»  Illustrate  the  same  sul]|)cct ;  and  this 
SBthor  mentkMM  a  ease  in  the  ehapter  on  wounds  of  the  thorax  in  his  work  *  De  Causis  et 
8ed.  Morb./  &o.,  in  which  numbness  or  paralysis  ftom  the  middle  of  the  body  downwards, 
was  oaused  by  a  wound  of  the  thorax,  owing,  as  he  thought  probable,  to  *'  injury  of  the 
orrBBOOfliAi.  RKB'vz  and  leslea>Af  the  great  anspATHsno.** 

Camper  was  of  opinitm  that  it  was  in  virtue  of  the  communication  between  the 
radial  nenre  and  the  sympathetic  that  painters'  colic  *'  aiid  other  (affections  of  Hitemal 
parts,^  produced  pandysis  of  the  arm.  (See  his  Anatomioo^Patholcgicse  DemonstratioBes, 
Ut>.  L  p.  19.)  He  attributes  paralytfs  of  the  k>wsr  limbs  in  ooUo  to  the  nnkm  of  nerres  of 
vanons  parts  with  those  of  the  intestines,  especially  those  parts  whose  nenres  are  united 
**cum  interoostali  aut  octavo  pari**  (loc  cit.  8.)  We  may  incidentally  mention  that  he 
also  describee  a  ease  of  immobility  of  the  wrist  from  writing,  cured  by  removing  derange- 
ment of  tiM  stomach  and  bowels,  (p.  12.) 

Portal,  in  his  Cours  d'AnatomJe,  toI.  iv.  pp.  275,  341,  and  319,  suggests  that  it  is  by 
consexiou  between  the  sacral  and  visceral  nerves  and  the  sympathetic  that  diseases  of  the 
teteetioes  and  pelvic  contents  produoe  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  the  limbs. 

Brooasais  alludes  to  cases  of  what  are  termed  **  svaiPATHETic  paraltsis,**  owing  to 
alfection  of  the  liver,  spleen,  kidney,  &c. ;  and  Van  Swieten,  in  his  Commentaries,  vol.  i. 
p.  343,  nMntions  as  a  reason  rather  agahist  the  opinion  (which  thus  evidently  prevailed)  that 
complete  paralysis  mtny  arise  in  the  leg  and  thigh  of  the  same  side  firom  an  alteratkm 
in  tbe  kidney,  the  fact  that  the  large  nerves  within  the  abdomen  distributed  to  the  leg 
are  so  placed  as  icarcely  to  be  compressed  by  any  so  large  a  swelling  of  the  kidney. 

Cnllen  formerly,  and  later  Chomd,  Trousseau,  with  many  other  wrfters,  have  spoken 
of  paralysis  independent  of  myelitis  or  other  alTeotion  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  many 
have  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  what  they  term  "idiopathic**  paralysis  —  i.e., 
paralysto  without  discoverable  lesion  It  will  be  found  also  that  Ollivier  d* Angers,  in 
kis  work  '  Tndt^  de  fat  Moelle  ISpiniere,*  vol.  ii,  relates  eases  in  which,  owing  to  sup- 
pres^on  and  retardation  of  the  oatameuial  discharge,  more  or  less  paraplegia,  along  with 
other  symptoms,  was  originated. 

In  the^stematie  Noiographie  Organlque  of  Boiaseau  (Paris,  1630,  vol.  iv.  p.  774),  we 
and  tlie  following  statement :  "  H  est  possible  que  la  lesion  des  nerfs  gaoglionnaires  peut 
^mpathiqaement  deUrmiaer  des  paralysies,  presque  toi^ours  alors  de  pen  de  dur^ ; "  and 
ftt  page  C68  he  enumerates,  among  other  causes  of  iujury  to  the  spinal  cord,  "  les  contu- 
ikms  et  les  oompreesians  de  Tabdomen ; "  *'  les  lesions  du  placenta  de  la  matrice ;  '*  **  Tabua 
deaofganeaesKoels; "  **  les  irritations gastriques.*'  Again,io  theX>ict.des  Sciences  M^cales, 
1819,  VOL  xxxjy.  p.  277,  we  find  that,  among  other  oausea,  paraplegia  is  attriboted  to  "  loe 
altenitioiis  syropathiques  qu'elle  ^pronve  k  roooasion  de  oertaines  affections  gastriques  et 
Inteatinides,'*  Ao.  Lastly,  it  may  be  remembered  that  in  1865  the  llontpellier  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  Letters  proposed  the  following  thesis  for  a  prize :  **  Des  paralysies  qui 
paralasmt  ind^pendantes  de  touts  14iion  appreciable  des  eentres  nerveux." 

Tbe  above,  selected  from  a  great  number  of  inftaaces  and  foots  related  by  older  authon» 
wBl  amply  auffiee  to  show  how  experienoe  had  led  them  to  associate  loss  of  muscular  power 
with  morbid  irritations— to  recognise,  in  fact,  a  reflex  paraplegia. 

Not  to  multiply  indefhiitely ,  proofs  of  the  recognition  of  wiiat  we  now  call  reflex 
paralysis,  we  may  mention  stieh  titles  of  published  works  as  the  following :— Disser- 
tatlo  de  colica  passione,  ^usque  ^ymptomate  iliustriort  paresi,  1618 ;  Dissert,  de  para* 
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was  pressure  upon  the  obturator  nerve  and  sacral  plexus;*  and  that  in 
cases  of  disease  of  the  genito-urinaiy  organs  or  the  viscera,  the  ecntsa 
vera  was  to  be  sought  in  urtemic  or  other  poisoning  of  the  blood ; 
whilst  in  those  cases  of  paraplegia  from  extenial  cold  or  wet^  we  havo 
instances  of  rheumatic  paralysis;  and  in  cases  supposed  to  arise  from 
affections  of  the  skin,  joints,  Ac.,  the  paraplegia  had  really  no  real 
relation  to  these  local  aiffectiona,  being  merely  ooincidentally  produced, 
along  with  them,  by  some  common  aSsction  of  the  oord.  Our  authoi- 
admits  that  in  some  cases  the  paraplegia  is  produced  in  the  varied  ways 
here  alleged;  but  affirms  that  in  others,  without  doubt,  we  have 
neither  sufficient  enlargement  of  the  womb  to  produce  the  suggested 
pressure,t  nor  any  relation  whatever  between  the  paraplegia  and  any 
retention  of  urine,  &c  Again,  when  we  do  have  paialysLs  from  obvious 
nnemio  poisoning,  other  symptoms  are,  in  addition,  produced;  and 
Dr.  Brown-S^uard  thinks  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  complete 
paraplegia  can  be  produced  by  a  peculiar  poisoned  condition  of  tho 
blood  which  "  circulates  elsewhere,**  without  some  other  part  than  the 
lower  extremities  being  also  affected. 

We  agree  with  our  author,  that  this  supposition  is  difficult  of 
reception,  yet  we  must  not  forget  that  there  are  cases,  and  some 
are  even  quoted  by  himself  showing  that  a  certain  degree  of  paralysis 
of  muscles  may  arise  from  a  general  state  of  the  blood,  and  if  any 
degree  of  paralysis  may  so  arise,  why  not,  it  may  be  asked,  complete 
paralysis)  For  example,  at  p.  42  of  this  work,  where,  speaking  of  the 
various  kinds  of  paraplegia  which  have  to  be  oontra-distinguished,  he 
makes  mention  of  "  those  resulting  from  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid, 
lead,  arsenic,  mercury,  opium,  belladonna,  tobacco,  camphor,  mush- 
rooms, fish,  and  those  resulting  from  loss  of  blood,*'  &c.  Certainly 
among  these  various  causes  are  some  which  operate  locally  only  by 
virtue  of  a  general  state  of  the  blood.  Again,  we  have  ourselves  records 
of  cases  in  which  hemiplegia  appeared  to  be  connected  with  ursemia 
without  any  actual  brain  lesion  discoverable  to  the  eye  having  been 
found  after  death. 

lysi  ex  coUcd,  1623;  lUisertatio  de  paralysi  dyscnterld j  fonnitri,  1750 1  Dtoaerlatfo  d« 
xnethodo,  parefin  ex  celtcA  ratioui  cottvtDienter  eorandi,  1763;  DisMrtalio  de  pantfsi 
bnobii  tinliu  et  pedis  alter-ntriiu  Utarii,  dfaentericit  fimllfari,  1750 ;  &c.  See. 

•  The  coDsiderAtion  of  this  ohlection  recalls  to  oar  mind  a  ca*e  related  by-  Korgtfal. 
showing,  as  he  conjectures,  that  difficulty  In  moving  the  thl^s  Is  apt  to  remafv  after  par* 
furftion.  owing  to  bmisliig  or  itUmrlilg  of  tHe  obturator  and  iliaeos  intomiM  aad  phmu 
moseles,  which  ara  oonligvoas  to  the  grarid  uterus  on  the  inner  surface  of  the*  pelvis.  S$c« 
the  *  De  Causis  Morbomm,*  fipc.,  toI.  U. chap.  4 ;  and  alro  the  mention  inada  by  Portal  (loe  cit. 
pp.  375  and  279),  of  numbness  in  the  thighs  In  pregnant  wmen,  fh>m  prassura  upoo  the 
crural  nenre«  and  of  pan^sti  aod  atrophy  of  the  lowar  ^ztremittes  by  pr^iiue  on.  B<r«ca 
wiihln  the  pelvis  from  congestion  or  obstruction  of  the  rectum  or  from  enlarired  lueaMr* 
rhoHal  velnft.  The  numbncM,  or  a»  ho  urpresses  it.  the  *<  stupor  lemoria,**  of  pKgnaat 
women,  ia  aseribed  by  Ctmper  (loe.  aiUllb.li.  pw  7)  to  pressure  on  the  obturaior  or  posteriur 
eninU  narre. . 

t  It  is  of  Interest  to  remark  that,  accordhig  to  Mr.  Stanley's  befbro-qaotefl  oommBal- 
eatlon  (Transaieaoiia  of  the  Itoyal  Medical  andCMmrfiiialSoflietj,  Tol^xviii,  p.  ^70). 
Mr.  Htat  had  nolieed  the  *ooattrrettoe  of  '^ •oases  •f  disofdercd  uterus  eomblneil  addi 
loss  of  power  In  tba  lower  Umbs«  in  anoh  a  dagrae,  Uiat  the  patients  vera  WboUj  eon* 
fined  to  their  beds;  adding  that,  by  tho  subsequent  amA  perfect  s-eoovery  of  aooao'c^ 
tlieee  patfentft  it  was  olearly  proved  there  bad  been  no  diangeof  structure  in  tba'partsto 
which  the  symptoms  were  referred  as  tha  soaroa  of  inttation.** 
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We  have  on  record  many  instances  among  the  lower  animals  of  para- 
lysis of  the  lower  limbs  following  the  nse  of  certain  metals;  thus  the 
hinder  parts  of  the  dog  are  known  at  times  to  have  become  paralysed 
when  antimony  is  given  for  the  mange.  In  connexion  with  this  sub- 
ject, we  may  quote  the  supposed  affection  of  the  vagi  nerves  in  hooping 
cough  by  the  specific  poison ;  and  refer  to  the  opinion  of  those  who 
hold  (as  alluded  to  by  the  late  Dr.  Todd  in  Part  iii.  p.  115,  of  Todd 
and  Bowman's  '  Physiology,*)  that  neuralgia,  as  of  the  branches  of  the 
fiflh  cranial  nerve,  is  owing  to  their  forming  "  a  focus  of  attraction'' 
for  a  morbific  matter  generated  in  the  blood  in  persons  exposed  to  the 
palndal  poison  —  a  poison  which  of  course  must  affect  the  entire 
mass  of  circulating  blood.  See  also  in  Dr.  Todd's  '  Collected  Clinical 
Lectures,'  1861,  p.  51,  a  statement  referring  to  periodical  neuralgic 
affections  being  ^*  due  to  the  determination  of  some  poison  to  a  par- 
ticular nerve." 

In  certain  of  the  cases  of  reflex  paraplegia  in  which  the  relation 
between  paraplegia  and  some  affection  of  the  joint  or  skin  was  thought 
by  objectors  to  be  only  that  of  having  a  common  cause,  it  seemed  clear 
that  some  closer  connexion  than  this  existed,  as  there  was  not  merely 
"  referred**  pain  due  to  a  centric  cause,  but  real  inflammation  of  the 
joint,  skin,  ko.  To  this  difficulty  in  diagnosing  the  yarious  forms  of 
paraplegia,  we  shall  allude  later  on. 

In  reference  to  the  second  objection,  that  concerning  the  positive 
method  in  which  a  reflex  action  can  produce  parapl^;ia,  the  mode  of 
action  involved  in  the  causation  is  believed  by  our  author  to  be 
twofold;  being,  firstly,  a  *^ c(mtraction  of  the  bloochessela"  either  of 
the  spinal  cord,  or  of  the  motor  nerves,  or  of  the  muscles,  owing  to 
irritation  starting  ftrom  various  parts  and  reflected  upon  the  structures 
mentioned;  and,  secondly,  want  of  nutrition,*  but  this  is  probably 
the  case  only  when  progressive  and  rapid  atrophy  of  muscles  occurs, 
(p.  25,)  The  statement  promulgated  as  to  the  dependence  of  this 
form  of  paraplegia  on  a  contracted  state  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the 
cord  through  reflex  transmission  of  peripheral  irritation,  is  made  to 
rest  on  the  absence  of  any  visible  changes  in  the  cord  as  to  colour, 
oonsbtenoe,  vascularity,  dec.  (post  mortem),  in  such  cases,  and  upon 
actual  experience  as  to  the  contraction  of  bloodvessels  of  the  spinal 
pia  mater  produced  experimentally  by  irritation  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

As  regards  this  last  pillar  of  substructure  upon  which  the  statement 
or  opinion  just  named  is  built,  the  matter  will  be  better  under- 
stood if  we  quote  our  author  verbatinL  At  p.  24  of  his  work  on 
*  Paralysis  of  the  Lower  Extremities,'  he  observes — 

"  A  contraction  of  bloodvessels  in  the  spinal  cord  I  have  seek  (in  the 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater)  taking  place  under  my  eyes,  when  a  tightened  ligature 
was  ^plied  on  the  hiks  of  the  kidney,  irritating  the  renal  nerves,  or  when  a 

«  The  very  IntereitiDg  rotject  at  the  reflex  ioflaenoe  <m  nutrition  (and  fecretioo)  will 
be  found  weU  considered  in  the  tenth  of  the  Lectures  on  the  Physiology  and  Tathology  of 
the  Nerrouft  System  placed  at  our  beading,  page  151,  where  reasons  are  given  for  sup- 
posing that  the  reflected  irritation  acts  dirrctly  on  the  tissues,  producing  alterstJons  of  the 
foterehaoges  naturally  existing  between  them  and  the  blood.  See  also  Landiy'S '  Traits 
Gomplet  de  Faralyslcs,*  tome  1.  part  1,  pp.  49-47. 
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similar  operatioii  was  peilbnued  on  tbe  blood  ^uielB  nid  neiros  of  the  snpra- 
venal  capsnlw.  Geiwnillj'  m  tbeie  eases  tlie  eontnidaoa  is  Braeh  more  eriacBft 
on  ike  side  o£  the  cozd  cocrespending  wilk  the  side  o£  tiie  indtated  nerfcs, 
which  faet  is  in  hacmonj  with  another  and  not  race  onc^  observed  fiiat  bj 
Comhaire  (as  regards  the  kidney),  and  often  seen  by  me  aHer  the  extirpaticm 
of  one  kidney,  or  one  supra-renal  capsule — ^i.e.,  a  paralysis  of  the  eorreapondiTig 
lower  limb. 

This,  then,  in.  diort,  is  the  gmad  oeatsal  ideft  Bpim  whiok  the  doe- 
trine  of  leflex  paralysia  is  baaed,  the  r^galetiBg  point  bj  tpiiksb  it  ii 
directed  :  ^  The  produaAon  cf  a  eontraeitd  er  spamnodio  otmtUdon  tf 
4he  hloodoessik  of  ths  9pined  eord,  momff  £0  «»  iainUUicn  refleiied  itf$n 
tkdr  waUif  and  arigmaiing  Jrom  vnibtnU,  fmmooomp&nud  by  tuiuud 
structural  akiraiwn."  This  view,  indeed  a  sovel  one,,  not  pot  IbrA 
dogmatically  by  our  author,  ae  &r  as  we  can  diaoovec,  as  abaidiitely 
and  unconditionally  true,  has  certainly  sufficient  basis  for  ite  fioonda- 
tion  to  raise  it  from,  the  level  of  a  mere  lenoifol  hypotheaie  or  im- 
potont  ooncluabib  It  wooid  ha?e  been,  we  eeneeiy%  within  the 
iimrta  of  seientifio  propiii^y  to  reoogniae  it  aa  aomethiog  neEe  then 
arbitrarj,  if  only  anrved  at  by  a  m^hod  of  ezeluaicm,  ail  othor  sup- 
posed oaaeee  of  the  paralysia  being  determined  aa  inwiffioient ;  bi^  as 
we  hove  seen,  tiie  ant^MM?  has  a  certain  amount  of  auxiliary  analo^^flal 
support  on  his  side,  and  as  the  Araha  aay,  "  a  amall  date  atone  may 
prop  up  the  water  ja&"  For  grantin|^  aa  we  must,  aoomMUng  to  our 
author's  statement,  the  pcoduetion  of  apeam  of  i^  capHlariea  of  the 
intsaHipinaL  pia-matec,  aa  a  conaefuence  of  experim^ital  isritatiQn  of 
apinal  nerves^  it  is  but  aaiu^^  and  a  dhort  step  farther  toeoneesve  the 
possibility  of  iqpaem  of  intrarmedullaty  hloodyesaela :  and  we  know, 
from  pathological  obaervatioia  and  from  actual  e3[periment^  that  amet 
of  blood^nrculaticm,  in  nervouaatruoturoa  will  diminish,  and  ultimatdiy 
acrest,  the  fimotioa  of  the  dblioate  atruetuxea  whoae  blood'^u j^y  and 
oonse^oit  nutrition  depend- on  ihoae  vesada. 

The  author  does  not,  however,  anppoae^  a^^rently,  that  in  this 
reflex  pan4>lagia  tilie  vesaela  of  the  spinal  otfd  idone  are  oontraetef^ 
6xr  he  proeaeds  to  aay  (loc.  ciL) — 

"  It  is  probable  that  irritation,  starting  from  the  urinary  and  other  oigans, 
produces  a  paraplegia  by  a  contraction  Tmier  of  the  bloodvesseb  of  the  spinal 
cord  than  of  those  of  the  motor  nerves  and  mnsdea.  However,  in  th»  uam 
of  paraplegia  it  is  not  isre  that  a  notable  diminution  of  tempaatuze  of 
the  paralyzed  limbs  shows  that  tiie  bk>odYessels  of  these  parts  are  also 
contracted." 

As  we  before  remarked,  this  view  is  at  least  novel,  for  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  temporary  and  tronsiBnt  paralyses  or  con- 
vulsions of  parts  of  the  body,  aa  connected  with  temporary  and 
transient  ^congestions"  of  the  nervous  centres — Le.,  with  tiite  pre* 
sence  of  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  blood  in  their  vesaela.  Thus, 
in  reference  to  certain  caaea  in  which  paraplegia,  along  with  other 
paralytic  symptoms,  was  occasioned  by  peripheric  irritation,  related  by 
OUivier  d' Angers  (as  mentioned  by  us  at  p^  391),  we  find  that  author 
observing  that,  *^  ke  does  not /or  a  mome/U  doubt  that  these  phenomena 
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to07V  prwlueed  by  a  nwmmiarff  ipmal  oongmiian,  of  tdUo^  ^  lower 
pmtrt  of  the  cervical  region  and  the  superior  dareal  part  of  tlie  spmal 
eard  emdiiam&mbraneeifferetheeeeU;  it  vneeeident' that  this  tenq)or<»ry 
qffkuD  of  blood  in  the  apvfud  vaeeular  system  had  tahen  place  when  the 
tUerus  ceased  to  be  a  centre  of  derivation  Jbr  thiejhdd.** 

Buoh  speouladons  as  the  ehove  one  quoted  fW>m  OUivier  have 
hitherto  for  the  moat  part  prevailed,  and  we  can  easily  underBtand 
that  objeotora  will*  be  found  to  Dr.  Brown-S^uard's  conolnsions  re- 
garding the  oonnexion  between  this  variety  of  pandysis^  and  a  oon- 
traeted  state  of  the  capillariefr  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  will  gravely 
pronounce  the  Caledonian  verdict  of  "  non-proven."  Others,  it  may 
be,  allowing  the  possibility  or  even  probability  of  a  contracted  con^ 
dition  of  the  capillaries  of  the  spinal  cord  or  spinal  nerves,  or  of 
the  muscles,  as  a  result  of  outaide  irritation,  may  be  indisposed  to 
admit  that  it  is  by  reason  of  its  arresting  nutriUon  that  this  condition 
is  conneeted  with  the  paralysis  in  question.  At  any  rate  it  may  be 
retorted  by  its  advocates  that  such  objectors  are  not  in  a  position  by 
actual  observation  to  ''disprove*'  this  conjectured  associaUon,  and  we 
are  certainly  unaware  of  any  sufficiently  weighty  antecedent  or  collateral 
reasons  for  repudiating  it  Moreover,  it  may  be,  and  has  been  objected^ 
that  such  a  prolongation  of'  spasm  of  the  bloodvessels  as  Dr.  Brown- 
S^qnard's  view  supposes,  is  of  very  unlikely  occurrence.  We  do  not  see 
any  inherent  difficulty  in  this  matter.  Observation  Aimishes  us  with 
instanoeain  which*  capillary  vessels  are  maintained  in  a  dilated  state  fbr 
weeks  and  months,  utider  certain  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system, 
a»  for  esunple,  in  the  case  of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  in  some 
forms  of  neuralgia.  Why  may  such  vessels  not  remain  long  in  the 
t^posite  state?  Again,  permanent  contraction  of  various  muscles  by 
nervous  irregularity  is  well  known,  and  tends^  to  support  the  possi*' 
bility  of  the  conjecture.  'Setting  aside  the  assumption  that  the 
paralysis  from  irritation  of  a  peripheitd  portion  of  the  nervous 
system  is  couditioned  by  a  contmcted  state  of  the  ci^illaries  either  of 
the  spinal  cord  or  of  the  motor  nerves,  or  of  the  muscles  themselves^ 
by  reflex  action,  through  the  intervention  of  the  spinal  centre ;  there 
are  yet  other  conjectures  which  may  be  entertained  on  the  subject, 
and  which  arc  equally  tenable  with  the  previous  one,  being  alike  in- 
capable of  disprovaL  For  example,  acknowledging  as  a  first  prin- 
ciple that  the  walls  of  capillary  vessels  may  be  acted  upon  by  n^ex 
nervous  action,  it  may  be  held  that  the  supposed  outside  irritation  or 
morbid  impression  may  produce  paralytic  results  by  virtue  of  a  reflex 
depressing  or  paralytic  effect  upon  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  para- 
lysed muscles, the  ''sympathetic  system  of  nerves  alone"  being  internnn- 
cial ;  for  any  one  inspecting  the  relation  of  the  various  portions  of  the 
sympathetic  system  to  each  other  along  the  back  of  the  abdomen, 
and  thorax,  and  their  connexion  with  the  large  bloodvessels,  may  easily 
conceive  the  existence  of  such  an  intercommunication  as  would  allow 
an  impression  to  be  conducted  from  any  one  part  of  the  sympathetic 
tract  to  another,  without  the  spinal  centre  being  at  all  concerned  in  the 
transit. 
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Again,  another  coi\J6ctnre :  even  allowing  the  necessity  of  the  spinal 
cord  being  directly  concerned,  and,  as  it  were,  interposed  in  the  ooncse 
taken  by  the  supposed  morbid  impression)  why  may  not  this  reflex 
paralysis  be  a  pathological  illustration  of  that  depressing  or  inhibitory 
effect  upon  the  nerve-structure  itself  of  the  spinal  centre  (apart  from 
its  contained  capillaries),  which  we  know  that  certain  impressions  upon 
an  afferent  nerve  may  produce  1  As  physiologists,  we  are  naw  in  a 
position  fully  to  recognise  the  possibility  of  sudi  an  influence  being 
exercised ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  a  varied  of  pathc^ogical  fiu^ 
which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  appUcaticmA  of  this  priAcipIe.* 
What  this  influence,  so  exercised  on  the  central  nervous  material 
may  be,  or  how  it  necessitates  a  para^sis  of  motor  nerves  connected 
with  that  particular  part  of  the  nervous  centre^  is  another  and  further 
speculation.  This  entire  question  is  obvious]^  closely  allied  to  that 
general  one  before  alluded  to,  concerning  the  influtt;ioe  poeseaeed  by 
the  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  system  of  nerves  upoa  ti^e  bloodvessels 
by  means  of  vaso-motor  nerves,  and  to  the  sul^«ot  of  Auidtion  and 
secretion  as  phenomena  dependent  on  necvous  influence  in  connexion 
with  which  the  Prize  Essay  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Campbell^  of  America^  on 
the  "  £xcito-secretory  System  of  Nerves,'*  mi^  be  ooo^ted-t 

Leroy  d'Etiolles,  at  page  124  of  his  work  be£E»^  noticed,  under 
the  heading  of  ''Hypotheses  sur  la  maoi^  dont  ae  prodnit  cette 
Paraplegie,"  asks  whether  it  would  be  reasonable,  tq  coasider.  that  in 
eases  of  paraplegia  from  disease  of  the  kidneys  this  aflfeetioa  was 
owing  to  the  absorption  of  pus,  which  reacted  upon  the  spinal  cord, 
and  for  a  time  arrested  the  ^ervQios  influx  %  ;  This  suggestion,  not  by 
any  means  chimerical  in  some. pases,  accords  with  that  mado  lately  by 
Dr.  Gull,  namely,  that  "  instead  of  regarding  the  nerves  aa  the  t^an- 
nels  through  which  the  cord  is  secondarily  affected  in  disease  of  the 

•  This  cineftion  of  ioblblioiy  :or  depret^i^  Ivflaesoe  eaurci^ed,  by .alTcfeiit  ii«]t««  on 
their  nervous  ceiitn^  is  veil  and  f^1^r  ooromeBted  upon  by  Dr.  *Bmdfie1d  Jonei  in  the 
British  M«d|(Md  Jeomtl,  FelnniAry  frth,  18ft9,  where  nppoeite  WllosioM  td'TtrSooe  modem 
obtenrers  and  writers  on  thftinbjeol^  Mioh  as  FflUger,  Litter,  Bernard,  Webei;  fce.,  an 
made,  with  n«nieimi9  relationi  of  pAtbologicsl  «afes  beaiinf  npon  aoid  ipwtrated  by  the 
eut||eots; 

t  In  reference  1o  t!his  snVlect,  we  may  qnole  a  passage  or  two  ftom  the  s»tJ<|iiatcd 
bvt  by  far  fh>m  uninteresting  or  unin<tmcttve  works  of  Dr.  Anthony  Nnck,  qnondaa 
Prof^sor  at  L«yden.  In  his  *  Slatographia  et  ductanm  aquoeornm  Anaione  Kota/ 
Logdnni  BatarorMn,  le&s,  atpag«  24»  **  De  Sallra,**  after  «pi>afting  of  the  variotia  theories 
advanced  in  dcplanation  of  the  secretion  of  their  proper  fluid  by  the  salivary  glanda,  and 
referring  to  the  vexy  nux»ei»us  nerves  distrilmted  to  the  glande,  much  nioro  tliaa  Is  auA- 
dent  for  their  movement  and  ren^ation,  he  proceeds  to  observe :  '*  Si  ligatura  iJ^jidalBr  la 
nervufh  ad  glandulim  iendentem,  atit  transversim  diseecetur  nerras,  non  tamen  ideo 
cecretionem  cesrare  observimna,  aed  tardiorcin  solum  modo  et  magis  lentam  procedeic* 
Again,  at  p.  16  of  his  'Adenographia  Cnriosa  et  Uteri  jp'oeminei  AnaUune  Kova,*  lAgdusi 
Batavcmm,  1696 :  under  the  second  chapter,  "De  GlanduUs  Congkuneratis  vuIg6dioll«,'*he 
has  the  following  passage:  "  Ductus  autem  hi  Lactiferi  soU  non  suflicinnt  ad  Im  Mc«r- 
nendum,  sed  simul  necessarium  fuit,  per  nervos  numerosissimo^  ex  net  via  tbcradds 
oriundos,  coplam  Fpirituum  aflBucre,  lactis  secretionem  promoventium.  Cooatat  oiim, 
obstructis  compreasione  nervia.  humorum  secretionem,  aliia  in  partibua,  »ut  Icnt6  ivoce* 
dere,  aut  plan^  cessare.**  Such  expressions  are  certainly  to  be  considered  r«iiua^able,  as 
indicating  a  very  early  foreshadowing,  by  means  of  experimental  reeearch,  of  inneh  that 
has  in  quite  recent  times  received  fresli  and  more  explicit  attention  concerning  the  aevetory 
system,  and  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  dependence  of  the  aeeretiaia  qpoai  the 
bloodvesaels  and  nerves  distributed  to  the  glands  and  thtir  excretory  dncls. 
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urinary  cnrgans,  we  onght  rather  to  look  to  the  veiiis  or  the  blood  iUelj 
aa  the  means  hy  which  the  lesion  is  propagated,  and  instead  of  attii- 
bnting  the  paraplegia  to  functional  depression  of  the  nervous  energies, 
to  refer  it  to  inflammatory  changes."  The  paraplegia  from  seminal 
losses  Leroy  d*£tiolle3  considers  to  he  owing  to  perturbation  {ebranle- 
mmij  of  the  brain  and  the  large  expenditure  of  the  nervous  fluid,  as 
well  as  to  the  fBebleness  resulting  from  an  exaggerated  secretion. 

Lecture  II.  is  devoted  to  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Reflex 
Parapl^a,  with  special  notice  of '♦reflex  urinaiy  paraplegia" — i.e.,  para- 
plegia arising  from  some  impression  or  irritation  in  the  urinary  organs, 
wiSumt  or  independent  of  structural  alteration  in  the  spinal  cord  or  its 
membranes.  The  before-mentioned  objections  advanced  by  Dr.  Gull*  to 
the  supposed  existence  of  such  a  form  of  disease  are  combated  (p.  31),  and 
it  is  concluded  that  the  facts  adduced  by  that  physician  do  not  prove,  as 
he  inferred,  that  when  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs  causes  paraplegia, 
it  is  of  necessity  by  virtue  of  myelitis  being  produced ;  inasmuch  as,  by 
Dr.  Giill's  own  showing,  the  spinal  cord  may,  even  in  cases  of  paraplegia 
where  the  cord  was  expected  to  be  diseased,  remain,  even  nvicroacopicaUy, 
healthy.  Of  course  such  urinary  irritation  may  in  some  cases  be  con- 
nected with  myelitis  by  the  propagation  of  some  inflammation  of  a 
rein  from  the  urinary  organs  to  a  vein  of  the  spinal  cord;t  **  ob/' 
again,  the  urinary  disease  and  the  paraplegia  may  be  merely  associated, 
and  only  related  as  having  some  cause  in  the  diseased  spinal  cord,  com- 
mon to  them  both. 

In  diagnosing  the  form  of  paraplegia  termed  "  urinary^  from  that 
IHPoduced  by  myelitis.  Dr.  B.-8€quard  introduces  the  following  inte- 
resting table  (p.  33),  giving  a  synoptical  view  of  the  various  (we  sup- 
ix)6e  generally)  observed  diflerential  symptoms : 


Urinary  Faraplegia, 

1.  Preceded  hy  an  affection  of  the 
bladder,  kidneys,  or  pi^ostate.^ 

2.  Usually  lower  limbs  alone  para- 
Ijsed. 

3.  No  gradual  extension  of  the  pa- 
ralysis upwards, 

4.  Usually  incomplete  paralysis* 

5.  Some  muscles  more  paralysed 
than  others.  § 

•  See  p.  asr. 

t  We  know  of  only  one  ease  of  whi^t  appeared  to  l>e  nilnary  reflex  paraplegia,  in  whtek 
dlaeaae  of  an  InterYening  vdn  appeared  to  propigate  disease  to  the  cord  from  peWio 
viaecfa.  It  may  be  a  po&n  for  consideration  whether  myelitis  occurring  In  old-standing 
dlMMe  of  the  nrinary  organs,  may  not  he  of  the  nature  of  what  are  called  **  secondary 
depoftitf.* 

t  Br.  Gravea  (loc.  eit)  mentions  that,  according  to  his  ohsenraiion,  in  reflex  para> 
plegia,  the  urine  is  turbid,  scanty,  and  voided  oftener  than  usual,  hut  that  he  had  ^^nectr 
MM  U  in  tmjf  can  decidedly  atnmanfacal,  even  in  tJie  advanced  stages  qf  the  diseoH,  and 
vften  ike  paHent  was  completely  bed-ridden  J* 

9  Gravea  (loc.  dL  p.  418)  says  that  this  reflex  paraplegia  in  aU  oaies.assnmea  a 
ereeping  form,  and  **  generally  appears  at  flrst  in  one  limb,  and  afterwards  in  the  other.** 

58-xxix.  '8 


Paraplegia  Jrom  Myelitic, 

1.  Usually  no  disease  of  the  urinary 
organs,  except  as  a  consequence  of  the 
paralysis^X 

S  UsaalW  other  parts  paralysed 
besides  the  lower  limbs. 

3,^  Most  frequently  a  gradual  ex- 
tension of  the  paralysis  upwards. 

4.  Yeiy  frequently  paralysis  com- 
plete. 

5.  Degree  of  paralysis  same  in  the 
radous  muscles  of  lower  limbs. 
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UriMary  Faraplegis. 

6.  Bfiflex  power  neither  much  in- 
creased nor  completely  lost. 

7.  Bladder  and  rectum  rarely  para- 
lysed, or  at  least  only  slightly  so. 

8.  Spasms  in  ptoralysed  muscles 
cs,treBMiy  Fsre. 

9.  Very  rarely  pKBsm -the  sniae, 
either  spontaaeoiidly  or  oaoaoa  by 
pressure,  cold,  &c 

10.  No  feeUnf;  of  pain  or  constric- 
tion round  the  aodomen  or  chest.* 

11.  No  fbrmioBtion,  no  prickings  no 
difagreeahb  saiaatioBtof  cmd  or  heat. 

12.  AmeftthiwMa  nacf 

13.  Usually  obstinate  gastric  de- 
rangemcnt.{ 


6.  Eaflex.  power oftaftioatior-aQBie- 
times  much  increased. 

7.  Bladder  and  rectum  usually  pa- 
ralysed completely  or  nearly  so. 

8.  Always  spasms,  or  at  least 
•vitehmss. 

9.  Aiwa^  oMBO'depeoei  paiBCC- 
iiting,  spent— peuriy  or  cwed  by 
extenial  excitation. 

10.  Usually  a  feeling  as  if  a  oord 
was  tied  tij^htly  around  the  body  at 
the  upper  limit  of  the  paralysis. 

11.  Always  formications  or  pn^- 
ng,  or  both,  and  Tery  often  saisatiom 
of  oeat  aad  eokl. 

12.  AiMwtheaia  very  Cwqawtj  aad 
always,  at  least,  nuwbnesa. 

13.  Grastric  digestion  .fiood,  unless 
the  myelitis  has  extended  hi^  up 
the  cord. 

14.  Ameliorations  yeiy  rare,  and 
.not  following  cfaaDgee-inttie  condition 
of  \k»  urinary  organs. 

15.  Fraqpumtly  a  alow:  aad  gnidadi 
prcttreM  towarda  a  iaIaL  iaane;  veq* 
rarely  a  complete  cuie. 


14.  Great  changes  in  the  degree  of 
the  paralysi8,corresponding  to  ckai^ges 
in  toe  disease  of  the  uriaacy  organs. 

15.  Cure  frequently  aad  rapidly  ob- 
tained, or  taking  place  ap<mtaneously 
zSitt  a  notable  amelioration  or  cure  of 
the  urinary  affection. 

Such  ure  the  dietincUve  fsatores  ^Mduoh  the  author  eatabUafafta  as 
in  the  main  observable  between  the  two  clineen  of  diseaee  in  qmietinn 
Not,  we  suppose,  that  he  intenda  it  to  he  undeiBtood  that  evecy  one 
of  the  enumerated  peculiarities  are  observable  in  each  case,  but  that» 
Ly  comparing  a  large  nnmber  of  cases  belonging  to  one  or  other  cate- 
gory, such  diatiactions  are,  on  the  whole,  capable  of  being  ntade;  jnst 
as  we  may  state  that  stone  in  the  bladder  prodoeea  pain  at  the  end  of 
the  penis,  or  that  pain  at  the  knee  is  a  s3rmptom  of  diseased  hip-joint, 
or  that  epileptic  fits  are  attended  by  biting  of  the  tongue  or  fbaming 
at  the  mouth,  without  affirming  that  such  attendants  are  invariably 
necessary  for  the  identification  of  those  various  diseases. 

As  regards  the  state  of  the  muscles  in  reflex  paraplegia^  they  no 
KOT,  as  a  rule,  become  atrophied,  although  exceptions  to  this  exist. 

The  author  then,  reviewing  the  characterietic  symptoms  of  each  form 
of  paraplegia,  goes  on  (page  35)  to  indicate  how  a  reflex  pampli^^  ia 
to  be  contra-distinguished  from  paraj^egia  resulting  from  (1)  myelitis; 
(2)  meningi^;  (3)  pressure  by  a  tunumr,  diseased  bmie,  kc,  (4)  tu- 


•  In  Mr.  Stanleys  paper  before  aUaied  to,  Mr.  Hut  •peaks  or*«a  peealiar 
irf  tight  wiree  or  eorda*'  m  exitting  ^  oaeef  of  reflex  ptreplegie)  la  dMbrait  lUieotleae 
«*  tknwgh  the  limbs.''    This  symptom  it  not  uraally  observed  or  alluded  to. 

t  In  most  of  tiie  ofttei  aadooed  by  Mr.  Stonley  as  lllaatradng  leflex  parapknia,  it  is 
•beerraMe  that  sfiisstiin  was  greatly  aflbotod :  as  nmsii  so  in  the  aiO^ffity  •€  eassa  as 
the  auMOttlar  power. 

t  We  hare  been  for  a  long  period  watching  a  ease  of  sifltr  uteary  parapleigli>  iMrt 
psafaaMy  arisiag  at  the  onset  ftvm  steae  in  the  Iddoegr,  la  whieb  the^Anetioas  of  the 
stoaMDh  haTenatei  been  ssrianily  distarbad.  Jn  tUs  am  ttMia  is 
thesis  below  the  knees. 
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moor  in  tin  grvf  matter  of  the  spusal  cord;  (5)  hysteria,  which 
^ttfiety  is  considered,  as  it  is  bj  Leroj  d'EtioUes,  to  be  probably  hot  a 
reflex  paralysis;  (6)  seminal  losses;  (7)  hasmorrhage  within  the  spinal 
csaal;  (6)  hsmoniiage  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  ^mial  cord ;  (9)  spinal 
ooogestioti;  (10)  spinal  e^bsion;*  (11)  nen*inflammatory  softening; 
{12)  obstacles  in  the  eircnlation  of  blood  in  the  aorta  or  in  its  prix^ 
dpal rsmiJHiatwws in  tfaepeWis  (geneBaQyaaaaeaiyBm);  (l^)presBure 
<m  nerves  in  the 


We  confess  to  a  disappointment  in  not  finding  any  remarks  offered 
with  regard  to  a  form  of  paraplegia  which  at  Tarious  times  and  by 
muaeroos  writers  has  been  supposed  to  exist,  btit  regarding  which 
there  appears  bat  little  recent  cTidence  or  experience  of  a  strictly  pre- 
cise or  satisfactory  nature.  We  allnde  to  paraplegia  occasioned  by 
disease  "  wiMn  the  eraniumV  That  our  older  pathologists  recognised 
this  form  of  paral3rsis,  may  be  gathered  from  Morgagni,  who  in  hia 
work,  *  De  ^edibos  et  Causis  Morborum,*  in  Section  YI.  of  his  Chap- 
ter I.  (on  the  Diseases  of  the  Head),  describes  **  the  lower  limbs,  as  far 
as  related  to  mnsoular  action,**  as  being  paralytic,  owing  to  a  scirrhous 
slate  of  the  cerebellum ;  and  a  case  is  mentioned  by  Bonetus,  in  his 
'  Sepalchretnm,*  vol.  ii.  p.  969,  of  paraplegia  following  spasm  from 
^[bsion  into  the  cerebral  ventricle  and  "  dryness"  of  the  brain. 

It  wiU  be  found  that  in  August^  1814,  Mr.  H.  Earle  suggested,  in 
refefence  to  a  <Aae  which  had  fiillen  under  his  care  in  the  year  1811, 
tiiat  the  paraplegia  depended  possibly  ''  on  some  morbid  affection  of 
tlie  bndn  or  its  membranes,  which  rendered  it  incapable  of  transmit- 
ting its  inflnence  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body."  This  statement 
may  be  seen  in  a  communication  made  by  him  at  page  10  of  the  eleventh 
volume  of  the  *Edinbui^  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,*  1815,  Apropos 
of  a  review  which  had  appeared  in  the  same  periodical  upon  Mr.  Bayn- 
ton*s  •  Essay  on  the  Cure  of  Crooked  Spine.'  Later  on.  Dr.  Baillie  re- 
cognised this  variety  of  paraplegia.:^     This  gentleman  read  a  paper  at 

*  R fa powiMe  m may  iappoee  tluit  mnder certain dfcomitaaeci the  tpinal cord  mi^be 
aeteaUj  comprea§^  (to  at  to  hart  its  ftmctloaa  paaalyted)  bj  mtoim  laid  eftsed  within  tiie 
•pinal  cavity,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  rach  a  contingency  to  be  rare ;  the  mere  prMence 
c^  SvM  oateide  the  cord  (mrien  the  entire  spinal  araehnoM  and  the  cerebral  arachnoid 
•sHtiea  be  ao  ftdl  aa  to  ppwcnt  the  yieldftBg  wiych  wobM  4>e  ezpolenoed  by  each  floid, 
to  the  collectiTe  moTcmenta  of  tbe  cord  and  tltnt  produced  by  the  pnlaatioii  of  its 
ressels)  would  appear  but  little  able  to  produce  an  elTect  sofficient  to  paralyse  mobility 
Mid  seiiaatloB.  We  do  ncft  find  the  prediction  of  Dr.  Maty  verified  with  regard  to  para- 
ykgia  ft«n  the  pressure  of  eilMed  fluid  in  the  tlMca  vertebnUa,  who  thoiaM  tt  night 
crentoaUy  be  possible  so  clearly  to  diagnose  the  ay mptoma  arising  from,  such  psessnre,  that 
smrgeons  wonld  trepan  the  spine  for  its  removal. 

t  Ooliteiuing  this  dtfTersnce  between  the  symptoms  of  paraplegia  of  a  reflex  kind  and  that 
ft^MM  other  so«rees,it  is  cf  interest  to  rrfisras  fsrbaok  as  Mr.  Stanley's  paper  beibre  adverted 
to,  where,  foreseeing  the  difficnlty  of  the  »aldect,  he  observes  at  the  dose  (p.  979) :  **  Bat  In 
the  present  paper  I  have  simply  intended  to  Hlostrate  by  a  variety  of  facts  the  reciprocal 
conBeodcfi  betweoi  the  kidneys  and  the  spinal  cord,  of  the  importance  of  which  there  can 
be  no  doabt,  when  we  consider  that  until  bp  wtore  exaet  abmj'vmiim  our  dkiguotia  i$ 
improved,  etue$  qf  panUyiiM  in  the  lower  Umbe  may  be  aubmiMed  to  um  in  whkh  we  mmy 
fifd  uueertain  wheeter  it  ia  a  disease  qf  the  spinal  cord  or  qf  the  kidney  to  which  our 
trtatment  should  be  directed. 

t  See  vol.  I.  of  Wardrop's  edition  of  his  works,  182S,  page  2,  and  also  the  Kedlcal 
Transactions  published  l^  the  College  of  ^tysicians,  toL  tL  1$S0. 
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the  Royal  College  of  FhysioianB,  November^  1 81 7,  in  which  he  obsenres  :* 
**  In  adults,  however,  when  there  has  been  no  accident  aflfecting  the  spine 
bj  outward  violence,  paraplegia,  I  beUeve,  depends  most  commonly  in  a 
great  measure  upon  a  disoise  affecting  the  brain  itself.  This  opinion  I 
have  entertained  for  several  years,  and  some  other  medical  men  have 
likewise  held  the  same  opinion"  (alluding  to  Sir  H.  Halford,  Mr.  Cope- 
land,  and  Sir  J.  Earle).  He  does  not  deny  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
paraplegia  from  disease  within  the  spinal  cavity,  but  looks  npon  it  as 
being  very  rare.  He  also  thinks  that  the  spinal  marrow  may  be  pressed 
upon  by  fluid  thrown  out  '*  between  the  membranes  of  the  brain,"  which 
may  "  fall  into  the  cavity  of  the  theca  vertebralis."  It  is  true  that,  at 
page  22,  he  remarks  that  he  had  not  had  much  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  morbid  appearances  in  paraplegia.  At  i)age  24,  he 
says,  "  1  think  it  not  improbable  that  in  those  cases  of  paraplegia  in 
which  the  brain  is  found  to  be  diseased,  the  morbid  affection  extends  to 
both  hemispheres  of  the  brain ;  but  this  point  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
a  great  number  of  dissections."  These  opinions  of  Br.  Baillie  were  evi- 
dently opi)osed  to  those  of  many  of  his  contemporaries;  and  it  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  one  whose  opportunities  and  whose  powers  of 
observation  were  so  good,  was  led  to  adopt  such  views.  Can  it  be  ac- 
counted  for  by  supposing  that,  in  those  days,  the  spinal  cavity  was 
even  less  opened  afi»r  death  than  at  the  present  time  \ 

Mr.  Copeland,  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Baillie,  had  referred  in  his 
'  Observations  on  the  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseased  %>iDe,* 
1815  (p.  10),  to  the  ''other  cases  of  palsy  of  the  lower  limbs,  the 
cause  of  which  is  connected  with  some  derangement  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain."  Moreover,  the  reader  curious  on  this  subject,  will  find 
a  lengthy  comment  on  Parapl^a,  <<as  dependent  on  some  morbid 
alteration  of  structure  in  the  encephalon,"  by  Mr.  H.  Earie,  in  the 
thirteenth  volume  of  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society*  (1827),  p.  516.  In  this  paper  Mr.  Earle  refers 
to  the  cases  which  he  had  noticed  in  the  year  1815,  as  above  cited. 
Dr.  Abercrombie,  however,  as  is  seen  from  his  work  on  ^  Pathological 
and  IVactical  Researches  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain,'  had  evident^  not 
assured  himself  with  regard  to  this  question  of  paraplegia,  as  a  result  of 
disease  of  the  cerebrum.  At  p.  320  of  his  third  edition,  when  speaking 
of  the  various  classes  of  symptoms  connected  with  organic  cerebral  disease, 
he  observes,  with  regard  to  the  paralytic  ones,  that  one  form  maybe  that 
of  paraplegia,  in  which  case  the  cerebellum  or  tuber  annulare  is  affected. 
Subsequently,  however,  he  sajrs,  ^'  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  casee  of 
this  class^  with  paraplegia,  are  rather  unsatisfactory  from  want  of 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  spinal  cord;**  and,  furthermore, 
*'  perhaps  it  may  be  considered  as  a  point  not  yet  ascertained,  whether 
paraplegia  ever  arises  from  disease  confined  to  the  brain." 

Professor  Alison,  we  find,  associated  paraplegia  with  cerebral  disease 
in  some  cases  ;f  and  quite  recently.  Dr.  Watson  (1857),  at  p.  502  of  the 
first  volume  of  his  '  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,* 
•observes : 

•  Btt  Transactions,  rol.  ri.  1820,  p.  17. 
t  flee  hla  Outlines  of  Fathologj,  1844,  p.  €98. 
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"Paraplegia,  that  condition  in  wliich  all  the  parts  below  a  transverse  line 
are  paralys^  though  it  sometimes  results  from  cerebral  disease,  is  much  more 
comoumij  the  consequence  of  mischief  in  the  spine." 

Again,  at  p.  702,  Dr.  Watson  says  : 

"  In  the  other  form,  the  paraplegia  or  the  diminished  sensibility  seems  to 
ha?e  an  encephalic  origin,  and  its  apparent  causes  are  such  as  operate  upon 
the  nervous  system  generally — mental  and  moral  causes— influences  which 
tend  to  lower  the  nervous  energy.  No  definite  or  appreciable  chiuige  presents 
itself  in  the  spinal  cord;  but  subarachnoid  effusions,  collections  of  fluid  in 
the  cerebral  ventricles,  with  general  wasting  perhaps,  or  general  softness,  or 
general  induration  of  the  nervous  substance,  are  frequent  attend^s  on  this 
condition." 

No  less  an  authority  than  Bomberg,  recognises  the  very  occaaignal 
existence  of  the  paraplectic  form  of  cerebral  paralysis,  especially  in 
diseases  of  the  .medulla  oblongata,  cerebellum,  pons  Varolii,  ana  in 
chronic  hydrocephalus ;  and  qi^totes  from  Golis'  work  on  the '  Diseases 
of  Children,'  in  support  of  his  statements.*  Lastly,  Dr.  Bdght,  when 
speaking  of  sym^^toms  produced  by  eflfinioa  of  blood  within  the 
oFauifun,  .a{ter  remarking  that  he  had  liever  met  with  a  decided  insitauce 
of  paraplegia  from  thia  caose,  proceeds  to.  say — "  Cases  occur  whene 
paralysis  of  the  two  lower  extremities  has  a^^peared  to  depend  on  ether 
diseases  or  injury  iit  the  brain  j  hut  of  these  .we  should  be  somewhat 
sceptical,  from  the  obvious  sources  of  err(»r  to  which  they  are  liabH 
amongst  which  the  unobserved  or  the  unsought  diseases  of.  the  spinal 
oord  and  its  memb^^nea  are  the  mosit  to  be  euq>eeted«*' 

Most  likely  in  numy  of  the  cases  observed^  irom  which  ihe  exists 
eiice  of  oepebral  paraplegia  was  inferred,  organic  ehangeir  in  tbeMdoiyl 
would  have,  been  recognised^  had  the  appUanqes  which, we  now  possess 
for  minuter  serf  tiny  of  organic  tissues  beei^  at  the  disposal  of  the 
observers.  Possihliyr  also  this  pathological  view  may  have  I'eoeived 
forae  from  lihe  belief  unteuably  entertained  by  several  im&totnists  of 
repute,  as,. by  Sane^otte*  Foville,  BouiUaud,*  Finely  Qrandohamps^ 
Serrea^  ^c.^  that  the  oorpus  striatum^  presided,  a»  it  were^  are/:  the 
movements. of.  tbe  lower* extremities,  the  upper: ones  beiug  dtomi^aMl 
Vy  the  optia  thalami. .  ...,,,..( 

It  wojuld  be  foreign,  to  our.  present  purpose  to  coneider  iji'  this  place 
Uke  various  arguments  rsga^pding  pacajp^egia  from  cerebral  causeSvWhich 
might  with  propriety  be  urged  as*  weUy^  as  agmn8t,f  We^have  only 
introduced  the  subject  for  the  purpose  of  poiutiia^  out  that  it  was  not 
without  reason  that  we  expected  Dr.  B]x>wnr^6q«afd  to  have  takea 
ftotioe  of  it,  and  to  show  that  it  is  a  questioa  whioh  haa^iKK)eived 
such  attention  from  others  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  full  and  particular  con- 
sideration. 

Emphatic  warnings  aa  to  the  limits  of  space  conceded  to  this  ai;ticki 
furbid  our  enlarging,  as  we  might  profitably  do^  upon  what  Dr.  Bro^n- 
Sequard  has  written  on  the  various  subjects  comprehended  under  the^Or 

•  Loo.  dt.  pp.  9Z1  aad  947. 
t  Attention  mi7  b»  dirtotod  to  a  case  recently  recorded  by  Laborde,  In  wbioh  ineoni- 
ptete  paraplegia,  in  addition  to  amaoroili  and  paralf  tU  of  the  ragofl  nerre.  wae  pro- 
doeed  by  oyiU  in  the  brain.    See  Sjdenham  9ooiety*a  Year  Book,  1860,  p.  1S3»  as  cited 
£roin  L*anion  K^dioale,  187, 18ft9. 
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pftrate  heftdingi  wfaioh  weha^enaiiied  above ;  n^are  oonseqaeol^y  obliged^ 
in  respect  of  them,  to  abridge  what  we  dboeld  have  had  pleasore  in 
describing  in  extensd,  and  for  the  remainder  to  refer  the  reader  txy 
the  origiual.  Among  other  points  of  interest  he  wiH  perceive  (p.  41) 
that  our  author  loolu  npon  the  so-called  cases  of  "  idiopathic  para- 
plegia as  essentially  reflex  in  charaeter,  or  depettdent  upaa  aone  real 
affection  (congestion,  serons  effosioBy  Ac.)  of  the  ^nnal  ootd ;  altbongk 
even  after  death  it  may  be  not  possible  to  find  ont  the  canae  of  the 
paraplegia. 

He  will  also  perceive  that  the  forms  of  paraplegia  sometimes  fonnd 
connected  with  rheumatism,  gont^  fevers,  cholera,  &c.,  are,  according 
to  our  author,  most  frequently  to  be  attributed  to  serous  effusions  within 
the  ^inal  canal,  or  to  venous  congestion,  or  sometimes  to  reflex  action* 

As  regards  "  prognosis"  of  reflex  parapl^^  the  author  observes : 

"  Of  the  two  forms  of  reflex  paraplegia,  one  of  which  depends  upon  an  in- 
snfficiency  of  nutrition  in  the  spinal  cord«  and  the  other  upon  an  alteration  of 
nutrition  in  the  muscles  of  the  lower  Hmbs,  the  first  is  almost  always  cmnUe- 
wfaen  the  external  irritation  which  has  caused  it  has  eeased  ;  while  tlie  seeood 
is  very  ftreqoently  iacarable,  whether  ita  extenal  CHoae  has  seswdior  nai.  it 
is,  tiiarefore,  mo^  important  for  the  psogaosis,  to  aiocrtain  if  ihcia  faaaheeft 
or  not  acapid  atsophy  of  moaoks  is  eaaes  of  leAex paraplaffa." 

The  question  of  "tieatmentf  of  reflex  pacaplegia  taketnp  tlnrtasB 
pages,  and,  in  additioit  to  the  obvuMs  eonsidlerntioti  of  the  mdntacf 
irritation,  is  itself  q^eeiidly  brought  forward  under  two  hwfcdingi,  in 
reference  to  the  paralyns.  FinS/^ — with  a  view  t»  th»  prewf  tkia  or 
diminution  of  the  transnisBioB  of  any  nerrova  inflveBoe  finooi  the 
diseased  part  to  the  spinal  cord,  sodi  as  parajyaipg  tlw  i— oiCi  i  e  ncrvw 
by  injecting  narcoties  (belladonna  and  opium)  into  the  bladdefiv  vagina, 
rectum,  and  by  their  iatemal  use  also.  S^oomdfy — wit^  a  view  ^im* 
creasing  the  quantity  of  blood  in  iAne  spinal  oacd  its^.  This  is  to  be- 
sought in  the  use  of  revulsivea  (as  reoonuneaded,  it  will  beraaenbOTed, 
by  Graves  and  others),  oc4d,  and  galvanism,  aynti  which  seeaa  to  have 
this  e^^  owing  to  ^eir  indudng  eaeessive  ooBtraetion  of  the  Uood- 
Tciah  of  theoo4nd  in  the  fint  inetane^  and anbaogoontiy  and,  in  coaa^ 
quence,  their  dilatation,  in  accordance  with  the  (Mrdinary  rales  of  ava- 
cnlar  action — rdaxatiott  being  propovttosed  io  the  inteMty  of  previous 
contraction.  We  alao  must  enjoin  flnaqoeAt  raoumbeoey  mt  the  back  (the 
Hmbs  being  held  np  so  as  to  &fionr  giwitaiioBy,  and  resort  to 
calculated  to  ineieaae  the  amomt  of  blood  in  the  cord,  and  ss  to  n 
sify  its  vital  propertiess,  aasulphnr  and  strychnia,  the  latter  of  wfaaehsp> 
pears  to  have  thu  fSMmky  as  well  by  ita  power  of  ineceani^  the  qptmti^ 
of  l^>od  in  the  spinal  cord,  as  byita  power  of  aetisgin  a4i^)eeial  aoBMldinot 
manner  upon  the  structure  of  the  cord,  independently  of  the  aniomt 
of  blood  therein  contained.*    The  defidest  nutrition  of  the  oord  unst 


*  Dr.  Graret  in  the  itrongeft  terms  reeonBBaidi  tlw  no  of  etfjelBila  ooatiaved^i 
•one  eenfiWe  ^M  on  the  tptttm  itprodmoed,'*  wiwn  ailphar  to  t^  be  iceorted  to»  as  «iU  ia- 
temeUy  as  in  the  form  of  baths.  GrsTee,  liowerer,  oounsels  reoovrae  to  stimnlani  IfaUBeats 
and  blisters  to  the  legs  and  thiglis  in  the  first  iastaaoaaad  before  the  abore  remedies  are 
tried;  bttt  he  dspo— Bee  their  appltoiriowt»  tl»  batk  os  loiiiaas  beiiiy  Mfhly  a— aytaf 
and  quite  ntvOcMioiM.  The  use  of  nereorjr  in  retex  paralgesia  io  speteQ  oClif  tW  sam» 
aaUwf  as  **  decidedly  ii^aiioot.*'    We  magr  hare  aotioe  that  I>r.  Wateao*  la  tha 
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afeo  be  increased  by  siritable  food ;  and  the  nrasenlar  atrophy  and 
oofueqiient  dioiintition  of  irritability  (efifects  of  over-rest)  must  be 
ocmnteracted  by  such  remedies  as  galvanism,  shampooing,  &c.  The 
application  of  heat  and  cold,  sometimes  alternately,  to  the  skin,  and  of 
revulsives  to  the  lower  limbs,  must  be  made^  though  their  applica- 
tion to  the  region  of  the  spine  (as  Graves  suggested)  is  of  mmch  leas 
utility. 

Lecture  IIL  is  ax)propmted  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
paraplegia  arising  from  myelitis,  meniogitia,  and  simple  congestion  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes — a  form  of  paralysis  in  all  respects 
quite  distinct^  aa  has  been  pointed  out,  from  the  reflex  variety.  In 
this  chapter,  also,  an  interestiug  comparison  (p.  61)  is  drawn  between 
the  ^rmptoms  caused  by  myelitis  limited  to  a  small  extent  of  the 
dorsal  r^on  at  its  middle  part,  and  those  from  myelitis  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  cord;  violent  spasms  in  the  paralysed  limbs  existing  in 
the  former  variety,  as  in  cases  of  fractured  spine,  tumours,  <fcc. ;  and 
but  little  or  none  in  the  latter,  except  under  certain  circumstances. 
The  salient  points  of  difference  between  myelitis,  meningitis,  and  spinal 
congestion  ai»  well  shown,  being  classified  (pp.  71—73)  according  to  the 
variety  of  phenomena  respectively  presented  by  the  three  kinds  of  ner- 
Toua  conductors — ^motor  (better  called  volitional),  sensory,  and  vaso- 
motoi^^-existiBg  in  the  spinal  cord.  Thns»  as  regards  the  motor  orvo- 
Hdonal  oondaetors,  we  find  that,  as  paralysis  and  cramps  result  from 
their  excitation,  these  i^mptoms  are  in  myelitis  more  frequent  and  com* 
plete  than  in  nMniiigitis  or  spinal  congestion,  inasmuch  as  in  this  disease 
(myeHtis)  the  number  of  motor  conductors  submitted  to  alteration,  as 
well  as  the  d^ree  of  excitation,  is  greater;  the  chief  cause  of  ps^alysis 
tn  meningitis  and  coogestion  b^g  pressure  (which  is  of  course  very 
TariaUe)  of  the  spinal  nerves  in  the  narrow  canals  through  which  they 
pass  out  <^  the  spinal  cavity.  The  rigid  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the 
^  back''  itt  meningitis  seems  to  be  due  to  reflex  action,  aa  in  tetanus. 

As  respects  cowiuotors  of  sensitive  impressions,  it  seems  to  be  the 
raley  that  it  is  in  oases  of  myelitis  that  we  have  the  frequent  "  refe- 
rence** of  various  sensations  so  well  known  (formication,  tingling, 
heat,  ise.)  to  the  skin  a»l  o^Mr  pacts  of  paraljaed  parts ;  whilst  it  is 
in  (uneompHoated)  meningitis  and  congestion  that  tins  referring  of  sen- 
aatioss  is  "  almost  null."  Thia  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  latter  case  the  oondnetOTs  oi  sensation  where  Uiey  pass  out  of  the 
spine  are  not  at  all,  or  very  slightly,  excitable  from  pressure.  Then, 
as  r^ards  alteEation  of  "  vaso^motor  nerves-^*  in  myelitis  the  effects  of 
exflitation  of  these  nerves  are  very  striking,  as  shown  by  moibid 
changes  in  the  urin^  the  formation  of  sloughs^  rapid  atrophy  of 
nuseles;,  seroua  infiltrations,  &o. ;  and  these  effects^  specially  alkalinity 
of  the  urine,  are  more  remarkable  than  in  cases  of  meningitis  or 
qpinal  congQstion*    Oftentimes  in  all  three  affections,  in  the  neigh- 

edllkmof  bit  Leetares  (toL  i.  p.  S29),  hftd  ftUoctod,  in  ipMkiiifir  of  the  hm  ol  ttiyeliBiaia 
parafOegtm,  to  "  imm  stilklDg  inftSBoei  of  nrnmry  ftom  parmpkgto  uder  tbo  axhibition 
of  this  dragr*"  Hegoaon  ton7,**NogoodoaarMMonAbl7bt«zpeotedfirDmU,h«tiBaeh 
faAfB*  luleas  the  eofd  bt  Af  ftoiii  oigaaiio  dlwife/* 
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bourhood  of  some  part  where  the  effects  of  exgitatiok  of  the  ▼aao-motor 
nerves  are  observed,  the  results  of  PAEiXTSis  of  these  nerves  are  notice- 
able, such  as  dilatation  of  bloodvessels,  increased  heat,  abundant  per^i- 
ration,  &o, 

A  few  words  only  suffice  for  the  "  prognosis"  of  subacute  or  chronic 
myelitis  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  region.  This  variety,  different  from 
that  of  acute  myelitis,  is  described  (p.  74)  as  almost  idways  capable  of 
being  arrested  and  sometimes  cured,  although  perhaps  in  all  cases  some 
results  of  the  paraplegia  may  remain,  such  as  diminished  capacity  in 
directing  the  movements  of  the  lower  limbs. 

The  subject  of  ''Treatment"  of  myelitief,  meningitis,  and  spinal 
congestion  occupies  the  remainder  of  this  Lecture. 

As  regards  the  former  disease,  treatment  is  directed  to  consist  of 
means  tending  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  spinal  cord. 
Recumbency  should  be  prohibited,  the  limbs  kept  as  hot  as  possible, 
the  hot  douche  frequently  applied  to  the  spine^  or  the  cold  shower 
bath,  followed  instantaneously  by  friction,  so  as  to  produce  dilatation 
of  the  vessels  of  the  skin ;  dry  cupping  to  the  spina  If  the  myelitis 
arise  from  caries  or  other  oiganic  affection  of  the  spine,  then  the 
cautery,  moauts,  kc,  to  the  diseased  spot  will  be  in  requisition. 
Touching  internal  remedies,  on  the  same  principle^  those  endowed  with 
the  property  of  diminishing  congestion  of  the  spinal  o(»d  are  to  be 
exhibited,  especially  belladcmna  and  ergot  of  rye— -remedies  which 
(dilating  the  pupils)  strongly  excite  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  and 
diminish  the  reflex  power  of  the  ^inal  marrow,  by  lessening  the 
contained  amount  of  blood.*  If^  ^ter  six  or  eight  weeks  of  this 
treatment  no  good  follows,  then  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  to  be 
added ;  and  if  the  coexistence  of  meningitis  also  be  «uq>ected  finom 
the  outset  of  the  disease,  this  drug  must  be  given  from  the  first  For 
the  purpose  of  alleviating  pain  and  general  soothing,  those  remedies 
which,  like  opium,  induce  spinal  congestion,  are  to  be  avoided;  conium, 
Indian  hemp,  hyoscyamus,  especially  the  latter,  being,  on  the  contrary, 

*  Respecting  the  use  of  ergot  of  rye,  which  of  late  years  has  obtained  aome  celebrity 
in  certain  cases  of  disease  or  derangement  of  the  ftinctions  of  the  spiaal  cord,  it  is  of 
interest  to  notice  that  the  earliest  systematic  notice  of  Its  nae  in  toeh  mms  with  which 
we  are  conversant,  is  the  reftrenoe  to  it  in  a  oonunonication  by  Dr.  Payan,  of  Aix 
(Bouches  da  Rhone),  to  the  Revue  H^icile,  1839,  tome  L  p.  357,  in  which  he  soggesti 
that  the  yalne  of  its  therapeutical  use  as  a  qnlekener  fA  uterine  action,  aa  also  in 
amenorrhoea,  passive  uterine  hemorrhage,  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  ht, ,  is  due  to  its  primaiy 
action  upon  the  spinal  cord,  ftom  i^oh  nerves  of  sensibility  and  motion  addressed  to  these 
organs  afflicted  by  the  ergot,  are  derived ;  and  quotes  four  cases  of  paraplegia,  in  which 
very  remarkable,  and  In  some  cases  very  rapid  cores  or  benefit  was  produced  \)f  its 
administration  in  the  farm  of  infusion.  We  cannot  here  go  into  the  coosideratioa  of 
these  cases,  which  are  titled  as  follows :— 1.  Chronic  Paraplegia  without  Oiganic  Lesioa 
of  the  Spinal  Cord :  use  of  ergot  of  rye ;  cure.  3.  Paraplegia  oonsecntire  to  a  Com- 
motion of  the  Spinal  Cord,  uselessly  treated  in  different  ways ;  onrad  by  ergot  of  rye. 
a.  £nfeeblement  of  the  Lower  Extremities,  following  Potts*  Spinal  Disease:  cigot  of 
r/e ;  perceptible  amelioration.  In  these  cases  the  remedy  was  administwed,  however, 
under  the  supposition  that  no  inflammatory,  action  about  the  spinal  cord  existed,  its 
disturbance  of  function  being  attributed  to  a  "  want  of  action,**  **  manque  d*aetIon  sans 
lesions  organiques,"  an  **inertie  dc  la  moelle,"  Jbc,  this  remedy  being  supposed  only 
useful  in  cases  requiring  stimulation  of  the  organs  enervated  by  the  spinal  cord,  cases 
in  which  the  cord  requires  awakening  from  its  stupor.  Dr.  Payan's  explanation  of  the 
utility  of  thin  remedy  will  be  seen  to  differ  essentiaUy  ih»n  that  given  by  ikowu-^uarxL 
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freif^j  used.  Of  course  the  morbid  alterations  in  the  kidney,  bladder, 
4^,  demand  individual  and  particular  consideration ;  and  constipation, 
with  its  too  frequently  attendant  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  spinal 
cord,  must  be  sedulously  combated ;  nutritious  diet  and  moderate  exer- 
cise not  being  neglected. 

Of  the  prognosis  and  treatment  of  meningitis  and  spinal  congestion 
much  the  same  may  be  said  as  of  myelitis.  Meningitis  is,  however, 
more  open  to  care  than  the  latter  disease,  and  blisters  and  iodide  of 
potassium  are  particularly  serviceable  in  its  treatment.  If  much 
effusion  into  the  spinal  canal  exist,  diuretics  are  necessary.*  Spinal 
congestion,  if  of  very  long  standingi  is  very  difficult  of  cure. 

The  treatment  of  the  sloughs,  ulcerations,  ko,,  so  frequently  accom- 
panying paraplegia  from  myelitis,  and  the  result  of  altered  nutrition 
from  irritation  of  vaso*motor  nerves,  has  been  already  alluded  to.  (See 
p.  384.) 

Lecture  the  "  Fourth''  and  last  (p.  84)  is  concerned  with  the  symp- 
toms and  treatment  of  various  other  forms  of  parapl^ia— such  as  those 
arising  from  white  non-inflammatory  sofbening  of  the  spinal  cord, 
hemorrhage,  tumours,  ko, ;  with  a  review  of  the  symptoms  of  para- 
plegia in  general,  and  with  *'  condusions." 

In  parapl^ria  from  tohUe  et^iening,  the  result  commonly  of  inter- 
rupted supply  of  blood  from  alterations  in  the  bloodvessels,  d^c,  we  have 
marked  absence  of  pain  in  the  spine  or  limbs,  or  of  cramps  or  spasms  in 
the  legs.  At  first  there  is  great  weakness,  especially  at  the  knee  and 
ankle,  tottering,  &c ;  then  the  paralysis  becomes  much  more  marked, 
and  sensibility  throughout  the  legs  and  pain  over  the  qphincters  much 
diminished;  the  urine  being  but  rarely  changed.  The  temperature  qf 
the  lege  is  generally  much  increased. 

The  paraplegia  from  hcemarrlioge  may  be  distinguij^ed  by  its  sudden- 
ness, by  pain  at  the  affected  part  of  the  spine,  both  as  well  without  as 
with  pressure  upon  the  spot,  and  by  pain  in  those  parts  of  the  body  sup- 
plied by  nerves  from  the  region  of  the  cord  which  is  implicated.  The 
sphincters  are  almost  always  quite  paralysed  from  the  very  first.  Not 
rarely  myelitis  occurring  around  the  haemorrhage  implicates  the  symp- 
toms; and,  of  course,  if  the  haemorrhage  be  confined  to  the  lateral 
half  of  the  grey  matter,  we  have  loss  of  motion  in  the  side  of  the 
body  corresponding  to  the  haemorrhage,  and  loss  of  sensibility  on  the 
opposite  side.  Haemorrhage  into  the  grey  matter  is  from  the  first 
attended  by  diminution  of  the  sensibility.     If  the  haemorrhage  is  in 

*  with  rpgard  to  the  Tilue  of  the  ctnthaxides  in  paraplegia,  the  words  of  one  of  onr  most 
praetical  English  phTsicians  may  here  be  aptlj  and  benefloially  quoted.  In  his  worlc  on 
the  Kature  and  Treatment  of  Dropsy,  fte.,  1 887  (p.  44),  Dr.  Sejmotir  says :  **  I  hare  snc- 
oeeded  beyond  my  hopes  in  restoring  the  vse  of  the  limbs  in  early  life  in  this  dreadfhl 
disease.  It  has  been  long  known  (the  cantharides)  to  be  osefbl  in  such  oases,  and  in 
pressing  it  upon  the  consideration  of  the  profession,  I  am  adTOcating  no  rery  norel 
practice,  though  the  sncoessAil  oases  are  scattered  throogh  diiTerent  worlcs.  In  all  tho 
cases  in  which  I  hare  leen  its  administration  eiTectnal.it  has  acted  as  a  powerful  diuretic, 
and  if  Dr.  BalUie's  opinion  be  correct  as  to  one  of  the  causes  of  these  diseases  (*  if  there 
be  any  effhsion  of  serum  between  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  which  is  a  rery  common 
occurrence,  a  portion  of  tho  serum  may  fall  into  the  cavity  of  the  theca  yertebralis,  and 
prcM  upon  tlie  lower  part  of  the  spinal  marrow'),  this  diuresis  wiU  sufficiently  explain  its 
mUity  in  the  palty  of  the  lower  extremities." 
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th»  yertebnil  OMial,  ouigUU  the  ^onal  cord,  we  have  more  extended 
pain,  along  with  more  anastheeia,  and  frequently  aba  tetetic  con* 
Tulaionfl,  which  do  not  exist  when  the  tismie  of  the  cord  itself  is  onlj  af- 
lidcttd.  Of  conrse  iMimorrhi^  into  the  oord  often  coexists  widi  softening. 

As  respects  the  prognosis  of  paraplegia  from  hfsmonhage  aokl  hem 
softening,  that  from  the  former  cause  is  much  mors  graive  than  that 
ftom  sc^bening,  as  there  is  a  great  probahDity  of  its  reemrenoe^  sad 
also  of  great  tJterstions  caused  bj  effbsed  blood.  Onre  of  pan^^egia 
from  either  canse  is  not  known  by  the  anthor ;  in  some  cases  of  white 
softening  amelioration,  however,  takes  place,  and  arresi  in  many  caNS 
may  be  anticipated. 

In  paraplegia  doe  to  tomoars  of  varieiaa  kmd^  we  haTs.  imried 
qnnal  symptoms,  according  to  the  locality  of  the  tnmonr,  and  bIss 
symptoms  of  disease  of  other  (Mgans,  in  conseqaence  of  icritatioa 
of  nerves  onginatiug  at  the  part  where  the  tumour  exists.  If  no 
myelitis  or  meningitis  be  set  up,  then  the  symptoms  are  yery  much 
those  of  noo-inflammatory  softening;  excepting  that  we  have  pain  in 
the  f^ine  prodaoed  in  addition  to  the  efiects  of  irritation  or  dastene- 
tiOB  of  indiTidaal  nerres  or  sets  of  nerves;  and  the  aseertained  fooe- 
tions  of  the  grey  part  or  the  white  posterior  or  lateral  parts  of  the 
cofd  will,  of  course,  explain  numerous  symptoms,  accordiag^  as  these 
lecqpectively  are  the  seat  of  the  tumour.  The  w^-known  fl^rmptoms 
of  diminished  power  of  guiding  the  movements  <^  the  legs,-  ufUe$g  Ae 
peUient  e<m  8«e  them,  i^pear  to  be  dependent  upon  an  alteration  of 
some  of  the  posterior  roots  of  nerves  and  of  the  posterior  white  and 
grey  portiene  of  the  spinal  cord ;  and  the  atteDdavt  partad  anwuthwii 
oi  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  feet  and  legaia  epaenUy  [ipoiBeB  of  as  a 
symptom  of  some  tumour  pressing  upon  tha  postenor  ssathse  ^ef 
the  lower  part  of  ihe  cord.  The  persBteaoe  of  tlw  r^ex  power  of 
that  part  of  the  spinal  cord  whssh  is  sitnaled  bdow  many  tnmome  is 
indkated  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  between  panqplegia  ftom  this  caose 
(a  tumour),  and  that  dee  to  1^  effeots  of  pressure  dependent  on 
efihsed  matenal  in  localized  mennigitis,  m  which  oases  ihm-  xsAss 
£toulty  of  the  dorao^lambu:  part  of  ^  cord  is  diroinishedr 

The  £pequenoy  of  i^wsm  (k  the  lembs  in  a  case  of  tnmonr  of  the 
lumbar  part  of  the  covd,  whilst  spasm  of  the  masoles  of  the  back, 
along  with  fever,  is  most  frequent  in  lumbar  meningitiB,  »'  to  he 
noted ;  as  also  the  difficulty  of  diagoosing  betweeo  tunmws  cf  the 
lumbar  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  aad  cases  &i  meningitia  limitad  to  tiie 
lumbar  part  of  the  meninges,  and  again  between  paraplegia  fixsn 
my^itis  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  region,  and  that  ftoai.  a 
tumour  which  by  irrita^oD  has  produced  iaflammatioB. 

In  this  lecture,  also,  we  have  a  consideration  of  the  significant  of 
Tarious  S3rmptoms  belonging  to  or  oo-existbig  with  paraplegia)  and  aioad 
of  summary  offered  of  the  various  rules  of  treatment  in  separate  casei^ 
having  special  reference  to  the  use  of  belladonna,  eigot,  stoyohnia,  snl- 
phur,  phosphorus,  meronry,  iodide  of  potassium,  oantharides,  the  varioos 
sedatives,  tonics,  and  revulsives.  We  find  our  author  speaking  £rom  his 
own  experience  of  phosphorus  as  being  of  questionable  service,  and 
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recy  gaarded  agunst  the  reaort  to  merctny,  which  has^  been  so  much 
abused  in  the  treatment  of  paraplegia;  bnt  of  the  iodide  of  potaasitim 
he  speaks  in  euloghptie  terms,  a»  it  appears  to  excel  eren  mercnrj  in 
power  of  absorption,  and  is  free  fixim  the  depressing  influence  of  that 
remedy.  Of  this  agent  he  <^»serves»  **  it  is  the  onlj  known  remedy 
that  may  be  onployed  without  danger  in  the  Tarious  forms  of  para- 
plegia," (p.  114.)  The  cantharides  i^pears  useful  only  in  cases  of 
dironio  myelitis. 

This  lecture  and  the  volume  are  brought  to  a  termination  with  the 
foUowing  axiomatic  conclusions : 

"  Ist.  That  there  is  a  form  of  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  entirely  distinct 
from  all  others^  as  proved  by  its  mode  of  prodoction,  bv  morbid  anatomy,  by 
its  symptoms,  and  by  the  influence  of  a  c^ain  mode  of  treatment,  and  that 
this  form  of  paralysis  folly  deserves  the  name  of  reflex  paraplegia. 

"3nd.  That  the  reflex  paraplegia  may  be  caused  by  the  most  varied  irri- 
tations of  the  skin,  the  mucous  and  serous  membranes,  the  abdominai  or 
thonicie  viscera,  as  w^  as  oi  the  genital  organs  or  the  tranks  of  the 


"  Srd.  That  most  cases  of  paraplegia  can  be  placed  in  two  groups,  entirely 
different  one  from  the  other,  aceordii^  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  symptoms 
of  irritation  of  the  motor,  sensitive,  and  vaso-motor  nerve-fibres. 

**  4th.  That  most  of  the  therapeutical  means  to  be  employed  in  paraplegia 
are  also  to  be  grouped  in  categories,  one  of  which  is  fitted  to  those  cases  in 
which  there  are  symptoms  of  irritation,  and  the  other  to  those  eases  in  which 
these  symptoms  do  not  exist."  (p.  117.) 

Oft  reviewing  the  labours  contained  in  the  disquisition  of  whioh  we 
have  above  endeavoured  to  give  a  concise  risuani  (in  which,  however, 
we  have  abafeained  from  giving  any  general  history  of  paraplegia,  or 
presenting  our  readers  with  anything  like  an  essay  on  the  subjject),  we 
cannot  £ui  to  notice  eiq)eoially  that  the  subject  of  paraplegia  has  been 
bandied  in  a  moafc  comprehensive  manner,  its  varied  oircumstanoeB 
being  considered  in  th^  fullest  and  widest  bearings^  and  many 
attendant  difficulties  as  to  diagnosis  and  modes  of  treatment  cleared 
up.  Previous  observationa  had  practically  established,  as  we  have 
seen,,  the  possibility  of  a  reflex  form  of  paraplegia;  and  Mr.  Stanley's 
anatomical  explanation,  as  before  alluded  to  (p.  386),  resting  upon 
the  known  connexion  between  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  aympa- 
tiietic  nerves  distributed  to  vaiioua  viscera,  was,  as  fiur  as  it  went,  good 
and  trua  The  further  inquiry  presents  itself,  to  what  extent  is  the 
explanation  thrown  out  by  Dr.  Brown-S6quard  regarding  the  supposed 
ooadition  of  the  capillaries  of  the  spinal  cord,  to  be  ratified  as  a  just 
and  admissible  one?  The  subject  must  be,  even  in  Dr.  Brown- 
86quard's  mind,  far  from  being  absolutely  a  settled  one,  more  cases 
and  observations  being  required  to  render  any  view  irresistible;  also 
fiutber  experiments  imd  further  microscopiccd  investigations  of  the 
fl^nnal  oord,  as  Bomberg  has  suggested.*  Moreover,  this  latter  writer 
1m8  very  properly  counselled  the  use  of  electricity  applied  to  the 
musdes  in  determining  the  dbaraoter  c£  supposed,  instanoes  oi  reflex 

•  Loc  dt.  p.  913-11,  edition  1857. 
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paraplegia;  and  respecting  assumed  cases  of  tliifl  afiecdon  placed  on 
record,  alluding  speciallj  to  those  described  by  French  writers,  he 
seems  to  think  that  many  which  are  termed  parapl^c  are  not  audi  in 
reality,  and  suspects  the,  what  he  terms  vague,  description  of  a  "  teeak- 
ness'^  of  the  limbs  given  in  the  relation  of  many  cases.*  We  are  our- 
selves willing  to  concede  that  the  description  of  some  of  these  writers 
hardly  amounts  to  what  would  be  designated  parafysb  in  certain 
instances,  and  that  some  of  them  are  described  without  being  suffi- 
ciently criticised  {phne  ent^eekende  KrUik);  but  these  doubtful  oases 
do  not  suffice  to  destroy  the  evidence  affi^rded  by  others  of  a  more 
positive  nature*  Again,  we  would  ask  how  the  various  degrees  of 
weakness,  when  extreme,  are,  as  mere  ^rmptoms,  and  especiaDy 
when  aggravated,  to  be  distiuguished  from  various  grades  of  slight 
paralysia?  In  either  ease  all  that  is  meant  is  that  the  patient  ^da 
himself  unable,  by  an  act  of  volition  (and  this  not  occasionally  onl^), 
to  move  the  muscle  or  sets  of  muscles  in  question  at  all;  or  with 
mora  or  less  imperfection.  Weakness  of  the  muscle  passes  insensibly 
into  complete  or  incomplete  inability.  As  webefbre  said.  Dr.  Brown- 
S^quard*a  is  but  a  conjectural  explanation ;  but  there  appear  to  be  no 
reasonable  grounds  for  antagottkm  or  exc^ti6n  to  it.  Hitherto,  even 
by  those  who  recognised  Ito  existence^  no  interpretation  of  this  so- 
called  reflex  paraplegia  has  appeared  beyond  the  bare  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  anatomical  eonmexion  existing  between  certain  omms 
primarily  diseased  or- deranged,  and  the  central  spinal  cord  whose 
functions  aro  in  some  ^ay  or  other  pervtirted.  The  one  suggested  by 
Dr.  Brown-S6quard  is  at  atiy  rate  not  tia  unlikely  one;  it  is  |>erfectly 
intelligible,  and  to  a  certain  degree  contorts  well  with  our  present  views 
of  nerve^pathology^  having  amdogy  -fcr  its  inJ)port.  We  do  liot  see  how 
we  can  considcir  ourselves  entitled  lioilntid^te  atiy  actdal  deihotfstration 
carrying  us  io  the  Teiy  truth  of  t^tnaitter,  abd  ^eriiaps  we  shaltl  Uve 
to  be  content  to  say,*  as<  oni  so  many  ofccafeionis,  ^  Siifficlt  si  i^M  fiat  ih- 
telligamus,  etiamai  quotuodi^  qiiodque  fiat  igtioraihus.'"  Hore  practfibLl 
points  for  inquiry,  we  vltitare  to^think,  are  the  Ibllowing^^vfe.,  to  what 
extent  has  the  diagnosis  between  parapl^a'frbm  some  pritbaf^  ^ifllsetion 
of  the  cord  «nd  that  fit>m' disease^  derangement,  or  irritatidh,  ^.,  in 
distant  part8-^i.e.,t>f<<'exceutric**ori^n^-been  substantiated?  iMiit^ 
what  degree  can  we^  in  a  rational  manner,  depend  upon-  onfC  or  dttier 
form  of  tKeatment  being  alone  applieabl^  to  either  form  of  paraplegia  f 
Our  own  experience  quite  coincides  wHh'  that  of  our  '  authm-  in 
leading  us  to  acknowledge' a- refiex  variety  of  paraplegia,  produced 
in  some;  or  other' way;  and,  ftfr  the  taoM  pscrt^  <we  think  that  the 
discriminative  line  of  trottment  recommended  by  hihi,  provided  that 
the  form  of  paraplegia  was  very  mani^t,  is  the  correct  one.  We  are 
of  opinion,  however,  that  he  hnA  coloured  his  picture  a  Bttle  too 
vividly,  that  his  outlines  are,   on  the  whole  (perhaps  inevitably) 

•  Rombos  Airtkcr  ftUades  to  tlit  microseoplotl  inrMstttons  of  Tflrek  on  the  tnuu- 
Connations  into  granolAr  and  fat  corpofclea,  which  ara  ftMmd  in  tfaa  apinnLoatd.  Ha 
al»o  takes  excepUon  later  on  to  those  oases  of  paralysis  supposed  to  be  doe  to  dissMai  of 
the  intestines. 
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too  Incid  and  distinct,  and  that  he  has  not  brought  forward  with 
sufficient  prominence  and  force  the  difficulties  which  very  often  prac- 
tically, and  at  the  bedside,  exist  in  defining  the  exact  cause  of  the 
parapl^ia;  or,  in  other  words,  in  establislung  to  which  category  a 
given  case  pertains.     Being  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  proper 
adaptation  of  remedies  in  ^e  various  forms  of  paralysis  d^>ends  upon  a 
just  diagnosis,  and  how  pernicious  treatment  may  prove  in  the  absence 
of  such  diagnosis,  one  is  not  a  little  tantalized  by  the  contrast  between 
the  clearness  and  precision,  on  the  one  hand,  with  which  the  true  line 
of  treatment  is  mapped  out,  and  on  the  other,  the  consciousness  that 
cases  iu  actual  practice  of  reflex  paralysis  are  very  numerous  in  which, 
(as  in  reflex  epilepsy)  the  "  fons  et  origo  mali,**  the  exact  and  vulne- 
rable source  of  the  outside  irritation,  fails  to  declare  itself  openly. 
Certainly,  with  regard  to  the  majority  of  cases  of  epilepsy,  we  know 
no  point  in  the  whole  range  of  pathology  more  difficult  than  the  de- 
termination of  the  source  of  the  morbid  irritation.     As  Dr.  Brown- 
S^uard  observes  (p.  8),  speaking  of  the  characteristics  of  reflex 
paralysis,  ^  An  outside  irritation,  starting  from  some  sencdtive  nerve, 
exists  before  the  reflex  paralysis  appears.*'    The  enigma,  both  as  regards 
epilepsy  and  reflex  paralysis,  is^  in  too  many  instances,  to  discover  the 
spot  from  which  it  does  start,  as  the  expectation  of  cure  depends  on 
tiiis  discovery  and  on  the  removal  of  the  irritation,  although  in  very 
many  cases,  even  when  the  cause  is  removed,  the  efiect  does  not 
entirely  or  quickly  cease.     In  this  respect  we  experience  a  want  in  the 
author's  work  of  more  guidance,  owing  to  the  absence  of  specific  indi- 
vidual cases,  the  relation  of  whose  circumstances  should  illustrate,  en- 
force, and  render  more  intelligible  the  general  propositions  adduced. 
We  naturally  have  our  misgivings  as  to  tibe  direct  connexion  su]^x>sed 
to  subsist  between  certain  forms  of  pandysis  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
many  lesions  of  viscera,  pleurii^,  pneumonia,  Ac.,  on  the  other,  which 
are  described  as  occurring  in  the  paraplegic  patient,  so  difficult  is  it  to 
demonstrate  the  "/mTictum"  or  source  from  which  real  or  supposed 
morbid  impressions  (especially  in  inward  parts)  are  conveyed  along 
the  nervous  channels  centripetally. 

Touching  the  question  of  treatment,  the  author  attempts,  as  we  have 
described,  to  show  why  it  is  that  one  set  of  remedies  best  suits  the 
reflex  form,  and  why  others  alone  are  useful  in  other  forms  of  para- 
plegia, basing  their  various  uses,  which,  indeed,  are  empirical  (in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word),  upon  their  supposed  action  on  the  capillaries 
of  the  spinal  cord,  dilating  or  contracting  them,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
thus  increasing  or  diminishing  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  cord.  This  ex- 
planation, of  course,  has  exactly  the  same  cogency  and  weight  as  that 
given  of  the  causation  of  the  pan4>l^;ia  itself,  and  it  would  appear  that 
our  author  was  led  to  make  the  inferences  which  he  did  respecting 
the  connexion  between  reflex  paraplegia  and  a  contracted  state  of  the 
spinal  capillaries,  by  noticing  the  action  upon  these  vessels  of  those  re- 
inedies  which  proved  successful  in  given  cases.  This  proposition  sug- 
gests a  question  which  we  should  like  to  have  answered ;  for,  remem- 
bering that  reflex  paraplegia  is  thought  essentially  to  depend  upon  a 
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"catUraoUonT  of  ipiiMl  oapilltrie8»  and  thai  the  qwM  seiiott  of 
remediee  MBomed  to  produoe  oontnetioa  of  «]nnal  ospiUaTMs  is  dtn- 
buted  to  the  mppoaed  hat  that  the  ezoemve  eoatmeliaa  of  then 
▼eesels  k  folhMiwdy  ea?  <i<oiin<afig,  by  their  dilatation,  one  is  vanoid- 
ably  driven  to  inqnixe,  how  it  is  that  ihb  original  oeiitcaction  of  theae 
▼oanela,  the  eonjeotond  nne  qud  non  of  this  dineaao,  does  not^  by  the 
■ame  law,  lead  qpontaneooa^  to  their  reaotioBary  dilatation,  and  Ana 
aabaequently  to  a  apontaaeoos  core  of  the  diaaaao  I 

Time  is  one  refleotion  whieh  natoxally  arises  ia  the  nkkd,  on 
eoBsideriBg  the  ^ue  of  diagaastic  diffsreaoes  betarecn  variiwiB  Idmda 
of  paraplegia,  and  it  is  one  whioh  isnot,  ive  beliefve,  adveitad  to  by  anr 
author.  It  is  this— -viz.,  to  what  exteoEt  may  eertain  organie  ofasngaa 
found  in  the  ^inaloordafter  death,  in  esses  of  pataplegn,  be  the  resdl 
of  abnormal  ■bolsoalar  or  other  oonditionB  of  the  oocd,  OBioauscr 

BIOVQHT  .ABOUT  JV  THB  KIFLBZ  TAIIIETT  dW  PA&iFUBIA^  and  there* 

fore  the  result  of  morbid  exeentrio  iaapiesaioDS  oonveyed  -to  4he 
nerrouB  ceatra  by  «iesent  nerves  I  This  is  manifestly  a  proliiem  ef 
no  little  sigBi&ca&oe,  asd  one  whach,  as  £nr  as  we  know,  yet  aiwaits  ks 
solution. 

We  haye  ample  dats,  it  wonld  appear,  for  soppoaiBg  thai  fiefosaii 
aberrations  from  the  ordinary  and  healthy  oondition  of  the  osrobfal 
oapillariea,  sneh  as  net  nnoommonly  exist  in  epAepsy  -of  ecs-^sutiae 
origin,  may  in  the  course  of  time  and  in  particufaur  instanoes  lead  to  or- 
ganic cerebral  changes.  Why,  then,  may  not  aaeh  sequeaoas  oocar  with 
regard  to  Uiei^inal  cord,  howcTer  the  cfasi^;esin  thestatoof  theci^d- 
lanes  may  have  been,  in  the  first  plaee,  oonditioaed  f  Indeed,  with  re- 
gard to  the  spinal  coid,  aoase  related  l^  Portal*  is  much  tothepnipose. 
It  is  one  in  whieh  spasmodic  action  of  theaKiselesof  the  **  l^T  leg  was 
for  a  length  of  time  went  to  tahe  place  shortly  befoce  the  cataoieniai 
periods,  abating  when  the  attendant  flux  had  ceased.  BiAnequen^, 
the  leffc  leg  beoftme  paralysed,  and  then  qMtamodic  action  of  ^e  left  arm 
came  on ;  the  patient  died  of  coma,  and  after  death  the  apinal  oevd  was 
found  to  be  red  and  softened,  but  this  structural  siteratkm  waa,  can* 
ously  enough,  on  the  "  rigM*  side.  It  is  an  interestiag  iqpeeulaAaoB, 
whfliUmr  or  not  in  this  case  the  apssm  was  of  a  reflex  diaEseter  odfpnally, 
and  the  subsequent  paralysis  due  to  iaterpesiag  hiatelogioal  altoratiaiis 
in  the  eord,  which  in  the  first  hutance  were  the  residt  of -fuDctieMd 
changes,  whidi  functional  ones  had  followed  the  conduction  of  morbid 
impressions  along  a£fer«i^  nerve^fibres.  We  think  we  sre  jiM^ied  at 
this  juncture,  especially  in  calling  attentiott  to  the  contingency  which 
have  mentioned,  because  the  point  under  omsideration  is  that  of  a 
PraatecT*  stato  of  spinal  capillary  veaMb ;  and  it  is  a  contracted  akatoef 
bloodvesBds  (diminished  calibre — Le.,  and  therefore  diminished  blood- 
nipply)  which,  when  permaaent,  leads  to  softenit^  and  oliier  intimate 
alterations  of  delicato  nervons  tisane. 

If  we  are  able  to  reoQg^dse  the  possibflify  of  such  an  occQirence,  it 
is  very  easy  to  ooBceive  that  post-mortooi  exsaninatioii  may,  in  iadivi- 
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dnftl  cases,  hef(Mr  from  hdping  tis  to  the  diagmmia  beiwieatke  r^ex 
and  the  other /orma  of  jH»royple§ia. 

£elbre  bringing  our  obseryafeions  to  a  dose,  we  oannot  help  referring 
to  A  leciere  bj  Mr.  W^ls,  on  Faraf^^gia^  which  -appeared  in  the 
'Medical  Times  and  Gazette*  for  November  14th,  1857.  In  it  we 
find,  beaidtB  a  good  reoecmt  of  the  then  existing  state  of  our  hnew- 
ledge  o&  the  matter,  sevecal  intevesting  piactioal  remarks,  eAferoing 
attention  in  a  pointed  wa3r  to  the  reflex  form  of  the  disease.  This 
ymetjy  as  it  oconrs  in  connexion  with  disease  of  the  urinary  oigana, 
is  desetibed  ^  ad  naturam,^^  both  as  regards  its  »ti<^ogy,  mode  of  ap- 
fffoach,  and  r^pilar  oomse ;  it  appears  to  os,  however,  that  in  certain 
respects  some  confusion  exists  in  this  desoriptiofi  touching  the  diag- 
aeatie  ^Bptoaisi>f  thoTeflex  iorm  of  paraplegia  and  that  firon  myelitis. 
In  the  matter  of  treatment  Mr.  Welis,  in  one  respect,  diifiirs  very 
deeidediy  both  from  Gkavesand  Browi^*S6qiiard,  and  that  is  as  regards 
the  exhibition  of  strychnia  as  a  remedy. 

After  enlarging  on  the  mode  of  treatment,  general  and  local,  which 
is  desirable  in  reflex  paraplegia  from  urinary  disease,  he  remarks  :-^- 

"As  to  strychnia,  I  have  seen  it  tried  in  small  doses,  and  I  have  seen  it 
carried  can  til  its  charaoteristio  effscts  have  been  prodaeed ;  I  have  seen  it  do 
harm,  bat  1  have  new  seen  it  do  any  good  whatever.  Galvanism  or  electro- 
galvanism,  on  the  contrary,  I  feel  quite  certain,  is  of  very  great  utility ;  but  it 
anst  be  uised  persevenngly." 

From  the  results  of  o«r  own  practice  we  can  l^  no  means  endorae 
ibis  anathema  as  respects  the  nux  vemiea,  provided  that  the  proper 
caaes  for  its  administration  have  been  selected;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  in  paraplegia,  as  in  many  other  diseases,  owing  to  d^cient  care, 
or  impossibUity  by  reason  of  complications,  in  duly  diagnosing  parU- 
cnlar  cases,  good  and  efficient  remedies  have  -aoquired,  like  the  once 
naughty  dog  of  renown,  that  '^  bad  name**  which  undeservedly,  bnt 
in&llibly,  sticks  to  it  for  ever  after.* 

In  considering  the  literary  character  and  quidifieations  of  the  wviIm 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  Article— and  we  i^)eak  chiefly  of  that  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  paraplegia — ^we  observed  undoubted  indication  of 
hastiness  in  composition  and,  in  consequence,  some  oooasional  ob- 
scurity in  meaning — as,  for  example,  at  p.  59,  where  a  oertain 
amount  of  intricacy  attends  the  delineation  of  the  diagnostic  difference 
between  the  forms  of  local  myelitis.  Again,  in  places,  we  experienced 
dfficulties  owing  to  the  absence  of  strict  separation  between  di^rent 
Bobjects  treated  of,  iiections  wanting  here  and  there  their  appropriate 

•  JLera  wa  Bint  alto  tUude  to  tiie  cnwmnniMition  read  at  Bimiaglmibf  Dr.  W.Hinds 
(mentioaed  before  at  page  887),  la  which  two  cases  of  paraplegia,  sopposedly  firom  disease 
QftbekMncy,  are  related.  In  Case  I.  tMt  affection  was  mpposed  to  be  owing  to  a  seroAiloas 
•lafta  of  tke  kidaejr,  bat  naftrtmialely  the  spinal  aonl  was  appaiantlj  not  ezaayned.  la 
Com  IL,  the  patient  waa  aofiuing  from  hamatBria  and  pain  in  the  left  loin,  the  left  lag 
being  more  affeeted  than  the  other  oae,  and  was  still  under  treatment.  Dr.  Hinds  haa 
reeently  informed  us  that  regarding  this  seoond  oase,  though  the  health  has  shown  a 
■Ught  improrement,  the  paralysis  has  dightly  inereased,  and  both  lower  extremiries 
pretty  eqnaUy  implicated.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  18S0,  the  patient  passed  blood 
ftom  the  bladder,  a  qoaeter  of  an  henr  beiDn  makhug  water.  The  lumbar  pata  has  not 
IhaMTcrityittoaerlyhad.  HaeomptadBtaBMhstfnwnbatMof  botbhipi|togB,sndthlglML 
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Headings — as  at  p.  109,  wbere  that  of  treatment  is  Dot  separated  from 
that  of  symptoms ;  or  at  p.  42.  where  that  of  diagnosis  rims  into  that 
ef  prognosis  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  more  detailed  and  didactic 
guidance  as  to  the  doses  of  remedies  required  would  for  the  porpoees 
of  many  readers  much  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

These  imperfections,  easily  to  be  removed  in  a  future  edition,  do  not^ 
however,  in  any  manner,  detract  from  the  abstract  value  of  the  works» 
and  we  think  that  the  profession  is  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Brown-S6quard 
for  the  able  and  complete  manner  in  which,  by  the  juxtaposition  and 
comparison  of  pathological  cases,  and  of  the  results  of  experimental 
search,  he  has  illustrated  the  general  subject  of  paraplegia,  and 
cially  the  more  limited  one  of  reflex  parapl^ia. 

We  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  oompleiion  of  those  Leetorss 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  which  are  now  in  the  course 
of  publication  by  the  author,  and  with  which  we  hope  to  make  our 
readers  familiar  at  a  future  tinte. 


Review  VII. 


Mhnoires  de  VAeadhnie Imperiah de  MSehdne^      Tomexxtv., 
pp.  cix.  ei  6d4.    4tOs-^P<iuis,lS90. 

L  Passing  over  M.  Dubois*  eulogium  on  Geofiroj  SL  Hilaiveoid 
M.  Gu^uard's  'Beport  on  the  Medical  fin^loymoit  of  the  Mtnend 
Waiters  in  France  duiiBrg  1857,'  we  odme  to  M.  Troussean'a  *  Keport 
on  the  Epidemics  observed  in  France  during  1858.'  The  oompliunts 
of  the  neglect  or  inefficiency  of  the  official  reporters,  .which  we  noticed 
in  our  last  review  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Academy/  are.  reiterated 
again  by  M.  Trousseau.  Fortupatcily,  there  seems  t^  havQ  aIao  been 
less  to  report  upon  during  1858;  even  typhoid  .fever>  that  standing 
soous^  of  the  Fvench  provinces,  having  proved  hx  km  prevalent  than 
liuraalk  Still,  one  aAction  took  on  a  great  extension,  and  alone  caused 
A^fte  deaths  than  all  the  other  epidemic  diseases  of  the  year  combined. 
DipMeriei,  which  had  begun  to  manifest  itself  in  1857,  spread  rapidly 
and  extendvely  in.  1858,  so  that  few  departments  were  exempted. 
Unfortunately,  the  statistics  which  liave  been  obtained  cannot  be 
regarded  as  exactly  refHresenting  the.  mortality,  and  still  leas,  the  num- 
bers^ of  those  attacked.  Sueh  as  they  are,  those  received  itom  thirty* 
one  departments  represent  1568  adults  and  7474  children  (Le.,  urtSst 
sixteen  years  of  ^e)  as  having  been  attacked  by  the  disease,  165  of 
the  former  and  3384  of  the  latter  dying.  M.  Trousseau  thus  describes 
some  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  invasion  of  this  epidemic  : 

*'  The  iinrasion  of  di|^them  has  not  Uktn  place  simulianeotisly  throne- 
out  France.  Already  in  1867  seyeral  departmeiits  were  invaded,  the  i&eaA 
apbearing  in  a  certaia  noinher  of  loealilits  akmgthe  sea  coast,  froa^Eoi^cigiie 
to^vre,  and  beyond*  At  the  same  time  it  a{>peared  in  England;  where  the 
^teat  pf  its  propagittion  has  excited  extreme  solicitude.  Frequent  oommoni- 
cations  between  the  places  affected  would  seem  to  explaiiL  t^e  almost  r^ular 

g regress  of  the  disease,  taking  Boulogne  as  a  starting  point;  but  an  examioa- 
on  of  the  facts  is  far  from  ooufirxmng  this  supposition.    Not  only  other 
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centres  existed  simultaneously,  but  these  were  situated  in  the  most  distant 
provinces  of  the  Pjreuean  ehain ;  and  even  with  respect  to  the  littoral  de- 
partments, it  will  be  found,  bjr  inspection  of  the  dates,  that  the  invasion  did 
not  take  place  through  places  in  proximity.  .The  same  was  observed  in  1Sj8. 
Diphtheria  did  not  traverse  Prance  more  or  less  rapidly  from  one  point  to  the 
other ;  but  it  prevailed  at  the  same  time  in  countries  situated  at  great  dis- 
tances from  eaeh  other,  not  having  followed  the  progressive  course  analogous 
to  that  of  which  tlie  first  invasion  of  cholera,  for  example,  furnished  so  striking 
an  example.  When  epidemics  explode,  in  the  absence  of  a  siiigle  impulsion 
a  greater  or  less  numoer  of  partial  centres  may  become  established,  whence 
the  disease  radiates  to  the  environs.  This  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  epi- 
demics of  typhoid  fever.  The  disease  is  found,  spontaneously  developed  or 
imported  from  a  distance,  fixing  itself  in  a  centre  of  popuLxtion,  whence,  after 
having  been  developed  for  some  time,  it  extends  to  the  neighbouring  com- 
mimes,  sparing  some,  aid  implanting  itself  in  others,  but  always  the  nrodact 
of  an  importation  which  may  be  traced.  Diphtheria  does  not  obe^y  this  hiw. 
One,  two,  or  three  centres  of  population  in  aoountrjare  attacked  with  various 
intensity,  without  its  being  possible  to  seize  the  origin  of  the  contagion  or  to 
trace  any  relation  between  the  affected  localities. 

"  If  in  place  of  studving  its  propagation  at  great  distances,  we  content  our- 
selves with  following  the  mode  of  communication  of  the  disease  in  eacli  local 
centre,  we  are  met  with  no  less  difficulties.  Sometimes  the  family  in  whicli 
the  first  OQse  is  observed,  or,  so  to  speak,  the  *  parent-house'  of  the  epidemic, 
is  almost  entirely  sabjeoted  to  Tarions  degrees  of  the  diphtheritic  intoxication ; 
while,  at  others,  a  single  child  alone  is  affected,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  house  rtmaining  entirely  exempt.  Sometimes  we  may  follow  the  succcs- 
«ion  of  the  early  tnisos  in  Jksighboimng  hooses,  but  -in  general  even  ^nall 
villages  da  not  furnish  sueh  a  series*  Isolated  farres,  having  no  oommunica- 
tion  with  the  affected  hamlets,  are  attacked,  while  th^  cases  occur  in  tho 
village  at  hazard,  or  at  all  events  without  any  ascertainable  affiliation.  Must 
we,  tnen,  renounce  the  investigation  of  the  mode  of  pronagation'of  this  disease, 
and  confine^  onredves  to  the  registration  of  contradictory  fact$?  Not  so. 
Kven  pFesomptions,  prorMmg  they  be  advanced  with  lextremc  reserve,  may 
lerve  as  a  slirting-poUit  for  ulterior  researches. 

"  The  flnt  qucsiMn  is  this:  Is  dipfatkctia  eoatagions  ?  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  reply,  yea.  It  seems  to- us  inooatQstable,iAad  the  epidemie  of  l^S  would 
furnish  numerous  examples,  that  the.  contact  of  a  healthy  individual  with  » 
diphtheritic  patient  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  development  of  the  disc:ise. 
For  transmission  to  take  place,  cohahitation  is  often  necessary.  Tlio 
more  carefully  cases  have  been  observed,  the  more  they  have  coufirniccl 
the  existence  of  centres  of  contagion.  If  it  be  true  that  the  disease  once 
produced  has  an  indisputable  tendency  t^  extend  in  the  Ixntse  in  whidt  it  has 
appeared,  ita  mode  of  importation  is  far  froin  offering  an  analogy.  In  soaie 
^ases  it  is  known  for  certain  by  whom  the  disease  haa  been  imported ;  but,  in 
general,  ignorance  prevails  with  respect  to  the  antecedents,  or  it  is  known  that 
the  child  first  attacked  has  never  left  the  village,  and  has  been  placed  in  no 
possible  relation  with  any  one  suffering  from  it."  (pp.  xxxvi-xl.) 

In  other  circurostances  of  its  bistoiy,  diphtheria  is  no  less  irregular. 
We  are  unable  to  fix  its  mean  ducationi  nor  does  it  exhibit  daring  its 
invasion  the  periods  of  increase  and  decline  Hke  other  epidemics.  It 
is  thns  evident  that  its  period  of  incubation  cannot  be  determined. 
The  disease  is  as  insidious  in  its  progress  amidst  a  population,  as  it  is 
in  its  course  in  individual  cases.  A  first  case  may  or  may  not  be  im- 
mediately followed  by  others,  and  then  a  fortnight  or  more  may  elapse 
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before  the  next  invasion — the  epidemio  proceeding  on  a  jerking  coarse, 
disappearing  and  returning  at  indeterminate  intervals.  After  speaking 
of  the  numerous  cases  of  eruptive  affection  of  the  pharynx  observed 
during  this  epidemic,  M.  Trousseau  goes  on  to  describe  the  varieties  of 
diphtheria  itself : 

"  It  is  well  known  that  of  late  years  diphtheria,  departing  from  the  course 
which  it  had  formerly  followed,  has  frequently  proved  fatal  without  detennin- 
ing  asphyxia  properly  so  called.  Hence  its  division,  pretty  generally  ad- 
mitted, into  two  forms :  the  one,  crottpai,  properly  so  called,  mvading  the 
larynx  hy  preference,  and  intercepting  the  respiratory  passages ;  the  other, 
toxical,  having  no  special  laryngeal  localization,  and  characterized  (besides  the 
enormous  glandular  tumefaction)  by  general  symptoms  of  poisoning.  It  is  a 
matter  of  mterest  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  epidemio  of  1858  cor- 
rei>ponded  to  one  or  other  of  these  types.  Althou^  the  documents  are  defee- 
tive  with  respect  to  comparative  diagnosis,  we  may  state  that  the  diphtheria 
did  not  assume  an  uniform  character,  and  that  cases  of  laryngeal  diphtheria 
and  others  of  toxical  diphtheria  were  met  with  in  the  same  localities.  It  is 
possible  that  in  some  places  one  of  these  forms  predominated,  while  it  was 
more  rare  at  other  points ;  but  nowhere  was  the  one  form  observed  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others. 

"  In  the  analysis  of  the  Reports  we  have  found  some  interesting  examples 
of  the  primary  generalization  of  diphtheria.  Thus,  at  the  Rochefort  Hospital, 
the  employment  of  blisters  had  to  be  discontinued  because  the  d^iudea  sur- 
face of  the  skin  became  covered  with  false  membranes,  even  in  individuals 
exempt  from  diphtheritic  affections  (examples  from  other  localities  are  also 
given  by  M.  Trousseau).  In  the  cases  of  some  children,  nearly  all  the  mnooea 
membranes  have  been  invaded  but  secondarily.  Even  in  the  well-defoied 
croupal  form,  diphtheria  often  becomes  cutaneous,  and  extension  to  the  skin  is 
not  of  itself  alone  an  indication  of  the  generalization  of  the  affection.  Paralysis 
of  the  velum^  with  its  consequences,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  Ireouent 
occuiTence  during  convalescence.  Many  practitioners  report  that  most  or  the 
children  cured,  besides  the  nasonnement,  and  immense  difficulty  in  di^utition, 

suffered  later  from  generalized  paralyses With  respect  to  treatment,  no 

method  was  resorted  to  during  this  epidemio  which  was  not  already  known, 
and  for  which  and  against  whi<^  numerous  facts  have  been  recorded/* 
(pp.  xlv-xlvii.) 

11.  On  ihe  Mental  State  in  Chorea.  By  M.  Mabc& — ^H.  Marcos 
memoir,  illustrated  by  18  cases,  is  terminated  with  the  foUowiog 
conclusions : 

"  1.  Disturbance  of  the  moral  and  intellcciual  faculties  is  a  very  common  oe* 
currence  in  chorea.  In  a  given  number  of  patients,  at  least  two-thirds  exhibit 
more  or  less  well  marked  traces  of  this.  The  immunity  of  the  remaining  third 
is  not  explicable  by  the  age  or  sex  of  the  patients,  by  the  acute  or  oironic 
condition  of  the  disease,  or  by  the  intensity  or  extent  of  the  convulsive  move- 
ments. 2.  Four  morbid  elements,  sometimes  isolated,  but  generally  associated, 
require  our  notice  in  the  mental  oondition  of  the  eubjeets  a(  chorea;  (1.)  13ie 
disturbance  of  the  moral  sensibility,  manifested  in  some  notable  change  in  dis* 
position,  which  becomes  singular  and  irritable,  and  gives  rise  to  an  unaocos- 
tomed  tendency  to  gaiety,  or  especially  to  sadness.  (2.)  The  disturbance  of 
the  intellect,  as  characterized  by  diminution  of  the  power  of  memory,  a  great 
mobility  ol  ideas,  and  an  impossibility  of  fixing  the  attention.  (3.)  Hallucina- 
tions which  occur  during  the  state  between  waking  and  sleep,  more  rarely  on 
waking  in  the  m(»iung,  and  sometimes  during  dreams.    Frequently  limited  to- 
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the  sense  of  si|lit,  thej  extend  in  rare  cases  to  the  general  sensihilitj,  and  eren 
to  the  sense  of  hearing.  They  may  be  met  with  in  simple,  uncomplicated 
chorea,  but  they  are  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  wlien  the  chorea  is 
associated  with  hysteria.  Although  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  these  hal- 
ladnations  are  not  an  alarming  symptom,  in  certain  exceptional  ones  they  may 
lead  to  excitement  and  delirium.  (4.)  The  maniacal  delirium  which  sometimes 
complicates  chor^  from  the  commencement  or  during  its  course.  This  is  a 
dangerous  condition,  which  in  more  than  half  of  its  subjects  leads  to  death, 
amidst  formidable  nervous  accidents,  and  even  in  the  more  fortunate  cases 
frequently  leaves  after  it  various  forms  of  intellectual  disturbance.  Inhalation 
of  chloroform,  prolonged  baths,  and  antispasmodics,  are  the  means  which  have 
been  found  of  most  service  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  which  every- 
thing seems  to  prove  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  a  purely  nervous  de- 
lirium." (p.  19.J 

UL  CUnioal  Reaearchea  in  AuscuUcUum  of  the  Head.  Bj  Dr. 
KoQBB. — The  declaration  of  the  valoe  of  auscultation  as  a  means  of 
detecting  disease  of  the  bead  in  children,  made  some  years  since  by 
two  American  physicians  (Drs.  Eisher  and  Whitney,  in  the 
'American  Journal  of  Medical  Science'  for  1838  and  1843),  has  not 
made  much  impression  in  Europe;  and  Dr.  Roger,  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  the  amount  of  examination  the  subject  has  received, 
resolved  to  institute  an  investigation  upon  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to 
confer  weight  upon  any  conclusions  that  might  be  drawn  from  it.  To 
this  end  the  heaids  of  about  three  hundred  children  were  examined, 
tlioae  subjects  being  first  selected  who  were  supposed  to  be  la^ 
bouring  under  oerebral  disease  or  rachitis,  and  then  others  as  they 
offered  themselves  indiscriminately  (having  first  established  the  exist- 
ence of  a  cephalic  souffle  in  children  apparently  healthy)  at  the 
Children's  Hospital  or  in  private  practice.  It  so  happened  that  Dr. 
Hennig  was  pursuing  a  similar  inquiry,  upon  a  smaller  scale,  at 
Leipzig,  at  about  the  same  time,  and  Dr.  Roger  compares  the  results 
of  these  two  inyestigations  with  the  prior  researches  of  Drs.  Fisher 
and  Whitney. 

Auscultation  of  the  head  in  health, — For  auscultation  of  the  head, 
Dr.  Roger  agrees  with  Dr.  Hennig  that  the  flexible  stethoscope  is  the 
preferable  instrument,  and  in  order  to  hear  the  cephalic  souffle  with  as 
much  distinctness  as  possible,  this  must  be  applied  over  the  region  of 
the  anterior  fontanelle.  Other  sounds  are  also  to  be  heard  and  distin- 
guished. Thus,  the  circulation  of  air  in  the  nasal  fossse  gives  rise  to 
a  cephalic  respiratory  sound,  which  in  some  cases  of  dyspnoea  be- 
comes so  rapid  as  to  be  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  proper 
souffle,  Wben  the  child  speaks  or  cries,  the  voice  gives  rise  to  a  re- 
markable and  piercing  ceplialic  resonance.  Deglutition  and  suction 
give  rise  to  other  sounds,  and  a  vrell  exercised  ear  may  sometimes 
listen  to  the  double  pulsation  of  the  heart,  especially  when  palpitation 
exists.  As  to  the  oephalio  souffle  itself,  while  the  American  writers 
maintain  that  it  is  always  an  abnormal  sound,  Dr.  Hennig  declares 
that  it  is  purely  a  normal  sound,  which  even  disappears  upon  the  super- 
vention of  disease.  Both  these  views  M.  Roger's  investigations  lead 
him  to  regard  as  too  exclusive ;  for  he  found  that  a  normal  souffle  may 
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exist  iu  exceptional  cases,  but  that  such  normal  souffle  is  by  no  means 
the  rnle.  It  is  neither  an  exclusive  phenomenon  of  disease  nor  a 
habitual  phenomenon  of  health.  He  regards  it  as  rather  an  unfavour- 
able sign  than  otherwise,  and  one  which,  when  met  with  in  children 
apparently  well,  leads  to  the  fear  of  some  latent  or  imminent  disease. 

Auscultation  of  the  head  in  disease, — ^According  to  Drs.  Fisher 
and  Whitney,  cerebral  auscultation  may  be  emplo^d  at  any  period 
of  life,  from  infancy  to  old  age :  but  Dr.  Hennig  declares  that  the 
souffle  is  not  audible  after  the  third  or  fourth  year;  and  M.  Roger 
states — able  stethosoopist  as  he  is  well  known  to  be— that  he  has 
never  been  able  to  hear  this  souffle  except  in  early  infancy,  prior  to 
the  closure  of  the  fontanelle.  The  other  sounds  induced  by  respi- 
ration or  the  propagation  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  are  even  more 
distinctly  heard  at  a  more  advanced  than  at  an  early  period  of  ossifi- 
cation ;  but  the  sole  abnormal  one,  the  souffle,  is  imperceptible  after 
the  closure  of  the  fontanelle.  All  that  can  be  really  said  of  cerebral 
auscultation  is,  then,  that  it  may  reveal  a  bellows-sound  in  certain 
pathological  conditions  of  young  infants.  M.  Koger  details  at  con- 
siderable extent  the  various  researches  he  has  made  in  the  different 
diseases  of  early  childhood,  with  this  result : 

"  Is  there,  then,  any  cerebral  affection  which  may  be  recognised  with  tolerable 
certainty  bj  means  of  the  touffle  ?  None.  Absent  iu  tne  vast  majority  of 
coses,  absent  in  meningitis,  in  convulsions,  &c.,  this  abnormal  sound  has  only 
been  heard  in  some  infants  the  subjects  of  chronic  hydrocephalos,  but  not 
with  sufficient  constancy  to  be  considered  as  a  sign  of  effusion.  Neither  from 
its  presence  or  its  absence  can  we  positively  conclude  as  to  the  existence  of 
any  cerebral  disease  whatever. 

"  On  tlie  other  hand,  cerebral  auscultation  renders  unexpected  service  in  the 
diagnosis  of  diseases  dependent  upon  alterations  of  the  olood ;  since,  as  we 
have  shown  by  numerous  examples,  we  are  enabled  by  the  presence  of  this 
iouffle  to  conclude  as  to  the  existence  of  an  anaemic  and  ricketty  ccmdition. 
Auscultation  of  the  head  has  indeed  in  such  patients  a  great  advantage  over 
auscultation  of  Ihe  vessels  of  the  neck,  by  reason  of  the  greater  facility  of  its 
application  in  these  young  subjects 

"  I  should  much  regret  thp  trouble  I  have  taken  iu  collecting  these  nume- 
rous cases,  and  in  examinbg  into  and  invalidatm^  the  results  announced  by 
preceding  observers,  if  I  did  not  remember  that  it  is  often  more  difficult,  and 
sometimes  as  useful,  to  correct  an  error  as  to  demonstrate  a  truth.  I  mty 
add,  that  if  my  inquiries  on  this  point  of  stethoseopic  science  have  tenninated 
in  an  almost  complete  negation,  I  have  during  this  pursuit  of  truth  met  with 
some  facts  on  my  way  which  I  beUeve  to  be  new  and  of  practical  interest. 
They  arc  as  follow: — 1.  The  existence  of  a  cephalic  z<ntffle  in  the  chloro- 
anaemia  of  very  young  subjects.  In  this  it  is  of  very  freauent  occurrence, 
while  it  is  quite  exceptional  in  affections  of  the  brain.  2.  Tne  nature  of  this 
tovffle^  which  is  always  a  sound  connected  with  an  alteration  of  the  blood,  an 
inorganic,  not  an  organic  sound.  3.  The  frequency  of  chloro>ansmia  during 
the  first  year  of  life,  and  at  the  epoch  of  dentition.  4.  The  frequency  <n 
anoemia  in  pertussis.  5.  The  possibility  of  the  early  recognition  of  the  dianged 
condition  of  the  blood  by  means  of  auscultation  of  the  cranium.  This  emibles 
it  to  be  promptly  met,  which  is  of  importance  in  very  early  life,  when  every 
cause  of  cnfeeblement  of  the  economy  may  lead  to  (especially  when  there  is 
predisposition)  general  tuberculosis.  6.  The  frequency,  if  not  constancy,  of 
the  cephalic  touffle^  as  well  as  carotidean  soimds,  in  nckets.    7.  Hie  dem<ui- 
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straiion  by  this  touffh  and  its  cbaraciers  of  the  nature  of  rickets,  which 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  disease  localized  in  the  osseous  system,  but  as  a 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  blood,  as  a  disease  implicating  the  entire 
economy.  8.  The  demonstration  by  means  of  exact  figures  of  the  epoch  when 
the  fontanelles  commence  closing  (at  ten  months  in  a  fourth  of  the  subjects), 
and  of  that  at  which  such  closure  should  be  complete  (between  two  and  three 
years  in  almost  all  the  cases).  This  fact  is  not  without  its  patholo^cal  and 
juridical  importance.  On  the  one  hand,  a  delay  in  the  closure  indicates  a 
retardation  of  the  general  ossification,  and  announces  the  imminence  of 
rickets,  or  the  commencement  of  hydrocephalus ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  a 
precocious  closure  of  the  sutures  and  fontanelles  indicates  the  possibility  of  n 
inicrocephalon  with  consecutive  idiocy.  The  determination  of  tne  condition  of 
the  fontanelles  at  a  given  period  of  early  infancy  may  aid  the  medical  legist  in 
approximatirely  determining  the  age  of  a  young  subject,  or  in  resolving  a 
question  of  identity."  (pp.  03-96.) 

rV.  The  PathoiogiccU  AnoUomy  qf  Internal  Strangidations,  ap.d  t!te 
practical  Comequences  themce  deducible.  By  M.  Duchaussoy.. — This 
Prize  Memoir^  occupying  between  two  aad  three  hundred  pages  of  the 
volume^  is  far  U>o  ela4K>rate  and  exhaustive  to  admit  of  analysis  in  the 
space  we  have  at  command.  >Beiug,  ipdeed^  a  repertory  of  alpaost  all 
the  known  facts  upon  the  subject,  on  record,  it  must  be  referred  to  by 
idl  future  inquirers,  and  to  their  notice  we  coa^imend  it.  The  memoir 
is  founded  upon  more  than  700  recorded  casesy  in  ^18  of  which  the  I'esults 
of  autopsies  are  stated;  And  these  are  classified  with  all  the  elaboration 
characteristic  of  the  Frevieh  'writers.  So  large  a  proportion  of  the  cases 
referred  i6  are  due  to  British  authoriti^  that  the  author  is  led  to 
believe  that  internal  strangulation  is  oftener  met  with  amotigst  otrr- 
selves  than  amongst  the  iuhabitants  of  the  Continent,  and  this  he 
Attributes  to  tho  difiereujc^  which  prevail  in  thp  alimentary  regimen. 

Y.  Oft  the  EetrcBcdonf  CiotiUrizati&ny' and  Irifiammation  of  the  dm- 
bUtbai  Vessels,  and  on  tlte  Ligament<m»  System  to^te/i  euoceeds.  By 
Charles  Robin. — ^Thi.s  is  a  minute  anatomical  account  of  the  chatiges 
"whicbi  tate  place  in  the  conditions  and  relations  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  umbilicus,^  illustrated  by  several  plates.  Without  the 
aid  of  tbi^se  letter  it  would  not  be  possible  to  give  an  intelligible 
aooonnt  of  the  paper. 

VI.  On  the  Value  of  Bdj^ie  -of  OincJimim  in  the  Treatment  ef 
Intermittent  Fetser,  By  M.  MoUTARD-MAHtiN. — This  is  one  of  the 
answers  returned  to  a  circular  addressed  by  the  Director-General  6f 
Public  Assistance  to  the  physicians  of  the  various  Paris  Hospitals, 
•rei]uestioig  th^n  to  test  the  offipacy  of  sulpbate  of  cinchoniue  in  the 
treaiuMtntof  intermittent  fever,  and  to  r^Qrt  to  him  the  result^  of 
their  observation,  M,  Montsrd-Martui  first  inakea  some  observations 
tipon  the  causes  which  have  led  to  various  sncoedanea  of  the  sulphate 
m  quiniAe  being  vaunted  a*J  perfect  substitutes  for  this  substance, 
wliich  have  eventually  pi*ovcd  to  be  well  nigh  worthless.  This  has 
arisen  from  tlie  mode  in  which  the  trials  of  these  substances  have  been 
conducted,  indispensable  precautions  having  been  neglected.     Thus,  if 
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a  subject  of  ague  quit  the  locality  iu  which  he  has  acquired  the  infec- 
tion— the  air,  mode  of  life,  dsc,  thus  undergoing  a  complete  change — 
the  paroxysms  will,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  at  once  cease  to 
appear.  It  is  just  under  these  conditions  that  patients  in  hospitals^ 
upon  whom  most  of  the  trials  are  made,  are  found.  Thus,  while  the 
author  was  interne  at  the  H6tel-Dieu,  Chomel  was  desirous  of  testing 
the  efficacy  of  eail^edrin  in  ague;  but  of  18  cases  admitted  within 
the  space  of  foiu:  months,  there  were  only  2  in  which  the  paroyxsms 
had  not  disappeared  or  become  so  modified  as  to  render  the  trial  of  a 
new  remedy  inexpedient.  It  is  essential,  then,  before  administering 
such  that  the  patient  should  be  watched  for  some  days:  and  it  is 
obvious  that  a  few  cases  taken  under  such  precautions  are  of  more 
value  than  a  greater  number  unaccompanied  by  such  a  guarantee. 
These  precepts  were  indeed  laid  down  by  Chomel  himself,  about  forty 
yeai*s  since,  during  the  early  trials  made  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine, 
but  they  have  of  late  been  too  much  lost  sight  of.  M.  Laveran  has 
shown  their  truth,  even  as  applied  to  the  fevers  of  Algeria,  in  whidi 
the  mere  passage  of  the  patient  from  the  place  where  he  had  con- 
tracted his  disease  into  the  neai'est  hospital,  generally  leads  to  a  ra[Hd 
cure,  without  the  aid  of  medicinal  agents. 

Owing  to  his  observing  these  and  other  precautions,  the  author 
found  that  among  51  cases  of  intermittent  which  presented  them- 
selves, he  was  only  enabled  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  sidphate  of  cincho- 
nine  in  23  patients,  and  in  4  of  these  the  disease  was  spontaneously 
declining,  the  medicine  being  given  only  to  hasten  its  dCsappearance. 
In  the  2S  other  patients,  the  disease  either  spontaneously  disappeared, 
or  was  so  ameliorated  as  not  to  justify  any  conclusions  being  drawn. 
Of  the  19  cases  in  which  the  cinchonine  was  fairly  tried,  13  were 
cured,  in  2  its  action  was  incomplete,  and  in  4  it  entirely  failed. 
The  following  are  the  author's  general  conclusions: 

"1.  Sulphate  of  cinchonine  adfninistered  in  intermittent  fever  exerts  aa 
incontestable,  but  variable,  action.  2.  Sometimes  this  action  is  rapid,  and  it 
cuts  the  paroxysms  short,  like  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  In  other  cases  it 
operates  slowly,  whatever  be  the  dose  given,  the  paroxysms  only  graduaUy 
disappearing.  3.  The  dose  always  requires  to  be  larger  by  at  least  a  thira 
than  that  of  sulphate  of  quinine  employed  under  the  same  circumstances. 
4.  To  secure  its  curative  action  a  dose  is  reauired  varying  in  different  indi- 
viduals from  ten  to  fifteen  grains.  5.  In  this  uose  it  frequently  gives  rise  to 
certain  physiological  effects  (as  headache,  sense  of  weakness  or  faintuess,  coUc, 
&c.)  which  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  aggravate.  G.  The  therapeutical  action 
of  the  cinchonine  is  not  proportionate  to  its  physiological  action :  for  some- 
times it  Ixas  cured  without  the  patients  having  been  aware  of  its  action,  while 
on  other  occasions  it  has  failed  when  its  physiological  action  has  been  encr- 
^tic.  7.  It  cannot  replace  the  sulphate  of  quinine  m  the  treatment  of  severe 
mt«rmittent  fever.  8.  But  it  may  become  a  precious  adjuvant  to  this,  by 
oompjeting  a  cure  which  has  been  commenced  by  one  or  two  doses  of  sulphate 
of  quinine.  In  this  way  we  may  unite  certainty  of  treatment  and  economy  of 
administration."  (p.  466.) 

The  23  cases  are  given  in  detail 
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VIL  On  Hie  complete  OUUeratkn   of  the  Neck  of  lite   Uterus  in 
Pre^nancj/,     "By  M.  Depaul. — M.  Depaul  observes  that  great  doubts 
have  been  entertained  by  most  authors  as  to  the  reality  of  this  patho- 
logical condition,  uterine  deviations  having  in  their  opinion  been  mis- 
taken for  it.     At  all  events  it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence;  and  three 
cases  having  by  a  remarkable  coincidence  come  under  his  own  notice, 
he  has  deemed  it  desirable  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the 
subject.     We  will  first  furnish  brief  abstracts  of  the  three  cases,  full 
details  of  which  are  given  by  the  author.     1.  He  was  called  to  a 
woman  at  full  term,  who  had  been  in  labour  during  two  days,  and 
whom  he  recognised  as  a  former  patient  in  whom  he  had  applied  the 
cephalotribe  on  account  of  a  narrow  pelvis.     She  had  continued  very 
well  since  that  period.     On  the  present  occasion,  the  most  careful 
examination,  both  with  the  finger  and  the  speculum,  made  repeatedly 
by  himself  and  M.  Paul  Dubois,  failed  to  discover  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  orifice  in  the  cervix  uteri;  and  after  temporizing  as  long  as  it 
seemed  safe  to  do  so,  a  free  incision  was  made  opposite  the  portion  of 
the  cervix  against  which  the  head  was  felt  to  be  presenting.     Owing 
to  the  state  of  the  pelvis,  the  cephalotribe  had  to  be  employed.     By 
its  aid  delivery  was  effected  without  difficulty,  and  the  woman  did  very 
well     2.  This  woman,  who  had  formerly  borne  a  child,  entered  the 
Hdtel-Dieu  when  about  at  her  seventh  month,  on  account  of  vomiting, 
which  resisted  eveiy  means  that  had  been  had  recourse  to.     This  con- 
tinued more  or  less  after  her  admission,  and  was  followed  by  eclampsia; 
and  as  owing  to  her  excessive  emaciation  and  debility,  life  was  con- 
sidered in  imminent  danger,  it  was  resolved  to  induce  labour  by  means 
of  the  uterine  douche.     On  examining  the  condition  of  the  cervix  for 
this  purpose,  M.  Depaul  was  much  surprised  to  find  a  complete  oblite- 
ration of  its  intemcU  orifice,  the  external  orifice  being  gaping  and 
capable  of  admitting  two  fingers.     The  finger  passed  into  this  cavity 
was  arrested  at  the  depth  of  a  centimetre  by  a  thick,  resisting,  trans- 
Terse  partition,  which  so  efiTectually  cut  off  all  communication  with  the 
interior  of  the  uterus,  that  not  even  a  small  probe  could  be  passed  into 
this.     An  examination  by  the  speculum  fully  corroborated  the  conclu- 
sion that  had  been    drawn.      A  free  aperture  was   made   into  the 
obstructing  part,  the  liquor  amnii  becoming  then  discharged,  and  the 
•06  uteri  somewhat  dilating.    The  dilatation  continuing,  the  woman  was 
delivered  by  the  forceps  some  hours  afterwards,  without  difliculty.    The 
convulsions  returned  soon  after  the  delivery,  and  two  days  afterwards 
she  died.    At  the  autopsy,  a  cancer  of  the  pylorus,  which  had  not  been 
suspected  during  life  (the  true  cause  of  the  obstinate  vomiting),  was 
discovered.     Although  the  traces  of  the  incisions  which  had  been  prac- 
tised in  the  cervix  were  discernible,  had  the  details  noted  above  not 
been  known,  the  obstacle  which  had  existed  could  never  have  been 
suspected.     The  case  is  probably  the  first  example  of  obliteration  of  the 
internal  orifice  on  record.     3.  The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  primipara. 
It  was  found  that  no  orifice  whatever  existed  in  the  cervix  uteri;  and 
after  the  labour<pains  had  existed  for  a  considerable  time,  incisions 
were  freely  made  through  the  projecting  part  until  a  considerable 
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aperture  bad  been  formed.  Tbese  caused  no  pain  and  but  little 
bleeding,  and  after  waiting  awbile,  the  pains  not  proving  sufficient  to 
complete  the  labour,  a  living  child  was  delivered  by  means  of  the 
forcep&  This  patient  became  again  pregnant,  and  was  delivered  of  a 
large  child  without  any  difficulty.  4.  Be^des  the  above  cases,  M.  Yos- 
scur  has  communicated  to  the  author  another,  which  has  never  been 
published.  This  also  presented  itself  in  a  primipara  at  full  time.  It 
differed  from  the  others,  inasmuch  as  the  obliteration  consisted  only  in 
a  false  membrane  occluding  the  os,  which  was  ruptured  by  means  of 
tho  finger-nail  during  the  presence  of  strong  pains.  To  these  four 
cases  M.  Depaul  adds  abridged  accounts  of  six  others  which  have 
already  been  published. 

In  most  of  these  cases  the  origin  of  the  obliteration  is  traceable  to 
inflammation  of  the  cervix,  in  consequence  of  prior  laborious  parturi* 
tion ;  and  indeed  the  lacerations  and  contusions  of  this  part  often  pro- 
duced in  an  ordinary  labom*  render  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  it  is 
usually  so  soon  restored  after  that  process  to  its  natural  stat^.  There 
are  other  cases,  however,  in  which  this  morbid  condition  of  the  cervix 
arises  during  the  progress  of  pregnancy,  and  that  in  primipane.  It 
must  not  be  confounded  with  mere  agglutination  of  the  orifice,  although 
both  conditions  may  be  only  different  degrees  of  the  result  of  a  similar 
infiammatory  process,  the  greater  thickness  and  older  date  of  the  adhe- 
sions constituting  the  peculiarity  of  the  mode  of  obliteration  now  under 
consideration.  It  certainly,  however,  does  not  suffice  that  inflamma- 
tion of  the  cervix  be  developed  either  prior  to  or  during  pregnancy,  to 
give  rise  to  obliteration  of  its  orifices.  This  veiy  exceptional  occur- 
rence sup|)oses  the  existence  of  special  conditions,  the  nature  of  which 
is  at  present  unknown. 

After  dwelling  upon  various  points  in  relation  to  the  accorate 
diagnosis  of  this  condition,  M.  Depatd  goes  on  to  observe : 

**  There  are  certain  congenital  or  accidental  anatomical  dispositions  of  the 
niems  and  vagina  which  throw  real  dilBculties  in  the  way  of  the  diagnosis  of 
the  obliteration  of  the  external  orifice.  It  is  of  importance  that  these,  and  the 
means  of  distinguishing  them,  should  be  examinea  into,  especially  as  some  of 
them  have  been  considered  to  have  deceived  most  of  those  who  have  pub- 
lished cases  of  complete  obliteration  during  preenancj.  To  commence  with 
tliat  to  which  most  of  such  errors  have  been  attributed,  deviation  of  the  uierint 
crifice :  It  is  generally  believed  that  during  pregnancy  the  development  of  the 
uterus  takes  place  in  a  re^lar  nianncr,  each  portion  contributing  in  an  equal 
proportion  to  the  general  mcrcase.  This  is  an  error  which,  for  my  part,  I  have 
long  endeavoured  to  destroy ;  for,  in  fact,  nothing  can  be  more  unequal  than 
the  development  of  the  various  parts.  Confining  myself  to  the  subject  before 
me,  I  mav  mention  that  I  have  demonstrated  a  great  number  of  times  upon 
women  who  have  died  at  various  more  or  less  aavaneed  periods  of  gestation, 
that  the  anterior  wall  of  the  uterus  acquires  a  much  more  considerable  in- 
crease than  does  the  posterior  wall,  so  that  the  vertical  axis  of  the  tumour 
formed  by  the  uterine  globe  does  not  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  cervix, 
as  might  be  supposed,  but  is  directea  much  more  forwards,  and  that  in  a 
varying  proportion  in  different  individuals,  and  in  an  increased  degree  as  the 
<crm  of  gestation  draws  to  an  end.  From  this  disposition  it  results  that  the 
orifice  of  the  cervix  does  not  correspond  with  the  centre  of  tho  pelvis,  but  is 
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carried  more  or  less  backwards  upon  a  much  liigher  plane  than  thai  of  the 
sucQuiit  of  the  tumour  plunged  in  the  pelvis.  To  attain  this  it  is  necessary  to 
iuni  around  the  lower  s^ment  of  the  uterus  which  covers  the  presenting' 
part,  and  carry  the  finger  sometimes  to  a  level  with  the  sacrum.  Through 
inexperience  or  careless  examination,  an  obliteration  might  be  supposed  to 
exist;  but  a  well-practised  finger  is  not  deceived,  and  passing  along  the 
tumour  to  the  insertions  of  the  vagina,  it  will  perceive  either  the  relief  formed 
bj  the  uneffaced  cervix  or  a  simple  depression  surrounded  by  an  edge  which, 

though  sometimes  excessively  thin,  can  always  be  slightly  raised It 

seems  to  me  to  bo  completely  unjust  to  endeavoTir,  on  the  ground  of  errors 
thus  arising,  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  most  of  the  cases  of  obliteration  which 
have  been  recorded.  I  do  not  deny  that  in  the  case  of  excessive  deviation  of 
the  cervix  the  diagnosis  may  not  be  difiicult;  but  in  order  that  it  should  prove 
impossible,  the  superior  limits  of  the  vagina  either  must  not  be  sought  for  or 

cannot  be  reached. Deviation  of  the  cervix  is  not  the  only  cause  of 

error  which  we  have  to  guard  against.  The  difficulty  may  arise  from  a  pecu- 
liar conformation  of  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  uterus,  and  from  an  extreme 
narrowness  of  its  aperture.  These  conditions  may  be  congenital  or  may  be 
the  results  of  lacerations  ordinarily  produced  during  prior  deliveries.  The 
superior  extremity  of  the  vagina  is  not  always  detached  at  the  same  lieight 
from  the  cervix,  so  that  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  organ  is  fiu:  from  being  of 
the  same  length  in  all  women,  ^ut  a  much  more  singular  congenital  disposition 
is  sometimes  met  with.  The  vagina  is  not  inserted  at  a  certain  distance  from 
the  orifice,  but  on  the  very  edge  of  this  aperture,  so  that  the  vagiual  cul-de- 
sac  does  not  exist.  When  we  make  an  examination  in  such  cases,  in  place  of 
the  projection  formed  by  the  cervix  we  come  upon  the  concave  vault  formed 
by  the  extremity  of  the  va^na,  in  which  is  the  opening  forming  the  entrance 
to  the  womb.  This  vault  is  ordinarily  smooth  and  without  bridles,  but  the 
aperture  may  be  excessively  small ;  and  I  have  recently  met  with  a  case  in 
which  a  very  small  probe  could  not  be  passed  in.  Tlie  woman  had  been  mar* 
ried  seven  years,  and  had  never  become  pregnant.  The  finger  easily  distin- 
guished a  small  depression,  which  corresponded  to  this  almost  microscopio 
orifice.  It  was  easily  recognisable  by  means  of  the  speculum,  and  during  the 
menstrual  period  blood  was  seen  escaping  from  it.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
observe-the  same  disposition  in  two  other  women  at  an  advanced  period  of 
their  first  pregnancy.  It  is  far  more  common  to  see  the  vas^nal  portion  dis- 
<4>pear  or  undergo  considerable  change  as  the  result  of  difficult  delivery  re- 
quiring instruments.  The  more  or  less  contracted  orifice  may  then,  so  to  say, 
be  lost  amidst  the  cicatricial  tissue ;  and  nothing  but  an  attentive  examination, 
and  considerable  skill  in  conducting  this,  will  discover  it.  But  while  admitting 
the  difficulties  which  exist  in  the  diagnosis  of  these  cases,  I  am  convinced  that 
by  attentive  and  repeated  exploration,  bearing  in  mind  the  antecedents  and 
other  circumstances,  the  orifice,  however  small  it  may  be,  will  not  long  escape 

detection  by  the  true  practitioner 

"  Among  the  vicious  conformations  which  the  vagina  may  present,  there  is 
one  which  should  not  be  forgotten,  for  in  some  cases  it  may  give  rise  to  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  an  obliteration  of  the  cervix,  or  at  least  of  a  nar- 
rowing of  the  orifice.  I  allude  to  the  presence  of  a  transverse  partition  situate 
at  a  variable  height,  and  dividing  the  cavity  of  the  canal  into  two.  In  other 
cases,  this  segmentation  of  the  vagina  is  due,  not  to  a  partition,  but  to  a  kind 
of  co-arctation  or  circular  wrinkling,  ocenpying  its  vertical  direction  only  to 
a  very  limited  extent.  The  narrowed  portion  consists  in  these  cases  of  hard 
cicatricial  tissue,  the  ineq«ialities  of  which  often  render  the  detection  of  the 
orifice  a  matter  of  difficulty.  The  shortness  of  the  vagina,  and  explorations 
with  the  speculum,  finger,  and  probe,  enable  us  to  rccoguise  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  vagina  and  not  the  neck  of  the  uterus  which  has  undergone  the  change  in 
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form.  The  detection  of  the  aperture  is  rendered  less  difBcult  by  the  fact  thi^ 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  yagina  is  rather  narrowed  than  dilated,  and  can  be 
easily  felt  and  seen  throughout  its  entire  extent."  (pp.  624-5S0.) 

yill.  On  OsleomydUts  and  Secondary  AmpuiaUan  after  Gim-^ui 
Ifijurtea,  By  M.  Jules  Roux. — This  paper  contains  the  obeervations 
made  by  its  author,  a  Surgeon  of  Marine  at  Toulon,  upon  the 
wounded  who,  returning  from  the  Italian  war  in  1859,  were  placed 
under  his  care  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Mandrier.  His  object  is  to  indi- 
cate the  fi*equency  of  the  ooourrence  of  osteomyelitis  after  gon-shot 
wounds,  and  the  danger  this  imparts  to  secondaiy  amputation ;  and 
to  advocate  the  preferability  of  disarticulation*  We  have  already 
noticed  his  memoir*  when  it  was  read  at  the  Academy,  and  the  dift- 
cussion  which  it  gave  rise  to. 


Review  Vm. 

Om  Smaknervemas  dndningssHU  %  grodiungan  jenUe  (mmOrkmngar 
qfver  nervemas  likartade  dndningsadU  %  de  dfiriga  hogm  Sirma- 
organema.  Akademisk  AfhandHug  af  Ernst  Axel  Key,  Medi- 
cine Liceuciat  o.  Kir.  Mag.  Lund,  tryckt  uti  Berling^ka  Boktcyo- 
keriet,  1861.     With  a  Plate.     8vo,  pp.  35. 

On  Hie  Mode  of  TerminaUon  of  the  Gustatory  Nerves  in  ike  Tongue  ^ 
the  Frog  ;  tokh  Obeervations  on  a  eumlar  Mode  of  Termmatian  if 
the  Nerves  in  the  Organs  of  Higher  Sense.  An  Academic  Thesia. 
By  Ernst  Axel  Key,  Med.  Lie  et  Ohir.  Mag. 

The  present  essay  is  an  amplification  of  a  paper  previously  published 
by  the  author  in  the  German  language,  '  Ueber  die  Endigungsweise 
der  Geschmacksnerven  in  der  Zunge  des  Frosches,*  in  Reiobert  s  and 
du  Bois-Reymond*8  '  ArcMv'  for  1861,  No.  3,  p.  329.  The  retina 
and  the  ol&ctory  region  are  the  portions  of  the  subject  into  which 
especially  the  writer  has,  in  the  Swedish  version,  more  fully  entered. 

What  structures  of  the  retina  are  to  be  considered  as  the  proper 
terminations  of  the  nerves,  or  what  in  general  in  this  complicated 
apparatus  are  to  be  referred  to  the  nervous  system,  and  what  to  the 
connective  tissue?  have  long  been  disputed  questions,  respecting  which 
the  most  varying  opinions  have  been  propounded.  The  aathor  is 
inclined,  with  Schnltse,  to  consider  Milller'a  filaments,  together  with 
the  membranse  limitantes  and  the  reticulated  intervening  subetanee, 
as  a  form  of  connective  tissue,  constituting  a  support  in  the  retina  fur 
the  nervous  elements.  As  to  the  latter,  it  would  appear  that  the 
"  rods**  in  Jacob's  membi*ane  may  with  tolerable  certainty  be  con- 
sidered as  nervous  terminal  formations.  The  nature  of  the  ''  cones* 
is  much  more  doubtful.  They  would  seem  in  some  parts  (the  more 
peripheric)  to  be  in  connexion  with  nerves,  in  oUiers  with  connective 
tissue,  and  in  a  third  to  be  continued  as  a  purely  epithelial  formation. 

•  British  and  Foreign  Medleo-Cbirargictl  B6Tiov»  vol.  zz?i.  p.  Sf  f . 
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Th0  author  suggests  that  it  is  possible  that  where  the  cones  are 
decidedly  of  a  nervous  nature,  as  in  the  macula  lutea,  fine  nervous 
structure  may  ascend  centrally  in  them,  and  that  they  are  not  in 
their  integrity  to  be  considered  as  nervous  formations.  Where  the 
rods  are  again  present,  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  principal 
terminal  nerve-formations,  although  it  might  also  be  possible  that  the 
oones,  even  where  they  present  themselves  as  being  in  connexion  only 
with  connective  tissue,  may  nevertheless  contain  central  nerve- 
formations  which  have  hitherto  escaped  observation^  In  support  of 
this  view  the  author  points  out  some  analogies  in  comparative  histology. 

After  Eckhard  and  Ecker  had  made  known  their  suspicion  that 
the  epithelial  cells  in  the  olfactory  region  were  in  connexion  with  the 
nerves.  Max  Schultze  succeeded,  as  Kolliker  expresses  it,  in  as  nearly 
as  possible  deciding  this  question. 

Thus,  M.  Schultze  invariably  found  in  this  region  in  all  classes  of 
vertebrate  animals  two  dissimilar  species  of  cells,  which  had  already 
been  in  part  seen  by  Eckhard  and  Ecker,  but  had  not  been  by  them 
quite  correctly  understood  and  described.  One  kind  of  these  cells 
were  modified  non-ciliated  epithelial  cells,  whose  inner  prolongations 
often  united  with  one  another  by  means  of  lateral  filaments,  and 
eventually  ramified  towards  the  subjacent  layer  of  connective  tissue, 
without  entering  into  any  connexion  with  the  nerves.  '^  Between 
these  was  a  great  quantity  of  other  cells  of  entirely  different  form, 
and  of  a  pecvdiar  chemical  nature."  They  consisted  *'  of  a  rounded 
oelialar  body  and  two  minute  efferent  filaments  proceeding  in  opposite 
directions,  one  of  which,  the  peripheric,  terminated  on  a  level  with 
the  free  surface  of  the  epithelium;  while  the  other,  on  the  contrary, 
passed  into  the  basement  layer  of  connective  tissue  in  the  mucous 
membrana"  The  latter  filament  was  extremely  fine,  and  agreed  both 
in  appearance  and  chemical  properties,  so  far  as  these  could  be  ascer- 
tained, with  the  minute  varicose  filaments  in  which  the  olfactory 
nerve  was  lost  in  the  mucous  membrane  itself.  The  peripheric  efferent 
filaments  of  the  peculiar  cells  (varicose  fibre  cells,  olfactory  cells,  Sch.) 
bore,  in  many  animals,  capillary  prolongations  on  their  extremities  in 
the  surface  of  the  epithelium. 

Clarke  has  quite  recently  denied  the  presence  of  the  olfactory  cells 
in  the  mammalia  examined  by  him — ^the  sheep,  rabbit,  and  cat ;  a  result 
attributed  by  the  author  (who  found  them  in  the  sheep,  rabbit,  and  most 
easily  in  the  frog)  to  his  adopting  different  methods  of  investigation. 

That  the  efferent  filaments  of  the  epithelial  cells  form  connexions 
with  one  another,  and  that  they  present  enlargements,  and  here  and 
there  dilate  to  inclose  nuclei,  is  quite  true,  and  has  been  stated  by 
Schultze.  The  presence  of  the  olfactory  cells  in  the  frog  and  the  pike 
has  been  confirmed  also  by  Clarke.  He  is  inclined  to  assume  that 
they  anastomose  with  efferent  filaments  from  the  epithelial  cells,  which 
is,  however,  adds  the  author,  never  the  case. 

Having  quoted  the  observations  of  Balogh,*  the  author  adds : 

*  Das  Jacobaon*«che  Oi^a  des  Schafes,  in  the  Sitzungsb.  d.  kaiterl.  Akademie  der 
WiMeoitchaftcn,  Baud  xlii.  p.  449. 
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**Thc  existence  of  the  olfactorr  cells  appears  to  me  now  to  be,  by  reason  of 
what  I  have  stated,  placed  beyona  all  doubt.  Their  connexion  witli  the  nerve 
filaments  has  not,  indeed,  been  directly  observed ;  but  considering  their  pecu- 
liarities, by  which  they  are  so  manifestly  distinguished  from  the  other  epithelial 
formations,  and  the  complete  correspondence  between  their  central  offshoots 
aud  the  peripheric  nerve  filaments ;  and,  finally,  seeing  that  the  last-named 
formations  meet  each  other  in  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  probability  which  exists  in  favour  of  their  direct  con- 
nexion is  so  great  as  to  border  upon  absolute  certainty." 

In  the  vestibule  and  ampuUffiy  Schultze*  found  tbe  oadiiory  nerve 
to  terminate  in  a  manner  precisely  analogous  to  that  in  whloh  the 
olfactory  nerves  end  in  the  olfisM^rj  region.  Thus  he  found  that  the 
nerves  in  the  ampuUse  and  sacs  of  the  ossicles  in  various  fishes,  afber 
they  had  lost  their  medullary  sheath,  emerged  from  the  foundation  of 
connective  tissue  as  free  axis-cylinders^  and  ramified  as  minute  fil^ 
ments  among  the  epithelial  elements.  Among  the  somewhat  modified 
epithelial  oells  were  peculiar  fiM^mations  analogons  to  the  ol&ictoiy 
cells^  whoso  minute  central  ofi^ioots  oorresponded  exacUy^  to  the  fila« 
ments  into  wbiph  tbe  aaas-^ylinders  passed  through  repeated  sob- 
division  or  ramificatioiv  Neith^  here  did  he  succeed  in  dizBctly 
o^servipg  the  oonnexion  het  ween  the  nerves  and /the  proper  oells;  l»ut 
i.t  woiild  appear  that  there  can  be  no:  doubt  that  the  latter  are  the 
terminal  forip^tions  of  .the  fotmert  Yariousobaervati^nisare  in  £ivour 
of  a  similar  termination  of  the  auditory  nerve  in  the  vestibide  and 
ampulla  in  other  vertebrate  animabk 

Shortly  ^ller  Schultze  had  disQover^d  the  Mode  of  termination  ctf 
the  nerves, iA  the  olfivctaryregipU)  Billroth  undertook  the  exaniination 
of  tbe  tongue  pf  the  frog,  in  order^  if  possible,  to  aacevtain  the  mode 
of  termination  of  the  gustatory  nerves.  The -interostki^  results  he 
obtained  have  been  communicated  in  the  'Deutsche  Klinik,'  May, 
1857,  p.  191 ;  and  in  MuUer's  ^  Archiv,'  1858,  p.  159. 

Leydigt,  had  already  found  that  the  cells  investing  the  extrranitiea 
of  the  fungifornsk  papilla  of  the  tongue  of  the  frog  were  of  a  different 
nature  from  that  of  the  other  cells  on  the  tongue.  T^ns  at  the  edge 
of  the  papillae  the  cells  lost  their  ciline  and  their  clear  appearance,  aud 
acquired  finely  granular  contents,  with  some  tendency  to  yellow, 

Billroth  found  that  tbe  nerves  ^ascended  only  in  the  broad  or  fungi- 
form papillae,  and  that  the  nerve^filamenta  were  pointed  directly  under 
tbe  epithelium.  From  these  their  apparent  ends  he  oould  not  see  any 
)>rolongations,  but  on  remotvisg  the  epithelium  he  observed  a  few  pale 
fibrilieo  projecting  over  the  suriaoe  of  the  papillfi^,  and  he  believed  that 
these  were  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  emerging  from 
the  connective  tissue.  He  found  that  the  cells  on  the  extremities  of 
the  broad  papillje  were  decidedly  different  from  the  others,  both  in 
the  greater  darkness  of  their  con  touts  and  in  the  di&ulty  of  isolating 
thcii),  in  consequence  of  their  firm  adherence  to  one  another  and  to 
tbe  papilla.     Billroth  believed  that  the  moet-oeniral  ones  were  in  con- 

•  On  the  Mode  of  Termination  Of  tbe  Auditory  Kervc  in  Ibe  LaJbjrriiitU :  MCUcr't 
Archiv,  18A8,  ii.  348. 

t  Lcbrbuch  der  llistologie,  1857,  p.  807. 
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nexion  with  the  nerves,  and  that  they  were,  in  fact,  terminal  gan- 
glionic cells.  In  his  later  essays,  however,  he  expresses  himself  with 
much  doubt  as  to  this  mode  of  termination,  which  he  then  considered 
as  probable,  only  if  the  mode  of  termination  of  the  olfactory  nerves 
discovered  by  Schultze  should  acquire  confirmation. 

Fixen  denies  all  connexion  between  the  nerves  and  the  epithelium.* 

Hoyert  believes  that  he  has  so  fully  established  the  mode  of  termi- 
nation of  the  nerves  in  the  broad  papillse  of  the  tongue  of  the  frog, 
that  wo  may  thence  deduce  inferences  as  to  the  mode  of  termination 
of  other  nerves  also.  According  to  him,  the  nerve-branch,  ascending 
in  a  papilla,  terminates  at  a  short  distance  ivom  the  epithelium,  being 
sepai-ated  from  the  latter  by  a  layer  of  connective  tissue,  ''  with  a 
somewhat  arched,  sharply-dehned  extremity,  in  which  the  cylindrical 
ends  of  the  nerve-filaments  themselves  lie  close  to  one  another,  and 
appear  as  a  layer  of  round  bodies." 

Krause  has  also  recently  J  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  mode  of 
termination  of  the  nerves  in  the  papill08  of  the  tongue  of  the  fix>g. 
He  has  only  occasionally  succeeded  in  seeing  a  minute  prolongation  of 
a  nerve-filament  above  its  apparent  blunt  extremity,  and  he  considers 
the  frog's  tongue  to  be  an  unsuitable  object  for  the  investigation. 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  literature  of  his  subject,  the  author  now 
proceeds  to  lay  before  his  readers  the  results  of  his  own  investiga- 
tions, which  were  carried  on  under  the  able  guidance  of  Professor  Max 
Schultze. 

The  solutions  used  by  the  author  in  hardening  the  tongue  were 
either  an  extremely  weak  solution  of  chromic  acid  (one-fourth  to  one- 
sixth  of  a  grain  to  the  ounce),  or  one  of  four  grains  of  bichromate  of 
potash  in  the  ounce  of  water.  The  sections  were  made  as  fine  as 
possible  with  scissors — 

"If  from  such  preparations  we  endeavour  to  brush  away  the  epithelial  in- 
vestment, the  rest  of  the  epithelium  separates  with  tolerable  ease  and  com- 
pleteness, while  its  several  elements  fall  from  one  another,  or  remain  altached 
to  one  another  only  in  small  groups,  the  proper  epithelium  remaining 
attached,  forming,  as  Billroth  strikingly  expresses  himself,  as  it  were,  smaU 
crowns  on  the  ends  of  the  papillse.  Lvery  such  epithelial  crown  stands  on  a 
central,  somewhat,  elevated  ptateau  at  the  end  of  the  papilla.  Around  thia 
plateau  runs,  in  the  edge  ot  the  papilla,  a  fiurow  or  constriction  in  the  con- 
nective tissue  itself.  In  this  furrow  the  ciliated  marginal  cells  and  the  bobbin- 
shaped  intervening  cells  have  their  attachment,  and  usually  some  of  the  latter 
remain  after  the  removal  of  the  others. 

"  If  we  cause  a  dilute  solution  of  soda  to  act  on  a  papilla  so  prepared,  we 
shall  find  that  the  nerve- trunk  ascending  in  the  centre  of^the  papilla,  at  some 
distance  from  the  extremity  expands,  with  its  neurilemma,  into  a  basin- shape. 
This  expansion  occupies  superiorly  exactly  the  same  extent  as  the  proper  epi- 
thchum,  and  forms  precisely  the  plateau  on  which  the  latter  stands. 

**  The  central  epitheUum  on  the  ends  of  the  papillse  has  therefore  tlie  ex- 
panded neurilemma  itself  as  its  support,  while  the  surrounding  fringe  of 

*  De  liogna  rtnins  textar&,  p.  35.    Dorpat,  1657. 
t  Mikroskopisohe  Untersachangcti  uber  die  Zunge  de*  Frosches :  Mttller'f  Arcbir,  1859, 
p.  481.    See  also  our  Blicroscopieal  Ueport  for  April,  IS60,  p.  517. 
%  AnatomiKhe  Unteraucbongcp,  p.  55.    Haoorer,  16G1. 
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ordinary  epithelial  cells  is  attached  to  the  abore-raentioned  forrowy  with  or- 
dinary connective  tissue  as  its  substratum.  This  arrangement  is  in  itself  suffi* 
cient  to  justify  us  in  distinguishing  the  former  as  the  nerve-epMelium," 

On  further  examination  it  appeared  that — 

"  The  cellular  elements  therein  are,  as  in  the  olfactory  region,  of  two  kinds 
—namely,  modified  enithcllal  cells,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  conmected  with 
the  nerves,  and  peculiar  cellular  formations  imbedoed  between  the  same,  which 
are  the  nervous  terminal  formations."  (p.  21.) 

"  The  epithelial  cells  themselves  stana  in  a  single  layer,  and  consist  of  cylin- 
drical cells,  which,  on  a  level  with  each  other,  pass  into  tapering  efferent  filaments. 
These  run  into  the  foundation  formed  of  the  nervous  expansion,  and  here,  or 
rather  somewhat  sooner,  divide  into  numerous  branches,  which  unite  with  one 
another,  here  and  there  contain  nuclei,  and  over  the  whole  expantion  tcftm  a 
coherent  network. 

"  Among  the  different  filaments  of  the  epithelial  cells  above-described,  lie  at 
different  levels  a  number  of  cellular  formations,  which,  in  form,  appearance,  and 
behaviour  towards  reagents,  agree  with  the  olfactorj  ceUs  in  the  olfactory 
region,  and  with  the  *  auditory  cells'  in  the  ampulla,     (p.  22.) 

"The  peculiar  cellular  formations  above-mentioned  might,  by  reason  of 
their  form  and  their  agreement  with  the  rods,  and  the  granular  matter  be* 
longing  to  them  in  the  retina,  be  suitably  designated  by  the  name  of  rod-oetts. 

"  By  the  arrangement  of  the  ejnthelial  cells  and  rod-eeUs  with  rwpeot  to  ona 
another,  we  have  two  divisions  in  the  epitheliuBi — namely,  a  aup^eial  one, 
containing  the  bodies  of  the  epithelial  ceils,  and  the  peripheric  efl'erent  fiU> 
ments  of  the  rod>cells ;  and  an  inner  one,  occupied  by  the  efferent  filaments 
from  the  former  and  the  bodies  of  the  latter.  These  two  divisions  together 
exhibit  a  number  of  striking  aCTeements  with  the  layer  of  rods  and  the  outer 
granular  layer  in  the  retina,  ana  I  believe  they  may  with  good  reason  be  placed 
side  by  side  with  them."  (p.  26.) 

The  author  concludes  with  some  observations  on  the  nerree.  The 
fine  varicose  filaments  into  which  the  axis-cylinders  for  the  moet  part 
divide  in  the  nervons  expansion  itself,  enter,  like  those  axis-cylinders 
which  have  not  previously  so  divided,  into  the  inner  division  of  the 
epithelium. 

"  That  they  there  enter  into  connexion  with  the  central  efferent  filaments 
from  the  rod-cells,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  we  have  only  once  seen  these 
formations,  and  convinced  ourselves  of  the  harmony  between  them.  Under  par- 
ticularly favourable  circumstances  I  was  able,  the  first  time  I  distinctly  saw 
an  axis-cylinder  separate  into  varicose  filaments,  to  perceive  one  of  these  passing 
directly  into  a  rod-cell.  The  central  efferent  filaments  from  the  rod-cells  are 
therefore  to  be  considered,  if  we  will,  as  broken-off  nerve-filaments. 

"The  observation  just  mentioned  of  the  direct  connexion  between  the 
proper  epithelial  elements  and  the  nerves  in  the  tongue,  must  be  regarded  as, 
to  a  certain  extent,  corroborative  of  the  direct  connexion  between  the 
above  described  corresponding  formations  in  the  other  organs  of  hi^ier 
sense."  (p.  30.) 

The  author  sums  up  the  bearings  of  the  fJEU^ts  and  arguments  de* 
tailed  in  lus  interesting  and  instructive  essay  in  the  foliowing  deduc- 
tion— 

"  TAai  the  nerves  in  the  broad  papilla  of  the  tongueof  the  frog  fauMy  pan  into 

the  most  minute  varicose  filaments,  which  at  their  extremities  l^ar  peculiar  eeliular 

Jbrmations  existing  in  the  epithelium  itself  (gustatory  cells  or  rod-cells).    The 

beautiful  harmony  which  is  thus  shown  to  prevail  in  the  mode  of  temunation 
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of  the  nerves  of  liigher  sense,  may  be  considered  as  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
correctness  of  the  results  arrived  at." 

We  may,  however,  remark,  that  a  comparison  of  the  sentence  hist 
quoted  with  the  preceding  paragraph,  would,  at  first  sight,  make  it 
appear  as  if  the  author  had  been  led,  so  far,  into  arguing  in  a  circle. 
This  fikllacious  mode  of  argument  is,  nevertheless,  in  this  instance  rather 
apparent  than  real.  The  wish  of  the  author  is  evidently  to  show  that 
the  two  facts  alluded  to  mutually  suppoi*t  each  other.  The  essay  is 
ilioatrated  with  a  well  executed  plate  containing  eleven  figures. 

Keyisw  IX. 

CUrdqtte  MeeKcah  de   FEdtd-IHeu  de  Faria.     Far  A.  Trousseau. 

Tome  premier. 
Clinical  Lechirea  on  Medicine  delivered  <U  the  Hdtel'Dieit,  Farts.     By 

A.  Tbousseau.    Yol.  L 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  sedulous  pro* 
fessional  labour,  embodied  in  a  aeries  of  clinical  lectures.  M.  Trous- 
seau has  well  deserved  the  gratitude,  not  merely  of  those  who  have 
listened  to  his  teaching,  but  also  of  those  who  only  know  him  by  his 
published  works. 

The  introduction  forms  an  apt  prologue  to  the  connected  whole. 
Daily  attendance  at  the  bedside,  habitual  fiuniliarity  with  the  sick, 
whether  in  a  medical  or  in  a  surgical  ward,  are  marked  out  as  of 
primary  importance.     The  result  will  be — 

'*  These  confused  materials,  which  one  amasses  without  order  and  without 
method,  are  nevertheless  excellent  of  their  kind.  Useless  to-day,  you  will 
find  them  later  on  buried  in  the  treasures  of  your  memory.  Now  an  old  man» 
I  yet  recal  the  patients  I  saw  forty  years  ago,  when  I  made  the  first  steps  in 
my  career ;  I  remember  the  principal  symptoms,  the  anatomical  lesions,  the 
numbers  of  the  beds,  sometimes  even  the  names  of  the  invalids,  who  at  this 
so  distant  date  have  struck  mv  memory.  These  remembrances  are  often  of 
service  to  me:  they  still  afford  me  instruction,  and  sometimes  you  hear  me 
invoke  them  in  our  conferences  by  the  bedside."  (pp.  ix — ^x.) 

A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  accessory  sciences  (chemistry,  for 
example)  is  declared  to  be  unnecessary,  and  even  prejudicial  to  success 
as  physicians;  careful  observation  and  collation  of  results  form  no 
unimportant  part  of  the  student's  curriculum,  and  with  this  end 
in  view : 

"  That  he  will  especially  learn  to  know  the  course  of  diseases,  the  most 

important,  the  most  essential  knowledge  for  the  practitioner To  know 

the  natural  course  of  disease  is  more  than  the  half  of  medicine."  (p.  xx.) 

This  very  necessary  acquirement  is  by  no  means  easily  attained. 
The  student  must  watch  the  practice  of  dififerent  physicians  in  cases 
of  the  same  malady,  the  remedies  employed,  and  the  results  of  the 
treatment,  bringing  at  the  same  time  his  own  mental  powers  to  com- 
pare and  analyse  the  whole^  himself 

**lTiilliiis  adcUetos  In  verba  JiiMre  mogistri.** 
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The  knowledge  ibiis  made  his  own,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
**  boussole" — the  compass  of  therapeutics. 

The  facts  of  therai)eutic8  ai-e  shown  to  have  been  iu  great  measure 
primarily  derived  from  the  domain  of  empiricism ;  yet  though  such  be 
the  case,  the  employment  of  remedies  is  by  the  intervention  of  the 
physician  reduced  to  certain  rules,  and  arranged  in  accordance  with  a 
standard  no  longer  empirical. 

The  varieties  of  nosological  ari-angements  and  their  probable  valiie 
are  then  noticed.  A  8tix>ng  preference  is  expressed  by  M.  Trousaeaa 
for  those  appellations  which  do  not  imply  adhesion  to  any  q)ecial 
medical  doctrine.  "  They  will  be  so  much  the  better  the  less  they 
have  of  nosological  meaning."  (p.  xxxii.)  • 

The  advice  to  students  may  be  well  closed  by  this  quotation : 

"But,  gentlemen,  when  you  know  enough  {connattre)  to  be  able  to  re- 
co^se  {reconnaUre) — allow  me  this  plav  on  wortls — ^hasten  to  for^t  noso* 
logics,  remain  by  the  bed  of  the  invalicf  studying  each  malady,  studjing  the 
same  malady  in  the  case  of  each  patient ;  as  the  naturalist  studies  the  plant  in 
itself,  in  all  its  elements,  in  all  its  vaiietics,  forgetful  of  classes,  families,  and 
species,  until  he  will  know  enough  to  systematize — that  is  to  say,  to  compre- 
hend, to  discover,  and  to  estabUsh  analogies.''  (p.  xxxiv.) 

This  work  treats  in  order  and  at  considerable  length  in  some  of  the 
chapters,  on  the 

Eruptive  Fevers. 

Exanthemata. 

Affections  of  the  Mouth  and  Larynx. 

Pulmonary  and  Chest  Affections. 

The  space  allotted  will  not  allow  of  our  doing  more  than  noticing 
some  of  the  principal  subjects — three  more  especially  which  from  their 
intimate  characters  or  frequent  occmrence  have  the  most  of  daily  inte- 
rest for  the  practitioner. 

I.  The  stages  of  incubation  and  access  of  scarlatina  are  carefully 
described,  with  their  contingent  accidents;  the  extremes  of  incubatioii 
named  by  the  Professor  are : 

One  case  of  twenty-four  hours  only. 

One  case  where  the  symptoms  pointed  to  positive  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  relieved,  however,  on  the  eighth  day  by  the  appearance  of 
the  characteristic  eruption. 

The  co-existence  of  abundant  miliary  eruption  (p.  9)  is  stated  as 
almost  invariable  when  the  scarlatinal  rash  is  at  all  confluent.  The 
error  of  those  authors  is  then  coomiented  on,  who  declare  the  more 
abundant  the  skin-rash,  the  less  the  chance  of  serious  intercurrent 
affections.  Directly  opposed  to  this  is  M.  Trousseau's  experience 
that,  '<  The  severity  of  the  disease  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  inteaudty 
of  the  eruption."  (p.  10.) 

The  diagnosis  of  the  throat  affection  of  scarlatina  from  diphtheritic 
exudation  is  thus  given : 

"  The  palate  curtain  is  red  from  the  first  day  of  the  malady  in  scarlatina^  of 
a  tint  analogous  to  that  of  the  skin;  the  tonsils,  slightly  swollen,  are  of  a 
violet  colour.    The  fever  continues,  and  after  two,  tureC)  or  four  days»  there 
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often  appear  upon  one  of  the  tonsils — sometimes  on  both — ^little  whitish  con- 
cretions, usually  of  a  milky  white,  unless  after  vomiting  they  are  tinged  by  the 
passage  of  the  stomach  contents.  Examining  them  more  closely,  and  raising 
them  with  the  handle  of  a  spoon,  you  will  recofi;nise  that  these  concretions 
differ  from  false  diphtheritic  membranes ;  these  (the  latter)  are  adherent,  and 
when  one  seizes  them  with  forceps,  they  are  raised  in  layers.  The  scarlatinal 
concretions,  pultaceous,  less  adherent  to  the  tonsil,  have  not  the  character  of 
false  membranes,  but  resemble  much  more  those  secretions  which  show 
themselves,  for  example,  on  the  surface  of  ulcers  of  unlicalthy  appearance/' 

(pp.  I4r-15.) 

The  very  aerions  form  of  throat  affection  coming  on  about  the  eighth 
or  ninth  day,  when  recovery  appears  morally  certain,  is  referred  by 
M.  Trousseau  to  diphtheria  supervening  on  the  original  disease.  This 
he  believes,  while  yet  hardly  daring  positively  to  affirm  it.  (p.  16.) 

Among  the  special  affections  likely  to  present  themselves  during  the 
period  of  decline,  are  named  anasarca  and  hsematuria;  the  latter 
almost  always  preceding  or  coincident  with  the  general  effusion  into 
the  tissues.  The  immunity  enjoyed  by  the  thoracic  organs  during  the 
acute  stage  of  the  mialady  is  no  longer  preserved.  Two  cases  are 
noted  where  pleurisy  of  specially  unhealthy  type  occurred  with  early 
purulent  effusion;  in  both,  on  the  twelfth  day,  paracentesis  was  per- 
formed. 

The  existence  of  scarlatina,  unaccompanied  by  eruption — scarUuine 
JrusU — is  noted  at  some  length. 

II.  Measles,  with  the  accompanying  accidents,  are  referred  to  in 
this  chapter. 

III.  Speaking  of  the  discrete  variety  of  small-pox,  the  Professor 
tells  us,  what  has  perhaps  hardly  been  recognised,  that  the  pain  in  the 
back  is  not  muscular,  but  dependent  on  the  spinal  cord — the  proof 
being  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  it  is  accompanied  by  panplegia. 
Coincident  loss  of  power  over  the  bladder  has  also  come  under  his 
notice. 

The  early  time  of  eruption  is  noted  as  an  almost  positive  diagnostic 
of  the  greater  severity  of  the  resulting  affection,  appearing  early  in 
the  disease.  M.  Beraud*  has  noticed,  and  been  the  first  to  work  out, 
a  variolous  orchitis  in  man  and  variolous  ovaritis  in  woman. 

Small-pox  in  its  confluent  form  is  described  at  some  length,  and  the 
relative  value  of  the  accompanying  accidents  b  discussed.  In  common 
with  the  earlier  authorities,  much  weight  is  attached  to  the  occurrence 
of  swelling  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  the  non-appearance  of  this 
symptom  is  marked  as  especially  unfavourable.  Various  forms  of 
cutaneous  disorder  wait  on  the  course  of  the  modified  form,  varioloid. 

IV.  This  section  opens  with  the  history  of  inoculation  as  fii^t 
introduced  into  England ;  the  process  not,  however,  finding  favour  in 
France  for  nearly  a  century  afterwards.  No  legishsitive  enactment 
has  hitherto  interfered  with  the  practice  of  inoculation  across  tho 
Channel,  and  even  in  the  hospitals  it  is  still  resorted  to  in  exceptional 
instances. 

M.  Trousseau  gives  the  result  of  some  experiments  instituted  by 

•  Arek.  G^.  de  H^.,  Hars  et  H«i,  1859. 
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lum,  from  tbe  analogy  of  Teteiinary  mediciiie,  to  asoertam  wbetber 
the  n^anifeBtations  of  repeatedly  inoculated  Tarioloas  matter  might 
not  in  a  series  of  cases  be  ultimately  reduced  to  the  one  pustule  of 
inoculation,  la  pustule  mhre.  The  hope,  however,  was  found  to  be 
deceptive.  The  occasional  existence  of  this  pustule  mdre,  earlier  in 
its  appearance  than  the  other  pustules^  is  noted  in  some  instances  of 
amall-poz  derived  from  contagion. 

Y.  Vaccination,  in  its  histoiy,  derivation  of  virus,  and  mode  of 
employment,  is  next  considered. 

The  literature  of  the  subject,  particularly  the  standard  wcA  of 
M.  Steinbrenner,*  is  freely  referred  to;  and  justice  is  done  to  the 
labours  of  more  recent  inquirers. 

With  us  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  aftar  the  insertion  of  the  vima 
is  usually  chosen  as  the  proper  time  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  vaccina 
The  Professor  strongly  reoommendfl  that  we  should  have  recourse  to 
lymph  of  not  a  later  date  than  the  £lih  or  sixth  day.  These  ave  his 
directions : 

*' When  one  wishes  to  propagate  a  legitimate  vaccine,  able  to  iraBanit  the 
immunity  which  it  usually  confers,  he  must  seek  the  virus  in  oonditioDS  the 
most  favourable  to  its  activity,  take  it  from  children  in  good  healdi,  of  sound 
constitution;  choose  tbe  fine  and  lar^e  pustules,  we£developed  (JlcMriei^ 
from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  day  of  their  development."  (p.  112.) 

A  careful  report  on  re-vaccinations,  embodying  the  conchtsioni 
arrived  at  by  M.  Gintrac,t  ^m  his  experience  in  an  epidemic  of 
variola;  with  some  severe  strictures  on  the  opponents  of  vaccination^ 
closes  this  chapter. 

YI.,  YIL,  are  respectively  devoted  to  varicella  and  roseola;  the 
latter  especially  separated  from  measles  by  its  tendency  to  appear 
more  than  once  in  the  same  subject. 

Ylll.  Typhoid Jwer,  or  dothihnenUrie, — ^The  intestinal  lesion  pe- 
culiar to  this  disease  is  shown  to  be  constant  in  its  occurrence,  whether 
other  symptoms,  usually  aids  to  the  diagnosis,  are  or  are  not  present. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  looked  upon  as,  per  se,  constituting  the 
affection ;  it  is  simply  IJie  local  evidence  of  a  constitutional  malady* 

Peritoneal  inflammation,  most  frequently  dependent  on  direct  per- 
foration of  the  intestinal  wall,  may,  however,  arise  spontaneously  in 
the  later  stages  of  the  disease.  Oases  illustrative  of  both  forms  are 
put  on  record.  Jenner,  in  his  work  on  Pever,  has  noted  two  instancw 
«f  the  latter  description. 

Intestinal  haemorrhage,  in  M.  Trousseau's  opinion,  is  not  of  sod 
grave  import  as  it  is  usually  supposed  to  be.  Thus,  he  says : — "  That 
intestinal  h»morrliages  in  typhoid  fever,  for  from  having  the  gravity 
which  is  generally  attributed  to  them,  form  most  frequently  an  ap- 
pearance of  favourable  augury.**  (p.  149.) 

The  symptoms  of  typhoid  may  for  the  first  few  days  simnlaie  the 
onset  of  intermittent  fever,  more  especially  in  those  who  have  been 
recently  exposed  to  malarious  exhalations,  and  vice  versd. 

We  weloome  with  much  pleasure  the  warm  testimony  of  the  author 

•  DraiU  fto  U  Yacdne,  18«6.  f  Osxette  des  H^tanz,  July  lltb,  1867. 
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to  tlie  necessity  of  giving  food  in  all  stages  of  the  disease  in  question : 
— ^  Not  only  ....  at  a  more  advanced  date  of  the  pyrexia,  when 

the  fever  is  moderated,  and  the  tongue  less  loaded ; but  also 

from  the  first  days,  and  daring  the  whole  course  of  the  affection." 
(l>.  184.) 

IX.  M.  Trousseau  has  never  met  with  a  case  of  typhus  fever  in  his 
own  experience.  He  refers  to  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the 
fever-poisons  (typhus  and  typhoid),  and  dtes  the  standard  books  of 
niereuce. 

XI.  The  specific  character  {spSdfieUS)  of  diseases  forms  the  subject 
of  consideration.  The  erroneous  doctrines  of  Brown  and  Brounais 
are  considered,  and  instances  of  certain  local  diseases  are  called  in  aid, 
to  afibrd  examples  of  varying  appearances  with  varying  causes.  **  To 
each  special  morbific  cause,  the  organism  replies  by  effects  having 
their  specific  character."  (p.  231.) 

XII.  In  treating  of  contagion,  the  author  gives  the  preference  to 
the  definition  of  M.  Anglada.'*     It  is,  then, 

''The  transmission  of  a  morbid  affection  from  the  sick  individual  to  one  or 
more,  by  the  intervention  of  a  material  principle,  being  the  product  of  a  specific 
morbid  elaboration — ^which  principle,  communicated  to  the  liealthy  man,  deter- 
mines in  him  the  same  phenomena,  the  same  symptomatic  expressions,  as  those 
observed  in  the  individual  from  whom  it  has  taken  its  departure."  (p.  841.) 

Here  are  the  difiPerences  between  the  infectious  and  the  contagious 
germ: 

"  The  infectious  germ,  generated  under  influences  which  we  do  not  know, 
determines  certain  effects  m  the  individuals  who  receive  it ;  bat  these  effects 
atop  there,  the  germ  dies  out  in  the  org^anism  which  it  has  iialected, 

"  Engendered  primarily,  also  under  influences  which  equally  escape  us,  the 
cx>ntagious  germ  developes  itself,  bears  fruit  in  the  organism  which  has  recei?ed 
it ;  it  is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  conceived  by  it  as  the  child  is  conceived  by  its 
mother ;  much  more,  it  assimilates  to  itself  all  the  substance  of  the  economy — 
Toiia  homo  morbus  fii — which  becomes  in  its  turn  the  centre  of  new  morbific 
emanations."  (p.  251.) 

Yery  definite  stress  is  laid  on  the  presence  and  mutual  infiuence  of 
the  two  factors — ^the  morbific  germ  ixom  ynthout,  the  eccmomy  which 
receives  it. 

The  quantity  of  the  morbid  principle  has  little  relation  to  the  great 
question  of  propagation ;  the  quality  of  the  germ  is  all-important. 

The  exanthemata  are  now  considered;  unlike  the  eruptive  fevers;, 
no  immunity  is  conferred  by  any  single  attack  from  a  future  outbreak. 

The  sudoral  exanthemata,  under  which  head  is  ranged  a  larger  class 
of  appearances  than  practitioners  have  usually  accorded — ^urticaria, 
erythema,  dec.  ka, — occupy  five  shorter  chapters. 

XYIII.  Erysipelas  of  Uie  head  and  fece,  according  to  M.  Trousseau, 
supervenes  in  the  majority  of  cases  on  some  lesion  of  the  int^^ament^ 
alUiough  possibly  very  minute;  spontaneous  development  occurring 
vrhen  the  affection  is  epidemic,  rarely  when  such  is  not  the  case. 

When  the  disease  is  uncomplicated,  medical  treatment  is  dedared 

*  TraiU  de  la  CooUgkm,  fte.    Parij,  iSftS. 
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to  be  unnecessary.  The  Professor  declares  himself  Mrilling  ^  to  remain 
spectator  of  a  contest,  from  which  I  well  know  that  nature  will  come 
off  victorious  if  I  do  not  interfere  with  her  in  her  operations." 
(p.  304.) 

When  eiysipelatous  affections  are  found  in  newlj-bom  children, 
their  cause  must  be  found  in  the  existence  of  a  form  of  puerperal 
poison.  M.  Lorain*  has  worked  out  the  analogy  between  the  ana- 
tomical conditions  of  the  mother  and  the  child,  and  hence,  it  would 
seem,  results  a  liability  in  each  to  the  same  severe  forms  of  disease. 
The  mortality  in  children  is  attributed  less  to  their  defective  vital 
resistance,  than  to  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  malady  in  quesUon. 

XIX.  It  is  beyond  our  limits  to  give  even  the  barest  r^sumi  of  this 
exhaustive  section  on  diphtheria.  We  are  strongly  disposed  to  believe 
that,  like  most  other  epidemic  diseases,  the  characters  and  course  of 
this  affection  have  their  cycle  of  variations;  and  that  the  notes  and 
opinion  of  any  one  observer  will  be  found  valuable  to  others,  in  pro- 
portion only  to  the  similarity  of  the  general  conditions. 

M.  Trousseau  speaks  in  the  first  place  of  simple,  or,  so  to  speak, 
non-malignant  diphtheria,  having  its  seat  of  election  at  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  pharynx,  and,  if  unchecked,  tending  most  fj^quently 
to  terminate  in  extension  to  the  larynx — i.e.,  in  membranous  croup. 
More  than  this,  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  even  in  cases  where 
the  disease  is  marked  at  first  by  severe  laryngeal  symptoms,  there,  too^ 
close  examination  of  the  pharynx  would  almost  always  detect  the 
(Wms  of  diphtheritic  exudation. 

Even  at  the  moment  of  writing,  a  case  in  point  has  occurred  to  us. 
A  delicate  child,  five  years  old,  taken  ill  with  laryngeal  symptoms  at 
1  A.H.  on  the  Wednesday  morning,  was  seen  within  six  hours.  Dis- 
tinct traces  of  diphtheritic  exudation  were  visible  on  tonsils  and  back 
of  pharynx.  The  treatment  employed  was  of  no  avail;  tracheotomy 
was  obstinately  refused,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  firom  the  first 
notice  of  illness  the  child  was  dead. 

We  are,  however,  persuaded,  and  in  this  opinion  the  majority  of 
English  physicians  will  probably  agree,  that  many  cases  of  pure 
laryngeal  croup  do  occur,  in  the  production  of  which  the  peculiar 
poison  of  diphtheria  has  had  no  share. 

The  graphic  description  of  the  symptoms  of  laryngeal  obstruction 
leaves  nothing  to  be  added  to  the  portraiture.  It  has  not  appeared  to 
us  that,  in  this  simple  form,  the  gland-swelling  has  ever,  either  in  time 
of  occurrence  or  in  amount,  added  much  to  determine  the  diagnosis; 
the  symptom  is  essentially  variable. 

The  mcUtgnant  form  destroys  life,  not  by  local  extension,  but  by  its 
depressing  influence  on  the  system  as  a  whole — as  a  typical  blood- 
disease.  Here  the  oedema  of  the  submaxillary  tissues  and  the  en- 
gorgement of  the  glands  hold  a  far  different  valiie.  M.  Trousseau 
says : 

"  Bat  that  which  is  never  wanting  in  this  malignant  form,  that  which  savours 
of  its  malignancy,  to  avail  oneself  of  the  phrase  of  Mercatus  {pe$t\feri  mor6i 

*  Sur  la  fi^Tre  pacrperale  chez  la  femxne,  le  foetus,  et  U  nooveim-ii¥.    Paiia,  1855. 
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naturam  iudolens\  is  the  ttcelling  of  glands.  It  is  considerable,  and  extends  iUelf 
to  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  lymphatic  glands."  (p.  337.) 

After  a  close  description  of  the  accidental  complications  that  may 
arise^  including  a  special  reference  to  the  hsBmorrhages  from  various 
partS)  the  section  closes  by  a  very  apposite  allusion  to 

''A  series  of  symptoms  with  which  we  are  powerless  to  deaL  Tliis  is  a  loss 
of  appetite  which  nothing  can  conquer,  ana  which  shows  itself  as  well  in 
adults  as  in  children.  I  have  often  tried  to  fight  against  it ;  I  have  frequently 
employed  eyery  kind  of  means;  threats,  and  even  violence,  with  young  sub- 
jects,  nave  been  resorted  to  to  make  them  take  nourishment,  but  all  in  vain ; 
they  resist  eyerything,  will  take  neither  solids  nor  fluids,  and  they  allow  them- 
selves to  die  from  himger."  (p.  343.) 

Almost  every  mucous  membrane  in  the  body  has  afforded  a  nidns 
for  the  appearance  of  diphtheric  exudation;  and  the  removal  of  the 
epidermis,  the  disease  once  existing  in  the  system,  seems  to  be  all  that 
is  neoessary  to  ensure  its  deposition  on  the  external  integument.  The 
disease  is  declared  to  bo  thoroughly  contagious.  M.  Bretonneau* 
also,  in  his  latest  published  work  on  this  subject,  espouses  this  view 
very  warmly* 

The  forms  of  paralysis  consequent  on  diphtheric  affections  are 
treated  of  lucidly  and  carefully.  Their  existence  was  noted  by 
French  physicians  in  the  last  century,  but  the  positive  connexion 
between  their  occurrence  and  the  procursive  malady  is  only  of  recent 
establishment.  To  M.  Maingaultf  we  owe  the  best  treatise  on  the 
subject.  The  real  cause  of  these  strange  nervous  affections  is  <<  to  be 
found  in  the  poisoning  of  the  economy  by  the  morbid  principle  which 
gives  origin  to  the  malady  on  which  these  accidents  depend.  They 
are  due  to  the  disturbance  sustained  by  the  nervous  system,  to  the 
peculiar  modification  which  it  has  undergone — modification  which,  so 
ie^j  we  do  not  know,  and  which  we  perhaps  never  shall  kno^.*'  (p.  394.) 

Veiy  much  confidence  is  placed  by  M.  Trousseau  in  the  agency  of 
topical  applications:  ''The  topical  treatment  ill  the  mode  of  treatment 
par  excdlence  of  dx^hthevic  affections,  (p.  504.)  Astringent  remedies, 
such  as  alum  and  tannin^  caustic  and  ohemically  acting  fcyrms,  as  hydro- 
chloric aci^,  strong  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  are  spoken  of  as  of 
high  value.  Dr.  BuddJ  recommends  the  use  of  Beatrfby^s  solution  of 
chlorinated  sod^  We  have  employed  it  in  scJVdral  instances  with 
marked  advantage. 

The  opei»tion  of  tracheotomy  is  described  at  some  length,  and  the 
indication^  for  its  pei^formance  in  laryngeal  diphtheria  are  give^. 
Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  slow  and  deliberate  performance  of  the 
operation. 

CSbapteys  XX.-XXV.  are  devoted  to  affections  of  the  niottth,' throat, 
and  larynic  From  Chapter  XXVI.  to  the  end  of  the  work,  several 
of  the  tnore  important  chest  affections  are  noticed. 

XXXIII.  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  M.  Trous- 
seau says : 

*  Areblvea  de  Mdiedne,  1S55.         t  De  U  ptralytie  Diphtberiquc,  &c.    Paris,  1S60. 
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**  From  tlie  fact  that  in  a  certain  nomber  of  cases  pnenmonia  has  got  well  of 
itself,  must  one  conclade  that  medical  treatment  should  be  exi)eotant  P  I  do 
not  believe  it,  and  for  mj  part  I  should  not  know  how  to  remain  inactive  in 
the  face  of  this  malady.  As  soon  as  I  am  called  to  an  invalid  attacked  with 
simple  pneumonia,  without  aziv  complication,  I  hasten  to  interfere  with  the 
aid  of  an  antiphlogistic  plan  of  treatment/'  (p.  603.) 

XXXIV.  The  subject  of  this  chapter  has  been  made  by  M.  Trons- 
seaa  so  thoroughly  his  own,  that  a  brief  notice  at  least  most  be  given 
to  the  indications  for  paracentesis  thoracis. 

Those  axioms  are  pat  forward  as  reasons  for  the  performance  of  the 
operation,  and  caaee  are  cited  to  show  their  truth  : 

1.  Pleurisy  may  terminate  life  merely  by  the  exoessive  amount  of 
effiision. 

2.  It  may  do  so  more  indirectly  by  becoming  the  starting-point  of 
accidents  which  are  mortal  sooner  or  later.  The  efiiised  fluid  may 
become  purulent,  and  hectic  fever  supervene. 

3.  The  continual  irritation  of  the  thoracic  viscera  may  induce 
tubercular  deposit  in  those  persons  who  hare  conatitutional  predis- 
position. 

4.  The  anatomical  changes  in  the  position  of  the  lung,  ccmsequent 
on  long  dura^on  of  a  pleurisy  uninterfered  with,  prevent  the  origan 
resuming  its  functions. 

Iodine  injections  have  proved  of  essential  service  in  inntances  of 
purulent  accumulationi 

The  direct  indications  for  the  performance  of  the  operation  are  to 
be  drawn,  not  from  the  oppression  of  breathing,  but  from  the  condi- 
tions made  out  by  auscultation  and  percussicm.  This  one  symptom- 
La,  the  oppression  of  breathing — is  thoroughly  variable ;  its  absence 
must  not  give  rise  to  feeling  of  security,  nor  must  its  presence  be 
deemed  abscdute  proof  of  the  immediate  necessity  for  practising  t^e 
operation. 

The  operation  is  then  described ;  a  preference  is  expressed  for  the 
simpler  form  of  instruments;  the  puncture  into  the  chest  after  division 
of  the  integuments  should  be  made  boldly  and  cleanly,  since  then  false 
membranes  will  be  penetrated  by,  not  pushed  before  the  point  of  the 
instrument. 

The  various  objections  to  the  operation  are  considered  at  the  dose 
of  the  section. 

Our  limits  forbid  any  more  lengthened  notice.  Enough  will,  bow- 
ever,  we  trust,  have  been  adduced  to  prove  the  thoroughly  practical 
ohaiacter  of  the  work,  and  to  show  the  extreme  care  with  which 
disease  has  been  observed,  and  the  attention  paid  to  the  relative  value 
and  interdependence  of  the  accidental  phenomena.  We  have  met 
throughout  with  very  many  of  the  tendencies  and  opinions  of  some  of 
our  own  highest  medical  writers. 

The  very  aim  and  object  of  all  sound  medical  authorship  must  be 
the  accurate  painting  of  disease,  and  the  recording  with  fdl  fidelity 
of  the  opinions  and  results  of  experience.  In  both  these  points 
we  would  add  our  humble  testimony  to  the  value  of  these  collected 
lectures. 
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When  80  eminent  a  member  of  our  professioa  sets  forth  the  para- 
mount importanoe  of  acquaintance  with  the  natural  historj  of  morbid 
affections,  and  avows  distinctly  that  this  knowledge  is,  so  to  q>eak,  the 
master-key  of  medicine,  it  aagurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  medical 
art.  Based  on  data  such  as  these  before  us,  dei)endent  no  longer  on 
the  uncertainty  of  empiricism,  content  to  be  the  handmaid  rather  than 
the  fJEtncied  controller  of  nature,  medicine  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
position  which  it  will  reach  as  an  art,  even  though,  with  M.  Trona- 
seaa,  we  allow  that  it  fedls  short  of  the  dignity  of  an  exact  science. 


Review  X. 

MeaUh  and  Disease  ob  Influenced  by  the  DaiUyy  Seasonal^  cund  other 
Cyclical  Changee  in  the  Human  System.  By  Edward  Smith,  M.D., 
LJLB.^  F.RS.,  ^LQ.-^London,  pp.  409. 

After  reading  the  preface  to  thia  work,  we  tamed  to  its  pages  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  inasmuch  as  the  author  states  in  limine 
that  he  has  imdertaken  to  supply  a  deficiency  '^  which  existe  in 
onedical  literature,  and  to  offer  the  results  of  a  series  of  inquiries  in 
aid  of  our  knowledge  of  the  two  functions  of  the  medical  practkioner — 
the  preservation  of  health  and  the  treatment  of  disease."  And  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  the  perusal,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
^nd,  we  have  not  been  disappointed^  the  performance,  we  think,  as  a 
whole,  answering  the  promise. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  work,  both  its  method  and  matter,  it 
is  difficult  to  review,  its  method  being  aphoristical — a  series  of  propo- 
sitions— ^its  matter  cycle  within  cycle  of  human  existence,  passing  in 
order  from  the  daily  to  the  weekly  and  seasonal,  and  from  thence  to 
the  changes  in  the  ages  of  man,  first  giving  the  results  of  scientific 
researches,  next  their  application  to  health  and  disease,  including  in 
the  great  argument  the  progress  of  the  individual  and- of  society,  and 
not  omitting  those  epidemic  visitations  which  from  time  to  time,  as 
fiir  back  as  history  reaches,  have  been  the  scourges  of  mankind. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  find  fault  with  this  arrangement,  for  it  has 
its  advantages,  especially  with  a  view  to  development  and  enlarge- 
ment, to  which  we  look  forward,  little  doubting  that  the  book  will  be 
well  received,  and  that  Dr.  Smith  in  successive  editions  will  have  it  in 
his  power  to  make  emendations  and  corrections  where  these  are 
needed,  and  to  introduce  without  change  of  plan  new  facta  as  these  ace 
brought  to  light. 

One,  and  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the  work  is  its  scafiblding  or 
frame,  this  being  the  original  researches  of  the  author  on  certain  phy- 
siological points  of  the  first  importanoe  in  their  bearing  on  the  vital 
economy — such  as  the  rate  of  pulsation  and  respiration  at  difierent  ages 
and  under  different  circumstances,  the  quantity  of  atmospheric  air 
inspired,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  add  expired,  the  quantity  of  urea 
^evolved  and  of  urinaiy  water  excreted;  comprising  researches  carried 
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on  for  several  yeftrs,  and  in  part  daily,  with  little  interruption,  and  not 
neglecting  those  of  other  inquirers,  chiefly  contemporary  and  most 
d^rving  of  credit. 

Whilst  such  is  the  framework,  the  lai^er  portion  of  the  whole  may 
be  considered  as  deductive:  inferences  from  the  scientific  premiBe^ 
used  in  explanation  of  the  registered  results  and  the  accredited  cyclical 
changes  and  events.  It  is  this  portion  of  the  work  which,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  is  most  open  to  criticism  and  most  in  need  of  it.  Whilst 
we  can  agree  with  the  author  in  a  large  amount  of  his  deduction^ 
there  are  8ome  respecting  which  we  cannot  but  entertain  doubt,  and 
some  from  which  we  must  dissent.  However,  even  when  compelled 
to  dissent,  we  give  credit  to  Dr.  Smith  for  ingenious  and  plausible,  if 
not  always  for  logical,  reasoning.  One,  and  not  the  least,  excellenoe  of 
the  writing  is  its  suggestive  character,  its  very  thoughtful  mood,, 
prompting  to  further  research  and  to  methods  of  research  such  as 
modem  science  requires,  that  science  which  is  founded  on  weight  and 
measure  and  is  essentially  exact. 

Instead  of  attempting  a  regular  analysis,  which  of  such  a  work 
could  hardly  fail  of  being  futile  unless  unduly  lengthened,  we  shall 
bring  under  the  notice  of  our  readers  certain  portions  as  specimens  of 
the  whole,  not  doubting  that  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  science 
and  literature  of  medicine  will  read  the  original. 

First,  of  the  pulse  and  respiration :  Much  new  and  valuable  in- 
formation is  given  respecting  these,  as  influenced  by  age  and  sex,  by 
position,  rest,  and  exercise,  food,  fietsting,  &c.,  the  results  of  the  author's 
own  obsei'vations,  and  conveyed  in  the  form  of  tables— the  conditions 
in  health  contrasted  with  those  occurring  in  disease.  This  account  of 
these,  two  of  the  most  important  functions — ^the  pulse  as  the  index  of 
the  hearths  action,  the  respiration  as  the  index  of  the  state  of  the  lungs 
variously  modified — is  deserving  of  the  utmost  attention  of  the  me- 
dical practitioner.  And  not  less  important  are  the  observations  made 
by  the  author,  the  results  of  his  own  observations,  together  with  those 
collected  from  the  best  original  authorities,  on  the  quantity  of  air  re- 
ftpired,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  formed,  and  the  quantity  of  urea 
and  urinary  water  excreted.  In  all  these  a  certain  correlation  is 
noticeable  ;  a  correlation  between  the  air  inspired  and  carbonic  acid 
formed,  the  urea  and  urine  voided,  the  temperature  of  the  body,  tbe 
power  of  bodily  exertion  and  of  mental  activity.  We  must  refer  to 
the  work  for  details ;  we  shall  notice  only  a  few  of  the  more  striking 
and  least  expected  results.  Speaking  of  the  eflects  of  meals  on  the 
pulse  and  respiration  Dr.  Smith  observed,  that  not  only  was  there  an 
increase  of  these  witnessed  during  the  act  of  eating,  but  also  a  decrease 
in  the  interval  of  the  courses  ;  and  that  in  the  instance  of  children,  in 
whom  it  was  most  apparent,  the  temporary  increase  was  oflcntimes 
twelve  and  fifteen  pulsations  per  minute.  The  following  passages  are 
an  epitome  of  the  general  course  in  the  daily  cycle  of  pulsation  and 
respiration,  as  deduced  from  actual  trials.  Whilflt  they  convey  curious 
and  valuable  information,  they  also  afibrd  an  example  of  the  author's 
method  and  style : 
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"21.  In  the  evening,  from  seven  to  nine  p.m.,  there  is  an  evident  tcndencj 
in  the  rate  to  decline,  and  with  some  slieht  variations  this  is  continued  progres- 
sively through  the  following  hours,  nntu  from  one  to  three  a.m...  when  the  rate 
IS  at  its  minimum.  During  the  next  two  hours  there  is  a  shgjit  tendencv  to 
increase,  but  it  is  very  gradual  until  the  usual  hour  of  rising,  when  it  will  nave 
attained  an  increase  of  several  pulsations  per  minute.  Immediately  after  the 
breakfast  has  been  taken  there  is  a  rapid  and  great  increase,  which  attains  its 
maximum  in  the  second  hour  afterwards,  after  which  it  declines  greatly  in  an 
hour,  and  loses  from  ten  to  fifteen  pulsations  immediately  before  the  dinner. 
After  the  dinner  has  been  taken  there  is  another  increase,  but  the  rate  is  seldom 
raised  so  high  as  that  whicli  follows  the  breakfast,  and  the  highest  point  is 
attained  in  the  second  or  third  hour.  This  agam  is  followed  by  a  aecrease 
which  precedes,  and  a  subsequent  increase  whicTi  follows,  the  tea,  when  a  point 
as  high  as  that  which  follows  the  breakfast  is  usually  found ;  and  lastly,  there 
ia  the  final  decrease,  which  is  usually  progressive,  notwithstanding  that  supper 
may  be  taken  at  a  later  hour.  When  dinner  had  been  taken  at  a  later  hour 
than  that  above  indicated,  the  rate  of  the  functions  followed  the  same  course 
as  that  now  given,  except  that  there  was  not  any  important  increase  after  mid- 
day until  the  dinner  hour.  The  rate  remained  low,  but  not  uniform,  from 
twelve  to  one  p.m.,  until  the  dinner  hour. 

"22.  The  extreme  difference  was  sometimes  thirty  pulsations  per  minute, 
and  was  the  greatest  in  children. 

"  23.  The  ratio  of  the  two  functions  varied  with  each  hour  of  the  day,  but 
was  highest  during  the  day,  and  the  lowest  during  the  night. 

"  24.  The  ratio  is  dependent  rather  upon  respiration  than  pulsation,  so  that 
the  hi^h  ratio  of  the  day  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  whilst  the  rate  of  both  func- 
tions IS  then  increased,  that  of  respiration  is  increased  disproportionately. 
The  extremes  were  as  1  to  2*9  and  as  1  to  5*7,  or  the  larger  was  double  of 
the  smaller  ratio ;  but  there  was  no  ratio  nor  any  progression  of  ratios  which 
▼as  absolutely  uniform  on  consecutive  days. 

"  25.  The  effect  of  posture  is  very  different  in  different  persons  and  at 
Tarioos  times,  both  of  the  same  and  different  days,  so  that  averages  give  but 
a  rery  imperfect  view  of  the  result."  (pp.  11, 12.) 

The  quantity  of  air  inspired  and  of  carbonic  acid  formed  appear, 
from  some  very  accurate  experiments  recorded,  to  have  varied  in  the 
same  ratio.  In  three  trials  on  different  individuals,  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  produced  to  the  quantity  of  air  inspired  at  rest  was 
1  grain  to  58  cubic  inches  in  one,  to  58*5  in  another,  and  to  54*7  in 
the  third : 

**  There  were  commonly  (Dr.  Smith  states)  4  muuma  and  3  maxima  in  the 
daily  quantities  of  carbonic  evolved,  tlie  former  found  immediately  before  each 
meal  (except  supper)  and  during  the  nicht,  and  the  latter  following  each 
meal.  The  largest  increase  commonly  followed  breakfast  and  tea,  and  then 
the  total  quantities  evolved  were  nearly  identical,  whilst  there  was  also  a 
great  similarity  in  the  minimum  quantities  recorded  between  the  intervab  of 
meals.  This  variation  was  due  to  food,  but  there  was  a  low  point  below 
which  the  quantity  did  not  fall.  The  highest  amount  of  this  variation  was 
from  one-thud  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  quantity  evolved.  There  was  not 
any  hour  of  the  day  in  which  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  was  stationary, 
except  in  the  hour  immediately  preceding  breakfast."  (p.  32.) 

The  quantity  of  urea  dischai'ged  in  the  daily  cycle  was  ascertained 
to  be  as  variable  as  that  of  any  other  element  of  the  daily  changes; 
and  what  is  very  worthy  of  note,  it  was  found  to  be  greatly  increased 
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with  tbe  increase  of  urine  under  the  iuflnence  of  the  water  dmnk,  the 
latter  acting,  as  it  were,  as  a  depnrator  of  the  blood — ^if  we  sappoae, 
as  is  now  very  generally  received,  that  the  urea  is  formed  in  the  blood 
-—and  is  a  criterion  of  organic  waste — ^the  d6bris  of  the  nitrogenous 
compounds. 

The  second  chapter,  on  the  application  of  the  scientific  results  to 
health  and  disease,  is  that  portion  of  the  work  which  is  lik^y  to  be 
most  studied,  as  laying  down  rules  for  the  preservation  of  the  one  and 
the  correction  of  the  other,  enforced  by  explanatory  remarks  founded 
on  the  results  of  experiments,  using  them  as  principles.  The  propo- 
sitions expressing  these  rules  will,  for  most  part,  be  willingly  araented 
to,  more  readily,  we  fear,  than  adopted  and  acted  on,  many  of  them 
being  in  opposition  to  the  ordinary  habits  of  society,  such,  as  in  the 
instance  of  tbe  easy  class,  making  the  early  meal  the  most  aubatantial, 
when  nourishment  is  most  needed,  and  the  vital  power  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum, and  the  late  meal  the  lightest — a  meal  at  which  tea  and  coffee 
are  most  appropriate,  these  beverages  promoting  respiration  and 
digestion,  and  thus  conducing  to  the  depuration  of  the  blood  and  the 
excretion  of  urea;  and  in  the  instance  of  the  working  class,  the  pro- 
priety of  not  beginning  labour  before  breakfast,  and  limiting  it  to  tbe 
interval  between  the  early  and  late  meal — that  is,  from  about  six  or 
£even  A.M.  to  five  or  six  p.m.,  when  the  system,  on  physiological  data, 
seems  best  fitted  for  muscular  exertion. 

Whether  in  these  rules  the  author  has  made  sufficient  allowance 
for  the  force  of  habit,  as  to  times  of  eating  and  the  power  man  has 
of  conforming  to  circumstances  without  material  injury  of  health,  is 
open  to  question.  We  rather  think  he  has  not,  and  that  consequently 
lus  rules  are  to  be  accepted  for  what  they  are  worth ;  as  true,  ao  hr 
as  the  limited  results  warrant,  but  not  as  universally  true;  and  this 
remark  applies  to  many  other  of  his  deductions. 

From  the  daily  cycle  of  changes  to  which  man  is  subject,  the  authcs 
proceeds  to  the  discussion  of  the  weekly  cycle,  which,  though  not  so 
ovident,  yet  he  believes  to  exist,  founding  his  persuasion  chiefly  on 
the  variations  of  functions  observed  to  result  from  a  day  of  rest,  as 
exhibited  in  the  rate  of  pulsation  and  respiration,  and  the  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid  and  urea — all,  he  thinks,  tending  to  demonstrate 
that  "a  periodical  day  of  rest  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
the  body  if  a  suitable  amount  of  exertion  be  daily  made/*  and  this 
he  holds  to  bo  a  rule  applicable  to  the  industrious  of  all  classes^ 
exempting  idlers  only,  who  may  be  left  to  ihA  exercise  of  their  own 
discretion. 

Such  a  conclusion,  the  result  of  sdeatifio  inquiry,  well  agrees  witii 
the  dictum  of  Sacred  Writ,  "  tiiat  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath;''  and  let  us  hope  that  the  labouring  man 
will  never  be  deprived  of  the  blessing  of  the  one  day  out  of  the  seven 
for  rest,  recreation,  and  the  refireshment  resulting  from  these  benefits. 

The  seasonal  cyde,  the  subject  of  the  fourth  chapter,  is  the  one  which 
Dr.  Smith  discusses  most  at  length,  prefacing  it  with  a  brief  aoooont  of  the 
opinions  of  the  ancients  thereon,  and  at  the  same  time  ezpreasing  his 
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regret  thafc  in  modem  times  it  has  not  had  the  attexxtion  he  thinks  it 
deserves,  nor  had  applied  to  it  the  methods  of  scienti^;  research  most 
£tted  for  its  elucidation.  Nor  is  this,  we  think,  surprising,  considering 
that  as  our  knowledge  increases,  the  inquiry  into  seasonal  influences 
becomes  more  difficult,  the  elements  of  the  problem  increasing  in 
number,  and  in  so  many  instances  increasing  also  in  obscurity.  The 
attempt  which  Dr.  Smith  makes  to  throw  light  on  it  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same  principles  as  those  used  in  the  inquiry  into  the  daily 
and  weekly  cycles  of  changes,  cannot  but  have  our  commendation^ 
though  his  deductions  do  not  always  command  our  assent.  His  first 
aim  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  was  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  evolved  in  respiration.  By  carefully  made  trials^ 
chiefly  on  himself,  he  arrives  at  the  residt  that  ^'  the  average  amount 
of  the  whole  year  evolved  at  rest  and  before  breakiast  was  a  little 
over  eight  grains  per  minute;''  and  that  the  quantity  at  the  various 
periods,  varying  within  narrow  limits  with  the  precise  character  of 
the  seasons  of  each  year,  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : 


Fixed, 
Least      August,  part  of  September. 


Variable. 

Decreasing    June  (July). 
Increasing     Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec. 


The  quantity  of  air  inspired  was  found  to  bear  a  close  relation  to 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  expired,  so  much  so  that  they  might  be 
considered  correlative  facts,  and  of  the  same  significance  in  relation  to 
vital  power.  The  same  remark  applied  to  the  rate  of  respiration^ 
whilst  the  rate  of  pulsation  followed  a  different  order,  being  highest 
in  the  summer  months,  according,  the  author  is  of  opinion,  with  the 
activity  not  of  the  lungs,  but  of  the  skin. 

''  It  is  a  common  error  (he  observes),  both  professional  and  laical,  that 
the  skin  and  lungs  exert  a  mutually  oompei»atiDg  action,  so  that  when  the 
one  fails,  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  duty  of  the  other  to  take  on  an  increased 
action  by  way  of  nuyntaining  a  due  balance  of  the  economy ." 

Adding,  "But  a  moment's  consideration  of  these  two  organs  would  suffice 
to  show  that  they  cannot  have  a  common  action;  and  that  whilst  the  function 
of  the  lungs,  par  excellence,  is  to  aerate  the  blood  and  to  evolve  carbonic  acid, 
the  action  of  the  skin  is  to  cool  the  body  and  to  eliminate  water. 

**  Yet  (he  remarks),  there  is  one  common  residt — viz.,  a  mariced  tendency 
to  a  reduetion  of  the  vital  powers,  for  so  surely  as  the  blood  is  more  perfectly 
decarbonised  by  frequent  and  deep  iuspration  and  moderately  slow  pulsation, 
so  sure^  it  it  imperfectly  purified  by  rapid  pulsation  and  slow  and  feebla 
respiration." 

The  excreftion  of  ur^  according  to  the  author^s  reaearches,  follows 
much  the  same  ratio  as  the  pulsation,  being  greatest  in  the  warmer 
months,  when  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  is  least;  ''and  hence** 
(be  thinks),  ''  the  relation  of  the  production  of  urea  to  the  assimi* 
lative  changes,  or  to  other  vital  actions,  receives  new  light.'*  The 
following  cWr  and  brief  summary  of  seaaona]  influeooes  will  be  xead 
with  interest: 
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'*'  306.  Summer. — ^Tbe  summer  sesaon  exerts  the  most  marked  power,  aad 
under  its  influence  the  body  exhibits  the  following  minimum  and  maximum 
conditions : — 

"  307.— There  is  the  minimitm  of  carbonic  acid  and  vapour  exhaled,  of  air 
inspired,  of  the  rate  and  force  of  respiration,  of  alimentation,  and  assimilation, 
of  animal  heat  generated,  of  muscular  tone  and  endurance  of  fatigue ;  and,  in 
general,  of  resistance  to  adverse  influence. 

"  308. — ^There  is  the  maximum  of  the  rate  of  pulsation,  of  the  action  of  the 
skin,  and  the  elimination  of  vapour ;  of  the  dispersion  of  heat,  of  the  supply 
of  heat  from  without ;  and  of  excess  of  heat,  of  the  elimination  of  urea  and 
urinary  water,  of  the  distribution  of  blood  to  the  surface,  of  the  imbibiti<»i 
of  fluids,  of  relaxation  of  the  tissues,  and  of  poverty  and  carbonixatiou  of  the 
blood. 

"  309.  Winter, — ^In  the  winter  season  the  above  conditions  are,  for  the  most 
part,  reversed. 

"310.  Juitmn.'-^kvXxaaTi  is  marked  by  the  summer  or  winter  condition,  as 
the  character  of  the  season  resembles  the  one  or  tiie  other;  but  it  is  esMu- 
tiallv  a  period  of  chimge  fnun  the  minimum  towards  the  maximum  of  vital 
conditious. 

"311.  Spring. — In  the  early  and  middle  parts  of  the  spring  season  every 
function  of  the  body  is  in  its  highest  degree  of  efficiency ;  out  as  it  advances, 
these  maximum  conditions  merge  into  those  of  summer.  * 

"  312. — ^Henoe  the  effect  of  season  is  more  than  the  phyacal  phenomena  of 
temperature  and  atmospheric  pressure  will  explun,  and  is  so  universal,  that 
even  the  same  amount  of  exertion  made  at  two  different  seasons  produced 
different  degrees  of  effect  upon  the  vital  changes ;  less  carbonic  acid  being 
evolved  from  it  in  summer  than  in  winter  in  proportion  to  the  relative  amounts 
when  at  rest  at  those  two  periods."  (pp.  15«-59.) 

In  the  sixth  chapter,  bearing  the  title  of  Applications  to  Health 
and  Disease,  the  author  discoases  the  infloesoe  of  iseason  upon  mus- 
cular power,  sensibility,  growth,  food,  disease,  and  niedioal  treatment 
These  several  topics,  all  of  them  of  the  first  importance  in  relatioa  to 
the  individual  and  to  society,  we  can.not^  only  very  partiallj.  His 
first  proposition  is,  that  "  the  muscular  fi>re6  and  pow«r  of  cDcbuwioe 
of  the  body  varies  with  tho  mf^n^  and,  tbe  least  is  found  atttbe  end 
of  summer  or  the  begimiing  of  autumn."  This  seeas  hi  booDrdance 
with  the  physiologiqal  pcezaises^  and  is  alsot  s^ppor<»d^  experience, 
in  the  instance  of  prisoners  exercised  on  i^  traadwheel.  But  ik  may 
be  a  question  whether  what  is  tme.  in  ope  olimate  is  ncoenarilj  so 
in  a  diiferent  oUi^fttey  or  in  the  .same  ^Umate  ^vith^  a  ^fiSsrentzact. 
The  Maltese!  seten^i  %o,  bave  hi^  energies  ttiusited  hgr  the  diyiheat  of 
that  hothouse  of  an  ialandr^-^  li^at  tbdt  isxttoatromaiicaMa  in  ^tlie 
advanced  aummei^  The  same  lemwik  ap^i^  to  tlie  fiii»dn,  iba  Malay, 
and  the  creol^  \^\si^\i  of  the  Wast  Indiea.  A  tMnpenntare  that  is 
congenial  to  \i^  white  manr-Honeof  &om  ^0""  to  eS'^-^on  Amu  appesn 
to  baye,  not  a  tx^Qip  bracing  hut  a .  relas^ioipi  enervating  efieot.  Jkud, 
in  some  individuals  of  our  own  face,  the  -effi^soC  a  .high  ^aad  of  ji 
low  temperature  appeav  to  be  simllarr-both  depi^iaaiag*  ^ickpeon* 
liariti^  ought,  we  think,  to  be  kept  in  mitid  itt  reading  Dx*  Saakk's 
commentaries  on  the  rapidity  of  the  cireolation,  the  diffieulty  of 
maintaining  a  fixed  temperature,  on  lessened  ohemicaL  action,  and  r» 
laxation  of  tissue;    especially   taking   into  aocooat  that,  however 
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valuable  his  physiological  data  are,  they  are  but  limited,  and  this 
equally  as  to  subjects,  the  persons  experimented  on,  and  the  locality 
of  the  trials. 

Another  proposition  we  have  doubts  about,  that  respecting  via- 
bility, which  in  the  instance  of  children  he  holds  to  be  greatest  in 
those  who  are  born  in  the  winter  and  spring  months.  Were  it  uni- 
versally true,  ought  not  the  mortality  of  children  of  white  parents 
bom  within  the  tropics  to  be  in  a  greater  proportion  than  those  of 
the  same  race  coming  into  existence  in  a  cold  or  cool  climate?  Yet 
we  believe  it  is  otherwise;  a  high  temperatui*e— -one  varying  from  70* 
to  80^,  and  even  ^6^^ — appears  to  be  suitable  to  infant  life.  Very 
young  children,  even  in  India,  with  its  great  vicissitudes  of  tempe- 
rature, enjoy  commonly  good  health ;  little  anxiety  is  felt  about  them 
till  infancy  is  passed.  In  England  there  are  other  causes  than  mere 
seasonal  ones  which  may  have  an  injurious  influence,  and  produce  the 
greater  mortality  of  very  young  children  in  the  hottest  months — such 
as,  probably,  less  nursing  care;  a  less  healthy  state  of  the  mothers, 
especially  in  the  working  class,  the  great  majority,  and  amongst 
whom  the  proportional  deaths  are  greatest  at  the  earlier  ages. 

On  the  subject  of  alimentation  the  author  expresses  his  opinion 
"  that  there  is  less  variation  in  the  amount  and  kind  of  food  taken  by 
mankind  than  has  been  assert^"  This  proposition  we  believe  to  be 
true,  and  it  is  well  supported  by  the  arguments  adduced  by  Dr. 
Smith ;  yet  we  can  hardly  go  along  with  him  in  the  belief  that  the 
same  dietary  nearly  will  serve  and  preserve  the  health  of  man  in  a 
hot  and  cold  climate,  in  winter  and  in  summer.  Other  propositions 
which  he  promulgates  seem  to  us  to  run  coimter;  such  as  that  ''free 
dejection  from  the  bowels  is  more  necessary  in  summer  than  in 
winter;**  that ''  spring  is  the  season  the  most  fraught  with  danger  from 
excess  of  transformation  of  food  ;*'  and,  that  "  the  free  emission  of 
urea  is  the  most  necessary  in  spring  and  summer.**  If  food  in  part 
serves  as  fuel  in  administering  to  animal  heat,  does  it  not  follow  that 
in  the  colder  climates,  cceteria  paribuSf  most  food  should  be  consumed? 
It  is  the  common  belief  of  the  most  intelligent  arctic  explorers,  that 
the  i^petite  in  those  r^ons  is  vastly  keener,  and  the  power  of 
digesting  food  very  much  greater,  than  in  a  mild  or  warm  climate. 
Would  the  Hudson*s  Bay  Company  make  an  allowance  of  eight  pounds 
of  meat  daily  to  a  huntsman,  if  one-half,  or  one-fourth  of  that  ration 
would  suffice  to  keep  him  in  health  and  strength? 

**  That  nitrogenous  foods  are  more  necessary  in  the  hot  season  than 
we  at  present  admit,'*  we  are  disposed  to  allow.  Such  experience  as 
we  have  had  in  hot  climates  favours  this  conclusion — at  least  in  the 
instance  of  Europeans.  Thus  in  this  class  substantial  animal  food,  if 
they  have  the  means,  forms  a  part  of  most  meals;  vegetables  are  used 
only  in  great  moderation,  and  fruits  least  of  all;  but  even  to  this 
exceptions  may  be  found.  And  here,  again,  it  is  well  to  keep  in 
mind  the  caution  we  have  before  given  of  the  adaptive  power  of 
man,  and  how  he  can  become  accustomed  in  accordance  with  that 
power  to  almost  any  kind  of  food,  whether  entirely  vegetable  or  en- 
tirely animal,  or  variously  mixed. 
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The  amomit  of  blood,  the  unthor  k  of  opinion,  is  probftUy  greategt 
m  spring  and  least  at  the  end  of  summer;  and  as  regards  liability  to 
disease,  the  tendency  is  at  the  former  season  to  those  of  a  sthenic,  at 
the  latter  to  the  asthenic,  he  believing  that  the  foundation  of  seasonal 
ailment  is  the  varying  degree  of  vital  force  acting  within  the  body  at 
difierent  seasons  of  the  year.  This  may  be  so,  but  it  is  open  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  data  are  sufficiently  extensive  to  warrant  the  in- 
ference. The  subject,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  full  of  difficulties,  eBpedr 
ally  extending  the  view  to  brute  animals.  But,  even  admitting  that  a 
low  state  of  vital  power  £%vours  the  taking  on  of  diseased  action — the 
4X>ntrary,  perhaps,  might  be  maintained — it  does  not  follow  that  there 
are  not  other  conditions  of  an  extrinsic  kind,  v^ch  may  have  more 
wei^t  in  producing  season-diseases,  whatever  they  may  be,  than  the 
quality  of  the  ma  piiee — circumstances  which,  as  causes,  may  differ 
greatly  in  diffin^ent  climates  and  in  different  •  countries.  Take^  for 
instance,  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  the  author  states  that  tiieae 
^'  diseases  have  their  maximum  intensity  and  frequency  at  the  period 
of  minimum  vitality,"  in  the  third  quarter,  and  that  diarrhcea  is  the 
most  marked  illustration  of  the  fiict.  Ghranted  that  diarrhcea  is  then 
most  common,  may  it  not  be  because  the  external  circumstances 
we  have  adverted  to  are  then  most  strongly  marked,  such  as  indul- 
gence in  fruits,  suppressed  perspiration  fh>m  careless  exposure  to 
vicissitudes  of  temperature,  not  to  mention  other  causes  acting  on  the 
individual  likely  to  derange  the  prims  yke.  In  the  report  attached 
to  the  census  of  Ireland  for  1851,  we  have  an  example  in  point,  where 
it  is  stated  that  "  diarrhoea  appeared  to  be  influenced  by  the  seasons, 
almost  in  the  same  proportion  as  dysenteiy,  prevailing  most  in  spring 
and  summer,  and  least  in  winter  and  autumn,  but  was  especially  low 
in  autumn ;"  and  probably  for  the  reason  that  in  spring  the  standard 
diet  of  the  people  was  then  most  scarce  and  of  its  worst  quality,  whilst 
in  autumn  it  was  most  abundant  and  in  its  most  wholesome  state.  In 
tropical  climates,  as  in  Ireland,  the  extrinsic  causes  seem  to  be  the 
preponderating.  There  diarriiosa  and  dysentery  are  most  prevalent 
whenever  the  heat  is  unusually  great,  accompanied  as  that  event 
commonly  is  by  drought.  Even  in  a  temperate  climate,  the  same 
appears  to  be  witnessed.  The  authors  of  an  interesting  paper  recently 
published, '  On  the  Influence  of  Atmospheric  Changes  upon  Disease,** 
associate  these  two  diseases  with  prevalency  of  a  high  temperature— > 
in  England  above  sixty  degrees  —  whether  in  spring,  summer,  or 
autumn. 

Epidemic  diseases  are  adduced  by  Dr.  Smith  in  support  of  his  argu- 
ment. It  would  be  easy  by  a  selection  of  special  foots  to  provo  the 
contrary.  'Cholera  has  been  prevalent  and  equally  fotal  at  all  seasons 
in  India;  so,  too,  has  yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indies.t  How  mndi 
peculiarities  of  climate  and  other  agencies  are  concerned  in  the  mor> 
tality  of  peoples,  is  well  displayed  by  contrasting  two  countries  such  as 

•  By  Artlrar  BtataotM,  M.B.,  ftod  6«oiise  V.  Vernon,  F.R.A.S.,  in  toI.  I.,  tUkd  maim,  flf 
Xomoin  of  the  Literary  and  PbiloMphical  Sodety  of  Manohester,  1861. 
t  See  foot  note  p.  20  of  Pr.  Blair's  Account  of  Yellow  Ferer  in  British  Golass. 
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LreUnd  and  the  United  States  of  America — ^the  one  remarkably  free 
from  ague,  but  ill-fed ;  the  other  the  contrary.  In  an  article  on  the 
census  of  Ireland  for  1851^  in  the  number  of  this  Beview  for  July^ 
1857,  is  the  following: 

"  Keyiewln^  the  whole  deoennial  period,  it  would  appear  that  the  maximum 
deaths  &om  aS  diseases  was  during  Ihe  harsh  and  uncertain  weather  of  spring 
[the  potato  then  moat  deficient],  tnat  the  number  difflinished  with  the  warm 
weather  of  summer,  and  still  more  with  the  mild  and  more  constant  weather 
of  autumn,  increasing  with  the  cold  and  greater  variability  of  winter.  The  pre- 
cise number  of  deaths  returned  under  each  season  is  the  following : — Under 
sprint,  443,182;  under  summer,  373,748;  under  autumn,  192,005,  or  261,177 
less  than  in  spring ;  under  winter,  340,787." 

In  the  same  Beview,  the  number  for  April,  1858,  is  the  following 
passage  ;  it  is  from  an  article  on  the  Yitid  Statistics  of  the  United 
States: 

**  The  influence  of  climate  in  both  countries,  England  and  the  United  States, 
raries  with  the  seasons,  as  marked  by  the  mortality ;  whilst  in  the  former  it  b 
{greater  in  winter  and  least  in  summer ;  in  the  latter,  generally,  it  is  greatest 
in  summer  and  autumn,  and  least  in  winter." 

And  it  is  added  : 

"This  difference,  we  have  little  doubt,  is  connected  with  a  greater  preva- 
lencT  of  malaria  in  the  new  country  than  in  the  old ;  and  the  circumstance  that 
whilst  the  population  of  England  is  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  towns 
and  the  rural  districts,  that  of  the  United  States  is  so  distributed  that  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  are  collected  in  towns,  and  consequently  the 
great  majority  are  exposed  to  the  influence  alluded  to." 

On  the  cure  of  disease,  Dr.  Smith  has  some  admirable  remarks, 
which  are  especially  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  practitioners  of 
homcaopathy  and  their  patients,  as  regards  delosions,  and  of  the  sonnd 
physician  and  the  sensible  portion  of  the  public  as  regards  the  probable 
influences  of  seasons  in  restoring  health.  Not  but  we  think  that  in 
this  instance^  as  in  the  preceding,  the  data  are  somewhat  too  scanty 
for  the  large  induction  made,  a  defect  perhaps  almost  unavoidable  in 
such  an  inquiry.  Wc  are  inclined,  too,  to  think,  that  in  the  rules  in 
connexion  with  season,  which  Dr.  Smith  lays  down  for  the  use  of 
stimulants,  he  attaches  undue  importance  to  seasonal  influences,  as  if 
these  should  determine  the  amount  of  stimulus  to  be  administered 
rather  than  the  state  of  exhaustion,  so  that,  according  to  him,  the 
stimulation  that  would  be  proper  at  the  end  of  summer  in  a  case  of 
cholera  or  diarrhoea,  would  be  highly  improi)er,  the  symptoms  being 
the  same,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  as  if  the  debilitating  effect  of  season 
was  more  powerful  and  required  more  attention  than  that  of  the 
disease.  It  is  laudable  to  endeavour  to  reduce  medicine  to  a  science, 
but  we  apprehend  the  time  is  far  distant  for  such  nice  distinctions  as 
those  implied  in  some  of  Dr.  Smith's  rules. 

The  eighth  chapter,  on  the  Cycle  of  the  Ages  of  Man  in  its  ascending 
and  descending  series  and  intermediate  stage  in  middle  life,  will  well 
repay  perusaL  The  phenomena  of  each  are  well  described,  traced 
through  the  more  important  functions,  and  in  connexion  with  each 
series  the  subject  of  diet  is  specially  considered.    The  author's  sum- 
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mary  of  the  principal  conditions  of  these  different  stages  will  convej  to 
our  readers  some  idea  of  his  special  view&  We  shall  quote,  in  OTder 
and  without  comment,  resisting  often  the  temptation  so  to  do,  not  so 
much  from  occasional  disapproval  as  from  occasional  doubts. 

'*  710.  In  infancy  there  is  the  maximum  relation  of  both  azotised  and  non- 
azotised  food  to  the  weight  of  the  bodr,  aud  this  declines  gradoallj  througii 
childhood,  rapidly  at  adolescence,  ana  slowly  throngh  adufi  life  to  old  age. 
There  is  the  greatest  sensibility,  the  highest  degree  of  animal  tempcratore^ 
and  the  most  active  state  of  the  skin.  Jhis  lessens  through  childhood  to 
adolescence,  finds  its  medium  in  adult  life,  aud  its  minimum  in  old  age.  In 
childhood  and  youth  there  is  the  greatest  excretion  of  carbon  and  urea  to  the 
weight  of  the  body.  Tbis  declines  rapidly  in  adolescence,  and  thenceforwards 
very  slowW  until  the  end  of  life:    * 

"  711.  In  adult  life  we  %oA  a  state  whieh  is.  medium  in  de^^,  uniform  in 
character,  and  ^rolou^  in  its .  duimtiou.'    •  •' 

**  712.  The  protection,  against  dangers  frpm.  Without  is  tbelea^tm  lAfaa^, 
then  in  old  age,  then  in  cixildhoofl,  and.  the  gneiatest  in  adull  hyfe. 

"  713.  The  dangers  from  within  arc  the  greatest  in  old  age  and  in  mSaxusj^ 
then  about  puberty  and  in  adolescence,  and  the  least  in  aduR  life»  ^  .  .  • 

"  714.  The  diseases  occurring'  in  infancy  and  adult  life  are  more  aoute  in 
their  character,  but  in  'this  former  they  are  asthenic,  and  in  the  bitter  sthenic, 
whilst  those  wliidh  oaour  in  adolescence  a!iid  old  hge  are  dbrbmc.  '  *  - 

'-  715..  Old  age  is  establiahed  in.  cbikihQpd,.bit  manhood  k  adoleso^nee. 

"7).0.  In . adult  l4fe^he.<d4u^er  froicinuiritioo:  >is^remv€ELoe8S,'b«t!sn  M 
age,  adolesceuce,  and  infancy,  fron^  Aefcc^. . ,      .  .    :        -  ^.,  •     ...    ,"     ... 

"717.  In  infancy  there  is  the  grca^est^  in  p^iiljdlippd.a.lei^s  lapdpunt  of  dan- 
ger from  an  crronebus  dietary,  wliilst  in  aduli  lifb  there  is.  tha>  greatest  tole- 
rance.of  such  ert-ord."  (ppi.  328-29.y  '     ''■  '    '" 

His  remarks  applicable  to  hef^thi  and  disease  wlucb.follow*  tbis  sum- 
mary and  complete  the  ninth  chapter  ara^  eaicellent^  itnbb:  as^  we  can 
adopt  almost  entirely  in  aa  upqualified  maimer^  audi  with  tiifi  finn 
persuasion  that  were  the  rules  tbqyiacnt^le  ^^^wiad  9ut  in  pxadaoe^ 
the  minimum  of  sickness  and  mprtaU^y,  tha  inaximam  ^.  faeaUk  aftd 
longevity,  woiild  bq  tb^  lot.  ai^d,rewardi. of  .sopialmw,        ' 

The  three  last  ^cbaptei^,.  on  tbe  Cycle.of  tlie  Gfinerationa  :of  Ma%  are 
of  the  highest  interest,  DotkijrQm  thc^, nature  of.  the*  aoljeofe-aiiil  iiie 
manner  of  its  treatment.,  The  main  aqg^nieiit, of  tbe. author  isi  that 
whilst  tbe  constitution  and  powers,  pf  man  h^ve/ i:^aLfiined  mactitba 
same  fi'om  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time^'  yet  they  bare  fivm 
time  to  time  beep  8ut)ject;  to  slight  variations^^flu&aad  reAuJEr^^-otie 
while  running  an  acute  coui^  distinguished  Ipr- at<eDgth>>aiiotlm', 
the  opposite^  distinguished  for  debility^  aa  witnessed  in  the  risa,  piio- 
gress^  and  decline  of  a,  natiou.  He  thinks  we  bare  .evidenoe  of  Hm 
even  in  our  own  times — a  change  *'  wbicb  has  ocourred  so  suddenly 
that  men  of  forty  years  old  can  bear  witness  to  it  j**  and  hence  lie 
argues,  *'we  find  a  probability  that  similar  changes  affecting  tbe 
general  character  of  diseases  may  have  occurred  a  thousand  times  in 
the  world's  history."  Whilst  we  can  give  our  evidence  to  the  latter, 
the  record  of  history,  we  have  our  doubts  about  the  former — the 
opinion  of  the  day.  We  cannot  say  that  our  e3q)erienoe,  wbidi  extends 
somewhat  beyond  forty  years,  is  favourable  to  the  conclusion  at  which 
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tbe  antbor  has  arrived.  That  classes  of  the  population,  such  as  those 
whose  habits  have  undergone  a  change,  and  their  diet  altered,  may 
have  had  their  constitutions  affected  thereby,  it  is  easy  to  conceive. 
The  artificers  in  our  manufactories,  for  instance,  but  not  the  great 
majority  of  the  people;  those  whose  diet  and  habits  have  continued 
much  the  same. 

Dr.  Smith,  in  arguing  tbe  question,  passes  in  review  the  epidemics 
which  have  occurred,  in  rapid  sequence  during  the  period,  and  the 
changes  which  he  believes  have  taken  place  in  the  habits,  wants, 
and  dangers  of  society,  adducing  them  in  evidence  of  his  proposition. 
His  account  of  these  is  well  given,  and  is  deserving  of  attention,  yet 
we  do  not  consider  his  evidence  as  altogether  convincing.  As  to 
epidemics,  such  as  cholera,  yellow  fever,  influenza,  inasmuch  as  they 
attack  the  strong  as  well  as  feeble,  and  their  invasion  is  sudden  and 
unexpected;  inasmuch,  further,  as  their  origin  is  obscure,  and  not  yet 
brought  within  the  limits  of  science,  we  attach  but  little  importance 
to  them  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  And,  as  regards  the  changes 
be  refers  to,  the  influence  of  these,  as  already  stated,  we  believe  to  be 
partial  Amongst  the  opulent  class,  amongst  the  students  at  our 
universities,  amongst  the  boys  at  our  public  schools,  little  alteration 
has  been  made  in  dietary  during  the  last  half  century ;  and  in  the 
individaak  belonging  to  them,  whether  in  adolescence,  early  manhood, 
or  mature  age,  we  are  of  opinion  there  is  not  less  in«  xnim  than  hereto- 
fore ;  and,  with  one  exception — ^that  of  there  being  less  gout  in  those 
of  mature  age  than  in  past  times — the  diseases  to  which  they  are 
subject^  both  in  kind  and  character,  are  little  different.  The  like 
remark,  we  think,  applies  to  the  men  of  our  army  and  navy,  in  whom, 
if  there  be  a  difiference>  we  are  of  opinion  it  is  in  favour  of  the  present 
generation,  and  this  owing  to  improved  sanitary  measures;  in  the 
navy,  to  a  more  wholesome  and  strengthening  ration;  in  the  army,  to 
better  qoaiters,  and  other  improvements  affecting  dress,  diet  (this  still 
not  what  it  ought  to  be),  and  discipline  and  treatment.  Much 
emphasis  is  laid  by  tho86  who,  with  Dr.  Smith,  are  of  persuasion  that 
the  ooBstitutioii  of  th^  people  tioW  is  kwer  than  it  was  in  vis  vita,  and 
more  prone  to  disease  of  th^  asthenic  than  of  tbe  sthenic  kind,  founded 
ohiefly  on  tbe  aheration  that  has  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  treating 
disease,  and  eqpeoiSaUy  in  th^  great  disuse  of  the  lancet  and  of  the  anti- 
phlogistic {^mi^  and  to  the  greater  trust  that  is  now  placed  in  stimulants 
and  the  invigorating  system.  This  portion  of  the  argument,  with  all 
doe  deference,  we  cannot  hold  to  be  strong,  keeping  in  mind  how  in  all 
ages  medical  practice-  has  been  influenced  by  doctrine,  and  how  the 
great  majority  of  practitioiiers  follow  the  lead  of  a  few — ^the  autho- 
rities in  Hie  profesfidon.  To  state  a  few  examples,  do  we  not  remember 
how  purgatives  beeame  the  vogue  after  having  been  advocated  by 
Hamilton,  bkie  pill  after  its  laudation  by  Abemethy,  the  local  ab- 
straction  of  blood  after  its  commendation  in  gastric  fever  by  Brous- 
sais  %  Do  we  not  remember  how  long  the  stimulating  plan  of  treat« 
ment,  on  Brunonian  prindples,  prevailed  in  Italy,  and  the  expectant 
plan  in  France!  nor  have  we  yet  forgotten  how  mercury  was  con- 
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sidered  as  the  nne  qua  nan  in  RTphUiB,  asiioealoated  by.  Joha  Houlcry 
to  the  mm  of  many  a  constitafciaD,  .and  ooodueiiig  to  many  a  fatal 
ifi^ie.  Speaking  from  ear  own  kaawtedg^  we  aee  aatiafied  tJiai  in 
many  aeate  dinaaacfl  years  ago  the  iaacet  was  used  too  freely,  and  e^ren 
in  some  chsooic  ones:  in  the  aoatOy^ mtah  as  pnenmonia  and  dysentfliy ; 
in  the  chronic,  such  as  diabetes  and  phthisis.  The  instanceg  we  levezt 
to  wero  witneaaad  in  our  hfi^pitals^  civil  and  military.  Man^  it  shoold 
never  be  fbi^tten,  is  a  most  hardy  animal,  and  is  capable  of  endniiiig 
mueh.  It  shoold  be  kept  in  DeooUeotion,  too,  that  whilst  theoe  are 
laudaiaree  temporis  acU,  there  is .  also  a  diqKnitLcm,  espedaUy  in 
aigomenty  to  aggcavate  existing  evils.  Dr.  Smith  alludes  to  tiie 
disgoaceful  overosowdiiq^  of  our  barranka^  in  some  of  whi<^,  he 
says,  speaking  fin»m  r^Kirt,  there  is  not  more  than  forty  or  fiffy  eobio 
feet  of  air  for  eadi  soldier,  and  that  the  air  is.  so  ofiluisive  that  the 
non-commissioned  officer  cannot  enter  it.  Una  is  veiy  bad,  allowisig 
even  for  a  little  exaggeration  as  rogacds  the  dd*eate.iwn^ao«>miBHiQaed 
officer,  onoe  a  private,  who  made  the  report;  yei  we  have  in-reeol* 
lection  when,  some,  forty  years  a@o,  barrack  accommodation  was  worse 
—-when,  for  instance,  three  or  four  men.had  to  sleep  in  one  bed  con- 
structed of  boards,  after  the  flan  of  a  gaard*reom.stretoher,  wstd  Uds 
in  Scotland ;  or  as  bad,  and  not  langer  ago»  when  in  the  West  Indies 
andin  Barbadoes,  sleeping  in  hammoeks,  there  was  as  macb  crowding 
as  between  decks  in.  a.  man-of-war.  Impsrfeet  as  our  barmohs  are  at 
present,  and  needing  improvements,  it  mnst,  we  think,  be  allowed  that 
they  were  onoe  worse,  and  that  during  i^  last  fifby  years,  owing  to 
the  uigency  of  medical  officers,  thefe  has  been  a^skyw  abatement  of 
their  evils. 

We  are  .^ad-  to  see  that  Dr.  Smith  does  not  adopt  the  noticm  that 
we  are  not  in^rength  and  build  of  bedy  equal  to  our  Withers.  And 
in  not  adopting  it,  we  think  he  wonkeno  his  aigoment — ^if  his  aigop 
m^it  be,  as  we  had  supposed-^that  the  ooiwtitatiDn  of  man  now  has 
less  of  vigour  than  formerly,,  and  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  resist  ad  vann 
infln^ices;  and  in  case  of  disease,  theprodact  of  theseinfluenees,  not 
so  well  fitted  to  bear  the  depleting  system.  If  we  havenot  read  him 
aright,  it  may  be,  from  our  attaching  to  the  term  sthenic  a  sense  not 
altogether  the  same  as  that  in  which  he  uses  it.  Our  notion  is  that  as 
it  implies  strength,  the  man  of  strength  will  be  most  subject  to  dinoaswn 
of  a  sthenic  kind,  and  viceverad.  The  man  whose  coastitati<m  is  any- 
wise enfeebled,  whether  by  exeeflses,  as  in  tiite  instance  of  the  drunkard, 
or  from  deficient  support,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  ^aunine-strieken 
wretch,  will  be  most  liable  to  disease  of  the  opposite  type;  the  meet 
perfect  health  and  the  purest  sthenic  e<mdition  being,  we  think,  as 
nearly  as  possiUe  correlati\*e8.  This,  too,  we  would  fisin  believe,  is 
the  opinion  of  the  author;  and  it  seems  implied  whtti  he^^eahsof 
the  changes  whidi  have  taken  place  in  Ireland  since  the  &miae; 
'< with  the  potato"  (he  says),  "the  Irishman  lived,  and  when  it  fiiiled 
he  died ;  but  since  that  period,  the  corn-crop  has  been  introdaeed,  and 
with  a  higher  kind  of  food  the  fever  and  the  scrofula  whteh.  perennially 
infested  the  country  have  nearly  passed  away,  and  now  we  find  both 
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a  better  organization  and  one  fax  less  liable  to  disease."  Tet,  we  may 
remark,  there  has  been  since  that  change,  with  an  improvement  as  to 
strength  and  health,  no  change  in  accordance  in  the  mode  of  treatment 
of  disease.  Tw^itj-fiye  years  ago,  venesection  was  there  largely  em- 
ployed, as  much  so  as  in  England ;  as  in  England,  it  has  there  gradually 
fiadlen  into  disuse,  and  now  it  is  almost  never  resorted  to.  This  we 
learn  from  a  friend  of  large  medical  experience  in  that  country,  and 
in  expressing  the  &ct  we  use  nearly  his  own  words. 

Many  other  passages  we  had  marked  for  comment,  but  we  must  pass 
them  by  for  want  of  time  and  space.  So  thoughtful  a  work  needs  to 
be  read  with  thought;  and  no  work  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  at 
least  of  recent  times,  deserves  more  and  will  better  repay  attenUon  in 
its  penual.  It  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  physiological  science,  especially  in  the  statistical  branch 
of  it,  comparing  the  results  it  brings  out  regarding  the  more  impor- 
tant vital  frinctions  with  those  whichformed  the  amount  of  knowledge  at 
no  very  distant  period.  It  was  in  the  first  year  of  the  last  century  that 
Martin  Lister-edited  the  'Statioa  Medicina' — a  work  alsoof  aphorisms 
— of  '  Sanctonns  Saactorius,*  of  which  he  said  '^  non  aliud  profecto 
inventum  in  medicina,  prseter  nnum  sanguinis  eircnitum  hole  compa- 
randum  est;"  that  discovery  to  which  he  refers  with  so  mndi  eulogy 
being  the  veiy  simple  and  dementary  one  that  the  body  sustains  a 
certain  loss  by  insensible  perspiration. 
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PART  SECOND. 


iStiliocprapjbical  IftecorH. 


Art.  I. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Uee  of  Hit  Ophthalmoaoope;  hemg 
iJie  Eaeay  for  ichtch  tJie  Jacksonian  Prize  in  the  Year  1859  uxts 
avxirded  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgecne  of  England,  By  J.  W. 
HuLKE,  F.RC.S.,  ko.— London,  1861. 

A  WORK  on  this  snbject  has  for  some  years  been  mnch  wanted,  both 
by  student  and  practitioner ;  tbe  essay  by  Bader  and  Roberts  in  this 
journal,  the  little  work  of  Mr.  Hogg,  and  yarions  papers  scattered  in 
the  periodicals,  could  not  be  considered  as  perfect  guides  to  the  use  of 
the  instrument,  nor  did  they  enable  the  pra<;^oner  to  survey  the  resutts 
of  its  use  arrived  at  by  others.  On  the  Continent  this  want  has  been 
pretty  well  supplied;  in  France,  by  the  clearly  and  elegantly  written 
lectures  of  Follin,  and  by  the  illustrated  worin  of  Ouerineau  and  Sichd ; 
in  Italy,  by  the  difiPiise  yet  interesting  treatise  of  Inaglino ;  in  (Germany, 
by  the  compilation  of  Zander,  the  grand  folios  of  Ruete  and  Ja^er, 
kci  in  many  respects  the  essay  on  this  subject  by  Liebreich^  pre* 
fixed  to  the  French  edition  of  Mackenzie,  remains  yet  undoubted^ 
the  best  in  any  language. 

Mr.  Hulke  has  undertaken  to  satisfy  this  want  in  England,  and  we 
may  at  once  say  that  we  believe  he  has  to  a  considerable  extent  suc- 
ceeded. His  work  is  divided  into  three  portions :  the  first  treats  on 
the  ophthalmoscope  as  an  optical  instrument,  gives  a  description  of 
some  of  the  more  useful  forms  of  apparatus,  and  a  few  remarks  on 
their  management.  We  think  a  few  words  on  the  real  and  apparent 
magnitude  of  the  various  parts  examined  would  have  been  useful,  Uie  two 
being  almost  always  confounded ;  thus,  in  the  description  of  cases  we 
offcen  find  it  noted  that  the  optic  papilla  was  very  large  or  very  small, 
without  the  slightest  proof  of  the  real  existence  of  any  such  state. 
Again,  the  sul^ect  of  oblique  illumination  deserved  to  have  been 
treated  at  greater  length,  as  by  its  means  the  cornea,  iris,  lens,  and 
even  the  anterior  portion  of  the  vitreous  body,  may  be  moat  advan- 
tageously examined;  for  these  parts  the  ophthalmoscope  furnishes  a 
useful,  yet  quite  subordinate,  method  of  examination.  We  do  not 
find  the  powers  of  the  lenses  most  generally  useful  anywhere  stated. 

The  second  portion  describes  "  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  of 
the  healthy  ocular  structures^"  and  will  prove  a  very  valuable  aid  to 
the  beginner  in  studying  what  is  and  what  is  not  morbid. 

The  third  portion  treats  on  ^^  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  of 
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diseased  structures  and  congenital  imperfections."  Althougli  without 
exception  admirable  so  &r  as  it  goes,  we  think  this  portion  might 
have  been  much  extended  with  advantage;  and,  at  all  events,  refer- 
ences to  where  longer  descriptions  might  be  found  would  have  much 
increased  its  value  without  augmenting  the  size  of  the  book. 

It  is  printed  on  good  paper,  in  a  clear  and  rather  large  type,  and  is 
illustrated  by  four  plates  containing  nine  coloured  figures,  and  a 
number  of  woodcuts.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  work  will  ma- 
terially aid  in  diffusing  a  correct  knowledge  of  this  subject  in  England : 
the  student  may  fully  rely  on  what  he  finds  there,  and  the  author  has 
shown  that  he  himself  possesses  a  very  excellent  acquaintance  with 
this  branch  of  ophthalmic  science.  We  heartily  recommend  this 
work  to  all  who  may  wish  to  study  this  portion  6t  our  medical  art. 


Abt.  IL—Das  Schrdg-VerengU  B^dlm  ^nm  S^Um  dtt  WhstHfie  wid 
Fr<Kciai  fuffih  dem  Qeg^fiwUrtigen  Sta^  der  If w^eiwe^^  Yon  Dr, 
A.  E.  SucoK  Thoj^as. — Leaden,  1861.  ,  . 

Th^  fdoig  Ohli^i'Ovakk, .  I^y  t)r.  S.  Ttom^s.  •      , 

Be.  SiicoK  (Choice,  the  t  d^ttugui^h^d  IVo^essov  of  Hidwiiery  at 
Leyden^  has  Jtero  presmite^  us  wilk  the  meat  ekibcMrate  land.  the  mo^t 
valuable'  descript^ia  of  ithisi  remarkable*  fbrm^of,  pelvic,  distortion 
which  haa  api^eaved ;  sinee^  the  great  work  of  Nai^la  The  author 
informs  US|  that  he  was  led  to  investigate  the  siibject  fully  owing  to 
the  interest  excited  in;  his  mind  by  the  ooc^erence  of  two  cases  in  his 
own  practice.  His  reseureheSy  embra<akig  not  only  his  own  experience 
but  also  an  analysis  of  all  ^e  cases  recorded  la  literature  or  preserved 
in  museume^  must  be  regarded,  in  one  ^euse  at  least,  as  ooQiplete. 
An  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work  may  be  formed  by  the  following 
sketch  of  its  arrangem^it  and  oentents.  The  fir^t  part  is  devoted  to 
the  methodical  desoriptiop  of  th^  specimens  of  distort^  pelvis.  The 
second  part  djscmsses  thet  geneiial  questions  of  pathology  and  treat- 
loent.  Hia  classification  of  the  pcdres.  described  is  distributed  under 
the  foUowing  heads :— ^ 

1*  The  <>bUqn^vale  pelves  which  ^ready  existed  an  anatomical  col- 
lections in  1839,-  and  remained  unknown  to  Haegele*  Of  these  he 
describes  eight. 

2*  The  obliqud-ovate  pelves  which  w«re  observed  aftei^  the  publica- 
tion of  Naegele's  monog^ph.  Of  these  the  author  has  collected 
thirteen  examples.  8o  that  we  have  21  un<^bted  cases  to  add  to 
the  29  collected  by  Naegde. 

3.  Pel ves  which  were  oonadered  to  be  obliqud-ovate  during  life, 
and  which  i^paxently  belong  to  this  kind.  Two  cases  only  are  re- 
lated— ^namely,  one  la^  Hayn  (1852^,  and  one  by  Hohl  (1856). 

4.  Pelves  which  without  foua(ULtion  have  been  esteemed  to  be 
obliqud-ovate,  or  of  which  it  is  unproved,  or  partly  improbable,  that 
they  belong  to  this  kind.  Eight  casea^  including  Professor  Meig's,  two 
by  Yon  Ritgen,  and  others,  are  referred  to  this  head. 

<5.  Other  pelveiB^  which  through  vicious  form  of  the  sacrum  or  other 
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mnmmj  «v6  4e£omed,  rwmnliUng  tbe  oUt^u^fOTftte  pihpii%,  but  wkaok 
poMMB  a  nozmal  ilioHUMml  acdciilatioD.  Thoee  pehiei  of  tiaa  dBBMi|i> 
tion  «re  leoaidedL 

In  the  seoQBd  p«ct^  the  FrofiMwr  cornidem  the  qniii«&>of  ISft^pele 
as  to  the  fisaqnonqr  of  the  defiMDmiig^  Aaraming  the  ei«i{dete  fiiMUL 
of  one  aide  of  the  laenom  inthi  the  ee  iB&omiiitttw%  ae  ai^-  bbmijUjI 
ehtcaoter  of  the  obU<|ii^ov«fee  pelfa%  he  then  liinnnwwfi  the  mailn  or 
modes  in  which  this  pdmaiy  anoh jlosia  nay  originate. 

Be^KTiDg  to  the  oontroveray  which  aeoee  at  to  Iftaykfa  thecgy  of 
the  origin  of  the  diateit&on  in  a  vioe  of  original,  oaiifr— mieen,  Jh. 
Thonaa okflttfies' the- 50  Inown  casea  in  a  manner  to-teat  thu»  ao^ 
enmoj of  thiadectribSy  andto illnnliiate. the ^rariona caiaw whadt nagr 
lead  to  the  ddbmuty* 

Thus  there  are,  in  the  first  place,  cases  in  which  it  was  known 
that  the  patients  had  suffered  in  childhood,  or  before  the  anchy- 
lasia  waa  hnowB^  fioM  difliww  of  Ite  pslvie  boneft  fifo'  tsitea  nme 
oasiB  of  this  dmsjipliien  ftem  BetMhler,  Hqoi,  Fisbbr^  Ton  Bitgen, 
8.  l%omas,  Yon  Hoist,  RossMit,  Binebir,  and  Oeoker; 

Secondly,  there  are  CMsa-in  whieh  a  fiactunaof  theoapulni  exiska 
on  the  same  side  aa  the  anahykiii^  iidiidi.  waa  ^eonsidemd'  aa  the 
caose  of  the  aneaaalgf;.  Of  ^bem,  he  oitn  two-  oases  ftiMn  Otto  and 
TiMnbli 

Hiinili^  these  aoe  esses  with.trifies^f  peciestitai  oreaostoria  <»i  the 
hip4M8ia.    Three  aie  oited  from  libf^g^e  and  YoigteL 

Fonrthly,  the  oases  of  oojaarthxiti%  of  whieh  there  am  five  axaaiples 
fbfond  in  Naegele^  Sasidifort,  and  Dsdjwil 

Fifthly,  thm  ave  oaass  erhihiting  no  msidae  e£  disevs^  boi  4ie 
hiaUuy  o£  whioh  is  imperfeot*.  Of  this  elasa  aos  maiif  of  Na<yilr>- 
Martin,  NieheCy  and^  Bi0tels». 

Sixthly,  theaaare  oases  in  whioh  there  aas  no  TMthJe  marirs  of  bea»- 
disease.. 

Thomas  addathe  desoripiicm  of  the  peltes  of  twoehSdmnochihataiig 
8Mh  diseases^  the  itio»8sowd  artiMilatiisit  aa^  .had>  thsy  lisadi  would 
have  terminated  in  obliqa^yate  distortion. 

He  giyes  the  following  sogpnaty  of  hia  eoael!wiens>**' 

1.  In  every  obliqndtoiwte  peM%  <te  juMhjloflia*iB  tAia  pamai|f  ab- 
normality, and  is  an  acquired  evil 

2.  Inflammation,  oft  the  ilin  ssensi  josofe  is  neesssHRf  4o  fHRxhHe 
aodi^fdeais. 

3>  This  iaflamiaeifcieg  may  ansa  s»  any  age^  epenttariiyfatsiiifc 
4.  The  inflammation  may  arise  from  an  jntefiwl  eaoieyimawly  in 
the  join<^  or  it  may  arias  ^m' a  tnmmatie  lesion  eoctendhig  fram-nsji^* 


5,  The  soicIqrlOBis  brings  abont  an.  atrophy  and  atOontHMtionofi  the 
ahnoimally  nnUed  banes. 

6#  The  easlier  the.anchyleBi%  the  more  eomplete  is  the 

7k  The  d^Mt.of  the  alaof  the  saenoa  in  casss  in  winch  the  aa^ 
losb  arose  early,  is  only  appaoent* 

8*  I£the  aiMdiyloais  arises  after  puberty,  and  the  pelmo  bonea  have 
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aAqniied  full  gxowCfa,  thea.only  a  iffxinkliDg  of  the  jae^^hboiariiigiboMa 
iiobaerved. 

9.  This- bane-atropby  ia  aiimkr  to  timt  wiiioh.is  obnerved  in  an- 
chjloflis  of  moveable  bones. 

10.  After  healing  of  the  primaxy  disease  which  led  to  anchylosis, 
the  traces  of  the  original  joint  are  so  completely  lost  that  a  super- 
ficial examination  might  deceive,  and  section  only  can  dear  up  the 


1 1.  The  lemaining  deformities  beyond  the  anchylosis — as  the  obli- 
quity and  nanrowing  of  the  pelvic  canal,  the  fattening  of  the  pelvic 
vrall,  the  smdlness  of  the  greater  ischiatb  notch,  the  scoliotic  bend  of 
the  lumbar  verteilMrBB,  ko, — are  secondary,  and  must  be  referred  partly 
to  atrophy  of  bones,  partly  to  unequal  pressure  from  disturbance  of 
the  equilibrium  of  the  body. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  deformity,  the  ProfesBOV  says,  is  not  difficult 
if  the  characters  of  it  are  present  to  the  mind  of  the  obstetrician. 
The  distortion  may  be  inferred  wheait  is  dbvious  that  labour  is  re- 
tarded mechanically,  aUhxniighihe pronunUory  oannot  he  reached;  when 
the^two  crests  of  the  ilia  are  not  in  the  same  honxontal  level,  and 
neither  scoliosis  ner  anomalies'of  the  lower  extremities  are  present ; 
when  the  two  postmor  superior  i^ines  of  \hb  ilia  are  unequally  dis- 
tant from  the  crista  sacralis ;  when  there  are  scais  near  the  posterior 
snpericHr  spines  of.  the  ilia ;  when  the  hiatoiy  teaches  that  inguries  of 
the  pelvis  have  been  sustained. 

^th  regard  to  the  influence  on  labom^  the  deformity  is  very  un- 
fiivoiurable.  Natural  delivery  is  probable-only  whan  the  child  is  small 
and  the  deformity  not  great.  Breeeh-presentation  is  more  fovourahle  for 
the  mothei^  less  so  for  the^child.  In  head,  aain  .breech  cases,  the  posi- 
tion with  the  back  to  the  flattened  side  of  the  pelvis  and:forwards  is 
^le  most  fovonrable. 

The  rules  of  treatment  flow  from  the  foregoing  considerations. 
The  forceps  will  be  necessary  if  the  deformity  is  not  great,  and  the 
child's  head  smalL  In  .many  casea  peffoxatioa  or.  eephalotrqp^  will 
be  required,  or  the  GffiB«cean.seetbn,«if  the^  child  is>a]ive!,  even  in 
caaes  of  modesate .  deformii^*  Turning  is  never  indicated  on  the 
groAnd  of  the  form,  ofitbe  pelvis. akne^  but. may  fas  oalled.for  in 
certain  complications  of  labour.  If  possible,  ail  these  operations 
sbevld  be  nutisipatsd  by  tbedndMliaa^labeaB. 

This  admirable  work  oooehides  wiUi  a  tabidar  view  of'  the  histoivf > 
gsBsraL  and  partarient,  of  stt  >the  easse;  and'is^iQiifltwted  by  weU- 
egectttedfflgWMSief  obliqul-oiwte  peb«to  It  leaipesi  in  short,  havdly 
ttiylfatngr  tobe  dcsind.  Tbelabeur  and  pnrfonnd' obstetric.  JfiiotiiPk 
ladge  dispkjml  reAeot^e-inghest  credit  upenitfae  Leyden\pK>fe 
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Abt.  IIL — Compendiwn  of  ffuman  HiMogy.  By  C.  Mobxl,  Fto- 
fessor  Agr€gi  ^  la  Faculty  de  H^decino  de  Strasbourg.  lUoatrated 
by  28  Plates.  Translated  and  edited  by  W.  H.  Yah  Bubev,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  New  York. — 1861.    pp.  207. 

The  American  editor,  apologizing  for  the  scantiness  of  original  labour 
in  his  own  young  and  busy  country  on  the  ground  that  workers  are 
of  necessity  too  much  engaged  in  active  and  practical  duties,  has  given 
in  his  preface  good  reasons  for  his  reproducing  this  book  from  the 
French.  To  the  ''  excellence  and  fidelity**  of  its  plates,  and  the  clear 
and  concise  manner  in  which  the  minute  anatomy  of  tissues  is  por- 
trayed in  this  work,  we  can  bear  witness.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  state  that  we  know  of  no  illustiutions  in  which  the  appropriate 
character  of  the  various  objects  considered  is  more  closely  and  more 
finely  rendered.  The  text  descriptive  of  the  plates  is  simple  and 
intelligible,  and  accompanied  by  occasional  observations  by  the  editor. 


Art.  IY. — An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Human  An€Uomy,  By  Josxph 
Leidt,  M.D.y  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  University  of  Pennayl- 
YSMiA.— Philadelphia,  1861.     pp.  663. 

This  work  is  very  copiously  adorned  by  illustrations,  the  majority  of 
which  are  acknowledged  as  having  been  borrowed  from  other 
sources.  Some  originid  ones  by  Dr.*  H.  D.  Schmidt,  are  graphic 
and  quite  new.  An  introduction  treats  very  briefly  of  elementary 
structures  and  principles,  and  the  description  of  each  anatomical 
system  is  prefaced  by  an  examination  of  the  microscopical  characters 
of  the  structures  composing  it.  A  series  of  notes  at  the  foot  of  the 
pages  contains  a  list  of  synonyms  of  terms  and  designations  used  in 
the  various  descriptions  of  parts. 


Abt.  Y.  — -ii  Manual  cf  Chemistry ,  Deseriptitfe  and  Theoretical 
By  WiLUAM  Oi>LiKO,  M.B.,  F.RS.,  Fellow  of  t^e  Boyal  College 
of  Physicians,  Secretary  to  the  Chemical  Society,  and  Professor  of 
Practical  Chemistry  at  Guy's  Hospital    Part  L — London,  1861. 

Pbofessob  Odung  has  at  last  given  us  an  instalment  of  hia  long* 
expected  work.  The  author  is  the  most  lamest  and  briUiaAt  expositor 
of  the  XJnitaiy  Notation  ampng  English  chemists:  his  extensive 
reading,  his  ingenuity  in  conjecture,  and  his  happy  facility  ia  per* 
ceiving  the  various  relationships  of  chemical  compounds,  thoroughly 
qualify  him  for  the  important'  task  which  he  hias  undertaken.  A 
Manual  of  General  Chemistry,  in  which  the  views  originally  pro- 
pounded by  Laurent  and  Gerhardt  should  be  deariy  di^layed  with 
their  recent  developments^  was  greatly  needed.  Many  pr^essora  and 
teachers  now  advocate  the  newer  and  more  consistent  ohemieal  doc- 
trines, and  have  consequently  felt  the  want  of  suitable  hocks  of  reference 
and  manuals  of  practice  for  the  use  of  their  pupils.    So  &r  as  regards 
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instmotion  in  analjrsis,  this  want  has  been  supplied  by  two  hand- 
books,  the  laiger  of  these,  by  Messrs.  Northcote  and  Church,  being 
the  first  original  work  in  the  Unitary  Notation  published  in  this 
country;  and  the  other,  by  Mr.  Oonington,  being  an  adaptation  from 
the  Gcoman  of  Prof.  Will.  In  the  use  of  such  special  works  as  these, 
Pro£  Odling's  treatise  will  form  a  necessary  adjunct,  as  a  store  of  the 
most  important  fiicts  and  phenomena  of  chemistry,  and  as  a  systematic 
and  sati^actoiy  exposition  of  its  laws. 

The  present  manual  differs  from  others  not  only  in  the  adoption  of 
the  unitary  notation,  but  in  the  order  in  which  the  contents  of  the 
work  are  arranged.  This  plan,  which  has  been  carried  out  so  &r  as 
regards  carbon-compounds  by  Prof.  Kekul6,  in  his '  Organic  Chemistry,* 
may  l>e  briefly  characterized  as  follows.  Hydrogen  is  regarded  as  the 
typical  element,  non-metallic  bodies  and  metals  being  described  in 
succession,  acooitling  to  their  more  or  less  complicated  rdations  to  that 
type.  Thus,  after  a  few  pages  devoted  to  ''  General  Considerations,** 
the  distribution,  preparation,  properties,  and  relations  of  hydrogen  are 
clearly  discussed,  and  then  the  '^  monhydric**  elements  are  treated  in  a 
similar  manner.  Among  the  non-metals  (to  which  alone  Part  I.  is 
doToted),  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine  belong  to  this  class. 
When  various  facts  relating  to  the  distribution,  preparation,  general 
properties,  and  substitutions  of  chlorine  have  been  detailed,  we  find 
chlorhydric  acid,  chlorides^  and  the  numerous  oxides  and  oxygen 
acids  of  chlorine,  similarly  treated;  and  so  also  with  bromine,  iodine, 
and  fluorine,  the  congeners  of  chlorine.  After  the  description  of  the 
most  important  compounds  of  these  four  elements,  a  brief  but  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  instructive  summary  is  given  of  their  most 
conspicuous  relations  to  one  another*  We  then  pass  on  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  dihydric  elements,  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tel- 
lurium, the  remainder  of  the  volume  describing  the  '^  Nitrogen  Groui),'* 
or  trihydric  elements,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenici  antimony,  and 
bismuth. 

The  advantages  arising  from  the  employment  of  the  unitary  nota- 
tion are  very  conspicuous  in  the  volume  before  us.  Many  substances 
whose  chemical  rdations  seemed  doubtful  before,  now  take  their  places 
in  recognised  series,  filling  up  gaps  therein.  Other  bodies,  whose  origin 
or  reactions  were  clear  enough,  but  whose  position  and  formula  were 
doubtful  when  simply  expressed  according  to  the  unitary  notation, 
come  immediately  into  harmonious  relations  with  allied  substances. 
Dr.  Odling  has  Seized  every  opportunity  of  unfolding  the  new  views, 
and  has  succeeded  in  clearing  away  many  anomalies  hj  his  suggestions 
and  experiments.  He  pomts  out  the  chief  features  characteristic  of 
his  work  in  the  following  words : 

"  As  a  rule,  the  atomic  weights  selected  for  volatile  elements  represent  single 
volomes,  and  those  for  volatite  compounds  double  volumes,  of  their  respective 
gases  or  vapours. 

•*  The  great  majority  of  compound  bodies  are  expressed  as  unitary  molecules, 
by  unitary  formulie,  instead  of  by  additive,  or,  as  thev  are  commonly  called, 
rational  formuke.  Throughout,  ^e  algebraic  sign  of  addition  is  never  used  to 
express  combination. 
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"The  ecHiiTaleiit  notation,  bj  meaooa  of  dadiee,  is  liece  employed  for  the 
purposes  of  elementary  teaching. 

"The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  more  than  ordinarily  systematic.  The 
mntnal  relations  of  the  elements  and  of  their  analo^us  compounds  are  largely 
dwelt  upon,  as  are  also  the  mntnal  relations  of  the  yanons^  heterologons 
compounds  of  the  same  element.  The  properties  of  classes  of  bodies,  ^o* 
iides»  oxidos^  snlpbates,  &a»  are  deBOiiboaintfa  greater  fidoeBs  tbanis  oostoaittT 
in  text-beokst 

"  The  compounds  of  mineral  and  organio  diemiatE7  axe  net  ooBBidfirod  apart 
in  separate  sections.  Moreover,  the  doctrines  of  secies^  types,  and  suhatitutums, 
are  applied  indiscriminately  to  both  branches  of  chemical  science." 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  fiedr  idea  of  the  pacnliar  mesiia  of  Peo£ 
Odling's  Manual  of  Chemiatiy  without  quoting  firom  mas;  pagea  of 
the  volume;  however,  a  few  illustrative  extracts,  containing  state- 
ments either  novel  or  striking,  may  induce  some  of  our  xeadea  to 
make  further  acquaintance  witn  the  original  work. 

Pages  1  to  30,  treating  of  general  consideratioBS,  oommenoft  with  an 
introduction  in  few  words  to  the  main  facts  concerning  the  mnnmoal 
relations  of  the  eLementa,  their  natural  grouping^  and  the  distinotions 
between  atoms  and  mdeonlea..  The  important  doctrine  of  equivalent 
substitution  is  taught  at  greater  length  Adopting,  hydrogen  aa  the 
standard  of  atomic  weight  and  of  specific  gravity,. it  is  also  made  the 
standard  of  equivalency  or  interchangeable  value.  Any  radicle,  simple 
or  compound,  capable  of  entering  into  the  place  previouafy  ocd^ned  by 
hydrogen  in  a  body,  is  named  mon-,  di-,  or  tri-hydric,  acoording  to 
the  number  of  a^ioma  of  hydrogen  which  one  atom  of  it  can  displace;, 
various  degrees  of  equivalency  being  marked  .by  daahes  plaoed  over  the 
left  hand  of  the  symbol.  Thus,  the  relations  to  h^drogi^  of  the  &nr 
great  typical  compounds,  hydrochloric  acid  HCl,  water  H^O,  ammfmia 
H^,  and  marsh-gas  H^C  (eachibrmula  representing  the  condoDisation 
to  two  volumes  of  two^  three,  four,  and  five  volumes  respectively),  may 
be  clearly  seen  in  this  table,  given  on  p.  17 : 


Frot-eqairalait 
radicles. 


Bi-egoiTaleiil 
radleles* 


Ter-eqcriTElait 
radides. 


Tetr-eqoiTalflBl 
radielct. 


HC1-H=C1' 
Chlorine. 

Enthrzene. 

Amidogen. 

H4G-H=H.C' 

Methyl 


Oxygen. 
Imidogen. 


Nitrogen. 
Formyi. 


C^obon. 


Here  the  &ct  is  displayed  very  deariy  that  ''  the.  eqnivaleDCjr  of 
the  radicle  increases,  by  one  unit  for  everj^  atom  of  IqQdnqB^  ^ 
stracted." 

The  auUior  dbowe  (p.  liB):hoW)  by  an.enlargement  of  tiie  ides  of 
"doul^e  deeompoaitiop,**  most  chemacal  chaxq(e8y.  such  aa  tha  direct 
tmieii  of  two  eksumte^  the  substitution  of  one  dement  fiur  anoUier, 
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tbe  breddagtip  of  a  oempoiUMl  into  its  ^maDtii^  and.  the  Mberaftion  of 
a  snisie  elemiflit  im  the  ist%  alata,.  mi^  be  sefenncl  to  thtB  pmoess. 
This  genendiBBbian,  thongk  Bot  onghia%  pointBd  oat  b^  Prof.  Odling, 
is  explained  fay  liini'  imy  luoidly  in  the  nmneRMU  paitionlar  oases 
which  he  has  occasion  to  describe.  The  doctrine  of  organic  radicles, 
bodke  which  may  or  may  not  have  an  actnal  existence  apart  from  the 
componnds  into  which  they  enter,  but  which  can  be  transferred  to 
other  componnds,  is  explained  in  all  its  phases,  and  its  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  doctrine  of  donble  decomposition  pomted'  ont 

We  meet  throughout  the  book  with  such  tabular  riews  of  related 
compounds  as  tiie  Mlewing-: 

"The  acids  and  potaasinm  salts  of  chlorine:. 
Chlorhydric  acid     .    .    HCl        -   •    .    KCI        Chloride. 


Hypoct^orous  add 
Chloroos  acid  • 
Cliloric  acid  .  . 
Perchloric  acid  . 


HCIO 
HaOj 
HCIO. 
HCIO4 


KCIO  Hypochlorite. 

XaOj  Chlorite. 

KCIO.  Chlorate. 

KCIO^  Perdiloratc.**(p.51.) 


Again,  the  relation  of  the  anhydrides  to  the  acids  is  shown  by  the 
examples  given  b^ow,  wiiidi- we  have  collected  togetlier : 


Hypochloroiis  .    . 

loule 

SvlphorauB  ..   «.  • 
Sulpburie     ..  «    .. 
Pho^rfuMoeaB     •    .. 
Phosphoric  ^    .    .. 


Adda.  Anlijdridet. 

OTCKJ  -   H-0  =  CLO 
OTTO.    —  :]^0  =  IA 

HaSOj  —    HaO  :=  oOa 

]£S0.  -    H,0=r80, 

m^g  -  8H,0  =  E,0, 

2H^0.  -  3HP  =  PA 


The  foUowing  lists  comprise  a  ftw  of  the  oofliMunds  hitherto 
regarded  as  in  some  degree  anomakms :  heve  and'  there  a  substance 
of  weU-Ascertained  position  is  inserted,  for  the  sake  >o^  comparison. 

K38OOOO  =  K5SO4     Potassium  sulphate. 

K388OOO  =  K^jOj  „        thiosulphate  (hyposulphite); 

Kjd'OSSB  ss'KjSg  ,9        pentnaulphide. 

Hete  sulphur  and  oxygen  appear  iuterohangeable. 

ne-  analogies  indicated  in  the  names  and  Airuiulip  asagned  in  the 
first  column  to  the  following*  bodies  are  interesting : 

CI2SO  Bichloride  of  thionyL 

CLSO2  Bichloride  of  sulphuryl. 

CINO  Chbiide  of  azotyl. 

ClNOj  Chloride  of  mtryl. 

O^Cl       Chbronitrous  gas. 

NO)CL      Ohlowmitric  gas. 

'T0)HS04 

(KO)HO     Nitrous  aeid. 
^0),0       Nikraus  anhydride. 


Sulphurous  chloraldehjd 
Nitric  chloralddiya  .. 


Sulphuric  chloraldehvi 
Nitrous  cfaionddehyd 


Chloride  of  asotyl 
BicMoride  of  asotyl 
itoid  sulphate  of  azotyl 
Hydrate  of  aaofyl. 
(kuteo^antyl    . 

13iBoiijl*diaiiiiBe 
SalpliMryMiMMnfr    ...  » 

Phospiiorous  ddoraldeliTd 
Phosphoric  triohlonddenyd . 


•    (80)"H4N|  Tfaionamide. 
..  (SO^'OS^NsSBliduuaide. 


PCI, 

pcije- 


triddorsldekird    PGl^S 


l^foMorideof  phosphorus. 
Omhkricte  of  pbo^oras. 
Soi^ihooUeride  of  phasphoias* 
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Abt.  Yl.—A  Manuid  of  At  Ditteaion  of  As  Human  Body.  B7 
LuTBBB  HoLonr,  F.B.C.B.,  AnistBDt-Surgeon  to,  and  Lectorer  at 
Anatomj  Kb,  St.  Sartholomev's  HoapitftL  Illiutnted  with  Biim»- 
rooB  wood  «iigniTing&.    Seoond  Edition.— 1681.     pp.  576. 

Is  tbia  edition  ranch  additional  nuterial  is  preiented  to  the  sLndeut, 
and  JOB/iy  parts  will  be  found  to  have  been  re-modelled.  The  illns- 
trationfi  would  donbtleaa  have  been  rendered  much  clearer  and  more 
eofiilf  and  quickly  notj^ntood  had  the;  been  oolouced ;  bat  then,  of 
course,  tbe  volnuie  would  have  been  more  coetly,  The  student  is 
i-ecommended  to  supply  the  omiaaian  by  lightly  tinting  tbe  arteries 
red,  the  veins  blue,  and  the  nei-ves  yellow.  The  foob-aotes  render  the 
work  more  valuable  by  the  frequent  allusionB  which  tbey  contain  to 
French  and  Oermaa  writers  on  the  subject. 

Axt.  VIL — On  "iSupportiMJrte  /'irMKbim."  By  Dr.  Ooult  HiwiTt 
London,  1861. 


IsthiapamphletDr.HewlttinYibeafaisobaMriOBlbi 
thefoandaiuDBoftliiit  good  old  rule  whiob  tells  ui  to  wipportthftpcn- 
nnum  in  lafcouF.     Theatithor  goes  lihraugli'hHtariE  iritfa 'coiuUenble 
method  and-fnlneMofTOquiiyybiit,Mit^ipeBi«loiw,  with  latfacnBUtmgtr 
prejaidica  in  favour  of  bu  own  ooQepptiana,appOs»d«^thtfyai«to  those 
o£tiieiniBofatwt«tricptMtitioners.'  For  wnnplc^'lM  4biiirt«s^  99)^ 
"  How  k  Duneto  be  imagined  thatipnadagf  the'Attr^llietUfonKanfa  Ww 
an  advantage  it  is  not  easy  to  explain-;  amA  tte  Tery  Ihdt  that  to  tnuy 
recent  writen  appear  to  agrae.inemisiderlitg  it  an  fldiwitage  abotrs 
bowlittie  thematic  has  bemiea^ttadied'by.tiniti."    Sbis  boer- 
taioly  notoompUmeBteiy'toeue'abMtiiiKBii. '  It  !■«  meMOvvr,  soieidaL 
To  argoe  that  aa  autluv  haa  not  stadJedasiibJMt^  beQaiue:bb!lufl  takn 
tiietHMldeto  writedown  his  ideas  opoU' it^  wouM  apply  to  tfaa 'writer 
of  this  pamphlet  as  veU  aa  to  those  whoM  opIttlMia  be  dtwtanet^     Dr. 
Hewitt  denies  the  &ct  that  SDj^ertJng  the  peiinnom'  by  prfls^g  it 
forwards,  at  all  tends  to  prevent  laceration.     Of  this,  eveiy  practi- 
tioner in  midwifery  has  the  mea[i«  of  Judgin 
A  thin  membrane,  put  upon  the  stretch  1 
easily  teara,  if  pressure  be  exerted  upon  one  1 
concave  pressure  outside  to  oppose  the  com 
— that  is,  "support  the  membrane,"  and  yoi 
tearing.     So  it  is  with  the  pcrinieum,  and  e' 
Btruotnre  is  composed  of  a  layer  of  mucoui 
skio,  having  an  abundance  of  very  loose  < 
elastic  tissue  between.  Now,  if  Dr.  Hewitt : 
the  effects  of  supporting  and  pressing  fori 
skin — he  will  see  that  by  so  doing,  we  draw, 
and  actually  bring  ioto  aid  of  the  stretche 
amount  of  elastic  membrane,  which  really 
which  the  head  must  pass.     The  skin  glid 

just  Bs  tbe  mucous  membrane  glides  forwards  &om  within,  pushed  by 
the  advauoiDg  head. 
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Dr.  Hewitt's  oonclanon  is  thai,  instead  of  supporting  the  perinfenm, 
when  this  stractare  is  rigid,  we  should  incise  it.  Undoubtedly  there  may 
be  cases  where  this  procedure  is  called  for;  but  experienced  practitioners 
will  probably,  for  some  time  to  come,  retain  the  opinion  that  in  a  iar 
greater  number  of  cases  ''  support*'  is  necessary,  or  at  least  desirable. 
That  it  affords  real  relief  and  a  sense  of  security  to  the  patient  cannot 
be  questioned,  and  this  is  a  presumptive  indication  in  its  favour  not 
to  be  despised. 

We  are  amongst  those  who  appreciate  highly  the  services  of  those 
who  occasionally  disturb  rooted  doctrines,  idling  up  rules  that  seem 
settled  by  custom  and  authority  for  re-investigatioiw  In  the  opusculum 
before  us.  Dr.  Hewitt  has  rendered  this  useful  service. 


Abt.  yin. — HouadiM  Medicine;  containing  a  familiar  Description 
of  Dieeaeee^  their  Nature,  Causes,  Symptoms,  TretUment,  ike.  ^c, 
adapted  for  Family  Use.  By  John  Gabdneb,  M.D.  of  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh. — London,  1861.    pp.  520, 

We  have  no  intention  of  following  the  author  of  this  work  in  the 
various  proofs  which  he  adduces  of  the  advisability  of  making  the 
public  more  or  less  acquainted  with  medical  facts  and  opinions.  Some 
reasons  assigned  are,  we  concede^  of  considerable  weight;  but  we  must 
ever  remember  that  a  spurious  acquaintance  with  disease  is  apt  to 
beget  a  flattering  sel^rellance  whi(^  may,  when  too  late^  discover  that 
the  time  has  already  passed  at  which  the  services  of  the  regular  medical 
attendant  might  have  been^  rendered  available. 

If  thmre  is  a  demand  for  such  works,  however,  the  better  they  are 
of  their  kind,  at  any  rate,  the  less  injurious  they  will  prove.  Dr. 
Gardner  has  apparently  attempted  with  success  to  put  sound  teaching 
into  a  popular  i^ape,  and  whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not  as  to  the 
necessity  of  certain  medical  reforms  which  he  would  initiate,  we  wil- 
lingly allow  that  his  work  is  very  readable  and  easily  to  be  understood, 
and  contains  much  valuable  information. 


Abt.  IX. — Observations  in  Clinical  Surgery.  By  James  Sthe,  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. — Edifi' 
burgh,  1861. 

Amr  contribution  to  surgical  literature  by  a  person  holding  the  emi- 
nent position  which  is  universally  accorded  to  Mr.  Syme,  must  be  an 
acquisition  to  the  whole  profession ;  but  the  present  volume  has  the 
additional  recommendation  that  besides  many  other  most  interesting 
questions,  which  want  of  space  only  compels  us  to  pass  over  on  the 
present  occasion,  it  illustrates  more  distinctly  than  any  previous  pro- 
duction that  startling  proposition  which  Mr.  Syme  recently  announced 
at  the  Boyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London,*  viz.,  that  the 
old  operation  for  aneurysm  might  with  propriety  be  substituted  for  the 
Hunterian  method  in  many  cases  in  which  the  latter  had  been  assumed  to 
be  the  onlyjustifiable  operative  proceeding.  Mr.  Syme's  present  volume 

*  See  Medloo-Chinirgical  Transactions,  rol.  zllii. 
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contains,  beaiciaB  the  ateooiint  of  the  oms  i^^Ated  in  hit  pap^  in  the 
<  Medioo-OhiitttgiMl  Trnmaetiona,*  i^icrt  ttotts  of  three  oilier  camm  in 
which  he  has  performed  the  old  opamiion  Jbr  anemym  with  SDeeoa. 
Of  theee  fomr  opevations  two  were  performed  in  the  aziUa,  one  in  ^ 
boltook,  and  one  at  the  root  of  the  neok — the  latter  probably  tiw 
holdeet  and  most  soeeemful  operation  which  has  been  performed  in 
modem  timet.  All  theae  operations  (like  all  those  which  Mr.  Byme 
has  given  to  the  public  in  thb  Tolume)  were  completely  aneoesBfoly  and 
this  remarkable  Buooeas  is  one  of  the  strengtat  foatnns  in  Mr.  Syme*8 
book.  Great  as  his  dexterity  in  operating  is  known  to  be^  a&d  aonnd 
as  we  may  allow  his  judgment,  Mr.  flyme  is  but  hnman,  and  canmit 
therefore  always  sooeeed;  nor  does  he  distinctly  assert  that  be  never 
operates  without  a  cure,  or  undertakes  any  coarse  of  treatment  which 
does  not  turn  out  as  he  wished.  Yet  from  reading  the  present  book 
a  tyro  would  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  cutting  for  the  stone,  ope- 
rating for  aneurysm,  splitting  open  the  perineum,  and  such  like  things, 
are  mere  trifles — made  dangerous  by  the  bungling  of  sui^geons  in 
other  places,  but  quite  innocuous  when  perform^  in  Edinbuigh. 
We  are  quite  sure  that  this  is  not  the  foot,  and  that  Mr.  Syme  does 
not  mean  to  represent  it  as  being  so.  He  has  done  and  said  enoii|^ 
to  convince  the  whole  world  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  expert  and 
most  suooeasful  surgeons  in  it;  and  if  now  he  desires  to  render  his 
great  experienoe  usdul  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  probable  dag- 
gers of  opposite  courses  of  treatment,  he  will  forgive  his  critics  (who 
claim  also  to  be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  his  hearty  admireca) 
for  remarking  that  diis  must  be  done,  not  \^  dwelling  exolunvely  om 
the  suocessfol  oases,  but  by  stating  foirly  and  frankly  the  result  c^  all 
the  cases.  If  the  necessary  materials  have  not  been  preoerved,  we 
have  nothing  to  say  against  aoeoaata^  sooh  as  this,  of  oases  which  have 
turned  out  luckily ;  but  let  us  remember  that  ihegF  give  us,  not  a 
judicial  summary,  but  an  ex  parte  statement  only — a  statement,  how- 
ever, of  the  higheet  interest,  and  which  no  one  can  read  without  both 
pleasure  and  profit.  In  particular,  we  would  commend  <mr  yoox^par 
readers  to  ponder  carefrdly  the  paragraphs  in  which  so  bold  an  inno- 
vator— as  Mr.  Syme  can  be  on  proper  occasion— expresses  the  c(»- 
tempt  which  he  feels  for  the  various  so-caUed  improvements  by  whidi 
some  of  our  oldest,  best,  and,  above  all,  simplest  operative  procedures 
are  now  made  complicated  and  often  abortive.  It  is  in  hydrocele  and 
lithotomy  that  Mr.  Syme  especially  notices  this  tendency,  but  he 
might  have  made  similar  observations  in  many  other  departments  of 
surgery  with  equal  truth.  '^The  fiddle&ddle  instructions,^  he  ai^ 
**that  emanate  from  some  schools  of  the  present  day,  not  only  for 
using  but  even  for  holding  a  knife,  sufficiently  denote  the  poverty  of 
intellect  whenoe  "they  proceed,  and  the  lowness  of  aspiration  to  whidL 
they  are  addressed."  If  there  was  nothing  else  in  tiie  book,  the 
Tigorous  defenee  which  he  has  given  of  the  old  lateral  opention  of 
Cheaelden,  and  his  decided  opinion  that  ^  the  various  proposals  -whidi 
have  been  suggested  for  its  improvement  are  so  many  steps  in  a  wrong 
direction,"  would  suffice,  in  our  judgment,  to  render  it  worii^  Hn 
serious  notice  of  every  practical  surgeon.    But  the  fow  points  we  have 
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giaiioed  at  can  oulj  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  a  book  whudi  ought  to  be 
read  and  corread  by  every  openating  saigeon,  and  whieh  only  the  pres- 
aoca  npon  our  qMce  prevents  us  from  noticing  at  sach.a.length  as  its 
importance  wonld  justify. 

Akt.  X, — On  Food.      By  Edwin  LAiraLESTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

London,  1861.  pp.  385. 
The  half  of  this  Tolume  comprises  lectures  delivered  by  the  author  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  :  the  remainder  consists  of  notes  pre- 
pared for  lectures  at  the  same  institution,  and  afiierwards  extended 
into  the  present  publication,  but  not  orally  delivered,  in  consequence 
of  the  course  having  been  discontinued.  The  public  rather  than  the 
profession  is  addressed,  but  as  the  author  informs  us  in  his  prefkce  that 
the  lectures  contain  also  the  substance  of  his  course  on  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics  at  the  St.  George's  School  of  Medicine,  and  of  a 
course  on  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  in  relation  to  the  Life  of  Man, 
delivered  at  the  Hoyal  Institution,  they  may  be  considered  to  possess 
higher  pretensions  than  those  of  a  merely  popular  treatise.  That 
such,  indeed,  is  the  case,  we  most  readOy  allow,  as  they  will  not  only 
instruct  the  unprofessional  reader,  but  will  also  not  fail  to  interest  the 
accomplished  practitioner.  On  those  ever  debateable  topios,  alcohol 
and  tobacco,  their  uses  and  abuses,  Dr.  Lankester  has  written  chapters 
remarkable  for  their  moderation  and  good  sense.  Amidst  so  much 
that  is  absurd  which  we  are  at  the  present  time  asked  to  believe,  it  is 
pleasant  to  meet  with  an  author  who,  carefully,  treading  the  maze  of 
chemical,  physiological,  and  other  perplexities  with  which  these  sub- 
jects have  been  fenced  around,  can  lead  his  readers  to  a  clear  and  safe 
conclusion  on  the  matter. 


Abt.  XL — The  IHieaeea  of  the  Prostate  ;  ^teir  FcUhologi/  and  Treat' 
menL    By  Henby  Thompson,  F.E.C.S. — London,  1861.    pp.  36/i. 

We  can  cordially  commend  this  volume  to  our  readers  as  a  most 
valuable  practical  and  scientific  treatise.  The  profession  is  mcdnly  in- 
debted to  the  institution  of  the  Jacksonian  Prize  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  for  the  possession  of  this  work.  In  1860  that  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Thompson  for  an  essay  on  '^The  Healthy  and  Morbid 
Ajiatomy  of  the  Prostate  Gland."  Prom  this  has  resulted  the  present 
comprehensive  treatise.  As  Mr.  Thompson's  writings  on  the  diseases 
of  the  prostate  have  been  previously  well  known,  we  shall,  we  believe, 
best  fulfil  our  obligations  of  regard  to  the  interests  of  our  readers, 
and  of  justice  to  the  author,  if  we  briefly  mention  those  points  which 
Mr.  Thompson  has  more  especially  advanced  by  his  own  investigations. 
These  are.  Firstly,  under  the  head  of  the  anatomy  of  the  prostate,  the 
assignmoit  of  the  "third**  or  "  middle  lobe'*  to  the  abnomud  history  of 
the  organ.  After  having  carefully  proseouted  numerous  dissections, 
Mr.  Thompson  cannot  find  in  healthy  bodies  below  fif^y  years  of  age 
any  formation  in  the  situation  described  capable  of  being  recognised  as  a 
third  or  middle  lobe.  There  exists,  the  author  states,  in  the  middle  line,  a 
median  or  commissural  portion  which  possesses  a  specific  character,  and 
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contains  a  largo  proportion  of  glandular  stractnre  disposing  it  to  enlarge- 
ment. Secondly,  the  analogy  between  enlargements  and  tumonrs  <^ 
the  prostate  and  those  of  the  uterus.  Thirdly,  the  causes  and  ^Ebcts 
of  enlarged  prostate,  with  its  treatment,  and  complication  with  stone 
in  the  bladder.  Fourthly,  researches  in  relation  to  malignant  and 
tubercular  disease  of  the  prostate.  Fifthly,  the  consideration  of  ^  the 
bar  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder.**  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the 
excellent  illustrations  that  accompany  this  volume.. 


Abt.  XII. — Principles  of  FoTendc  Medicine.  By  W.  A.  Gut,  MJB. 
Cantab.,  F.K.C.P.,  Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine  and  Physician 
to  King's  College,  Medical  Superintendent  of  Millbank  Prison. 
Second  Edition. — London,  1861.     pp.  534. 

Those  who  were  conversant  with  the  first  edition  of  this  work — and 
they  were  many,  besides  the  class  for  which  it  was  immediately  written 
— ^will  find  the  present  one  superior  in  several  respects.  The  arrange- 
ment remains  unaltered,  but  many  parts  which  permitted  it  have  b^ 
condensed,  and  references  and  illustrative  cases  have  been  shortened; 
thus  room  has  been  left  for  conaidend>]e  expansion  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  for  the  addition  of  many  valuable  woodcuts  and  microsco- 
pical designs.  Most  alteration  will  be  found  in  the  department  devoted 
to  toxicology ;  and  especially  is  this  the  case  in  connexion  with  the 
subject  of  *<TissTS.*'  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  subject-matter 
of  a  paper  by  the  author,  on  the  "  Producti<m  and  Identification  of 
Crystals  of  Arsenious  Acid  and  Crusts  of  Metallic  Arsenic,*'  whidi 
appeared  in  Vol.  I.  of  Scale's  'Archives  of  Medicine'  and  which  we 
remember  to  have  read  with  much  interest,  is  rendered  available  for 
the  purjposes  of  the  gen^eral  work.  In  connexion  with  tins  volume  by 
Dr.  Guy,  we  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Profession  to  two  papas 
by  the  same  author ;  these  are  lepriAts-^one,  on  the  Microscopical 
Characters  of  tbe  Ciystala  of  Arsenious  Acid,  from  the  *  Transactaons 
of  the.  Microscopical  Society ;'  the  other  (being  the  substance  of  part 
of  the  Croonian  Lectures  at  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians  for  1861) 
6x>9i  the  '  Pbax^Baceutical  JouraaL'  The.  latter  is  a  pap^  on  the 
Colour  T^fttA  for  Strychnia  and  the  Di^^nosis  of  the  Alkaloids^  and  is 
chiefly  devoted  to^  the  determination  of  the  four^foUowing  queries : — Ist 
The  beat  form  and  mode  of  application  of  the  colour-test.  2nd.  Of 
the  colour-test^  which  is  to  be  preferred  9  3rd.  Are  the  colour-tests, 
or  is  the  selected  test,  open  to  any  serious  objection  9  And  4th.  Is  it 
possible,  by  means  of  the  colour-tests,  or  by  any  suitable  modification 
of  them,  to  distinguish  the  alkaloids  iram  each  other  f  Two  elaborate 
Tables,  showing  the  comportment  of  the  numerous  alkaloids  with 
various  re-agents,  are  appended  in  reference  to  this  last  question.'^ 

•  W«  nndentind  that  U  hM  been  Dr.  Ouy'i  practice  for  lome  time  to  Olvftnte 
lilfl  leetoris  on  Fortaaio  Kedioine  by  mioroMoptoal  preparatlont  of  strychnia,  anenSe,  kc. 
ac,  coUected,  many  of  them  by  volatilization,  in  exceedingly  mlnate  henaetieaDy-anlcd 
tnbee ;  and  passed  round  to  hie  class,  accompanied  by  a  hand-microscope,  which  he  hts 
had  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
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Abt.  I. 

On  Marrktges  of  Cohsofnguinity,  By  Gilbert  W.  Child,  M.D.  Oxon, 
M.RC.P.;  Pliysiciaii  to  the  BadclifiTe  Infirmaiy,  Oxford,  and 
Consulting  Physician  to  the  Wamefonl  Lunatic  Asylum* 

It  is  in  a  time  {>i:e<«Biia0ntly  distrngmshed  for  soienftific  ptogress,  like 
the  present,  that  we  have  most  ne^  to-  review  the  reiUK>uiug  upon 
which  aecepted  oondusionff  are  based,  lest  in  using  the  latter  aa 
grounds  upon  which  to  advance  our  knowledge,  we  should  be  but 
misleading  oucselves  an^  others.  The  history  of  science,  and,  most 
of  all,  of  medical  and  hygienie  leience,  aboutds  with  ihstanoes  in 
which  progress  has  been  (^ydd  My  mistaking  hypothesis  for  fkct, 
and  buildmg  a  theory- upon  an  unwarranted  asstimption.  When 
something  of  this  kind  has  bsen  done/  when  an  opinion,  however  ill- 
founded,  baaonce  beoome  aceveditJed  or  orthodox,  it  is  wdnt  to  fom  part, 
as  it  were,  of  .the  very  minds  of  those  to  whonlk  it  has  been  taught,  4nd 
a  stronghold  of  prejudice  is  tiius  built  up  which  it  is  most  difficnlt  to 
overthrow,  but  whkh  must  be  overthrown  before  men*s  lAinds  are  in 
a  condition  fidi-ly  to  estimate  the  evidence  in  fitvour  of  any  other 
view  of  the  subject-matter. 

This  reflection- iafi>neibly  suggested  by  a  consideration  c^  the  pre- 
vailing opinions  upon  the  stibjoet  whicli  gives  its  iitk  to  the  present 
paper,  '<  Marriagea  of  Gousangoinity,"  together  with  the  grounds 
whleh  appear  to  have  given  rise  to  it. 

In  writing*  upon  medical  and  hygienic  subjects  we  constantly 
dnd  the  marriages  of  blood  relations  enumerated,  tisi  a  matter  of  course, 
among  the  causes  of  degeneration  of  race,  sterility,  insanity,  scrofula, 
dsc,  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  ascertained  by  the  most  careful  re- 
search that  they  really  are  so;  and  the  results  of  breeding  in-and-in, 
as  it  is  called,  in  the  case  of  domesticated  animals,  are  teferred  to  in 
proof  of  this,  as  if  the  two  cases  were  really  analogous.  In 
the  class  of  writings  to  which  I  refer,  it  is  assumed  that  such  mar- 
riages are  contrary  to  some  *'  law  of  nature,'*  and  that  the  evils  charged 
uj>on  them  occur  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence;  but  no  attempt 
has  been  made,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  explain  what  this  mysterious 
law  of  nature  is,  what  are  the  limits  within  which  it  acts,  or  what  is 
its  modus  operandi.     We  are  constantly,  in  letters  and  articles  in 

•  See  for  instancef,  Lancet,  Jolj  7tb,  1860 ;  Medie«l  Times,  April  37th,  1861. 
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medical  periodicals,  threatened  with  the  grievous  conaeqnenoes  of  the 
breach  of  this  law,  and  reminded  that  it  is  i^e  dnty  of  physicians  to 
set  their  faces  against  such  marriages  on  all  occasions,  and  sometimes 
edified  with  some  statistics  by  way  of  warning  from  example;  bnt 
the  same  fault  of  loose  reasoning  runs  through  all  the  writing  on  the 
subject  which  has  come  under  my  observation. 

In  the  cursory  and  almost  incidental  alhisionB  to  this  matter  of 
which  I  have  hitherto  spoken,  contained  as  they  are  in  letters,  papers 
on  general  hygiene,  and  other  allied  subjects  in  medical  periodicals,  it 
is  not  Mt  certainly  to  look  for  any  systematic  account  of  it.  Such 
papers  are,  however,  useful  for  my  present  purpose,  inasmuch  as  they 
serve  to  show  the  general  state  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  among 
those  under  whose  notioe  it  comes  only  in  the  general  course  of  their 
professional  readbg  and  experience.  It  is  to  those  who  write  spe- 
cially upon  it  that  we  must  go  for  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
question,  and  I  shall  therefore,  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  refer  espe- 
cially to  an  article  upon  marriages  of  consanguinity  l^  an  American 
physician.  Dr.  Bemiss,  of  LouisviUe,  which  was  reprinted  in  the 
'Journal  of  P^ehological  Medicine'  for  April,  1857,  p.  368. 

Before  proceeding  further,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  state  clearly 
w^at  are  the  objects  which  I  propose  in  writing  the  present  paper. 
I  desire,  then,  not  so  much  to  give  a  positive  opinion  as  to  the  hy- 
gienic effects  of  marriages  of  consanguinity,  as  to  examine  the  &ct8 
which  are  known  about  such  marriages,  and  to  endeavour  to  show 
clearly  what  is  the  value  of  these  facts^  how  £sir  they  can  be  explained 
by  known  laws^  and  whether  when  this  is  done  any  residue  will  re- 
main which  requires  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  assumption  of  some 
special  law  of  nature  which  these  marriages  transgress;  and,  finally, 
whether  an  impartial  examination  of  fiu^  such  as  is  now  proposed, 
will  be  found  to  justify  the  unqualified  condemnation  of  such  mar- 
riages commonly  pronounced  by  medical  men. 

I.  It  is  worth  while,  in  the  first  place,  before  proceeding  to  othei- 
considerations  which  more  immediately  concern  us,  to  notice  the 
account  given  us  of  some  marriages  <A  the  kind  under  discussion  in 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  I  may  remark  that  the 
question  here  is  a  purely  historical  one,  and  touches  in  no  way  upon 
theological  grounds.  We  find  there  that  Abraham's  wife  was  his  hisdf- 
sister;*  that  his  son  Isaac  married  his  first  cousin,  once  removed,  and 
his  grandson  Jacob  again  his  fitst  cousin.  Certainly,  if  the  ordinaxy 
oj^on  of  the  effects  of  close  intermarriage  were  convct,  the  twelve 
patriarchs,  of  whom  several  were  the  offspring  of  the  third  successive 
generation  of  such  marriages*— the  first  of  them  iax  dos^  than  would 
be  possible  now— ought  to  have  reached  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
degeneracy ;  yet  surely  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  assert  his 
b^ef  that  such  was  really  the  case,  and  indeed  we  have  every  reason 
to  brieve  the  contrary,  for  we  find  them  in  fourteen  gen^ati<His 
nmltiplying  into  a -nation  of  six  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  or, 
o&  a  fair  computation,  some  ten  million  persons.     Dr.  Bemiss,  in  the 

•  8e90<llMlS,ClUZZ.V«lS{  XZtV.T.  U{ 
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p«|Mr  abome  loteied  t<v  noliocvtlme  ciia»  ar  apfMowitiy.tmt^pMiistie 
totkenolaon  <^  degenerslion  of  race  as  resnl^f  iroin  clote  inters 
TnTfiage»  and  pnqmes  two  methods  of  etading  thediffieahgr— riz.^ 
either  by  supposing  that,  <*  as  the  Jewsireie  a  people  chosmior  eaoi 
especial  purpose,  they  existed  under  abnormal  conditions;*'  or  by  pre- 
suming that  the  whole  organization  of  man  in  the  patriarchal  times 
was  so  superior  to  our  own,  that  the  natural  law  of  defeneration  was 
inoperative  in  their  case,  or  operated  only  to  the  extent  of  gradually 
diminishing  the  term  of  men's  lives  down  to  that  at  which  it  is  now 
fixed.  To  such  hypotheses  as  these,  the  best  answet  will  be  found  in 
a  remark  upon  Berkeley's  system  of  idealism,  attributed  to  Hume : 
'*  It  admits,"  he  said,  ''  of  no  refutation,  and  produces  no  conviction." 
So  it  is  with  these  hypotheses.  They  cannot,  indeed,  be  disproved; 
but  it  is  surely  contrary  to  all  sound  philosophy  thus  to  assume  an 
unknown  and  unaccountable  cause  of  a  phenomenon,  having  already 
assumed  the  phenomenon  itself  in  order  to  afford  support  to  a  theory. 

Again,  the  law  of  Moses,  which  is  on  all  hands  admitted  to  have 
provided  with  special  care  for  the  ph3rsical  well-being  of  the  Jewisli 
people,*  contained  a  provision  that  all  heiiesses  shoidd  many  within 
the  tribe  to  which  they  themselves  belonged.  This  was  a  powerful^ 
though  indirect,  incentive  to  the  marriage  of  blood  relations;  and  it 
is  noticeable  that  in  the  very  case  which  gave  occasion  to  the  enaet- 
ment  of  the  law,t  four  heiresses  are  mentioned  as  all  manying  first 
cousins.  Had  such  marriages  been  naturally  productive  of  the  ill 
effects  commonly  attributed  to  them,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  this 
law  would  have  been  enacted  at  alL 

But  to  this  part  <^  the  sab|eci  I  do  not  wish  to  attach  much 
importance. 

II.  I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  examine  the  supposed  analogy 
between  marriages  of  consanguinity  in  mankind  and  the  breeding  in-and- 
in  of  the  domesticated  animak;  and  here  I  beUeve  thai.  I  shall,  be 
able  to  show 

(1.)  That  there  is  no  real  analogj  between  the  tw9  casse, 

(2.)  That  the  results  of  in-andpin  breeding  axe  not  KxdisastiOQS  as 
they  are  comoKmly  supposed  to  be» 

(3.)  That  its  results  are  such  that  we  may  learn  irom^them  in  what 
cases  the  marriages  of  blood-delations  are  likely  to  produce  ill  efifeet% 
and  in  what  they  are  not. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  illustrating  this  portdon  of  my  subject  wfll 
be  to  lay  before  my  readers  the  pedigrees  of  some  well-known  animals, 
and  I  will  chooae  short-homed  cattle  as  beings  probably  (with  race- 
horses, to  which  I  shall  also  allude),  the  kind  of  domesticated  animaJs 
which  have  been  bred  with  the  greatest  care,  and  whose  pedigrees 
have  been  most  accurately  kept.  Any  one  acquainted  merely  with 
the  current  opinion  of  the  day,  which  takes  exception  in  general  terms 
to  close  breeding,  will,  I  think,  be  astonished,  as  I  was,  whoi,  by  ex- 
amining the  'Herd-book'  for  himself,  he  leani9  what  dose  breeding 
really  means.     I  will  only  give  two  or  three  examples;  but  any  one 

*  Nomtei^dwxxzftTar.S.'  flUdnVtalO. 
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who  cares  to  do  ro  can  multiply  them  inmost  indefinitely  for  himedf 
l>7  the  help  of  the  ahoye  work.*  ''  Comet,**  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  earlier  bred  short-homed  bulls,  and  the  progenitor  of  many  of 
the  best  existing  stock,  was  bred  as  follows : 

Poljambe  Foljambe 

I  I 

Bolingbroke  Phoenix  (a) 

A  I 

Favourite  853  (b)  Phoenix  (a) 

Young  Phoenix           Faroorite  252  (6) 
I I 

Comet. 

The  letters  a  aud  b  are  appended  to  show  where  the  same  animal 
recurs. 

Again,  a  celebrated  cow,  calledf  '^Barmton,**  has  a  pedigree  in 
which  the  same  bull,  "  Favourite,"  252,  appears  as  the  sire  of  four 
successive  generations.  Finally,  to  give  a  more  modem  instancy  a 
buU,  called^  '*  Sir  Samuel,"  bred  as  lately  as  18dd,  has  the  following 
pedigree  :— 

Fitz-leonard  Charity 

' r-" 

Crown  Prince  Chanty 

I  I 

Sir  Samuel 

Such  instances  might,  I  think,  almost  suffice  for  my  purpose,  but  I 
have  not  been  satisfied  with  merely  taking  them  finom  the  published 
pedigrees  in  the  ^  Herd-book/  but  have  tsjaeii  advantage  of  an  o^K>r- 
tunity  which  offered  itself  of  discussing  the  matter  personally  with 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  successful  breeders  of  short-homed 
cattle  in  the  kingdom.  This  gentleman,  I  should  add,  is  himself 
strongly  opposed  to  close  breeding,  his  evidence  therefore,  so  far  as  it 
tells  in  its  favour,  has  the  more  value,  as  being  the  admission  of  an 
opi)onent,  rather  than  the  ex-parte  statement  of  an  advocate.  He  in- 
forms me  that  there  is  a  well-known  breeder  of  the  present  day  who 
has  had  only  three  distinct  crosses  in  the  last  twenty  years^  the  results 
of  which  appear  to  be  as  follows  :-~ 

(1.)  He  still  has  very  finely-formed  cattle. 

(2.)  His  bulls  are  highly  prized  as  crosses  by  breeders  having  a 
different  stock. 

(3.)  His  herd  generally  are  good  grazers  and  carry  flesh  well,  and 
the  animals  are  individually  healthy,  but  there  appears  to  be  a  dimi- 

•  See  Oofttetl  Herd-book,  voli.  LiL  UL  (BuUt)  p.  n,  ed.  1848. 
t  IWd.,  Tol«.  L  It  Jli  (Cows)  p.  86,  ed.  J  847.  t  IWd.,  TOL  ziL  p.  918, 1888, 
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nution  of  fertility,  and  this  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  males 
chiefly. 

In  another  case,  a  breeder  had  succeeded  some  years  ago,  chiefly  by 
means  of  land  affording  very  Inxnriant  feed,  in  rearing  one  or  two 
animals  distinguished  especially  by  their  large  size.  He,  too,  bred  in- 
and-in,  and  though  the  progeny  did  not  appear  to  deteriorate  in  other 
respects,  they  lost  value  by  becoming  less  perfect  in  shape,  while  still 
enormously  large.  My  informant  further  told  me^  that  in  the  breeding 
of  stock  the  d^prees  of  consanguinity  which  would  be  the  closest  pos- 
sible among  mankind,  are  simply  not  looked  upon  as  in-and-in 
breeding  at  all.*  Similar  instances  of  close  breeding  to  the  above  may 
be  found  in  the  case  of  race-horses,  but  it  is  unnecessary  for  my  pre- 
sent purpose  to  bring  them  forward  here.  I  may  remark,  however, 
that  the  celebrated  '<  Flying  Ohilders"  was,  on  the  side  of  his  dam,  at 
any  rate,  very  closely  bred. 

Before  proceeding  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  this  portion  of 
my  subject,  I  wish  to  remind  my  readers  of  the  following  consi- 
derations :•— 

(1.)  That  man  is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  physiologically 
an  animal,  and  in  no  part  of  his  nature  is  he  more  strictly  an  animal 
than  in  the  fonction  of  reproduction,  and  that,  consequently,  conclu- 
sions derived  from  the  study  of  this  function  in  animals  may,  due  regard 
being  had  to  difference  of  circumstances,  be  properly  applied  to  man. 

(2.)  That  every  individual  of  a  species  has  some  peculiarities,  and 
that  every  individual  peculiarity  is,  so  far,  a  departure  from  the  ideal 
standard  of  the  race. 

(3.)  That  since  like  produces  like^  the  closer  animals  are  bred  the 
more  will  individual  peculiarities  be  strengthened  and  developed. 

(4.)  That  such  individual  peculiarities,  however  harmless  in  the 
first  instance,  will  generally,  if  increased  and  developed  beyond  a 
certain  limit,  become  so  great  a  departure  fh>m  the  original  type  as  to 
constitute  a  positive  defect. 

Now  bearing  in  mind  th^se  obvious  and  generally  admitted  prin- 
cij^es,  we  may,  I  think,  from  the  above  evidence,  draw  the  following 
conclusions : — 

(1.)  That  close  breeding  is  not,  per  9e^  contrary  to  any  <*law  of 
nature." 

(2.^  That,  as  might  be  expected  d  priori,  it  has  a  tendency  to  in- 
tensify individual  peculiariti^  and  where  these  are  morbidly  develo[>ed, 
n^y  then  lead  to  degeneration  of  race. 

(3.)  That  unless  parents  are  themsdves  diseased,  dose  breeding  does 
not  tend  to  develope  disease  in  their  progeny. 

(4.)  That  where  very  ciose  and  continued  through  many  geuera- 
tionS)  close  breeding  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  fertility,  and  seems 
to  do  so  by  lessening  the  generative  power  of  the  male  sex. 

It  is,  periiape,  worthy  of  remark,  that  writers  upon  the  subject  who 
have  spoken  of  dose  breeding  as  contrary  to  nature,  have  overlooked 
the  £act,  that  while  proof  is  necessarily  wanting  of  what  happens  in 

•  Sm  Obtenrations  on  Breeding  for  the  Turf,  &o^  by  KiooUu  H&nckey  Smith.  London, 
ISSft ;  alM>,  Stnd-book,  for  pedigrNi. 
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tills  znfttter  toammals  in  the  wild  atote,  there  is  at  least  a  psohMik^ 
that  close  breeding  takes  place  to  some  extent  in  many  of  the  gre- 
oaaoaa  tribes.  la  any  application  6f  thaaaalogy  of  beeeding  in  the 
lower  animals  to  consanguineous  ttsadsges  anong  snankind,  we  most 
bear  in  mind— 

(a)  That  tiM  risk  of  ill  coosaqvence  in  the  fonser,  as  compsted 
with  tiie  latter,  is  imaenssly  lenopned  by  tiia  power  we  poauss  of 
sefooting  healthy  stock  to  breed  from ;  bat 

(6)  The  degree  of  in-and-in  breeding  &sqoently  •praotiaed  in  the 
ease  of  animals,  is  so  mnch  closer  than  among  mankind  as  to  destroy 
all  analogy  beUroen  the  two  oases.  No  breeder  of  cottio  would  i^sak 
of  theoffipringof  aoow — say  with  her  sire's  brother— «s  doeely  bred 
atalL 

IIL  I  pass  oiow  in  my  iniFesfcigation  from  the  ^mae  of  amimi^  to 
that  of  man,  but  in  doing  so,  it  is  worth  while  to  iiy  and  esthnata  the 
relative  rakie  of  tiie  two  m^ihods  lor  the  purpose  in  hand,  yrbBn  I 
think  it  will  appear  that  the  theoiy  of  tiie  matter  siay  be  best  learned 
from  the  consideration  of  animals,  but  that  the  principles  so  acquired 
may  require  to  be  checked  in  tWr  Application  by  reference  to  the 
ea^>erieiice gained  byobsecvati^msupon  mankind.  .  In  the  case  of  sooh 
anHBalfl  as  aio  oarefoUyibiedi  we.  are  aUe  to  gevacn  their  eivaam- 
■UmeesmnchinareAbsolfitrij^thaawecan  those  of  men;  we  know  the 
birth,  paranUge,  and  oonstitution  of  the  parents,  can  mvoki  all  kinds  of 
oachezi%  and  can  correct  the  d^ota  of  the  one  parent  hy  means  of 
oj^MMite  good  qualities  in  the  other:  indeed,  it  is  the  power  of 
arranging  these  details  well  which  makes  the  difibrence  between  the 
skilful  and  miskilfril  breeds,  and  which  brings  sosoess  to  the  one 
and  fiulnre  upon  theother;  and  when  the  <^lprB|g  is  produced,  we 
are  able  to  fJaee  it- in  the  oiroomstanoes  most  fitvonraUe  to  ks  frttnre 
devd<^Mnent  and  improvement.  MOTcover,  tiie  market  value  of  good 
animals  with  pedigrees  is  such  as  to  induce  a  large  number  of  intelli- 
gent men  to  employ  their  time  and  capital  in  the  busiAess  of  breeding 
them.  Thxm  in  our  breeds  of  horses  and^sattie^  and  in  their  pedigrees, 
we  have  a  series  of  icareM  ^xpanaientsearefiilly  veeorded,  and  su^, 
therefore,  as  ought  to  give  to  ccmdudiHU  legitimately  derived  frmn 
them,  a  high  d^g^rae  of.seieitific  value;  on  the  ether  haid»  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  any 
satisfikotory  results-  where  mankind  are  Ae.  subject  of  investigation. 
Isolated .instanees. are  utterly  anknless,  eaoperimeut  is  manifestly  im* 
possible,  and  the  only  method  rsmaiaingopea  to  us  is  that  of  a  caredd 
and  labodous  eoUeotien  of  stafcirijoe.  Statistics^  however,  on  such  a 
point  as  this,  are  very  difltoili  toooUect^^md  very.vm^hksa  -when 
.ooUected. 

Suppose  a  man  to  obtain,  as  Dr.  Bemiss,  in  tiie  paper  abovere- 
ferred  to,  has  done^  the  particularaof  some  ^S^eases  of  mtormarriage  <^ 
.eeaeinay  jmd  to  aqgue  feamrtheienndition  of  the  trfigpria^nf  ithnne;/what 
is  the  value  of  his  ooaolusiottsfesmsQeh  data  1  To.say:nothing  of  the 
actual  smaUneesof  the  juuaber  .ofcasos,  and  <^  the  doabtful  natue.of 
the  ill  effocts  shown  to  have  followed  in  some  of  them,  of  which  I  shall 
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have  to  speak  again,  let  ns  only  consider  the  diCBonlty  or  rather  the 
impossibility  of  arriving  at  any  satisfi^story  knowledge  of  the  previous 
history  of  the  parents  in  all  these  cases.  How  many  &mily  histories 
and  secrets  have  to  be  unravelled  which  it  is  the  interest  or  supposed 
interest  of  every  one  concerned  to  hide  and  suppressf,  or  which,  when 
related,  as  they  sometimes  are,  to  the  medical  man,  are  ooloared  ami 
garbled  intentionally  or  otherwise  by  the  imperlect  memory  or  keenly 
interested  feelings  of  the  narrator  ?  How  often,  again,  does  a  taint  of 
syphiHs  or  insanity  exist  in  a  £unily  of  which  many  of  its  members 
are  kept  in  entire- ignorance  ?  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  innumer- 
able obstoeles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  any  one  trying  to  investigate 
a  matter  of  this  kind  by  the  method  of  statistics  in  the  case  of  human 
beings,  for  even  should  we  accept  the  somewhat  questionable  theory 
t^t  errors  in  statistics  oonect  themselves,  it  could  hardly  help  us  out 
in  a  case  like  this,  where  the  inducements  to  stqppression  and  mis- 
representataon  are  such  as  to  leave  the  errors  all  on  one  side.  That 
Dr.  Bemiss  has  not  altogether  overlooked  the  difficulties  which  beset 
his  task,  is  evident  from  the  following  passage,  which  occurs  in  the 
«arly  part  of  his  paper.    He  says: 

''Reference  may  be  found  to  the  unfortunate  influence  of  marriages  of  con- 
sangmnitv  upon  offspring  in  various  medical  works  of  the  previous  and  present 
century,  but  no  ]faei$  are  Jidduoed  to  tumiort  the  oonclosiofis  of  the  authors, 
nor  have  anj  statistics  iUustrating  their  eoeets  been  preseated  to  the  pvofession, 
so  fiar  as  I  am  aware,  except  some  facts  indoded  in  Dr.  Howe  s  valuable 
reports  on  idiocy,"*    [The  italica  are  my  own.] 

After  this  statement,  I  may  £urly  take  Dr.  Bemiss'  paper  as  an 
example  of  thogiounda  upon  which  the  marriages  of  which  he  speaks 
are  to  be  condemned,  and  Aould  I  be  able  to  show  that  «(vcn  this 
doeanot  repreaeni  such  maniagea  as  so  mischievous  in  their  effects  as 
thfiy  are  coiamonly  supposed  to  be,  I  j^liall  hare  succeeded,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  in  ti^e  destouctivo  as  well  as  the  oonstmetive  portion 
<»f  my  argnment. 

Dr.  B^niss'  statistics  may  be  divided  into  two  sets— ^z.,  those 
which  concern  thirty-four  marnagcs :  the  particulars  of  which  were 
collected  by  himself,  and  sevantaen  others  mantionad  in  Dr.  Howe's 
report  Of  these  thojresnlta  arejsaiblloiray  looking  Jficst  at  Dr«  Bemiss* 
^^ases: 

28  between  first  cousins         7  sterile* 
6  between  second  cousins    27  fruitful 

34  34t 

Total  number  of  children  192,  giving  an  ayerage  of  5*6  to  each 
marriage,  and  of  7*1  to  each  fertile  manriage, 

•  An  avtiele  in  th«  Lancet  of  Dec.  93nd,  1860.  upon  the  same  fal^eet,  qsotes  the  faeU 

flrom  Dr.  BemiBS*  paper,  bat  adds  no  others  of  more  recent  date.    The  only  paper  of  anf 

.,kindI^vorelaaeAwrittMiaE«mlliaMmop«lBtorTi«irAtiBirMDi«aa  a  abortlatkr  in 

answer  to  the  above  article,  pobUahfid.aisoin  the  Jjmeet  of  Febi  d3nd*  18A1«  bjr  Mr. 

Anderson  Smith. 

t  The  average  of  births  to  eadi  marriage  in  England  is,  or  latel/  was,  about  4*61  to  U 
•See  article  PopslatlQa  in  the  Sneyelopcdia  Britannlca. 
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Of  192  cliildreD,  58  died  in  early  life,  and  the  remainicg  134 
reached  maturity. 

Causes  of  the  early  deaths :  15  consumption,  8  spasmodic  diseases, 
1  hydrocephalus. 

Of  the  134  adults,  46  are  returned  as  '<  healthy;*'  32  ''  detmorated, 
but  without  absolute  indications  of  disease ;**  9  are  unaccoimted  for; 
and  47  stated  to  be  diseased. 

The  following  is  the  classification  of  the  cases  of  disease:  23  were 
scrofulous,  4  epileptic,  2  insane,  2  mute,  4  idiotic,  2  blind,  2  deformed, 
5  albinoes,  6  affected  with  defectiTe  vision,  1  choreic;  giving  a  tota} 
of  51;  some,  therefore,  must  have  suffered  from  two  or  more  of  the 
above  diseases. 

Upon  examining  these  figures,  no  one  can  fiul  to  be  struck  by  the 
fact  that  while  the  fertility  of  the  marriages  is  great,  the  proportion 
of  deaths  occurriog  in  the  offiipring  before  "  maturity  "  is  below  that 
stated  by  Br.  West  as  the  average  mortality  under  the  age  of  five 
years.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that,  as  shown  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
paper,  the  first,  if  not  the  only  indication  of  degeneration  as  a  result 
of  close  breediug  among  animals,  is  a  diminution  of  fertility. 

The  number  returned  as  scroAilous  or  dying  fix>m  ccmsumption,  is 
certainly  large,  but  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Bemiss  that  in  three  of  the  fiuniliee  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  a  scrofulous  taint  already  existed,  and  that  these  alone  supply 
sixteen  of  the  cases.  Again,  the  phrase  ''  deteriorated,  but  without 
absolute  indications  of  disease,"  seems  to  imply  that  the  writer  has 
dealt  out  rather  hard  measure  to  the  objects  of  his  investigation, 
more  especially  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  very  slight  ailments 
which  are  enumerated  amongst  the  cases  of  disease;  such  as  albinolsm, 
defective  vision,  and  chorea,  which  together  form  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  number.  Albinoism  is  rather  a  peculiarity  than  a  disease, 
shortsight  is  too  conunon  and  too  slight  a  defect  to  be  reckoned  a 
mark  of  degeneration,  and  chorea  is  in  most  cases  a  transi^it  and 
curable  complaint.  All  three,  moreover,  are  remarkable  for  their 
hereditary  character;  but  Dr.  Bemiss  does  not  mention  the  previous 
condition  of  the  families  in  these  particulara 

A  fair  consideration  of  these  points,  and  a  consequent  re-constnictioD 
of  the  statistics^  will  leave  the  results  pretty  much  as  follows: 

Of  fair  average  health ........    86 

Unaccounted  for 9 

Diseased 39 

134 

Thus  giving  us  a  total  of  39  diseased  persons  in  134,  or  in  round  nuitr- 
bers,  2  in  every  5,  and  this  when  there  is  an  admittedly  unusual 
amount  of  scroftda  hereditary  in  some  of  the  £unilies. 

I  pass  on  to  Dr.  Howe's  17  cases,  with  which  Dr.  Bemiss  fortifies 
his  opinion;  the  particulars  are  as  f<>llows: 
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17  marriages  produced  93  children,  i.e.,  5'oS  each. 
Of  95  children, 

37    were  of  tolerable  health. 
1    was  deaf. 
1    was  a  dwarf. 
12    were  scrofulous  and  punj. 
44    were  idiots. 

Total  .    95 

Of  these  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  they  manifestly  prove  too 
much.  To  say  that  all  but  half  the  children  of  the  marriages  of 
cousins  are  idiotic,  is  simply  to  say  that  the  cases  from  which  the 
statistics  were  drawn  up  are  not  fair  cases.  Marriages  of  cousins  are 
not  so  infirequent,  either  in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  that  such 
monstrous  results^  if  they  really  occur,  could  escape  observation.  In 
this  respect,  too,  the  two  sets  of  statistics  contrast  remarkably  with 
each  other;  for  while  we  have  in  Dr.  Bemiss'  192  cases,  but  4  idiots, 
or  rather  more  than  2  per  cent.,  in  Dr.  Howe's  95  there  appear  44 
idiots,  or  more  than  46  per  cent.  If  the  idiocy  in  both  cases  is  due 
to  the  consanguinity  of  the  parents,  why  are  the  results  so  dispropor- 
tionate ) 

I  have  thus  far  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  fiicts  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  e£fects  of  consanguineous 
marriages  are  not  of  a  character  to  afford  support  to  the  general 
opinion  that  such  marriages  are  in  themselves  contrary  to  some  law  of 
nature,  and  calculated  to  lead  to  degeneration  of  race.  I  will  proceed 
now  to  explain  in  what  way  I  conceive  that  such  an  opinion  may  have 
arisen,  and  under  what  circumstances  a  superficial  view  of  facts  may 
have  tended  to  support  it. 

It  should  be  remembered,  then,  that  all  such  marriages  as  those  under 
discussion  were  and  are  strictly  prohibited  in  the  Church  of  Eome. 
This  prohibition  was  first  removed  in  England  by  the  Marriage  Act 
of  1540  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that 
many  people  at  the  time  should  have  looked  upon  this  removal  of 
restrictions  as  a  somewhat  questionable  concession  to  human  weakness, 
and  upon  the  marriages  made  in  consequence  of  it,  as  merely  not 
illegal,  rather  than  in  themselves  unobjectionable;  just  as,  should  the 
Marriage  Law  Amendment  Bill  pass  into  law,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  would  now  look  upon  marriage  with  a  8ister-in*law  as  a  very 
questionable  proceeding  in  a  social  and  religious  point  of  view,  although 
they  might  possibly  be  unable  to  impugn  its  strict  legality.  Under 
such  circumstanoesy  nothing  is  more  natural,  especially  in  an  age 
when  m^i  were  much  more  open  to  theological  than  physiological 
considerations,  than  that  they  should  attribute  any  ill  effects  which 
might  seem  to  follow  from  such  unions  to  the  special  intervention  of 
Providence.  Such  ill  effects  would  be  marked  and  noticed  whenever 
they  oocurrqd>  and  would  soon  become  proverbial;  and  when,  in  a  later 
age,  men  began  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  breeding  of  animals  and 
found  that  excessively  close  breeding  seemed  in  some  cases  to  produce 
similar  resultu^  they  would  be  led  to  establish  a  &lse  analogy  between 
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the  two  cases,  and  to  infer  the  existenoe  of  a  Isw  of  nature  which  close 
breeding  and  consanguineous  marriages  equally  infringed. 

Something  like  this  I  conoeire  to  be  the  true  history  of  the  common 
opinion  upon  this  subject;  an  opinion  which,  as  far  as  I  can  discover, 
rests  on  no  satis&ctory  record  of  observed  faots. 

It  remains  now  only  to  state  what  I  believe  to  be  the  natural 
results  of  the  marriage  of  blood  relations,  and  to  show  under  what 
conditions  it  is  likely  to  be  mischievous,  and  under  what  harmless,  or 
even  beneficial;  and  ibis  I  shall  best  do  by  supposing  a  ease  by  way  of 
example.  Let  us  suppose  a  graod&ther,  A,  who  is  aflfected  with  some 
form  of  scrofula.  The  scrofulous  diaUieais  descends  to  his  two  aons,  B  and 
C.  BhastwoaonSyDandK  0  has  a  daughter,  F,  the  latter  of  course 
first  ooosin  to  D  and  K  D  jattnies  into  another  £Mnily,tuic(MiDected  in 
blood,andfi:ee  from  any  scrofulous  taint  ;Enianries  his  cousin,  F.  In  this 
case,  deariy,  the  chance  of  D*s  children  being  healthy  is  infinitely  greater 
than  that  of  E*s;  but  the  reason  is,  not  becaose  £  manied  hi»  coonn, 
but  because  he  married  one  in  whom  the  same  cad&exia  was  latent,  as  in 
himself,  and  latent,  too,  in  a  constitution,  probably,  in  many  respects 
the  counterpart  of  his  own.  Here,  too,  is  a  case  in  which  the  analogy 
of  the  lower  animals  does  in  its  degree  apply;  for,  just  as  breeders 
expect  and  very  oflen  suoaaed,  by  close  interbreeding,  in  r^woducing 
a  great  variety  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  single  individual,  so  in  the 
case  I  have  auj^weed  we  shall  be  Mkdy  to  get,  not  only  the  tendancy 
to  the  nme  diseane,  but  likewise  the  same  gtneral -eoBStitntimi  ef 
mind  and  body — ^the  aame  or  ainilar  idiosTiicrasies. 

Let  us  now  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gnmdfether  and  his  two 
mma,  and  their  respedtve  wives,  to  have  been  fi»e  frtMn  any  aach  lamt 
of  cachexia,  and  that  we  have  the  two  grandsons,  D  and  E,  and  the 
granddaugl^  Mid  oooain,  F,  all  sharing  this  normal  and  healthy 
ooostittttiMi.  Now,  if  I>  marry  into  aaomfukras  fiunily,  and  if  E,  as 
before,  marry  his  first  oooBin,  F,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that 
the  chanoes  of  healthy  dfiBpring  will  be  ahnoat  the  revecae  of -what 
they  were  in  the  fbrmeriiase.  Xherewill  be  every  reason  to  eiqieot 
tiie  ch^Ufren  of  the  oonanis  to  be  healthy,  ttovg^  they  will  no  doobt 
pneaent  fiunily  peeuliaritMB  aissengly  develqied;  while  there  will  be 
great  daager  of  sorofidai  appearing  in  the  o£BqMriag  of  D,  albeit  he  has 
not  married  a  blood  relation.  Still  the  risk  ran  by  D,  in  the  secead 
case,  is  nuMh  lass  than  that  iaomrad  by  thaooosina  in  the  first. 

These  two  cases,  aa  I  have  |iut  them,  are  bo  doobt  alvooc^y  madBed; 
and  we  should  hantiy^  expect  to  meet  with  the  eaeact-^ountesfMai  of 
a^her  of  them  iaaotMial  pnotice;  hat  to  any  oae  fiwiliar  with  liiseass, 
and  observant-  of  £Mnily  ssKmbbooas,  «  ^vasMyof  laodtfratiaaa  «f 
ikam  wilLat  eao64ioour»  aad  <ases-jaoreior  leas  lihathen^aie  met  with 
every  day.  Ths^asrve  Ao  illnstratft  the^fioUowing  prc^oaiitioes,  with 
whidi  I  oondade.my  paper. 

L  That  thrmarriagas  of  hleod  velatioas  have  no  tendflaoy,  per^we, 
to  ptodaeadegaBsnition  ef  race. 

IL  That  they  have  a  teiideB<7'  to  atrengthen  and  dete^pe  in  the 
ofiEspasg^  indtridaa]  peaaliarities  of  the  .parents,  both  aiental  and 
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physical,  wiietker  morbid  orootherwise;  and  iiherefore  in  practice  they 
often  do  induce  degeneration. 

ILL  That  there  are  some  oases  in  n^iich  it  \rould  be  actually  safer 
(as  &r  as  the  dianoe  of  healthy  offispring  is  oonoemed)  for  a  man  to 
marry  a  blood  relation,  than  &  woman  not  so  related  with  whose  family 
history  he  was  unacquahnted. 

lY.  That  by  means  of  a  proper  regard  to  known  £ftots  relating  to 
hereditary  tranamissiony  a  physician  may  predict  with  great  accuracy 
the  probable  result,  as  regards  the  health  of  the  c^^pring,  of  a  mar- 
riage of  blood  relations  in  any  particular  case,  if  only  he  be  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  hygienic  history  of  the  family. 

^nce  in  those  cases  in  which  a  physician  is  consulted  on  such  a 
matter,  it  is  his  duty,  not,  as  some  have  asserted,  to  save  himself 
all  trouble  by  denonnciDg  the  match,  but  to  dnoover  as  Seut  as  ponible 
the  conditions  of  the  particular  case,  and  to  give  his  opinion  according 
to  the  results  of  his  inquiry. 

akt.  n. 

Observattona  on  TeQow  Fever,    By  Bobebt  Lawson,  Deputy 

Inspeetor>General  of  Hospitals. 

jDivUion  I. — Injbience  on  the  Secretiom, 

Hatiko  been  stationed  in  Jamaica  from  -September,  1856,  till  June, 
1860, 1  was  enabled  to  examine  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  yellow 
fever  €is  it  oocuired  there  during  that  period.  Fart  of  the  results 
have  appeared  already  in  the  pages  of  the  <  British  and  Foreign  Medieo* 
CSitrurgical  Review;'  ^e  present  communication  embraces  obser- 
vations on  the  seoreticms  during,  and  the  morbid  appearances  left  by, 
the  disease,  which  are  of  importance  both  in  practice  and  in  giving 
more  precise  notions  as  to  its  nature.  Many  of  the  subjects  in  the 
following  remarks  were  mentioned  by  Bladr  in  his-  papers  on  the 
Yellow  Fever  at  Demerara ;  others  have  been  alluded  to  by  La  Roche, 
in  his  work  on  *  Yellow  Fever;*  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  push  the 
observations  furtdier,  and  to  trace  the  oonnexion  between  the  diffisvent 
phases  of  the  disease  morefhlly  than  either,  or  than  I  have  seen  else* 
where. 

£7rtfMr— The  liabflity  to  suppression  of  urine  in  yellow  fever,  and 
the  serious  oonsequences  resulting  therefipom,  have  long  been  known; 
but  it  is  only  of  late  years  tint  the  oomposi<aon  of  the  seetetion  has 
been  receiving  attention,  and  as  yet  it  is  fer  from  having  obtained 
what  its  importance^  demands.  In  feet,  own  in  practice  have  their 
time  so  fuHy  occupied,  especiadly  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic, 
tlmt  anytyng  beyond  the  most  sunple  examination  is  out  of  their 
power. 

The  urine  during  the  first  days  of  yellow  fever-  i»:«8ents  the  ordinary 
characters  seen  in  febrile  i^ections.  Its  quantity  is  rather  less  than 
natural;  its  colour  somewhat  higher,  though  clear,  and  of  moderate 
specific  gravity.    From  the  third  to  the  fifeh  day  of  the  disease,  the 
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quantity  is  often  diminished  to  fifleen,  or  even  twelve  onnoes,  or  less, 
in  the  twenty-four  hours;  its  colour  from  six  to  seven  of  VogeTs 
scale,  and  specific  gravity  from  1018  to  1030  at  60^;  it  continues  acid, 
and  presents  more  or  less  sediment.  Should  the  patient  survive  the 
fifth  day,  the  quantity  generally  increases  and  often  becomes  copious— 
fifty,  sixty,  or  even  eighty  ounces  being  passed  in  twenty-four  hours. 
With  this  increase  the  colour  becomes  lights  unless  when  obscared 
by  blood  or  bile,  and  the  specific  gravity  less;  and  as  the  patient 
convalesces,  the  secretion  gradually  assumes  its  usual  appearance. 

Suppression  of  urine  is  most  common  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixtli 
day  of  the  disease;  but  this  period  may  pass,  the  flow  become  copious, 
and  yet  suppression  occur  many  days  later.  At  either  period  tLe 
result  is  almost  universally  fatal. 

A  cloudiness  appears  in  the  urine  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day  of  the  disease ;  and  if  a  specimen,  obtained  at  this  time,  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  cylindrical  vessel,  a  sediment 
will  subside,  frequently  amounting  to  one-fourth  the  bulk  of  the  fluid, 
or  even  more.  On  examination  with  the  microscope,  this  is  found  to 
be  composed  almost  exclusively  of  scaly  epithelium  ih>m  the  bladder. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day^  an  equally  copious  deposit  will  occur, 
but  differing  from  that  of  the  previous  day  in  being  composed  of 
granular  tribe  casts  from  the  kidneys,  frequently  with  but  a  trace  of 
scaly  epithdidm.  The  solid  transparent  casts  called  waxy  are  not 
uncommon  at  this  period.  After  the  sixth  day  the  casts  become 
gradually  tiaoro  hyaline,  the  quantity  diminishes,  and  in  a  few  days 
thereafter  they  nearly  disappear.  When  it  was  possible  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  first  accession  of  the  fever,  the  desquamation  of  the  bladder 
seemed  fairly  developed  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day;  while  the 
casts  firom  the  kidneys^  though  probably  formed  at  the  same  time, 
were  not  copious  in  the  nrine  before  the  moniing  of  the  fifth  day.  It 
is  possible  these  might  occur  earlier  in  some  cases,  but  I  have  not  met 
with  any  in  which  this  was  ascertained  satisfactorily.  In  cases  of 
mixed  typhoid  fever,  presenting  on  post-mortem  examinatioo  the 
distinct  raised  ulceration  of  Peyer's  glands  in  the  ileum,  and  which 
terminated  with  suppression  of  urine,  albumen  and  granular  tubewasts 
were  found, in  it,  but  these  occurred  longer  after  the  first  accession  o( 
the  disease  than  in  pure  yellow  fever. 

The  casts  are  tsually  1*.0  to  l*-3*  in  diameter.  They  are  highly 
granular  from  the  first,  with  few  traces  of  the  outline  of  the  original 
epithelium.  The  solid  waxy  casts  are  of  the  same  mieB;  if  these  be 
illuminated  with  a  pencil  of  small  angle,  and  viewed  with  an  object- 
glass  of  large  angle  of  aperture,  epithelium  more  or  less  granular  can 
always  be  seen  in  them.  The  substance  connecting  the  granular  ana 
epithelial  matter  in  both  descriptions  of  casts  is  soluble  in  catistic 
potash;  acetic  acid  dissolves  it  in  the  granular  casts,  but  seeoa  ^^^ 

*  In  thif  method  of  expreesiog  mieroBCOpic  iDeHiiTcments,  the  thoasandth  of  an  Esglif  ^ 
inch  ia  taken  as  tlie  unit,  and  ite  Araetional  parts  are  given  dedxaallj,  which  offen  nj 
greater  fadlltiea  for  comparison,  and  for  conTenion  into  foreign  moasuret.  and  *^J^, 
than  the  method  by  vnlgar  fractions  usaall/  employed  in  this  covntrj.    ^  Beaies 
Archives  of  Uedicine,  Ko.  S  (April,  isai),  p.  298. 
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to  affect  the  waxy.  These  reactions  induce  me  to  believe  the  waxy 
part  of  the  casts  is  casein,  which,  it  will  be  shown  below,  is  common 
in  the  urine  in  yellow  fever. 

It  is  rare  to  find  a  blood-globule  in  the  tube-casts,  even  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  many  cases  of  the  disease  run  their  course  without  a 
single  globule  being  detected  in  the  urine.  In  others  there  may  be 
hemorrhage  from  the  kidneys  or  urinary  passages,  in  which  case  blood- 
globules  are  found  in  the  secretion,  or  in  the  casts.  A  third  series 
occurs  in  which  the  urine  is  of  the  colour  of  blood,  without  a  globule 
being  found  in  it;  in  these  the  epithelium  and  substance  surrounding 
the  granular  matter  of  the  casts  are  deeply  impregnated  with  hsema- 
tine,  though  not  a  single  entire  globule  can  be  detected  among  them. 

If  the  case  proceed  favourably,  the  casts  diminish  in  number,  and 
become  less  granular  and  more  hyaline  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day, 
and  soon  disappear  altogether.  If  it  run  oa  to  suppression  of  urine 
at  this  period,  they  maintain  their  granular  character;  but  if  the 
flow  of  urine  be  increased  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  the  sup- 
pression do  not  occur  until  a  later  period,  the  casts  become  less 
granular  and  less  numerous  until  just  before  that  event  takes  place. 

The  urine  is  frequently  coloured  deeply  by  bile.  This  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  hasmatine  by  the  brownish-yellow  colour  a  thin 
stratum  gives  with  transmitted  light,  while  urine  coloured  by  h»ma- 
tine  always  presents  a  blood  red.  The  former  gives  a  green  colour 
with  nitric  acid,  varying  in  depth  from  a  light  pea-green  to  a  greenish 
black,  and  occasionally,  when  not  too  deep,  the  usual  changes  to  the 
violet  and  red  can  be  perceived;  while  with  the  latter  this  acid  pro- 
duces a  coagulum,  from  a  dirty  brownish  grey  to  a  dark  liver  colour. 
The  two,  however,  may  exist  in  the  same  specimen,  when  the  reaction 
will  partake  of  both  characters. 

The  discharge  of  blood,  whether  in  the  form  of  globules  or  of 
hflsmatine,  and  that  of  bile,  in.  the  urine,  usually  occur  from  the  fourth 
to  the  sixth  day,  and  either  may  continue  for  several  days  thereafter. 
The  excretion  of  bile  in  this  way  is  always  beneficial  Blood,  if  in 
the  form  of  globules— constituting  hsamorrhage,  in  short — ^is  generally 
beneficial,  from  whatever  organ  it  proceeds,  if  the  flow  be  not  so 
copious  as  to  depress  the  vital  powers  too  much,  and  with  its  ap- 
pearance unpleasant  symptoms  are  often  dissipated.  When  origi- 
nating in  the  kidneys,  it  seems  to  act  as  a  local  depletion,  obviating 
that  engorgement  of  these  organs  so  liable  to  arise  at  this  period, 
and  favouring  the  flow  of  urine.  It  is  very  different  when  the  dis- 
charge is  in  the  form  of  hsematine  without  globules;  then  it  seems  to 
be  strictly  a  secretion,  for  the  epithelium  of  the  casts,  and  that  in  the 
convoluted  tubes  of  the  kidneys  themselves,  is  deeply  impregnated 
with  it,  while  blood-globules  are  not  to  be  seen  either  around  the 
Malpighian  bodies  or  inside  the  tubes.  This  form  of  discharge  is  often 
copious,  always  unmanageable,  and  almost  of  fatal  import. 

The  colour  of  the  urine  has  been  stated  already  to  be  as  high  as 
from  6  to  7  of  VogeFs  scale,  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  day.  This 
apises  from  its  ordinary  colouring  matter,  the  ur»matine.     In  addi- 
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tioD,  this  seerotkm  ■ametunes  contaniB,  for  long  periods^  aad  in  hetthliy 
pMnmis  as  well  as  those  labouring  under  diiiwiwi,  a  lazge  anoDBt  of 
nroxantliine,  or  its  derivatives,  nrrhodine  and  nrogiansina  These  do 
not  deepen  the  colour,  bnt  as  thej  seem  cooiiecURl  with  some  pecu- 
liarities in  the  fonn  of  yellow  fever,  I  notice  them  here; 

The  presence  of  nirhodine,  or  nroglancme^  n»7  be  determined  hj 
adding  a  few  drc^  of  urine  cantionSj  to  a  drachm  of  hjdnxdiliHic 
acid  in  a  small  tesi-tnbe,  when  a  colour  will  be  devd<^>ed  ir^efe  the 
floids  meet,  varykig  from  red  through  pniple  to  Wae,  according  to 
the  predominance  of  either  of  these  pigments,  and  more  or  less  in- 
tense according  to  their  quantity.  Their  presence  ia  indicated  in 
anotiier  way.  If  a  portion  of  urine  treated  with  mtecio  acid,  in  the 
usual  manner  for  the  deteotion  of  albumen,  be  set  aside  for  some 
hours,  if  containing  more  than  a  trace  of  nrrhodine  it  will  beoome  of 
a  de^  reddish-brown  colour,  while  the  tint  of  urmnatine  is  net  akered 
materially  by  this  process.  While  these  pq^ments  were  present  in 
small  quantity  only,  fever  seemed  to  have  less  of  the  epidemic  cfaa- 
raoter,  though  the  cases  which  presented  themselves  displayed  an 
earlier  and  more  serious  in^ieatioik  of  the  livePi  and  mere  intense 
jaundice,  than  when  th^  were  mcHre  general  and  more  oopioaa  Just 
pievious  to  my  leaving  Jonaica,  the  nitric  acid  gave  the  de^  odour 
pretty  generally,  after  hvrii^  been  absent  ften  the  earijrputof  1859. 
Upon  this  I  stated  the  probability  that  the^oflofwiDg  season  wooU  be 
unhealthy,  which  prediction  has  proved  ooneotr 

If  urine  when  heated,  or  treii^ed  -with  nitric  aeid,  present  a  co- 
agulum,  this  is  generally  believed  to  be  albumen ;  but  it  may  omtain 
other' matters  which  ceagidate  when  so  testedy^  and  in  y^ow  fever  it 
does  so  very  conmionlyr  Oloboline  is  coagulated  by  heat^and  cassni 
by  nitric  acid,  as  well  as  albumen,  and  these  are  by  no  means  infre- 
quent in  the  urine  of  fever  in  Jamaica.  The  followii^  table  ahows 
the  reactions  of  theee  three  substances  witii  dififer^t  iestey  «nd  afibrdb 
the  means  for  distlnguiddng  them : 


Albumen  • 
Globuline  • 
Casein.    . 


Heat 

Cbagolates 
at  146P  Fabr. 

Coagulates 
at  200''  Fahi. 

Does  not 

coagolate. 


••»- 


•*. 


»•• 


NUdoadd. 

Coagulates 
Coagulates 
Coaguk^es 


Acetic  add. 


itfana  vttB 

dilntc  tolatica 

ofearti  eoda. 


Unaffected  ••«  Unaffected. 
Unaffected  ...  Dissolves. 
Coagukktes  ...   Dissolves. 


In  examining  mine  it  wa%  in  nearly  every  instance,  passed  throof^ 
a  paper  filter,  to  remove  ept^eiium,  tube  castB>  iirae«%  or  other 
extraneous  matters  j  portions  were  then  placed  in  three  test-tube^  one 
of  whidi  was  heated,  another  treated  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  third 
with  acetic  add  in  a  similar  manner.  The  indications  at  the  time 
were  noted,  and  again  after  tw^ve  to  twenty-four  hours. 

On  heating  a  specimen  cautiously,  with  the  tube  indined,  the  flmd 
along  its  upper  edge  sometimee  became  opdin^  and  the  f^peanmee 
then  spread  rapidly  through  the  whole  belbre  the  tenqierature  wis 


Buffioiently  high  to  form  steam.  At  otiier  timet  smaU  bubUes  of 
steam  were  generated  and  passed  up,  nearljr  reaohiag  the  siir&oe>  befoie 
aa  opalescence  appeared,  indioatong  a  much  hi^er  temperature  of  the 
fluid.  The  coagulation  in  the  former  case  was  from  albuHBen,  in  the 
latter  from  globuline.  Sometimes  there -was  a  slight  -  coagulation  at 
the  lower  temperature,  and  a  mueh  more  cc^ious  one  at  the  higher, 
indioating  an  excess  of  globuline,  though  no  finee  blood-^bules  were 
seen  in  the  urine.  In  common,  however,  the  albumen  so  £Br  exceeds 
the  globuline  that  the  latter  cannot  be  detected  in  this  manner;  but 
it  may  be  separated  from  the  albumen  by  boiling  alcohol,  which 
I  have  done  several  times.. 

The  nitric  add  test  was  confirmatorj  of  that  by  heat,  and  served  to 
distinguish  discoloration  by  blood  from  that  by  bile^  as  well  as  indicate 
the  presence  of  unhodine.  Part  of  the  specimen  caa  be  examined  for 
chlorides,  afler  the  subsidMice  of  the  coagulumr 

When  acetic  add  was  added  to  a  specimen  containing  casein,  the 
colour  became  lighter,  and  more  or  less  opaline,  but  in  general  sub- 
sidence did  not  take  place  to  any  extent  for  some  hours.  After  twelve 
hours  the  predpitate  had  usually  fallen,  and  constituted  a  fine  amor- 
phous, rather  compact  deposit,  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  The  super- 
natant fluid  was  then  poured  off,  the  predpitate  woriied  and  allowed 
to  subside  again,  when  the  fluid  was  separated,  and  fr'esh  water  being 
added,  a  few  drops  of  solutum  of  carbonate  of  soda  dissdved  it  at  the 
temperature  of  the  air  (SO"^  to  86^  Fahr.) ;  this  observati<m  has  been 
repeated  in  so  many  instances^  with  the  same  result^  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  concerning  it. 

Urine  rich  in  urates  gives  a  predpitate  with  aeedc  add,  if  near  the 
point  of  saturation,  and  at  a  low  tempefotmre,  and  the  inreeipitate 
dissolves  in  carbonate  of  soda.  This  differs  frx>m  casein  in  the  pre- 
c^utate  forming  immediately,  and  subsiding  quickly;  and,  on  decom^ 
posing  the  soda  sdution  with  an  add,  by  giving  mrio  add  in  a  crystal- 
line form,  which  can  be  recognised  with  tho  miorosoope.  If  a  portion 
of  the  same  urine  be  warmed,  it  will  no  longer  give  a  predpitate  on 
the  addition  of  an  add,  and  if  allowed  to  cod  gradually  the  uric  add 
will  be  depodted  in  a  ciystalline  form  on  the  sides  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.  It  was  almost  universally  in  the  latter  forms  that  it 
occurred  in  Jamaica. 

I  had  seldom  examined  the  soda  solution  for  urio  add^  but  very  fre- 
quently evaporated  s(»ne  drops  of  the  secretion  itself,  addulated  with 
hydrodiloric  acid,  on  a  slip  of  glass ;  and  in  the  most  dedded  instances 
of  the  presence  of  caseia,  did  not  find  traces  of  uno  add,  thou^  hip- 
porso  was  plentifuL  The  following  case  will  illustrate  this^  as  well  as 
several  otlusr  points  noticed  in  this  poper: 

Henry  Goodwin,  a  black  sddier,  aged  about  thirty,  had  a  paroxysm 
of  fever  on  the  10th  August,  1859,  but  did  not  report  hinuself  dck. 
On  the  12th,  the  third  day  of  the  disease,  he  went  to  hospital  in  the 
afternoon  with  a  sharp  attack  of  fever;  the  conjunctivae  were  then 
deeply  yellow.  From  this  time  till  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  he 
passed  sixteen  ounces  unne^  which  was  slightly  albuminous.     On  the 
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fifth  day  there  was  a  remission;  passed  twenty-eight  ounces  urine. 
On  the  sixth  day  he  continued  much  the  same,  the  urine  containing 
granular  and  epithelial  tube  casts  in  moderate  quantity,  with  a  litUe 
albumen  and  casein,  very  little  urea,  but  much  creatine  and  hippuric 
acid;  no  uric  seen.  The  urine  had  not  been  examined  microscopically 
before  this  day.  On  the  seventh  day  fever  ensued  again;  he  had 
passed  thirty  ounces  urine  from  the  previous  morning,  of  the  same 
character  as  last  About  noon  it  became  bloody,  giving  the  colour  of 
venous  blood  by  transmitted  light.  It  was  then  strongly  acid,  specific 
gravity  1014  at  84^  did  not  deposit  a  sediment,  but  had  a  few  flocculi 
of  granular  aud  epithelial  tube-casts,  and  epithelium  from  the  bladder, 
but  not  a  blood-globule  could  be  detected.  As  the  fluid  filtered  with 
extreme  slowness,  piuii  was  heated  without  filtration;  coagulation  took 
place  partially,  some  time  before  ebullition,  but  increased  as  that 
occurred,  and  a  sediment  of  a  reddish  colour  fell,  leaving  the  super- 
natant fluid  pretty  clear.  Some  of  the  latter  gave  a  deposit  with 
acetic  acid,  which  dissolved  in  dilute  carbonate  of  soda.  A  portion  of 
the  urine  was  treated  with  acetic  scid;  coagulation  was  produced 
almost  immediately,  and  after  some  hours  a  deposit  of  one-seventh  of 
the  bulk  of  the  fluid  took  place,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  over  it  a  thin 
loose  stratum  of  deeper  red  colour,  leaving  the  supernatant  fluid  clear 
dark  amber ;  both  deposits  dissolved  with  carbonate  of  soda.  As  on 
the  previous  day,  hippuric  acid  and  creatine  were  copious,  but  there 
was  little  urea,  and  no  uric  acid.  On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day 
the  fever  continued ;  forty-two  ounces  of  urine  had  been  passed  fitHn 
the  previous  noon,  of  darker  colour  than  before.  Early  this  morning 
gallic  acid  was  commenced,  in  three-grain  doses  every  fourth  hour.  A 
specimen  of  the  urine  passed  this  forenoon  was  darker  in  colour  than 
that  of  the  previous  day;  it  contained  several  granular  tube-casts, 
which  were  tinged  red,  but  none  contained  blood-globides,  neither 
were  any  free  globules  seen.  A  coagulum  of  one-third  formed  by 
heating;  but  with  acetic  acid  it  was,  to-day,  not  more  than  one-thirtieUi 
of  the  whole,  the  supernatant  fluid  remaining  of  a  dear  deep  cherry 
red.  On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day  the  urine  collected  in  the 
previous  twenty-four  hours  amounted  to  eighty  ounces,  of  similar  cha- 
racter; there  was  less  fever,  but  a  tendency  to  collapse;  the  gallic 
acid  was  increased  to  three  grains  every  third  hour.  In  the  afternoon, 
ten  ounces  of  a  much  lighter  coloured  secretion  was  passed,  when  the 
gallic  add  was  diminished  a  half  On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day 
there  was  more  fever;  no  urine  had  been  passed  since  the  preceding 
day;  the  gallic  acid  was  then  stopped.  On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh 
day,  no  urine  having  been  passed  for  thirty-six  hours,  a  catheter  was 
introduced,  and  four  ounces  drawn  oS,  of  a  dark  brown  muddy  ap- 
pearance. It  contained  numerous  short  solid  pieces  of  granular  tube- 
casts,  of  2^0,  l^'O,  and  0^*75  in  diameter;  Uiese  seemed  infiltrated 
with  a  clear  material,  which  in  many  had  accumulated  pretty  thickly 
outside  the  granular  portion,  and  with  it  was  tinged  throughout  of  a 
reddish  brown  coloin*.  These  casts  were  unafiected  by  strong  acetic 
acid.    No  blood-globule  was  seen  in  the  casts,  or  free  in  the  urine 
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it8el£  With  heat  the  urine  gave  a  coagulum  amounting  to  one-fiflh 
of  the  whole,  and  with  acetic  acid  one  amounting  to  one-tenth ;  the 
former  dissolved  in  caustic  potash,  but  was  unaffected  by  carbonate  of 
soda;  the  latter  dissolved  in  carbonate  of  soda.  The  man  died  in  the 
evening  of  this  day. 

This  case  is  of  much  interest  in  the  following  respects  : — 1st.  As 
showing  the  existence  in  the  urine,  at  the  same  time,  of  albumen, 
casein,  globuline,  and  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  2nd.  In 
the  absence  of  all  trace  of  blood-globules  throughout.  3rd.  In  the 
immediate  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  casein  on  the  eighth  day, 
under  the  influence  of  gallic  acid.  4th.  In  the  formation  of  waxy 
tube-casts  under  these  circumstances,  and  the  rapid  diminution  of  the 
urine.  Crallic  acid  passes  through  the  kidneys  unchanged,  and  may  be 
detected  in  the  urine  within  a  very  short  time  of  its  administration. 
It  does  not  coagulate  albumen,  but  precipitates  casein  immediately, 
and  if  brought  in  contact  with  the  latter,  sufficiently  concentrated, 
as  in  the  tubes  of  the  kidneys,  would  cause  its  coagulation  between 
and  around  the  epithelium  and  granular  matter  constituting  waxy 
casts,  as  in  this  case.  Galllo  acid  would  thus  be  a  remedy  of  very 
questionable  advantage  in  cases  in  which  the  urine  contained  casein. 

The  occurrence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  of  yellow  fever  was  first 
remarked,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  Staff-surgeon  Collins,  at  Barba- 
does,  in  1848,*  and  the  same  gentleman  met  with  two  cases  in 
which  the  albumen  was  replaced  by  a  substance  having  the  proper- 
ties of  casein.t  Blair  seems  to  have  doubted  the  correctness  of  the 
latter  observation,^  and  there  is  no  indication  in  La  Roche's  work, 
that  any  other  person  had  detected  this  substance  in  the  disease. 

In  watching  a  case  from  day  to  day  it  is  found  that,  sometimes  in 
the  course  of  the  third  day,  or  by  the  morning  of  the  fourth,  heat  in- 
dicates a  small  portion  of  globuline  or  albumen  in  the  urine ;  and  on 
the  morning,  or  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  day,  albumen  generally 
Appears  In  such  quantity  as  to  obscure  the  indications  of  globuline. 
The  fifth-  day  the  albumen  is  more  copious,  and  would  seem  to  attain 
its  maximum  on  that  or  the  following  one,  after  which  it  gradually 
declines.  Casein  appears  about  the  fourth  day,  and  accompanies  either 
globuline  or  albumen.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  alone  in 
fever.  When  albumen  becomes  very  copious,  the  casein  frequently 
disappears,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  seems  to  do  so  before 
the  albumen.  In  some  cases,  globuline  and  casein  have  continued 
during  the  course  of  the  disease,  without  albumen  having  been 
detected. 

The  quantity  of  albumen,  <&c.,  may  be  estimated  approximately, 
teotn  day  to  day,  by  the  spaee  the  sediment  occupies  in  the  test-tube 
relatively  to  the  bulk  of  the  original  fluid,  and  may  be  expressed  con- 
veniently in  parts  of  the  whole,  either  as  a  decimal,  or  vulgar  fhic- 
tion.  The  albumen  was  found  to  vary  in  different  cases  fi-om  a  mere 
tntce  to  IK);  the  globuline,  from  a  trace  to  0*7,  though  in  general  not 

•  Blair  on  the  Yellow  Ferer  at  Demerara,  third  edltfon.  p.  98.         f  Ibid.,  p.  99. 
t  Blair :  Beport  on  the  Becent  Yellow  Ferer  Epidemic  at  Demerara,  18&6,  p.  18. 
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exceeding  0*1 ;  and  the  oasein  from  a  trace  to  0*3,  but  generally  lem 
than  01. 

The  albumen  Taries  greatly.  At  one  time  most  caaea  present  it  to 
a  eonsiderable  amount,  at  another  there  is  much  less,  though  the  cases 
may  be  very  severe,  or  even  fatal  When  the  liver  was  severely  im- 
plicated, and  there  was  marked  tenderness  over  it,  with  an  early  yel- 
lowness of  the  sur£Eice,  the  urine  contained  less  albumen  than  when  the 
hepatic  affection  was  less  prominent.  This  peculiarly  existed  during 
the  greater  part  of  1859,  and  early  part  of  1860. 

Though  the  urine  have  a  high  specific  gravity  from  the  third  day 
onwards,  the  urea  seems  much  diminished.  I  have  not  determined 
the  quantity  with  precision,  but  much  less  was  obtained  on  evaporating 
a  small  portion  of  the  fluid,  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  than  from 
healthy  urine.  La  Roche  gives  the  result  of  an  analysis  to  the  same 
effect* 

Thongh  urea  be  deficient,  creatine  is  unusually  copious  in  the  febrile 
affections  of  Jamaica,  whether  pure  remittent  or  yellow.  If  two  or 
three  drops  of  urine  from  such  cases  be  evaporated  on  a  piece  of  glass^ 
numerous  needle-like  crystals,  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  more  or 
less  branched,  appear  before  the  fluid  has  quite  dried,  and  frequently 
cover  the  suHace  extending  from  one  side  of  the  specimen  to  the  other, 
among  the  substances  deposited  during  the  evaporation.  At  a  certain 
stage  in  the  operation  small  rhomboidal  plates  appear,  or  more  fre- 
quently hexagons^  with  the  obtuse  angles  of  the  rhomboid  removed, 
and,  as  the  concentration  proceeds,  these  are  seen  to  shoot  out  both 
ways  from  the  acute  angles,  forming  the  needle-like  crystals  men- 
tioned :  the  needles  always  present  a  swelling  in  the  position  of  the 
original  hexagon,  and  the  prolongations  seem  to  have  a  triangular  sec- 
tion, with  the  base  on  the  glass,  and  the  apex  uppermost.  These 
crystals  present  the  nacreous  appearance  peculiar  to  creatine;  they 
are  soluble  in  water,  ammonia,  and  dilute  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and 
acetic  acids,  from  which  they  are  deposited  again,  generally  in  the 
form  of  hexagonal  plates.  Alcohol  does  not  seem  to  affect  them. 
Sometimes,  thongh  the  specimen  under  examination  be  rich  in  crea- 
tine, it  remains  fluid  and  the  creatine  does  not  crystalline  ;  if  a  drop 
or  two  of  alcohol  be  added  imder  these  circumstances,  numerous  rhom- 
boidal or  hexagonal  crystals  appear,  but  they  genexaDy  rediasolve  as 
the  alcohol  evaporates. 

In  one  case,  in  which  these  crystals  were  numerous,  and  the  portion 
of  the  urine  from  which  they  were  obtained  was  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness over  a  water-bath,  the  residue  was  exhausted  by  alcohol,  to  remove 
urea,  &c,  and  the  creatine  was  separated  frtmi  the  remainder  by 
ammonia.  On  filtering  and  concentrating  the  respective  solutions,  a 
quantity  of  creatine  was  obtained,  about  equal  to  that  of  the  urea. 

Creatinine  exists  in  many  of  these  cases  in  considerable  quantity, 
besides  creatine,  but  as  it  requires  a  troublesome  process  to  isolate,  it 
was  less  easily  detected,  and  not  so  often  looked  for.  In  one  case  in 
which  the  urine  had  been  treated  as  in  the  last  paragraph,  a  portion 

*  lift  Boohe  on  Yellow  Ferer,  toL  L  p.  361. 
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of  the  concentrated  alcoholic  extract  gave  very  little  urea,  even  when 
tiitric  add  was  added,  but  the  remainder  displayed  numerous  clusters 
of  beautiful  navicular  crystals  of  creatinine.  When  a  drop  of  this 
secretion  acidified  with  nitric  acid  is  evaporated  on  a  slip  of  glass,  in 
addition  to  the  nitrate  of  urea,  crystals  are  often  seen  resembling  the 
dendritic  masses  of  creatinine  figured  by  Bobin  and  Yerdeil,*  but 
these  mostly  extend  from  one  side  of  the  axis  of  the  mass  only,  and 
are  not  symmetrical,  as  represented  by  those  authors ;  at  other  points 
they  present  the  characters  delineated  at  Fig.  2  a  of  the  same  plate. 
The  exact  composition  of  the  crystals  in  question  I  cannot  say,  but  if 
digested  in  ether,  the  latter  on  evaporation  affords  the  symmetrical 
crystallization  represented  by  Kobin  and  Yerdeil,  with  more  or  less 
hippurio  acid,  which  usually  accompanies  them.  I  have  recently 
obtained  similar  results  firom  a  specimen  of  urine  from  a  case  of 
\m>nchitis  in  this  country. 

Rounded  masses  resembling  leucine  were  occasionally  seen,  when  a 
few  drops  of  the  secretion  were  allowed  to  evaporate  on  glass,  but  this 
was  rare.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  tyrosine,  as  figured  by 
Frerichs  in  the  frontispiece  of  the  Sydenham  Society's  edition  of  his 
work  on  '  Diseases  of  the  Liver.' 

Uric  acid  was  frequently  present,  and  even  in  considerable  quantity, 
when  the  urea  was  much  diminished,  and  the  chlorides  almost  or 
entirely  absent.  This  was  not  found  in  every  case,  however,  and  I 
am  not  prepared  to  indicate  the  peculiarity  of  those  in  which  it  was 
observed. 

Hippuric  acid  is  formed  copiously  in  the  urine  of  febrile  cases  in 
Jamaica,  as  indeed  in  every  other  instance  in  which  it  was  looked  for. 
Uric  acid  was  often  plentiful  in  the  same  specimens,  neither  seeming 
to  take  the  place  of  the  other.  When  present  in  any  quantity,  it  is 
easily  detected  by  placing  two  or  three  drops  of  the  secretion  on  a  slip 
of  glass,  addiog  a  drop  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  slowly,  when 
the  peculiarity  of  the  crystallization  is  quite  characteristict 
•  The  chlorides  in  the  urine  undergo  a  marked  decrease  in  the  case 
of  yellow  fever,  as  met  with  in  Jamaica.  The  only  notice  I  have  seen 
on  this  point  is  that  given  by  La  Koche,^  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Wragg,  of  Charleston,  who  was  of  opinion  that  hydrochloric  acid  was 
thrown  out  largely  from  the  kidneys.  The  details  of  Dr.  Wragg's 
process  are  not  given,  nor  the  period  of  the  disease  to  which  his 
observations  refer,  which  are  important  circumstances.  My  observa- 
tions were  made  in  the  usual  manner,  by  acidifying  with  nitric  add 
a  portion  of  urine  with  its  albumen  removed  (when  so  plentiful  as 
to  mask  the  operation),  and  then  adding  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
freedom  of  the  nitric  acid  from  chlorine  was  previously  ascertained. 

•  Bobtn  et  VcrdeU:  Traits  de  Chlmie  Anatomlqae  et  Phjtiologiqae,  Atlas,  pi.  zxvU. 

flg.  9. 

t  DritSsh  and  Foreign  Medieo-Gtairnrfieal  Beriew,  toI.  zxtUI.  p.  487.  I  bare  foond 
Mppnrlo  acid  in  adrairaed  pr^pumcy  and  in  chronio  bronchitis,  in  this  oonntrj,  where  no 
benioic  add  bad  been  administered  proTioasly,  and  apprehend  it  is  more  common  than  i4 
fMierally  supposed. 

X  La  Booho  on  reilow  FeTcr,Tol.  t.  p.  359. 
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With  tbefie  precantioDS,  the  chlorides  were  found  perceptibly  lees  as 
soon  as  the  urine  contained  traces  of  albnmaa,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  fourth  day  and  course  of  the  fifth,  when  the  desquamation  of  the 
urinary  passages  was  in  active  progress,  there  was  never  more  than  a 
trace,  sometimes  not  even  a  trace,  to  be  detected.  These  began  to  re- 
ai>|)ear  about  the  seventh  day,  when  the  case  progressed  favourably, 
and  increased  from  day  to  day  thereafter. 

Blair  remai^*  that  albumen  was  not  detected  in  the  urine  of  cases 
of  intermittent  which  occurred  contemp  oraneously  with  the  epidemic, 
and  he  saw  the  value  of  the  distinction  in  diagnoeis.  My  observations 
are  to  a  similar  effect,  having  found,  concur  rent  with  decided  yellow 
fever,  intermittents  and  remittents,  which  presented  the  usual  cha- 
racteristics of  these  affections,  and  neither  di^layed  desquamation  of 
the  bladder  or  kidneys,  nor  albumen,  globuline,  or  casein  in  the  urine, 
while  the  chlorides  remained  undiminished  throughout.  I  met  with 
one  case,  however,  exactly  resembling  those  of  yellow  fever,  which 
occurred  about  the  same  time,  save  that  there  were  neither  tube-casts 
nor  albumen  in  the  urine,  nor  were  the  chlorides  much  diminished. 
This  individual  had  previously  had  frequent  attacks  of  inflammation 
of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  in  the  wrists,  hands,  ankles,  and  feet 
How  far  the  kidneys  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  peculiarity  of 
constitution  indicated  thereby,  must  remain  an  open  question  at 
present. 

Albuminuria  is  common  in  Jamaica,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
febrile  symptoms  might  arise  in  such  a  case,  and  lead  to  a  doubt  as 
to  its  natura  It  may  be  distinguished  from  yellow  fever,  however, 
by  the  absence  of  the  desquamation  of  the  bladder  on  the  fourth 
day,  followed  by  that  of  the  kidneys,  and  by  the  urine  retaining  a 
fair  proportion  of  chlorides,  though  loaded  with  albumen. 

Ahine  EvacuaUona, — ^The  alvine  evacuations  have  not  received  the 
attention  they  require;  until  they  have  been  as  closely  examined  as 
the  urinary,  much  valuable  information  r^;arding  disease  will  remain 
untouched.  My  own  observations  on  the  subject  have  neither  been  so 
numerous  nor  so  minute  as  those  on  the  urine,  still  they  afford  some 
hints  which  are  not  noticed  elsewhere,  and  which  seem  of  value  in  ex* 
plaining  the  characters  of  yellow  fever. 

Blair  has  given  a  short  chapter  on  the  character  of  the  stools,  as  he 
saw  them  in  Demerara,t  which  agree  in  the  main  with  what  was  found 
in  Jamaica.  He  describes  the  evacuations  as  feculent  at  first,  with 
more  or  less  admixture  of  mucus,  and  a  matter  he  denominates  *'  me- 
lanotic,** and  as  giving  off  a  very  disagreeable  odour.  These  were 
succeeded  by  what  he  calls  the  ''  oEuldy  stool,"  a  liquid  light-coloured 
evacuation,  depositing  a  dirty  grey  sediment,  containing  crystals  of 
triple  phosphates,  and  uric  acid,  and  numerous  little  amorphous  masses 
of  black  opaque  matter,  which  he  regards  as  its  constant  ingredient. 
As  the  disease  advanced  the  caddy  stool  was  replaced  by  a  very  scanty 
mucous  stool,  consisting  of  clear  mucus,  with  broken-up  epithelial 
matter,  and  myriads  of  epithelial  granules,  either  uncoloured,  or 

*  Beport,  1866,  p.  SI.  f  IbUU  PP.  2i-98. 
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variously  tinted  of  yellow,  or  green  colour,  by  bile,  or  brown  or  black 
with  the  elememts  of  blood.  The«e  may  present  several  of  the  crystal- 
line forms  of  the  caddy  stool,  and  are  contemporaneous  with  diminished 
urine  and  black  vomit.  The  elements  of  blood  were  sometimes  so 
copious  as  to  give  the  evacuation  the  appearance  of  black  vomit. 

In  Jamaica  the  bowels  were  seldom  costive  or  difficult  to  move.  The 
first  evacuations  were  always  feculent,  more  or  less  modified  by  medi- 
cine, and  generally  offensive.  About  the  fourth  day,  or  earlier,  the 
brown  feculent  character  which  had  already  been  becoming  less 
marked,  often  disappeared  when  the  lighter-coloured  stool  Blair  desig- 
nates "caddy"  took  its  place;  this,  though  frequently  liquid  as  he 
describes,  was  by  no  moans  always  so,  for  I  have  seen  it  cousistent,  and 
formed,  in  many  cases;  it  was  never  very  copious.  Its  chief  character- 
istic was  the  want  of  the  brown  colouring  matter  (usually  thought 
bilious),  supplied  by  the  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
colon/  which  is  altogether  different  in  colour  from  bile^  and  gives  a 
different  reaction  with  acids.  These  discharges  may  even  have  a 
yellowish  or  greenish  tinge,  from  bile,  however,  while  the  proper  brown 
la  nearly  or  entirely  absent.  They  seem  to  differ  little  from  the  clayey 
evacuations  which  accompany  jaundice  and  other  affections  in  this 
country,  only  less  copious,  and  essentially  depend  on  the  colon  per- 
forming its  secreting  function  imperfectly,  a  circumstance  which  though 
frequently  associated  with  retention  of  the  biliary  secretion,  is  not 
necessarily  so,  either  in  diseases  of  this  country  or  the  tropics. 

The  persistence  of  these  light-colonred  evacuations  is  always  of 
serious  import,  as  they  are  frequently  followed  by  black  vomit,  or  other 
forms  of  hemorrhage.  Their  disappearance,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the 
occurrence  of  a  more  natural  feculent  evacuation  about  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day,  is  usually  the  harbinger  of  a  safe  termination,  and  speedy 
convalescence.  The  suppression  of  the  natural  secretion  of  the  colon 
would  therefore  seem  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  vicarious 
appearance  of  hsematine  in  some  form  elsewhere.  The  importance  of 
thiis  principle  in  yellow  fever  is  very  great,  as  it  directs  attention  to 
exciting  the  secretion  of  the  colon,  as  the  natural  way  of  obviating 
many  of  the  unmanageable  symptoms  of  this  disease,  a  point  of  late 
years  too  much  overlooked. 

The  evacuations  occasionally  contained  the  elements  of  blood.  These 
varied  in  appearance  from  blood  little  changed,  through  a  fluid  of  the 
colour  of  dark  venous  blood  with  very  few  globules,  to  one  exactly 
resembling  black  vomit,  of  a  blackish  brown  colour,  with  scarcely  a 
blood-globule  to  be  seen.  The  more  hemorrhagic  forms  came  fin^m 
the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine,  or  colon,  and  those  without  the 
globules  from  the  stomach  or  duodenum.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
these  organs  respectively,  in  such  cases  as  were  examined,  being  found 
congested,  softened,  and  easily  abraded.  In  the  intestines  these  fluids 
sometimes  present  a  very  different  aspect  in  different  parts.  I  have 
seen  a  fluid  like  very  da^k  venous  blood,  with  acid  reaction,  in  the 
stomach  and  duodenum,  which,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  jejunum,  had 
•  See  British  and  Foreifn  Medico-Chlnugieal  Beriew,  toL  xxtIU.  p.  488. 
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• 
ft  black  colour  with  alkaline  reaction,  and  under  the  microscope  a 
greenish  tint,  changes  effected  bj  au  admixture  of  bile.  In  this  case 
there  had  not  been  black  Tomit,  but  from  the  stomach  to  the  coeeum 
the  canal  was  filled  with  this  bloody  fluid.  Some  assistanoe  maj  be 
obtained  towards  deciding  on  the  part  these  discharges  come  fin>m  by 
the  nature  of  the  contained  epithelium.  The  black  yomit  from  the 
stomach,  in  addition  to  columnar  epithelium,  contains  numerous  small 
granules  with  occasional  granular  cells;  that  from  the  intestine  has 
the  columnar  epithelium  in  abundance;  while  the  discharges  from  the 
colon  alone  contain  casts  more  or  less  complete  from  the  tubular  glands 
of  its  mucous  membrane.  A  discharge  may  contain  all  these,  but  one 
form  or  other  will  predominate,  according  to  the  locality  where  it  was 
produced. 

A  full  chemical  analysis  of  the  alvine  oTacuations  in  yellow  fever  is 
very  desirable.  I  made  various  attempts  at  qualitative  examination, 
but  as  the  methods  were  defective,  and  the  results  consequently  un^ 
certain,  it  would  be  useless  to  notice  them  further. 

Discharges /rom  Stomach, — ^Though  the  discharges  from  the  stomach 
have  atti'acted  attention  from  the  earliest  period,  much  difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  their  nature  and  origin,  and  their  value  as  charao- 
terihtic  of  the  disease. 

At  the  commencement,  if  the  stomach  be  irritable,  the  matters 
rejected,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  ingesta,  are  mucous,  more  or  less 
tinged  with  bile.  To  these  succeed,  in  many  cases,  a  clear  fluid,  with 
an  acid  reaction,  which  seems  to  have  been  particularized  first  by  Blair, 
and  which  he  denominated  "acid  elimination,"  or  "white  vomit.* 
This,  again,  is  followed  by  black  vomit.  All  these  may  occur  in  sue* 
cession,  in  the  same  individual,  but  one  or  more,  or  even  all,  may  be 
absent  in  a  genuine  case  of  yellow  fever. 

The  early  vomitings  are  accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of  nausea,  and 
much  straining.  With  the  white  vomit  there  is  extreme  oppression 
at  the  preoordia,  often  with  a  burning  sensation;  the  straining  during 
the  efforts  to  vomit  is  very  great,  and,  after  a  painful  endeavour  to 
relieve  the  stomach,  the  patient  will  often  turn  back  in  bed  without 
having  thrown  off  anything.  When  a  little  is  rejected  it  is  usually  dear 
mucu8,  sometimes  very  acid,  but  sometimes  this  is  less  marked.  The 
more  copious  the  white  vomit  is,  the  less  acid  is  it  found  to  be,  and 
the  oppression  at  the  epigastrium  seems  less. 

When  black  vomit  comes  on,  the  discharge  takes  place  without  any 
very  decided  effort,  and  often  without  any  apparent  exertion  of  those 
muscles  which  are  deeply  engaged  in  the  ordinary  efforts  of  vomiting; 
and  the  oppression  at  the  preoordia,  so  remarkable  with  the  white 
vomit,  has  often  completely  disappeared. 

The  transition  from  white  to  black  vomit  first  manifests  itself  by 
the  appearance  of  brown  specks  in  the  dear  mucus,  which  have  been 
likened  to  pinches  of  snuff  These  increase  in  number,  the  mucua 
becomes  more  limpid,  and  tinged  more  or  less  of  the  same  colour,  and 
a  sediment  separates.  The  fluid  in  this  condition  ofbeo  r^naina 
deddedly  add.    As  the  brown  matter  increases  in  quantity,  the 
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acidity  frequently  becomes  leas  marked,  and  sometimes  is  insufficient 
%o  redden  litmus. 

The  nature,  and  place,  and  mode  of  origin,  of  black  vomit,  have  given 
rise  to  much  discussion.  Many  have  thought  it  a  morbid  secretion  of 
the  liver;  others  have  attributed  it  to  a  dissolved  state  of  the  blood, 
allowing  it  to  exude  through  the  mucous  membrane;  others  have  con* 
aidered  there  was  hsemorrhage  from  the  capillaries,  and  that  the  blood- 
globules  were  destroyed  in  the  acid  secretions  of  the  stomach ;  others, 
again,  have  attributed  the  black  vomit  to  a  secretion  fVom  the  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  organs  in  which  it  was  found. 

On  examining  specimens  of  characteristic  black  vomit  by  the 
microscope  I  found  much  columnar  and  glandular  epithelium,  the  latter 
granular;  and  many  free  granules  which  were  colourless,  pretty  clear, 
spherical,  and  sometimes  corrugated  on  the  surface;  these  were  half 
the  diameter  of  blood-corpuscles,  and  of  a  different  colour.  The 
colouring  matter  was  brown,  amorphous,  and  no  blood-globules  were 
detected.  Spores,  toruhe,  and  other  extraneous  matters  were  common. 
These  appearances  agree  in  the  main  with  those  described  by  American 
authors;  but  I  have  not  met  with  the  masses  ''of  modified  and  disin- 
tegrated blood-corpuscles,"  or  "  the  granular  detritus  and  irregular 
masses,  apparently  the  results  of  degradation  of  blood-corpuscles** 
described  by  La  Roche.*  The  discharge  is  sometimes  much  more  of 
the  colour  of  venous  blood  than  the  usual  coffee-ground  appearance, 
and  may  even  contain  blood-globules,  little  altered,  from  hssmorrhage, 
but  in  its  most  characteristic  forms  these  may  be,  and  most  frequently 
are,  completely  absent. 

When  little  black  vomit  had  been  ejected,  or  formed  in  the  stomach, 
a  large  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  was  often  of  a  deep  brown 
colour.  When  more  of  that  had  been  formed,  even  though  it  remained 
in  the  organ,  the  lining  membrane  presented  a  less  extensive  dis- 
coloration, a  few  brown  streaks  only  remaining,  or  even  these  were 
absent.  It  is  clear,  from  this  fact,  that  the  discoloration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  does  not  arise  from  imbibition  of  the  coloured 
fluids  in  contact  with  it.  Tet  on  placing  a  section  from  the  dis- 
coloured portions  under  the  microscope,  the  tubular  glands  were  found 
with  their  epithelium  in  a  granuhur  condition,  and  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  a  brown  colouring  matter — the  granules,  however, 
remaining  pretty  free  from  it.  Vessels  could  be  detected  among  the 
tubes,  in  various  places,  distinctly,  with  entire  blood-corpuscles  in 
them.  As  has  been  stated  by  Blair  and  others,  it  is  quite  a  mistake 
that  the  blood,  generally,  is  in  the  dissolved  state  so  often  supposed  by 
many  authors. 

The  facts  of  the  glandular  epithelium  in  the  tubular  glands  of  the 
stomach  being  coloured  brown  and  containing  numerous  granules, 
coupled  with  the  disappearance  of  that  colour  as  black  vomit  becomes 
copious,  and  the  occurrence  of  similar  elements  constituting  the  cha- 
racteristic portions  of  the  vomit  itself  appear  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
its  place  o£  origin,  and  as  to  its  being  a  true  secretion,  though 

•  On  Yellow  Ferer,  toI.  i  p.  tlf« 
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occumDg  in  the  coarse  of  disease.  It  is  quite  analogous  in  this 
respect  to  what  has  been  described  above  as  having  taken  place  from 
the  kidneys  in  the  course  of  this  disease,  and  to  what  I  have  elsewhere 
shown  takes  place  in  a  state  of  health  from  the  glands  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  colon.*  It  is  a  significant  &ct,  too,  that  those  cases 
of  yellow  fever  in  which  the  colon  ceases  to  perform  this  part  of  its  ' 
function,  are  those  most  inimical  to  black  vomit,  or  similar  discharges^ 
or  hsamorrhage  from  other  organs,  while  natural-coloured  alvine  dis- 
charges are  the  surest  signs  of  amendment.  The  occurrence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  white  and  black  vomits, 
coincident  with  the  diminished  eliroiuation  of  chlorides  from  the 
kidneys,  affords  another  indication  of  the  stomach  exercising  a  vicarious 
eliminative  action  in  the  disease. 

Blair  has  given  a  table  of  the  days  of  occurrence  of  white  and  black 
vomits,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  former  manifests  itself  most 
frequently  on  the  third  and  fourth  days  of  the  disease,  though  fre- 
quently dso  (and  nearly  in  equal  numbers  each  day)  on  the  second 
and  fifth  days ;  while  in  other  cases  it  took  place  as  late  as  the  twelfth 
day.  The  black  vomit  appeared  most  frequently  on  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  days,  though  cases  were  by  no  means  uncommon  on  the 
third  and  seventh  days,  and  instances  were  seen  on  the  first,  and  as 
late  as  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  disease.  As  these  discharges  may  be 
regarded  as  efforts  of  the  system  at  crises,  it  is  clear  they  may  be 
looked  for  at  the  various  periods  of  the  disease  when  critical  evacuations 
might  be  expected;  and  though  most  frequent  from  the  third  to  the 
sixth  day,  yet  it  b  possible  they  might  occur  either  sooner  or  later. 
Blair's  table,  however,  may  require  modification;  he  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  access  of  yellow  fever  was  characterized  by  well- 
marked  symptoms,  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  its  period  of  invasion; 
this,  however,  is  not  always  the  case,  and  the  exceptions  are  more 
numerous  than  he  contemplated.  The  following  extract  from  one  of 
the  older  writers  on  West  !(ndian  fever  is  more  correct : 

''  It  is  worth  remarkinff,  that  the  fever  sometimes  appears  in  a  very  slight 
way,  with  languor,  loss  of  appetite,  some  degree  of  headache,  disturbed  sleqi, 
and  whiteness  of  tongue ;  the  patient  being  able  all  the  while  to  go  about 
liis  usual  employment.  In  symptoms  so  moderate,  the  presence  of  a  fever 
is  hardk  acknowledged,  though  the  readiness  with  which  they  rise  into  a 
severe  cusease,  on  the  least  irregularity,  or  any  anxiety  or  distress  of  mind, 
leaves  no  doubt  of  their  nature,  f 

Cases  answering  this  description  must  have  occurred  to  every  one 
of  any  experience  in  the  tropics;  and  the  difficulty  I  have  bad  in 
fixing  the  period  of  accession  of  the  disease  in  such,  makes  me  doubtful 
as  to  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  Blair's  determinations  for  the  earlier 
days  in  his  table. 

Hcemorrhagea  from  other  Organs, — ^I  have  known  three  cases  of  dis- 
charge of  bloody  fluid  ^m  the  lungs  in  the  last  stage  of  yellow  fever; 

«  Brltlfh  and  Foreign  Medico-Cbinirgieal  Review,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  488. 
t  Obiervations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army  in  Jamaica,  by  John  Honter,  ILD.,  Fhyil- 
eian  to  the  Army,  p.  85.    London,  1788. 
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and  oozing  from  the  gums,  nose,  and  conjunotiva  are  not  uncommon. 
Copious  discharges  fi*om  the  vagina  are  met  with  in  females.  As  in 
none  of  these  cases,  however,  had  I  examined  the  fluid  with  the 
microscope,  I  cannot  give  any  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
blood  it  contained. 

(7b  6e  con«fiu«d.) 


Art.  III. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Influence  of  the  Abuse  of  Alcohol  cts  a  Predisposing 
Cause  of  Disease.  By  William  Marcet,  M.D.,  F.RS.,  Assistant- 
Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  <fec.  <fec. 

The  object  of  the  present  communication  is  to  determine,  by  a  series 
of  observations  on  hospital  out-patients,  the  influence  of  the  abuse  of 
alcohol  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  disease.  After  having  thoroughly 
considered  the  subject,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  method 
of  investigation  cidculated  to  yield  reliable  results  was  to  examine  all 
the  patients  who  came  under  my  care  at  the  Westminster  Hospital, 
as  to  their  habits  of  sobriety,  at  the  same  time  making  a  careful  diag- 
nosis of  each  case;  my  purpose  by  adopting  this  process  being  to 
afford  means  of  establishing  the  relative  proportions  of  sobers  and 
drinkers  according  to  the  diseases  for  the  relief  of  which  they  applied. 
I  thought  that,  after  carrying  on  these  observations  during  twelve 
months,  a  sufficient  number  of  data  would  be  obtained  for  the  object 
I  had  in  view. 

Several  difficulties  now  offered  themselves  to  this  mode  of  in- 
vestigation. 

Ist.  The  uncertainty  relative  to  the  amount  of  fermented  or  dis- 
tilled liquor  taken  habitually  by  a  patient,  or  indulged  in  for  some 
time  on  a  past  occasion.  This  I  overcame  by  careful  examination 
and  cross-questioning,  hardly  ever  dismissing  a  case  imtil  I  had 
made  out  in  my  mind  whether  the  amount  of  the  patienVs  libations 
oould  possibly  in  any  way,  and  at  any  time,  have  affected  his 
health.  If  there  were  doubts  as  to  this  which  I  could  not  over- 
come, I  introduced  the  case  with  a  query  before  the  statement  re- 
lating to  the  sobriety.  I  considered  as  drinkers  certain  patients  who 
had  assumed  habits  of  perfect  sobriety  after  having  at  some  time 
or  other,  for  many  months^  or  several  years  in  succession,  led  an  in- 
temperate life.  A^gain,  I  introduced  as  drinkers  those  who  were  usually 
drunk  once  a  week,  many  being  the  worse  for  liquor  on  Saturday 
evenings ;  also  those  who,  although  seldom  or  ever  drunk,  took  daily, 
or  often,  an  amount  of  alcoholic  beverage  sufficient  to  exhilarate 
much  their  spirits  and  keep  them  in  a  usual  state  of  excitement ; 
and  finally,  patients  who,  apparently  not  affected  by  drink,  took  it 
in  much  larger  quantity  than  can  possibly  be  consistent  with  health' 
which  occurred  mostly  with  the  view  of  getting  over  certain  hard 
manual  labour. 

2nd.  The  difficulty  arising  from  the  utter  impossibility  of  finding 
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time  to  ezamine  carefbllj  both  male  and  female  patimrtB,  the  lattef^ 
moreover,  appearing  often  indignant  at  anj  doubts  being  entertained 
as  to  their  sobriety,  and  I  was  at  the  outset  obliged  to  give  np  in- 
eluding  women  in  my  series  of  observations 

3rd.  Another  difficulty  I  met  with  after  keeping  np  my  notes 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  resulted  from  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  patients  with  which  I  had  to  conduct  my  inquiry,  thia 
number  amounting  to  695 ;  and  for  this  reason  I  found  it  neceasaiy 
to  avoid  entering  into  many  subdivisions,  adopting  wide  groups.  1 
experienced  also  some  trouble  ou  account  of  patients  applying  for  relief 
several  times  at  intervals  of  weeks  or  months,  in  the  course  of  the 
year ;  after  some  hesitation  I  determined  on  omitting  to  rei>ort  every 
visit  subsequent  to  the  first  series,  if  the  patient  was  obviously  suf- 
fering from  a  relapse  of  the  same  diseasa  But  if  the  patient  returned 
to  the  hospital  to  be  treated  for  another  complaint,  I  again  entered  him 
into  my  journal,  treating  the  case  altogether  as  a  new  ona  After  car- 
rying on  these  investigations  for  some  time,  I  found  that  individuals 
under  nineteen  years  of  age  were  very  seldom  guilty  of  being  drinkers; 
I  therefore  took  no  notice  of  patients  under  that  age. 

Each  page  of  my  note-book  was  divided  into  eight  oolumna  In  the 
first,  the  paUents  were  numbered,  b^inning  every  day  at  No.  1 ;  the 
second  column  contained  the  date  of  admission  ;  the  third,  a  stat^nent 
whether  the  patient  applied  with  a  letter  constituting  him  a  regular 
out-patient,  or  a  ticket  for  one  consultation ;  the  fourth,  the  age ;  the 
fifth,  the  employment;  the  sixth,  a  statement  as  to  whether  the 
patient  was  a  sober  man  or  a  drinker  ;  the  seventh,  the  diagnosis; 
the  eighth,  headed  Observations,  contained  a  report  of  the  charac- 
teristic s3rmptoms  on  which  the  diagnosis  was  founded.* 

I  saw  the  patients  regularly  twice  a  week,  and  I  must  here  acknow- 
ledge the  kind  and  valuable  assistance  I  received  from  my  friend,  Dr. 
Dapples,  who  kept  up  these  observations  for  me  from  the  middle  of 
August  till  the  latter  part  of  September,  while  I  was  out  of  town ; 
this  gentleman  having  often  kindly  assisted  me  when  engaged  taking 
my  notes,  was  well  qualified  to  continue  the  work  during  my 
absence. 

The  tables  were  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  possible  care.  The 
emplojrments  of  the  patients,  from  their  great  variety,  had  to  be 
condensed  into  fifteen  groups,  headed.  Coal-porter,  Cabman,  Stableman, 
Shoemaker,  Hawker,  Labourer,  Mason,  Sailor,  Carrier  (carman),  Car- 
penter, Painter,  Shopkeeper,  Engineer,  Tailor,  and  Porter  (meesengar) ; 
these  included  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dififerent 
kinds  of  employments.  I  grouped  tc^ther  those  employments  bearing 
the  greatest  analogy  with  each  other,  and  which  were  oarrM  on  onder 
similar  sanatory  condition.  This  implies  that  indoors  employments 
were  in  no  way  grouped  with  employments  carried  on  in  the  open 
air — an  important  point,  considering  that  Dr.  Quy  has  shown  the 

•  The  hospital  notes  referred  to  in  this  paper  were  taken  from  the  Isi  Deoainbir,  lS4t» 
to  the  iBt  December,  1860. 
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degree  of  mortality  from  certain  diseases  to  vary  according  to  employ- 
ments being  carried  on  indoors  or  in  the  open  air.* 
I  classified  the  diseases  into  nine  gronps^  namely — 

1st.  Alcoholism. 

2nd.  Febrile  disorders. 

3rd.  Diseases  of  the  lungs. 

4th.  Poisoning  by  lead. 

5th.  Diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

6th.  Diseases  of  the  skin. 

7th.  Inflammatory  affections  of  the  muscles. 

8th.  Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  (non-alcoholic). 

9th.  Diseases  of  other  organs  and  tissues,  mostly  inflammatory. 

The  ninth  class  of  diseases  includes  a  number  of  affections  which 
could  not  be  entered  into  the  other  groups;  they  exhibit,  however, 
this  connexion,  that  they  are  mostly  of  an  inflionmatory  character, 
and  attack  glands  and  mucous  membranes.  It  was  impossible  to 
divide  them  into  separate  groups,  as  they  include  22  diseases  and 
only  54  patients,  giving  an  average  of  2'6  patients  for  every  group. 

The  class  Diseases  qfthe  lu/ngs,  being  comparatively  very  extensive, 
I  thought  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  consider  separately  the  cases  of 
laryngitis  (16  cases),  phthisis  (34  cases),  bronchitis  (166  cases),  and 
pneumonia  (33  cases),  without,  however,  removing  them  from  the 
group  Diseases  o/ tl^e  lungs.  The  disorders  under  the  head  Poisoning  by 
Isad,  occurred  entirely  in  men  using  lead  paint;  I  attempted  to  enter 
these  cases  into  other  groups,  but  found  it  impracticable,  on  account 
of  the  combination  of  nervous  and  gastric  symptoms  which  attend  these 
affections ;  I  was  therefore  reluctantly  obliged  to  make  them  into  a 
separate  group  of  only  eleven  patients,  this  number  being,  however,  too 
small  to  yield  any  special  results. 

I  have  disposed  the  information  imparted  by  my  hospital  notes 
under  the  form  of  the  following  fundamental  taMe^  which  is  the 
groundwork  of  my  inquiries.  This  table  shows  at  a  glance  the  plro- 
portions  of  sobers  and  drinkers  in  connexion  with  diseases  and  em- 
ployments \-^ 

«  See  the  Joarnftl  of  the  SUHftioal  8ooi«t7«  rot  tU.  x  A  Third  OootribBtkm  to  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Inflaence  of  Emplojrmenta  npoD  Health,  by  Dr.  William  Anfnetm  G07. 
According  to  the  author  of  this  paper,  the  ratio  which  deaths  from  consumption  bear  to 
thoee  fW>m  all  other  diseases,  is  higher  in  the  case  of  men  employed  within  doors  than  in 
those  working  in  the  open  air.  being  in  the  one  case  I  to  X'86,  and  In  (he  other  S  to  2*66 
(or  I  to  1*28). 
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8.  meftOB  Sober.    F  wMMDoaHfal 


Alooholiim 


.  r  16  Chronio  alooholism    ....') 
^^\  1  DeHrinintrenMiu S 

Febrile dtaordarsW I jJJ^?  ".    ".   1   '.    !    '.    !    !    \] 

/lO  Lftrjnsitis     •■••••• 
8  KenrO'pneninoiiU     .    .    .    .\ 

1  PleuriBj 

10  Bmphysemft I 

8  Polmionary  apoplezj  .    .    .    .  | 

1  Hannop^vit 

1  ^Mam  of  the  glottis    .    .    .    ./ 

34  FhUuBb 

906  Bronofaitifl 

\33  Pneomonia 

Poieooiugl^lead,  11    11  Poisonjn^bylead 


of  the 
Longa  {^T' 
pMMgei) 


DiieftMe  of  the 
Stomach  and 
IntMtinet     . 


82 


DiieaMS 

Skin 


of  the 


19 


Inflammatorf 
AftKitiaat    of 
Moaolee    .    . 


161 


IHieeeee  of  the 
NerrouB  Sre- 
tem  (non^aloo- 
hoUo)  .    .    . 


68 


DiMttMsof  other 
intemalorgaoa 
and  tienies, 
moeUj  inflam- 
matory.   .    • 


64 


/60  Oastralffia 

8  Oavtorrhagie 

8  Cardialgia.    • 

6  Intestinal  hemorrhage   .    .    . 

10  DiarrhcM 

8  Enteritis 

PI  PeritonitlB 

1  Prolapsus  ani 

2  Tsnia 

1  Srysipelas 

6  Prurigo . 

8  Ecsema    ........ 

1  Scabies 

1  Impetigo 

2  Porrigo 

1  Lepra 

2  Purpura 

1  Scurry ......... 

I  Carbuncle     ....... 

140  Bheumatism     ...... 

8  Gout 

8  Strain  (followed  by  rheumatic 
symptoms)    ...... 

4  Paraljus  Qodl) 

4  Hemiple^ 

7  Neuralgia.    ....... 

6  Apoplexy  .•••.... 

8  Vertigo     ........ 

12  Cerebral  congestion   .    .    .    . 

1  Cerebral  concussion   .    .    .    . 
12  Cephalalgia 

1  Nerrous  irritability    .    .    .    . 

11  Melandiolia  ....... 

3  Bebilitas  nenrosa 

2  Epilepsy 

2  Paralysis  agitans  ..... 
1  Muscular  roasms 

'  2  l>iaeaseofiiTw 

6  „        kidney.    .    .    .    . 

1  (Dinresis) 

7  Disease  of  heart     .    .    .    .    . 

2  t»         spleen  .    .    .    .    . 

1  (Edema  of  faoe 

1  Disease  of  interns!  ear    .    .    , 

1  Otitis 

]  Corysa 

1  Epistazis 

2  Qmgiritis  ........ 

18  Phwyngitis  and  tonsiUitis  .    . 

1  Cynancne  parotidea  .    .    .    . 
1  Catarrii  of  urethra     .    .    .    . 

I  (GtonorrhoBa) 

1  Cystitis 

1  Orchitis 

1  Dropsical  effhsion 

2  Glandular  swellings   .    .    .    . 

1  Meronrialism    ...... 

2  Periostitis 


ll  Cystic  tumour  . 
Number  of  B,,  ?,  and  D.,  per  employment 
Proportkm  of  S.  and  D.  per  em^yment 


•V 


17 
Coal- 
porter. 


s.  r  D 


0 
0 


0 
0 

2 
0 
0 


0 
0 


1 

4 
1 
0 
0 


0       0 


8       8 


0  10 


6  1  11 
Is  2*20 


20 
Cabman. 


S.  r  D. 


0 
0 


0 
8 
0 
0 
0 


1 
1 


0 
8 
1 
0 
1 


0       1 


8       2 


1       0 


8     12 
1:1*60 


17 

Stable. 

man. 


S.  f  D. 
0       0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


1  0 
1  1 
0  1 
0  0 
111 


0       1 


8       2 


1       1 


8  16 
1:1 


60 

Shoe- 

mako*. 


S.  ?  D. 
0       2 


1 
1 


1 
6 

2 
0 
0 


2 

1 


2 
7 
0 
0 
1 


1        1 


6       7 


8       4 


180     80 
1:1 


89 
Hawker. 


S.  ?D 
0       2 

lis 

2       1 


1  0 

6  1  e 

2  0 

0  0 

1  0 


174 
bomr. 


8.  PS 
0     1 

9     4 

0     S 

S     4 


0     0 
8    U 


4    i 


0       0 


1     3 


8       4p    » 


0      0 


9     4 


8      S 


M218 

1*08:1 


til 

ITii.i 


IN  CONNEXION  WITH  DISEASES  AND  EMPLOYMENTS. 


D. 


Drinker. 


41 

Mmoo. 


8.  f  D 
0      S 


0 
1 


0 
1 


i  » 

3  8 

S  1  0 

0  0 

0  s 


6  14 


3  S17 
1-35:1 


83 

Sailor. 


8.  ?  D. 
0       0 


1 
1 


1 
3 
0 
0 
0 


1 
0 


1 
6 
1 
0 
1 


0 


190      18 
VM:1 


80 
Carrier. 


8.  t  D. 
0       0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


1  1 

6  1    1 

1  1   1 

0  0 

0  1 


12  8  e 
8:1 


66 

C«r> 
penter. 


8.  ?  D 
0       0 


1 
1 


1 
0 


4 
7 
8 

0 
1 


8 
8 
1 
0 
1 


3 


8  18 


186  1  18 
8:1 


88 
Painter. 


8.  ?  D. 
0       1 


1 
0 


0 
0 


8  0 

7  0  2 

1  0 

6  14 

0  8 


1  18 

8*06  tl 


68 

Shop* 

keeper. 


8.  ?  D, 
0       6 


0 
0 


8 
6 
8 

0 
10 


10 


3 


0 
1 


1 

4 
1 
0 
0 


110 


18  1  2 


147  2  19 
2*47)1 


40 
Engi- 
neer. 


8.  ?  D. 
0       0 


2 

0 

2 


0 

4 
2 
0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
7 
0 
0 

1 


^    11 

2-64:1 


30 
Tailor. 


8.  P  D. 
0       0 


0 
0 


1 
6 
0 
0 
2 


0 
0 


1 
8 
0 
0 
1 


a     8 

2*75:1 


42 

Porter. 


8.  P  D. 
0       0 


0 
0 


1 

10 
0 
0 
8 


2 


2 


0 
0 


0 
2 
1 
0 
1 


7  13 


31  1  10 
3-70 : 1 


Sun  of 

Sobers  and 

Drinkers. 


8.    P    D. 
0  16 


13 
0 

9 


19 

94 

20 

6 


23 


11 


94 


48 


42 


12 
10 

10 


16 
68 
11 

4 
23 


9 


64 


18 


12 
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Proportions  of 

Sobers 
to  Drinkers. 


8.     D. 
0-0:16 

1*08:1 
1 : 1-67  \ 

1 : 1-11 


1-27 
1*88 
1-82 
1*60 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1-29:1 


118  :1  \ 


•1-66:1 


'^•66  : 1  J 


1-67 : 1 


1-74 : 1 


2-67:1 


8-60:1 


1*63 1 1 
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Table  »komng  the  ProportioH  of  Soben  and  Drimien  aecordktg  to 
Employ»enii.    (AMraeiedfrom  ike  preceding  Table.) 


Indteetof 
drinldng 

Bmptojrmentf. 

Total 
Mo. 

Sobers. 

Driak- 

DovU- 

Proportion  of 
Sobcnto 

tcndeaelM. 

€n. 

Drinkftn. 

8.           D. 

1 

Coal-porter    .    . 

17 

5 

11 

1 

1 

:2-20 

2 

Cabman     .    .     . 

20 

8 

12 

0 

1 

:r50 

3 

Stableman.    .    . 

17 

8 

8 

1 

1 

4 

Shoemaker     .    . 

60 

30 

30 

0 

1 

5 

Hawker     .    .    . 

89 

19 

18 

2 

106; 

6 

Labourer  .    .    . 

174 

96 

76 

2 

1-26: 

7 

Mason  .... 

42 

23 

17 

2 

135: 

8 

Sailor   .... 

33 

20 

13 

0 

1-54: 

9 

Carrier  (Carman) 

20 

12 

6 

•2 

2 

10 

Carpenter .    .    . 

55 

86 

18 

1 

2 

11 

Painter      .    .    . 

38 

25 

12 

1 

2-08; 

12 

Sho|)keeper    .    . 

68 

47 

19 

2 

2-47: 

13 

En^neer,  Smith  . 
Tailor  .... 

40 

29 

11 

0 

2*64: 

14 

30 

22 

8 

0 

276: 

15 

1 

Porter  .... 

42 

31 

10 

1 

310; 

695 

411 

269 

15 

1-53  :  1 

I  shall  DOW  explain  the  coDstruotion  of  this  fundamental  tabl& 
The  *  horizontal  headings  consist  of  the  fifteen  employments;  with 
every  employment  is  a  number,  showing  how  many  patients  it 
includes,  and  imder  each  employment  on  the  left  is  the  letter  S.  for 
sobers,  and  on  the  right  is  the  letter  D.  for  drinkers;  between  the 
two  a  query  is  inserted  for  doubtful.  The  first  employment  on 
the  left  is  that  which  yields  the  greatest  proportion  of  drinkers ;  the 
second  is  that  which  yields  the  next  greatest  proportion  of  drinkers;  and 
so  on,  till  the  last  on  the  right,  which  yields  the  smallest  proportion  of 
drinkers,  and  consequently  the  largest  proportion  of  sobers.  The  head- 
ings in  the  vertical  column  most  on  the  left  consist  of  the  titles  of  the 
nine  difierent  groups  of  diseases,  beginning  with  that  group  containing 
the  greatest  proportion  of  drinkers,  proceeding  downwards  with  that 
oontaininff  the  next  greatest  proportion  of  drinkers,  and  so  on,  the  last 
group  induding  the  least  proportion  of  drinkers,  and  consequently 
the  greatest  proportion  of  sobers.  With  the  title  of  each  group  of 
diseases  is  a  number,  showing  how  many  patients  belong  to  it.  Op- 
posite the  title  of  each  group  of  diseases  a  bracket  has  been  placed 
within  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  diseases  which  form  the 
group,  and  with  every  disease  there  is  a  figure  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  individuals  who  have  been  afiected  by  it.  The  table  is 
divided  into  other  vertical  columns;  each  column  is  headed  by  an 
employment,  and  exhibits  the  number  of  sobers,  drinkers,  and  doubtful 
in  that  employment ;  these  numbers  are  of  course  also  placed  hori- 
zoutaUy  opposite  the  group  of  disease  to  which  belong  the  patients 
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they  represent.  The  last  vertical  colnmn  but  one  on  the  right  indl- 
Gates  the  total  number  of  sobers  and  drinkers  for  each  gronp  of  dis« 
eases;  and  the  last  column  on  the  right  shows  the  whole  proportion 
of  sobers  and  drinkers  for  each  group  of  diseases.  Finally,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table  there  are  two  horizontal  lines,  the  first  showing 
the  total  number  of  sobers  and  drinkers  per  employment,  and  the 
second  the  proportion  of  sobers  and  drinkers  in  eacm  employment. 

Having  proceeded  so  &r,  I  extracted  from  the  table  the  numbers 
showing  the  proportions  of  sobers  and  drinkers  in  every  employment, 
and  placed  them  in  a  tabular  form  (see  p.  490),  beginning  with  those 
employments  containing  most  drinkers,  and  ending  with  those  con- 
taining the  least;  these  fifteen  proportions  showed  the  relative  drinking 
tendencies  of  each  employment.  By  the  side  of  every  employment  I 
placed  a  symbol  of  the  simple  multiples,  beginning  by  1,  and  pro* 
oeeding  seriaUm  up  to  15;  these  figures,  therefore,  may  be  considered 
as  indices  of  drinking  tendencies.  Thus,  coal-porters  (index  1) 
exhibit  the  greatest  proportion  of  drinkers,  since  for  every  1  sober 
there  are  no  less  than  2*20  drinkers;  cabmen  (index  2)  include  the 
next  greatest  proportion  of  drinkers,  for  every  1  sober  there  being 
1*50  drinkers;  and  so  on  up  to  porters  (index  15),  whose  tendency 
to  drinking  is  the  least,  there  being  3*10  sobers  for  1  drinker. 

The  data  being  arranged  as  described  above,  furnished  materials  for 
my  inquiries. 

Influence  qf  Alcohol  as  a  Oeneral  Predisposing  Cause  qf  Disease. 

On  glancing  over  the  fundamental  table  (p.  489),  the  construction  of 
which  I  have  attempted  to  explain,  the  inquirer^s  attention  will  at 
once  be  arrested  by  the  first  group  of  diseases — alchohoUsm. 

First  Group:  AlcoJu>Usm. — Every  patient  suffering  from  chronic 
alcoholism,  or  delirium  tremens,  is  a  drinker;  indeed,  in  the  16  cases  of 
this  affection,  alcohol  is  not  a  predisposing  cause,  but  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  illness;  it  is,  consequently,  hardly  fair  to  take  these  cases  into 
consideration  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  general  action  of 
alcohol  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  disease.  Yet  I  have  thought  it 
better  to  preserve  them,  as  their  being  overlooked  might  appear  a. 
serious  omission,  and  their  number  is  so  few  as  to  have  no  mate- 
rial influence  on  the  general  researches.  Should  a  question  ari>« 
as  to  which  employment  is  most  subject  to  alcoholism,  it  would 
be  natural  to  anticipate  that  coal-porters  would  be  particularly  liable 
to  these  affections — this  employment  possessing  the  greatest  proportion 
of  drinkers;  such  is  not,  however,  the  case,  and  this  interesting  fact 
is  well  worth  recording.  We  find  the  greatest  proportion  of  cases  of 
alcoholism  among  the  shopkeepers ;  for  there  is  1  out  of  every  1 1  '3 
shopkeepers  suffering  from  alcoholism,  while  there  is  only  1  out  of 
every  17  coal-porters  who  had  contracted  this  illnesa  Now  we  find 
that  shopkeepers  are  much  more  sober  than  coal-porters,  for  the 
degrw  of  sobriety  of  shopkeepers  is  represented  by  No.  12,  while 
that  of  coal-porters  is  represented  by  No.  1.     The  reason  of  this 
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curious  phenomenon  is  obviously  that  shopkeepers  drink,  taking  but 
little  exercise,  being  occupied  indoors  and  in  unhealthy  districts  and 
dwellings;  thus  their  standard  of  health  is  lowered,  which  prevents 
them  from  resisting  the  baneful  action  of  alcoholic  excesses,  and  at  the 
same  time  their  respiration  being  deficient,  they  are  unable  to  rid 
themselves  by  the  process  of  respiration  of  the  alcohol  absorbed. 
Thirty>one  different  employments  have  been  classed  under  the  head 
shopkeeper;  of  these,  commercial  travellers  and  interpreters  ara  perhaps 
the  only  two  entailing  exercise. 

Second  Orowp:  Febrile  Disorders:  include  the  greatest  proportion 
of  drinkers  compared  to  sobers  irrespective  of  their  employments, 
this  proportion  being  1  drinker  to  1*08  sober.  The  proportion  of 
drinkers  to  sobers  taken  collectively  in  all  other  diseases  is  1  drinker 
to  1*55  sober,  so  that  the  proportion  of  drinkers  to  sobers  attacked 
with  a  febrile  affection  is  considerably  greater  than  the  corresponding 
proportion  for  all  other  diseases.  This  predisposition  of  drinkers  becomes 
more  obvious  by  comparing  the  proportion  of  sobers  to  drinkers  in 
the  groups  of  diseases  under  our  present  oonsideration  with  the  cor- 
responding proportion  for  the  last  group  in  the  table,  the  latter  in- 
cluding no  less  than  three  times  and  a  half  more  sobers  than 
drinkers;  it  follows  that  when  living  in  a  district  where  these 
affections  are  endemic,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  lead  a  perfectly 
sober  life.  It  may  also  be  concluded  that  after  having  once  con« 
tracted  ague,  rules  of  strict  sobriety  are  among  the  most  useful  pre- 
cautions to  adopt  in  order  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  illness.  This 
influence  of  alcohol  as  a  predisposing  cause  to  febrile  diseases  probably 
results  from  the  abuse  of  alcohol  interfering  with  the  healthy  process 
of  nutrition  and  lessening  the  general  standard  of  health — a  morbid 
poison  exerting  thereby  the  more  readily  its  baneful  action. 

Third  Group:  Diseases  of  the  Lungs. — ^The  next  group  of  diseases 
consists  of  all  affections  of  the  air-passages,  and  includes  1  drinker  for 
every  1*29  sober;  this  proportion  of  drinkers  is  therefore  nearly  as 
great  as  in  the  preceding  group ;  the  interest  in  the  present  instance 
is  enhanced  by  the  &ct,  that  there  are  as  many  as  268  patients 
suffering  from  pulmonary  diseases — the  great  number  increasing  the 
degree  of  correctness  of  the  results.  This  confirms  the  received 
opinion  that,  in  comparison  with  other  diseases,  drinkers  are  much 
more  predisposed  to  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  than  sob^is; 
it  shows,  moreover,  that  in  no  other  disorders,  except  in  fever  and 
ague,  this  predisposition  of  drinkers  compared  to  that  of  sobers  is  so 
great  as  in  diseases  of  the  air-passages.  This  fact  may  be  satisfoctorily 
explained,  for  the  lungs  of  drinkers  bfing  a  medium  through  whi<^ 
alcoholic  vapours  pass  on  their  way  out  of  the  body,  it  is  but  veiy 
natural  to  infer  that  a  constant  state  of  irritation  is  kept  up  in  these 
organs,  which  under  the  slightest  exciting  cause  becomes  a  condition 
of  disease ;  indeed,  admitting  this  explanation,  alcohol  might  be  con- 
sidered in  itself  as  an  exciting  cause  of  pulmonary  affections. 

I  have  divided  the  group,  diseases  of  me  lungs,  into  five  classes;  the 
first  class  is  laryngitis,  including  every  case  of  evident  inflammation 
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or  irritation  of  the  larynx  which  has  not  proceeded  to  the  bronchial 
tubes,  as  determined  by  auscultation  and  percussion.  The  result, 
from  my  inquiry,  which  applies  to  this  disease  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  aU.  The  number  of  drinkers  affected  with  laryngitis  is 
larger  than  the  number  of  sobers:  there  being  1*67  drinker  for  every 
sober.  In  no  other  disease,  or  group  of  diseases  throughout  the  whole 
table,  is  the  proportion,  and  consequently  the  predisposition,  of  drinkers 
so  great  as  in  that  under  our  present  consideration.  Why  is  this  ? 
Obviously  because  the  larynx  is  exposed  to  the  irritating  action  of  the 
alcohol  which  is  swallowed,  from  its  coming  in  contact  with  the  epi- 
glottis and  glottis,  and  because,  moreover,  the  alcoholic  vapours  coming 
from  the  lungs  and  passing  through  the  larynx,  contribute  to  establish 
and  keep  up  this  morbid  condition. 

Pneumonia  is  the  fifth  class  of  diseases  of  the  lungs ;  drinkers  are 
comparatively  to  sobers,  less  predisposed  to  it  than  to  the  other  classes 
of  the  same  group,  there  being  one  drinker  suffering  from  pneumonia 
for  every  1*82  sobera;  this  may  be  accounted  for  if  it  be  admitted 
that  pneumonia  is  not  strictly  speaking  an  inflammator}'  disease,  but 
the  result  of  a  special  morbid  action,  respecting  the  development  of 
which  alcohol  would  play  but  a  secondary  part.* 

Fi/ih  Givtbp:  Diseases  qf  Hie  Stomach  and  Intestines, — If  we 
compare  the  proportion  of  drinkers  to  sobers  in  the  present  case 
(1  D.  to  1*56  S.),  to  the  corresponding  proportion  of  drinkers  to 
sobers  for  all  other  diseases  taken  collectively  (1  D.  to  1*53  S.), 
we  shall  not  find  that  there  exists  a  greater  predisposition  from  the 
abuse  of  alcohol  to  gastric  and  intestinal  affections.  But  if  we 
establish  this  comparison  with  the  other  groups  of  diseases  taken 
individually,  we  shall  observe  that,  although  the  degree  of  predisposition 
from  alcohol  to  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  less  than 
in  febrile  disorders  or  pulmonary  affections,  yet  it  is  greater  than 
in  the  cases  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  gout  and  rheumatism,  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system  (non-alcoholic),  and  diseases  of  the  other  internal 
organs  and  tissues  (last  group). 

The  group  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  iutestines  is  divided  into 
two  classes,  and  by  this  means  I  am  enabled  to  point  out  a  very 
remarkable  £skot — viz.,  that  gastritis^  a  condition  of  general  inflam- 
mation or  irritation  of  the  stomach,  with  the  accompanying  modi- 
fications of  the  normal  functions  of  this  organ,  is  much  more  liable  to 
be  brought  on  by  drink  than  disorders  of  the  intestines  properly  so 
called.  Drinkers  suffer  from  gastritis  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  11 3 
sobers,  while  drinkers  are  affected  by  intestiusJ  dL^rders  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  to  2*55  sobers;  so  that  the  proportion  of  drinkers  to 
sobers  in  the  case  of  gastritis  is  twice  as  great  as  the  corresponding 
proportion  for  disorders  of  the  intestines;  and  if  we  compare  the 
predisposition  from  alcoholic  excesses  to  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  stomach  with  the  corresponding  predisposition  to  all  other  diseases 
taken  collectively,  we  shall  find   the  predisposition  to  the  former 

•  I  shall  not  take  Into  consideration  the  ftmrth  groap — poisoning  by  lead—the  number 
of  patients  it  includes  being  too  smalL 

•14 
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(1  D.  to  1*13  S.)  mucli  greater  than  the  predisposition  to  the  latter 
(1  D.  to  1-57  S.)  This  excessive  liability  to  gastritis  from  the  abuse 
of  alcohol,  appears  to  me  to  result  from  the  qnautity  of  alcohol  which 
passes  into  the  duodenum  being  less  and  weaker  than  that  which  is 
admitted  into  the  stomach,  partly  on  account  of  the  absorption  which 
has  taken  place  in  this  organ,  partly  from  the  alcohol  beiug  diluted 
in  the  intestines  by  the  intestinal  secretious,  and  possibly  also  from 
alcohol  undergoing  some  chemical  transformation  in  the  bowels. 

Sixth  Group:  Diseases  of  the  Skin, — I  have  but  little  to  say  with 
respect  to  cutaneous  affections;  drinkers  are  affected,  comparatively  to 
sobers,  much  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  case  of  diseases  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  In  cutaneous  affections  as  in  the  case  of 
fevers,  it  is  admitted  that  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease  depends  on 
the  action  of  a  poison  present  in  the  system ;  in  some  instances  we 
can  trace  this  poison  to  contagion,  in  others  to  hereditary  causes;  the 
higher  the  general  standard  of  health  the  greater  the  power  of  the 
body  of  resisting  this  morbid  tendency,  the  influence  of  the  poison 
being  thei*eby  kept  in  abeyance;  any  circumstance  lowering  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  body  will  thereby  expose  it  to  suffer  &om 
cutaneous  affections  under  the  influence  of  an  exciting  cause.  Alco- 
holic excesses  are  undeniably  among  the  most  powerful  depressing 
agents,  and  on  this  account  predispose  to  diseases  of  the  skin.  In 
addition  to  this  mode  of  explaining  the  influence  of  alcoholic  excesses 
as  a  predisposing  cause  of  cutaneous  affections,  it  might  be  surmised, 
from  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Lallemand,  Perrin,  and  Duroy,*  that 
the  passage  of  alcohpl  through  the  skin  on  its  way  out  of  the  body,  by 
increasing  the  vascular  state  of  this  tissue,  predisposes  it  to  suffer  from 
inflammation. 

Seventh  Grawp :  Gout  and  Rheumatism. — ^The  interest  of  the  inquiry 
in  this  case  is  increased  by  the  large  number  of  patients  affected, 
which  is  151.  We  observe  that  for  every  drinker  there  are  1*74 
sober  who  apply  to  be  treated  for  the  disorders  of  this  group.  The 
predisposition  from  alcohol  to  gout  and  rheumatism  is  consequently  a 
little  less  than  the  corresponding  predisposition  to  all  other  disei^ 
taken  collectively  (I  D.  to  1*47  S.);  but  on  the  other  hand,  and  I 
consider  the  following  conclusion  as  more  important,  drinkers  are, 
comparatively  to  sobers,  less  predisposed  to  gout  and  rheumatism  than 
to  fever  and  ague,  diseases  of  the  lungs,  gastric  and  intestinal  disord^^ 
and  cutaneous  affections;  and  drinkers  comparatively  to  sobers  are  more 
predisposed  to  gout  and  rheumatism  (1  D.  to  1*74  S.)  than  to  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system  (non-alcoholic)  (1  D.  to  2*67  S.),  and  all  other 
diseases  of  the  internal  organs  and  tissues  (1  D.  to  3*50  S.) 

Eighth  Group:  Diseases  qf  the  Nervous  System  {NanrAtcohoUe.'y-I 
have  taken  care  to  exclude  from  this  group  every  case  of  alcoholisoi, 

*  These  gentlemen  hare  obtained  poaitiTe  eTidence  of  a  small  proportion  of  the  aloobol 
taken  into  the  stomach  being  eliminated  fh)m  the  body  through  the  akin.  (Dn  r61e 
de  Talcohol  et  des  ancsthetiqnes  dans  Torganisme.)  The  experiment  which  Ulos- 
trates  this  interesting  phenomencm  has  been  exhibited  to  the  Sodetjr  of  Arts  tf  Dr. 
Edward  Smith. 
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for  these,  although  instaDces  of  nervous  affections,  are  produced  by 
alcohol  acting  as  au  exciting  cause,  and  by  grouping  them  with 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  it  would  obviously  lead  to  erroneous 
results  as  to  the  influence  of  alcohol  as  a  predisposing  cause  to  this 
group  of  disorders.  We  observe  that  the  predisposition  from  alcohol 
to  nervous  affections  (1  D.  to  2*67  S.)  is  decidedly  much  less  than  to  all 
other  diseases  taken  collectively  (1  D.  to  1-44  S.)  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  compare  the  predisposition  from  alcohol  to  nervous  affections  with  the 
correspouding  predisposition  to  all  otherdiseases  considered  individually, 
we  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  group,  the  influence  of  alcohol 
as  predisposing  to  nervous  affections  is  the  least  of  all.  This  result  is 
remarkable;  it  might  have  been  anticipated  that  alcohol  acted  as  a 
strong  predisposing  cause  of  disease  of  the  nervous  system ;  for  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  nervous  substance  has  the  power,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  condensing  within  its  tissue  the  alcohol  which  has  been  ab- 
sorbed into  the  blood,  and  consequently  it  would  appear  but  natural  that, 
alcohol  inteifering  with  the  healthy  nutrition  of  the  nervous  centres, 
the  nervous  system  would  become  thereby  more  liable  to  (non-alcoholic) 
disease.  According  to  my  inquiries,  however,  this  is  not  the  case. 
Magnus  Huss,  the  leading  authority  on  alcoholism,  believes  that 
nervous  temperaments  are  more  capable  of  resisting  the  long-continued 
abuse  of  alcohol  than  sanguine  temperaments.  Might  there  not  be 
some  connexion  between  this  and  the  fact  that  alcohol  predisposes 
but  very  slightly  to  (the  non-alcoholic)  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  1 

Ninth  Group:  Diseases  of  otiier  Internal  Organs  a/nd  Tissues, 
mostly  Inflammatory, — These  affections  form  the  last  group:  they 
include  all  the  cases  which  could  not  be  entered  into  any  of  the 
other  groups;  still  they  are  not  altogether  without  connexion 
with  each  other.  I  have  attempted  to  indicate  this  connexion 
by  the  words  mostly  inflamnuttory.  Diseases  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes exclusive  of  those  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  are  pi*omi- 
nent  in  this  group ;  it  appears  from  the  present  inquiry  that 
alcohol  predisposes  but  very  slightly  to  these  affections  (1  D.  to 
3*50  S.),  both  when  compared  to  the  predisposition  from  alcohol  to 
all  other  diseases  collectively  (1  D.  to  1-44  S.),  and  also  when  com- 
pared to  the  predisposition  from  alcohol  to  ail  other  diseases  taken 
individually.  Indeed,  the  influence  of  alcohol  as  predisposing  to  this  last 
group  of  disease  is  the  least  of  all.  It  might  be  observed,  however, 
that  diseases  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  are  well  known  to  be  frequently 
the  result  of  long- continued  hard  drinking.  Thin  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  present  inquiry,  because  the  small  number  of  these  cases  which 
figures  in  the  table  precludes  the  possibility  of  drawing  any  inference 
as  to  the  special  degree  of  predisposition  alcohol  exerts  respecting 
them.  My  conclusions  with  reft^rence  to  each  group  must  be  taken  in 
a  general  point  of  view,  without  euteiing  into  the  details,  except  where 
I  have  divided  groups  into  classes. 

On  inquiring  into  the  number  of  patients  which  constitute  each  group, 
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it  will  be  observed  that  diseases  of  the  longs  and  iDflammatory  affec- 
tions of  the  muscles — viz.,  gont  and  rheumatism — ^iuclude  the  greatest 
I  shall  now  attempt  to  show  the  comparative  influence  of  alcohol 
as  predisposing  employments  to  these  two  groups  of  diseases;  each 
group  will  be  considered  separately.  The  other  groups  do  not  include 
a  sufficient  number  of  patients  to  allow  of  the  relative  predisposition 
})er  em{)loyment,  due  to  the  influence  of  alcohol,  being  established. 

On  the  Influence  of  the  Abuse  of  Alcohol  as  Predisposing  Employments 
and  Individuals,  per  Employments,  to  Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 

Bather  than  give  a  general  outline  of  the  method  employed  for  con- 
ducting this  inquity,  I  shall  consider  at  once  the  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
illustratiug  with  respect  to  this  group  the  arguments  and  operations 
which  will  likewise  be  adopted  when  treating  of  the  influence  of  alcohol 
as  predi$«po8ing  employments  and  individuals,  per  employment,  to  gout 
and  rheumatism. 

The  influence  of  alcohol  as  predisposing  each  employment  to  diseases 
of  the  lungs  must  be  examined  under  two  heads  (Table  A  and 
Table  B,  p.  497). 

Ist.  The  influence  of  alcohol  as  predisposing  each  employment, 
taken  as  a  whole,  to  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

2nd.  The  influence  of  alcohol  as  predisposing  drinkers  (compared  to 
sobers)  in  each  employment  to  pulmonary  affections. 

Table  A  (under  first  head)  is  formed  by  placing  in  a  vertical 
column  the  fifteen  employments,  following  each  other  fi-om  top  to  bottom 
seriatim^  according  to  their  degree  of  predisposition  to  diseases  of  the 
lungs.  This  degree  of  predisposition  is  shown  by  the  proportions  placed 
opposite  each  employment  on  the  right,  which  exhibit  for  the  corre- 
sponding employment  the  relation  existing  between  the  number  of 
cases  of  pulmonary  diseases  and  all  other  affections.  By  the  side  of 
every  employ  ment  in  this  table,  and  on  the  left,  is  inscribed  the  index 
of  drinking  tendency  of  that  employment.     (See  p.  490.) 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  employments  in  Table  A  followed  each 
other  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  Table,  p.  490,  showing  the  drinking 
tendencies  of  each  employment,  the  degree  of  intemperanoe  of  any 
employment  would  exhibit  its  predisposition  to  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
for  the  greater  its  habits  of  drinking,  irrespective  of  every  other  cir- 
cumstance, the  greater  would  be  its  liability  to  pulmonary  affections, 
and  vice  versd.  Of  course  it  can  hardly  be  anticipated  that  this  is 
likely  to  take  place,  for  we  know  how  many  other  causes  b&ddes  ex- 
cesses in  alcohol  predispose  to  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Considering  the 
employments  one  by  one,  we  find  no  connexion  between  their  predis- 
position to  the  group  of  disease  under  consideration  and  their  dnnking 
tendencies,  neither  do  we  find  any  such  connexion  when  the  employ- 
ments are  considered  three  by  three ;  taken  five  by  five,  we  detect, 
however,  some  kind  of  relation  between  the  drinking  tendendes 
and  predisposition  to  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  when  dividing  the 
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Table  A.    Diseases  of  the  Lungs — Predisposition  of  Employments  to  Diseases 
of  the  Lungs,  according  to  their  Drinking  tendency. 


Indices  of 
drinkiiig  tendeapy. 


20 


14 


34 


33 


19 


27 


55 


38 


47-5 


72-5 


1 

10 

5 

7 

9 

2 

6 

15 

13 

14 

8 

11 

4 

12 

3 


DiseMe 
of  the 
lungs. 


AU  other 
diseases. 


Ck)al  porter 

Carpenter 

Hawker 

Mason 

Carrier 

Cabman 

Labourer 

Porter . 

Engineer 

TaUor  . 

Sailor  . 

Painter 

Shoemaker 

Shopkeeper 

Stablemen 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


0-89  \ 

112 

1-17 

1-47 

1-50 

1-50 

1-66 

1-63 

1-66 

1-73 

1-75 

1-92 

200 

2-58 

3-25 


Employments  including 
most  drinkers  most 
predisposed  to  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs. 


Employments  including 
least  drinkers  least 
predisposed  to  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs. 


Tablb  B.    Diseases  of  the  Lungs — Predisposition  of  Drinkers,  per  Employ- 
ments, to  Disease  of  the  Lungs. 


Comparatiye  proportions 

of  Sobers  and  Drinkers 

sniferini  fh>m  diseases  of 

the  longs. 

Ck>mparatlTe  pro- 
portions of  Sobers 
and  Drinkers  suf- 
fering from  all 
other  diseases. 

Indices 
of  predis- 
position.* 

No. 

&       D. 

S.               D. 

1.  Shopkeepers    . 

1-37  : 

.     7-20       : 

5-25 

2.  Engineers   .    . 

114  : 

.     4-00      : 

3-51 

3.  Coal  porters    . 

1        : 

3-50  (6-29  :  1)  .. 
1-40  (0-71  :  1)  .. 

.     1 

3  45 

4.  Sailors   .    .    . 

1        : 

.     216 

3-84 

5.  Carpenters  , 

6.  Tailor     .    , 

1-33  : 

T 

.    3-00 

2*25 

1-75  : 

..     3-75       : 

214 

7.  Cabman.     . 

1 

1-67  (0-69  : 1)  .. 

.     1-20       : 

JL 

203 

8.  Porter    .    , 

2-20 

..     4-00       ;       1 

1-82 

9.  Shoemaker  . 

1 

..     Ill       : 

111 

10.  Labourer    , 

1-27 

..     1-28 

101 

11.  Stableman  . 

1 

..     1 

100 

12.  Mason    .    . 

1-66 

..     1-44 

0-87 

13.  Carrier  .    . 

2-33 

..    1-67      1 

0-71 

14.  Hawker,    , 

1-43 

..     100 

0-69 

15.  Painter  .    . 

3-33 

..     1-87 

0-56 

■  These  nombers  show  the  proportion  of  sobers  in  all  other  diseases.  The  greater  that 
proportion,  the  smaller  most  be  the  proportion  of  sobers  in  diseases  of  the  lungs;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  larger  must  be  the  proportion  of  drinkers  in  diseases  of  the  lungs. 
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whole  employments  into  two  groups  onlv,  this  oonnexion  becomes 
undeniable. 

The  degree  of  relation  in  question  is  established  by  inquiring  into 
the  indices  of  drinking  tendencies  affixed  to  each  employment  in 
Table  A,  adding  them  three  by  three  (five  groups),  or  five  by  five 
(three  groups),  or  7  J  by  7^  (two  groups),  and  then  examining  whether 
or  not  these  sums  increase  from  top  to  bottom.  On  considering  the 
indices  five  by  five,  there  is  partly  an  increase,  inasmuch  as  the  first 
sum  is  27,  the  second  65,  and  the  third  38.  Here  the  increase  exists 
only  between  the  two  fii-st  groups ;  but  when  considered  under  two 
groups,  then  the  increase  is  obvious,  the  sum  of  the  drinking  indices 
of  tlie  first  group  being  47*5,  and  that  of  the  second  72*5.  This 
establishes  a  slight  connexion  between  the  predisposition  of  employ- 
ments to  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  their  drinking  tendencies. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  this  table  gives  but  a  very  general 
idea  of  the  influence  of  alcohol  as  a  predisposing  cause,  per  employ- 
ment, to  diseases  of  the  lungs,  for  the  following  reason.  Supposing  we 
consider  an  employment  containing  but  very  few  drinkers,  or  in  other 
words  of  very  sober  habits,  such  as  shopkeepers  (Index  12),  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  alcohol  can  exert  but  a  very  small  influence  as 
])redistpo8ing  that  trade,  as  a  whole,  to  pulmonary  diseases;  still  drinking 
shopkeepers  individually  are  found  to  be  highly  predisposed  to  sufier 
from  these  aflections.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  fact  that  alcohol  pre- 
disposes but  slightly  shopkeepers  to  disease  of  the  lungs,  results  from 
there  being  very  few  drinking  shopkeepers,  and  not  from  drinking 
shopkeepers  being  but  little  liable  to  these  aflections.  From  this  con- 
sideration I  have  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  second  table  (B),  con- 
sisting of  two  series  of  proportions,  juxtaposed,  the  first  series  showing  the 
proportions  of  sobers  and  drinkers  in  diseases  of  the  lungs;  and  the  second 
series  showing  the  proportions  of  sobersand  drinkers  in  all  other  diseases; 
on  examining  together  these  two  proportions  for  each  employment,  and 
calculating  the  relation  which  existed  between  them,  the  result  showed 
the  actual  comparative  predisposition  of  the  drinkers  of  each  employ- 
ment to  diseases  of  the  lungs.  This  relation  is  very  striking  in  shop- 
keepers (No.  1).  For  every  drinking  shopkeeper  who  sufiers  from  a 
pulmonary  afiection,  there  aro  1  *37  sobers  aflected  in  a  similar  way, 
while  for  every  drinking  shopkeeper  applying  to  be  treated  for  all 
other  diseases,  there  are  no  less  than  7*20  sobers.  The  relation  be- 
tween 7*20  and  1*37  is  5 '25,  therefore  5*25  represents  the  influence 
of  alcohol  as  predisposing  drinking  shopkeepers  to  diseases  of  the  lungs. 
Proceeding  downwards  with  the  Table  B,  we  have  engineers,  coal- 
porters,  sailors,  and  finally  hawkers  and  painters ;  drinkers  belonging 
to  these  two  last  employments  are  least  of  all,  compared  to  sobers 
(in  the  same  employments),  predisposed  to  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

Why  are  drinking  shopkeepers  so  much  more  predi4>osed  to 
pulmonary  aflections  than  sober  shopkeeperat  Probably  for  the  same 
reason  they  are  so  very  liable  to  alcoholism  (p.  491).  Moreover, 
the  respiration  being  deficient,  the  alcohol  absorbed  remains  longer  in 
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the  bodj,  and  its  irritating  action  whilst  circulating  through  the  delicate 
and  morbidly  predisposed  pulmonary  capillaries  is  consequently  pro- 
longed. It  will  be  observed  that  drinking  engineers  (mostly  engine- 
drivers  and  inspectors)  are  also  much  more  subject  to  suffer  from 
affections  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages  than  sober  engineers,  although 
not  in  so  large  a  ratio  as  shopkeepers.  This  may  be  considered  as 
resulting  from  the  depressive  influence  of  alcohol,  combined  with 
the  fatigue  from  working  in  confined  and  very  hot  engine  rooms, 
and  the  sudden  changes  of  temperatures  which  these  men  are  so 
much  exposed  to;  in  addition  to  these  circumstances,  the  respiration 
of  mephitic  gases  from  the  furnaces  and  coal  dust  account  for  the 
lungs  being  readily  affected  when  they  are  predisposed  to  disease  by 
the  circulation  of  alcohol  through  their  tissue. 

The  last  employment  but  one  in  the  table  is  haukers ;  drinking 
hawkers  are,  with  one  exception,  the  least  of  all,  compared  to  sober 
hawkers,  subject  to  diseases  of  the  lungs;  the  index  of  predispo- 
sition of  drinking  shopkeepers  to  diseases  of  the  lungs  being 
5*2^,  and  that  of  drinking  hawkers  0*69.  (See  Table  B.)  This 
result  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  what  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated. The  employments  of  shopkeepers  and  hawkers  are  in 
every  respect  widely  different  firom  each  other.  Shopkeepers  lead  a 
sedentary  indoor  life,  taking  very  little  exercise;  hawkers  are  con- 
stantly moving  about  in  the  ofien  air,  many  of  them  wheeling  or 
carrying  heavy  loads.  The  respiratory  function  of  shopkeepers  must 
become  more  or  less  impaired  from  the  mode  of  life  they  lead ;  in  the 
case  of  hawkers,  on  the  contrary,  the  action  of  the  lungs  is  developed 
to  its  utmost,  owing  to  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  more  especially 
to  the  cries  which  are  the  principal  feature  of  their  trade.  At  each 
inspiration  nearly  as  much  air  is  admitted  into  the  lungs  as  they  are 
capable  of  containing  in  the  fullest  state  of  expansion ;  and  it  is  a 
natural  consequence  from  this  excessive  respiratory  action,  that  any 
alcohol  present  in  the  blood  will  be  very  rapidly  expired,  so  that 
the  poison  does  not  remain  in  the  system  long  enough  to  injure  the 
pulmonary  organs.  Moreover,  the  constant  excessive  action  of  the 
open  air  on  the  lungs  of  hawkers  would,  it  may  be  presumed,  give  tone 
to  these  parts,  so  that  they  become  possessed  of  the  power  of  resisting 
to  a  great  extent  the  baneful  action  of  alcohol  circulating  within  their 
capillaries,  and  on  its  way  outwards  through  the  membrane  of  the  air 
cells. 

I  shall  not  proceed  any  further  with  these  remarks;  my  purpose  at 
present  is  more  especially  to  establish  facts  as  far  as  a  numerical  method 
will  allow,  and  let  the  reader  account  for  the  results  as  he  thinks  best. 

On  the  Influence  of  Alcohol  as  predisposing  Employments  and  Indivi- 
dtuUsy  per  Employments^  to  Gout  and  Hheumatism. 

1.  The  influence  qf  alcohol  as  predisposing  each  employment,  taken  as 
a  whole,  to  gout  and  rheumatiemy  is  shown  by  Table  A  (p.  500)  for  this 
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Table  A.    Gout  and  Rkeuwtatism — Prtditposition  o/EmploymenU  to  Gout 
and  Rheumatism^  according  to  ihtsir  Drininng  tendency. 


Indices  of 

drinking 

tendeooy. 


19 


18 


90 


80 


88 


28 


1 
8 

...  15 
7 

...     9 

...  9 
6 

10 

48 


•  ••        •■ 


41    ...   12 
...     6 
...  18 
14 
8 

61 11 

72 


Coal  porter 
Subleman 
Porter    . 
Maaoo    . 
Cabman . 

Carrier  . 
Labourer 
Carpenter 

Shoemaker 
Shopkeeper 
Hawker . 
Engineer 
Tailor  . 
Sailor  . 
Painter  . 


g« 


8^ 


1-88 
2-40 
2-82 
2*91 
8*00 

8  00 
814 
8-68 

8-82 
4-28 
4-67 
4-71 
6*00 
6*60 
8-60 


Empkiyments  inoliid> 
ing  most  drinkerv, 
most  predisposed 
to  goat  and  rheii> 
matiim. 


Employ  ments  indad- 
ing  least  drinkersi 
least  predisposed 
to  goat  and  rbeu- 
mati»m. 


I 


Employments  inctod- 
ing  moat  drinkers 

-  moat  predisposed 
to  goat  and  rheo- 
matim. 

Intermediate  tenden- 
cy to  drinking,  in- 
termediata  predia- 
poaition  to  gooi  and 
rheumatisai. 

Employment!  indad- 
ing  least  drinkers 
least  predisposed 
to  goat  and 
matism. 


Table  B.     Gout  and  Rheumatism — Predisposition  of  Drinkers,  per  Employ- 

ment,  to  Gout  and  Rheumatism, 


Comparative  propor^ 

ComparatiTe  pro- 

tions of  Sobers  and 

portions  of  Sobers 

Indices 

Drinkers  saifering 

and  Drinkers  saf- 

of  pre- 

trom  Goat  andBhea- 

fertng  from  all 

disposition.* 

other  diseases. 

8.                D. 

&                D. 

1.  Hawker  ,    .    . 

0-75 

..     114 

1-62 

2.  Porter     .    . 

2-33 

..     3-43 

1-47 

8.  Shoemaker 

0-85 

..     0-96 

113 

4.  Emrineer 

2-50 

..     2-66 

1-07 

5.  Labourer 

1-21 

..     1-28      . 

1-04 

6.  Mason 

1-51      - 

..     1-31 

0-87 

7.  Carpenter 

2-66 

..     1-80 

0-67 

8.  Tailor      . 

4-00      ! 

..     2-65 

0-64 

9.  Shopkeeper  . 
10.  Stableman 

3-33 

..     206 

0-62 

1-50      : 

..    0-83 

0-55 

11.  Carrier     . 

400      : 

..     160      ' 

0-40 

12.  Sailor      .    . 

400      : 

..     1-33 

0-33 

13.  Cabman  .    . 

1-50      ', 

..    0-60      ; 

0-33 

14.  Coal  porter  . 

1-          : 

..    0-21 

0-21 

15.  Painter    .    , 

all  sobers 

..     1-76       : 

*  These  nombers  show  the  proportions  of  sobers  in  all  other  diseases.  The  greater  that 
proportion,  the  smaller  must  be  the  proportion  of  sobers  in  goat  and  rbeumatL^m ;  or,  ta 
other  words,  the  larger  mast  be  the  proportion  of  drinkers  in  goat  and  rheomatism. 
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group  of  affections.  The  predisposhig  power  of  alcohol  in  the  present 
instance  is  very  evident,  and  much  more  distinctly  marked  than  in  thn  case 
of  pulmonary  affections.  If  the  whole  fifteen  employments  be  divided 
into  as  many  as  five  groups,  we  find  an  undeniable  relation  between 
the  drinking  tendencies  of  these  five  groups  and  their  predis|M>8ition  to 
gout  and  rheumatism,  for  with  one  slight  exception,  the  sums  of  the  in- 
dices for  each  group  increase  gradually,  proceeding  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  column ;  these  sums  being  19, 18,  20,  30,  33.  When  the 
fifteen  employments  are  divided  into  three  groups,  the  sums  of  the  in- 
dices will  be  28, 41,  51,  in  which  case  the  difference  between  the  sums 
of  the  indices  will  be  sufficiently  great  to  prove  beyond  doubt  that  em- 
ployments are  predisposed  to  gout  and  rheumatism,  according  to  their 
drinking  tendencies,  within  those  limits.  I  need  not  allude  to  the 
division  of  the  employments  into  two  groups  only;  the  sums  of  the 
indices  in  this  case  have,  however,  been  entered  into  Table  A  (48 
and  72). 

2.  The  influence  of  alcohol  as  predisposing  drinkers  compared  to  sobers, 
per  employments^  to  gout  and  rheumatism,  is  evinced  by  an  inspection  of 
Table  B  (p.  500)  for  this  group  of  diseases. 

The  result  in  this  case  is  very  different  from  that  derived  from 
Table  B  (p.  497),  for  diseases  of  the  lungs.  With  respect  to  gout  and 
rheumatism  the  table  under  our  present  consideration  shows  that 
drinkers  in  every  employment,  compared  with  each  other,  are  much 
more  equally  predisposed  to  gout  and  rheumatism  than  to  diseases  of 
the  lungs;  or,  in  other  words,  the  nature  of  an  employment  has  less 
influence  in  modifying  the  predisposition  of  drinkers  (compared  to 
sobers)  to  gout  and  rheumatism,  than  in  the  case  of  pulmonary  affec- 
tions. Thb  conclusion  is  derived  from  the  slight  difference  between 
the  numbers  of  Table  B  (p.  500),  in  the  column  headed  Indices  of 
Predisposition,  the  first  index — ^for  hawkers  is  1*52,  the  last — ^for  coal 
porters  is  0*21  ;*  the  corresponding  numbers  for  diseases  of  the 
lungs  were  5*25  for  shopkeepers,  and  0*56  for  painters;  this  result  is 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  that  derived  from  Table  A,  for  gout 
and  rheumatism ;  for  a  momeut*s  reflection  wiU  show,  that  unless 
drinkers  in  all  employments  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  equally  pre- 
disposed to  the  group  of  affections  under  our  present  consideration,  it 
would  not  be  possible  that  the  employments,  three  by  three,  should 
1)6  predisposed  to  these  disorders  proportionally  to  their  drinking 
tendency. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  proceed  any  further  with  this  inquiry,  lest 
I  should  enter  into  such  minute  details  as  are  inconsistent  with  the 
acctiracy  of  the  numerical  method  of  investigation  I  have  adopted.  I 
trust  the  researches  and  conclusions  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  communication  may  be  of  interest  and  practical  utility ;  at 
all  events,  I  feel  assured  there  are  few  questions  so  important,  in  a 
medical  and  social  point  of  view,  as  the  influence  of  the  abuse  of 
alcohol  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  disease. 

•  The  lact  in  the  oolamn  we  the  painteri ;  bnt  the  number  of  these  rheumatic  and 
gODtjr  paUents  it  too  tmaU  to  take  them  into  aeooont  on  thid  occasion. 
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Abt.  IV. 

On  the  NHhsdah  Neck,  or  Goitre^  in  Scotland.    By  Arthur  Mitchell, 
A.M.  &  M.D.,  Deputy  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

The  connexion  between  goitre  and  cretinism  being  generally  r^;arded 
as  very  intimate,  it  appeared  to  me  of  iuterest  to  ascertain  whether 
bronchocele  prevails  in  any  part  of  Scutlaud,  and  if  so,  whether  the 
form  of  idiocy  in  that  district  presents  any  of  the  cretinoid  characters — 
the  nature  of  my  duties  giving  me  the  opportunities  necessary  for 
doing  this.  I  have  already  officially  visited  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  parishes  of  Scotland,  and  with  much  of  the  rest  I  am  well  acquainted. 
In  every  locality  visited  I  have  endeavoured,  by  careful  personal  obser- 
vation, and  by  frequent  inquiries,  to  determine  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  goitre  as  an  endemic  affection ;  and  of  all  that  I  saw  and 
heard  I  have  preserved  written  notes.  The  general  result  is  briefly 
as  follows : 

Qoitre  exists  nowhere  in  Scotland,  as  an  endemic  disease,  except  in 
the  southera  counties.  The  extent  of  the  district  which  it  occupies 
may  be  laid  down  as  including  the  greater  part  of  Boxburgh,  the 
upper  parts  of  Selkirk  and  Peebles,  the  eastern  parts  of  Ayrshire, 
where  it  touches  Lanark  and  Dumfries,  the  upper  districts  of  Lanark, 
the  whole  of  ELirkcudbright  and  Dumfries,  the  west  of  Berwick,  and 
the  east  parishes  of  Wigton. 

The  endemicity  reaches  a  maximum  in  the  upper  Yalley  of  the 
Kith.  As  you  approach  the  outer  margins  of  the  whole  district 
named,  the  affection  becomes  less  and  less  frequent;  but  even  there, 
as  compared  with  the  rest  of  Scotland,  it  is  common.  In  the  coun- 
ties of  Dumfries  and  Kirkcudbright  I  had  myself  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  93  cases,  and  of  these  about  60  were  well  marked,  the  rest 
being  less  so,  but  still  undoubted  cases  of  goitre.  A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  93  were  seen  in  Upper  Nithsdale,  and  I  have  therefore 
given  to  the  affection  the  name  of  the  Nithsdale  neck. 

The  accuracy  of  my  own  impressions,  as  formed  on  observation  and 
from  verbal  reports,  I  tested  in  various  ways,  so  as  to  leave  as  little 
doubt  as  possible  about  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions. 

Our  asylums,  for  instance,  furnish  a  proof  of  the  comparatively 
great  frequency  of  this  affection  in  the  southern  counties.  They  at 
the  same  time  show,  so  far  at  least  as  acquired  insanity*  is  concerned, 
not  only  that  there  is  no  necessary  or  intimate  connexion  between 
the  two  diseases,  but  that  there  is  possibly  no  connexion  at  alL  In 
other  words,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  insane  from  an  ungoitxoua 
district  will,  because  of  their  insanity,  be  goitrous ;  nor  that  the  insane 
from  a  goitrous  district  will  be  found  more  liable  to  goitre  than  the 
ordinary  population,  Uving  under  similar  health  conditians, 

1  communicated  with  the  physicians  of  our  public  asylums,  as  also 
with  those  of  the  licensed  poor-houses  and  private  asylums,  requesting 
information  as  to  the  number  of  goitrous  persons  among  the  insane 

*  By  thli  I  refer  to  minia,  melancholia,  dementia,  fro ,  or  tboee  forms  of  inaanitjr  whkli 
aBttAlly  appear  after  paberty. 
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tiDder  their  care,  and  as  to  the  parishes  firom  which  these  had  come, 
and  the  form  of  mental  maladj  under  which  they  laboured.  I  have 
pleasure  in  stating  that  this  information  was  in  nearly  every  instance 
furnished  to  me,  and  the  result  I  now  embody  in  a  tabular  form. 

The  table  is  drawn  up  from  statements  in  writing  famished  by 
the  medical  gentlemen  residing  in  the  various  establishments,  or  pro- 
fessionally in  charge  of  them.  In  no  instance  have  I  used  observations 
made  by  myself. 


No.  of  in- 
Name  of  InitttatUm.         m  ites,  as  on 

1  Jan.  1859. 

Bofal  Aiylmns:   1.  Morning-) 

■Ide;  S.  Montrose;  8.  Perth;  V 1821  ... 
and  4.  Dundee   J 

Prirate  Asylaros;  1.  Oamgad ; . 
9.  BaldoTan ;  8,  Longdate ;  I 
4.  LUIjblank  ;  6.  Newbfg- 
ging;  6.  UtUlcrou;  7.  Cam- )•  6S7  ... 
pie  Lane;  8.  Mlllbolme;  9.1 
Springbank  ;  10.  tiilmet  I 
House;  and  11.  Eaatport...' 

Lunatic  Wards  of  Poorhouses :  ^ 
1.  Cunningham    Combina- 
tion;  3.  Oovan;   8.  Inver- 
ness;    4.  Falkirk;    ft.  Stir- 
ling ;  6.  Rhins  of  Galloway ; )-   546 
7.   Greenock;     8.  Baron/; 
9.  S.  Leith;     10.   City    of| 
Glasgow;    11.  Abbey;    13. 
Burgh;  18.  St.  Nicholas  ... 

Sum  2491  ... 

Boyal  Asylum,  Aberdeen 390  ... 


Boyal  Asylum,  Gartnarel 504  ... 

Sum  8388  ... 


No.  of  pa-       County  to 
tienta  affected    which  these 
with  goitre.        belong. 


Remarks. 


0  ...  — 

8  ...    Aberdeen    ...- 
f  Caithness. 


One  small,  but 
distiuot ;  one 
large,  but  de- 
creasing; and 

^    one  dubious. 


3  ... 


I  Dumbarton. 


Crichton  Institution  and  South- 
em  Counties  Asylum,  Dum- 
fries   


>447  ... 


/17 
6 
8 


1) 


5  ...  — 

'Dumfries.         v 


\  /Liumines.         v 

Kirkcudbright.       ,,^„ked,18 
I  80  ...lYl?^'''''  L    slirtt,and3 


Ayr. 
Lanark. 
,  England. 


>•    slight, 

doubt AiL* 


Total    8785  ... 


85 


From  this  it  appears  that  in  twenty-seven  of  the  institutions  for 
the  insane  in  Scotland,  with  a  population  of  two  thou-sand  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four,  there  is  not  a  single  case  of  goitre.  In  two 
others,  with  794  patients,  there  are  5  cases ;  while  in  Dumfries  alone, 
which  is  the  district  asylum  for  the  southern  counties,  there  are  30 
patients  affected  with  goitre  out  of  a  population  of  447.  It  appears 
still  more  striking,  when  I  state  that  26  of  the  30  are  found  in  that 
division  of  the  Dumfries  Asylum  which  specially  serves  the  district, 


*  Of  the  whole  85  cases,  36  are  females  and  9  males.     The  minority  labour  under 
dementia,  but  cases  of  melancholia,  nuula,  monomania,  and  idiocy  are  Included. 
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which  may  be  regarded  aa  filled  from  it,  and  which  has  only  277 
inmates ;  and  further,  that,  with  two  exceptions^  all  of  the  26  are 
entered  aa  belonging  to  the  eoimtka  which  I  have  called  goitrona 
In  other  words,  among  3288  lunatics  found  in  twenty-nine  asylama 
scattered  over  Scotland,  only  5  goitres  occur,  while  in  one- seventh 
of  that  number  found  in  the  Asylum  at  Dumfries,  there  are  six  times 
aa  many.  Had  the  proportions  been  equal,  instead  of  5  there  ought 
to  have  been  221. 

It  was  not  without  satis&ction  that  I  found  these  ^cts  so  fully 
supporting  my  ovm  impressions.  Sporadic  cases  of  enlai^ement  of 
the  thyroid  I  have  encountered  here  and  there  all  over  Scotland,  in 
the  sane  and  insane,  and  I  look  upon  the  five  casesout  of  the  Dumfiries 
Asylum  as  of  this  nature. 

I  would  here  again  remark,  that  the  foregoing  table,  supported  by 
all  that  I  have  observed  mjrself,  goes  to  show  that  a  lunatic — be  he 
imbecile,  idiotic,  demented,  melancholic,  or  maniacal — appears  to  have 
no  predisposition  to  this  affection,  in  virtue  directly  of  his  lunacy,  in 
so  ^  at  least  as  Scotland  is  concerned. 

Assuming  that  on  the  whole  the  boundaries  which  I  have  assigned 
to  the  goitrous  district  are  correct,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  that 
the  maximum  of  intensity  occurs,  as  I  have  asserted,  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Nith.  In  addition  to  what  I  had  opportunities  of 
observing  mj^el^  I  have  on  this  point  the  advantage  of  possessing  the 
opinions  of  many  of  the  resident  medical  men,  partly  through  per- 
sonal intercourse,  and  partly  by  correspondence. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  of  Thomhill,  in  Kithsdale,  informs  me  that  in  the 
poor-house  there,  of  fourteen  females  above  the  age  of  twelve,  eight 
famish  **  unmistaJceable  evidence  of  goitre^  or  more  than  one-half.  As 
is  usually  the  case,  males  are  less  liable  to  the  affection  than  females, 
and  accordingly  in  six  men  above  the  age  of  twelve  it  occurs  only  once, 
and  that  not  veiy  distinctly.  He  further  states  it  as  his  opinion, 
'*  that  about  07ie  woman  in  ten  is  afiected  with  the  disease  in  Uiat 
part  of  the  country."  Dr.  Gricrson  is  substantially  of  the  same 
opinion. 

Dr.  Kay,  of  Sanquhar,  communicates  his  own  view  and  that  of 
Mr.  Laurie,  in  these  words — "  We  are  still  of  opinion  that  every  fifth 
or  sixth  female  here  has  more  or  less  of  it." 

What  I  saw  myself  led  me  to  conclusions  as  to  its  extent  very 
nearly  the  same  as  the  foregoing. 

In  one  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  Crichton  Royal  Institution,  Dr. 
Browne  states  that  during  the  preceding  year  not  less  than  eight  cases 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nith  had  been  under  observation,  in  which  gottre 
was  complicated  with  some  form  of  mental  disease. 

Dr.  Carlyle  considers  the  disease  to  be  ''of  frequent  occurrence*  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Langholm ;  and  Dr.  MacLeod  writes  me,  that 
it  "  prevails  to  a  great  extent"  in  the  district  about  Hawick.  It  is 
also  vei*y  general  about  Wanlockhead  ;  and  in  the  Castle  Douglas  and 
New  Galloway  districts  it  is  hx  from  uncommon.  As  you  enter 
Wigton  from  Kirkcudbright,  and  proceed  westward,  it  seems  gradually 
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to  dedine  in  frequency.  Over  the  whole  district  it  prevails,  but  no- 
where does  its  force  appear  to  be  so  great  as  in  Upper  Nithsdale. 

Taking  the  accuracy  of  this  for  granted,  I  am  now  led  to  the  inter- 
esting question — Do  the  forms  of  idiocy  in  these  districts  differ  in  any 
respect  from  the  forms  which  are  found  throughout  the  rest  of  Scot- 
land? or,  more  precisely,  Does  cretinous  idiocy  appear  to  occur  in 
association  with  the  goitrous  manifestations  ?  It  becomes  necessary, 
however,  before  answering  this  question,  to  define  what  I  regard  as  a 
cretin. 

The  most  distinctive  characteristics  are  to  be  found  in  the  physiog- 
nomy and  in  the  condition  of  the  skin. 

As  regards  the  first,  the  nose  of  a  cretin,  which  is  short  and  flat, 
is  always  depressed  and  broad  at  its  root ;  the  eyelids  are  loose  and 
flabby;  the  lips  thick  and  swollen;  the  general  face  prognathous;  the 
mouth  open;  the  tongue  large  and  often  protruding;  the  teeth  irre- 
gular and  decayed ;  the  palate  high  and  narrow;  the  cheeks  and  face 
generally  full,  loose,  and  wrinkled ;  the  hair  thin,  and  in  the  adult 
often  wholly  absent  on  the  chin,  in  the  axilla,  and  on  the  pubis ; 
the  complexion  blanched,  and  the  exprei«ion  dull,  heavy,  stupid,  and 
child-like. 

The  state  of  the  skin  determines  many  of  these  physiognomical 
traits ;  but  fuiiiher,  over  the  whole  body  the  skin  appears  to  be  too 
large,  lying  sometimes  in  deep  folds,  having  seemingly  undergone  a 
relative  hypertrophy,  or  the  skeleton  a  relative  atrophy. 

The  bead  is  small  and  retreating  anteriorly;  yet  it  has  often  a 
large  look,  and  occasionally  it  is  absolutely  large.  It  may,  however, 
be  either  small  or  large,  long  or  short,  there  being  no  constant 
character  either  as  to  form  or  size. 

The  tendency  to  general  dwarfage  is  always  present,  and  the 
members  are  usually  out  of  proportion  to  each  other,  as,  for  instance, 
a  big  foot  or  hand  on  a  short  leg  or  arm.  These  peculiarities  are,  of 
course,  not  equally  strong  in  every  case,  the  range  of  difference  being 
great.* 

The  mental  phenomena  are  those  of  idiocy,  but  more,  perhaps,  than 
in  any  other  form  is  it  purely  the  infant  mind — a  general  negation 
of  mind,  or  arrest  of  development,  without  distortion,  perversion,  or 
irregularity.  There  b  a  dull,  slow,  heavy,  passive,  oppressed  stupidity. 
The  extent  of  the  mental  negation  differs  widely,  ranging  from  imbe- 
cility to  the  most  absolute  idiocy. 

In  part,  the  phjrsiognomy  is  probably  referable  to  premature  synos- 
tosis of  the  occiput  to  the  sphenoid  and  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
sphenoids  to  each  other,  as  Yirchow  has  pointed  out. 

As  is  well  known,  this  form  of  idiocy  occurs  with  great  frequency 
in  certain  localities,  and  such  localities,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  exist 
without  a  coincident  frequency  of  goitre.  Goitre  may,  and  often  does, 
extensively  prevail  without  cretinism,  but  not  the  latter  without  the 
former.     Nevertheless,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  cretinism  cannot 

•  I  think  this  Is  rery  maoh  what  woald  uswer  to  Vlrohow's  eretin ;  bat  it  is  giren 
here  m  dimwn  from  what  1  bare  myself  obeenred. 
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be  regarded  merely  as  the  highest  manifestation  of  the  goitrous  in- 
fluence :  that  influence,  whatever  it  is,  must  be  plus  or  minus  some- 
thing beyond  mere  force,  in  order  to  induce  cretinism,  or  there  may  be 
two  distinct  though  coexisting  and  allied  influences. 

Two  things  further  must  be  borne  in  mind :  a  cretin  in  a  goitrous 
locality  is  far  from  being  himself  necessarily  goitrous,  and  again  all 
idiots  in  goitro-cretinous  localities  are  not  of  necessity  cretina  The 
causes  of  the  general  forms  of  idiocy  exist  in  such  places,  as  else- 
where, and  their  product  is  the  same.  Cretinism  is  not  endemic 
idiocy,  but  an  endemic  form  of  idiocy.  And,  though  usually  en- 
demic, sporadic  cases  of  cretinism,  as  of  goitre,  may  occur,  and  these 
are  not  distinguishable  from  the  cretinism  of  locality,  being  identical 
with  it  in  the  characteristics  of  configuration,  physioguomy,  and 
mind,  and  therefore  as  truly  cretinism  as  sporadic  goitre  is  goitre. 

So  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  these  sporadic  cases  of  cretinian 
are  few — not  in  all,  I  believe,  more  than  thirty  or  forty.  Idiots 
answering  to  the  portraiture  given  are  rarely  met,  and  I  have  found 
no  locality  in  Scotland  in  which  they  are  encountered  with  greater 
frequency  than  in  others.  No  local  influences,  in  short,  appear  to 
operate  in  their  production. 

The  question  which  I  proposed  is  therefore  answered.  Cretinism  is 
rare  throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  it  appears  to  afiect  no 
district,  the  goitrous  one  of  which  I  write  being  included.  Out  of  a 
large  number  of  idiots  seen  in  the  three  south-western  counties,  only 
two  were  regarded  as  cretinous,  and  one  of  these  was  bom  in  Ireland, 
and  the  other  in  England.  Idiocy  in  the  goitrous  districts  was 
not  found  to  be  in  any  respect  modified  or  aflected,  either  as  regards 
form  or  frequency.  I  endeavoured  carefully  to  investigate  this  point, 
and  I  feel  satisfied  that  my  conclusion  is  accurate.  I  eoq>ected  to  find 
it  otherwise.  I  thought  that  in  comparing  the  idiocy  of  this  district 
with  that  of  the  districts  to  the  North  and  East  of  Scotland,  I 
should  detect  in  the  contrast  some  cretinous  tendencies,  though  I 
might  not  find  fiill  cretinism.  But  it  was  not  so.  I  was  iinable  to 
discover  any  differenca* 

The  cause  of  goitre  is  one  of  the  great  quesdones  veaxUas  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  attempt  its  solution.  I  have, 
however,  collected  a  few  facts,  which  illustrate  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  its  only  Scotch  habitat,  and  which  it  may  be  well  to  put  on 
record. 

Of  late  much  has  been  said  of  the  climate  or  meteorology  of  goitrous 
districts.  This  is  but  a  renewal  of  the  attention  which  Eoder6  gave  to 
it  in  his  classical  work  on  cretinism. 

As  concerns  the  county  of  DumMes,  which  embraces  the  whole  r^on 

*  Mr.  Greenhow,  who  has  had  large  opportanities  of  stodying  go^tn  at  Segowlee,  writei 
in  the  *  Medical  Times  and  6axette*of  Nor.  80, 1861,  as  follows :  '*  Among  all  the  goitroos 
patients  treated  by  me,  no  cretins  were  met  with,  yet  there  are  many  in  the  ooontry 
round.  These  persons  are  doubtless  often  goStrons,  for  they  are  exposed  to  the  sane 
causes  of  goitre  as  others ;  bnt  if  many  hundrads  of  goitrous  persons  are  brought  prsoils- 
cuously  together  and  no  cretins  are  found  among  them,  there  is  strong  pHmd  fade  proof 
that  the  two  diseases  are  not  necessarily  oonneeted." 
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of  maximam  intensity,  I  am  forttinatelyable  to  give  a  minute  description 
of  some  of  the  elements  of  climate.  There  is  certainly  no  other  part 
of  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  is  no  other  part  of 
Europe,  where,  in  the  same  number  of  square  miles,  observations  of 
rainfall  and  temperature  have  been  made  for  a  series  of  years  at  so 
many  points.  For  this  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
deuch,  whose  enlightened  interest  in  agriculture  led  him  to  establish 
a  large  number  of  meteorological  stations.  He  was  ably  seconded  by 
Mr.  Stuart  of  Hillside,  Mr.  Little  of  Oarlesgill,  Dr.  Russel  of  Thorn- 
hill,  and  by  the  late  Dr.  Dunbar  of  Applegarth.  I  am  indebted 
to  these  gentlemen  for  the  facts  which  I  have  brought  together  and 
arranged.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Burgess,  the  late  Secretary  of 
the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society,  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in 
procuring  information  for  me  where  blanks  occurred. 

I  shall  divide  the  stations  into  three  sets,  according  to  their  situa- 
tion in  one  or  other  of  the  three  great  valleys  formed  by  the  Nith,  the 
Annan,  and  the  Esk.  This,  which  is  the  natural  arrangement,  will 
include  at  least  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  county.  These  valleys  have 
not  the  east  and  west  direction  which  is  usual  in  Scotland.  They  run 
from  north  to  south,  all  opening  into  the  Sol  way.  This  is  a  feature  of 
some  interest,  as  westerly  and  south-westerly  winds,  before  reaching 
them,  must  be  cooled  by  passing  over  high  ground,  and  must  have  a 
part  of  the  moisture  with  which  they  are  loaded,  condensed,  and  ready 
to  fall  as  rain. 

The  mean  elevation  of  the  stations  is  great,  and  in  one  case  exceeds 
that  of  any  station  in  Scotland  by  220  feet.  I  refer  to  Wanlock- 
head,  which  stands  higher  than  any  other  village  north  of  the  Tweed. 
This  elevation  of  course  is  itself  a  cause  of  an  increased  rainfisdl,  but 
it  is  far  from  being  sufficient  to  explain  the  excess  which  occurs  in  this 
district,  since  at  other  stations  equally  high  no  such  result  is  observed* 

The  three  following  tables  exhibit  the  mean  annual  rain&ll  at 
various  stations  in  each  of  the  three  great  valleys.  The  height  of  the 
stations  above  the  sea-level  is  also  given,  and  the  number  of  years 
from  which  the  averages  are  calculated : 

Tablk  L^Upper  and  Middle  NUhdale  Eainfalh 


Station. 

Morton,  Thomhill .    . 
Dorrisdeer,  School     . 
Closeburn,  Wallacehall 
Penpont,  Manse    .    . 
Keif,  Manse      .     .    . 
Tynron,  Aachenbrack 
Glencaim,  Hastingshail 
Glencaim,  Manse  .    . 
Kirkconnel,  School     . 
Sanquhar,  Crichton  ditto 
Waiuockliead    •    .    . 
Dmmlanrig  .... 


Height 

Quantity  of  rain     Ko.  of  yean 

above 

in  tnclies 

tnm  which  means 

sea  leveL 

per  annum. 

ar€ 

calculated. 

244 

39-9 

6 

459 

32-7 

3 

200 

31-3 

4 

195 

37-8 

6 

155 

420 

4 

629 

460 

5 

354 

54-5 

5 

534 

49-8 

2 

534 

41-2 

5 

499 

39-8 

4 

1564 

570 

4 

186 

45*6 

3 
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Table  II. — Upper  and  Middle 

Hdght 

Sution.  •^^^^ , 

lea  lerel 

In  fibet. 

Hutton,  Corrie  School  .  .  6S0 
Dryfesdale,  Lockerbie  ditto . 
Jounstoue,  Goodhope  ditto  • 
Wamphrav,  ditto  .  .  *  . 
Applegartn,  Sandjholm  .  . 
Kurkpatrick-Joxta  School    . 

Moffat,  Town 

Moffat,  £we8  Water  School . 
Kirkmicbael,  School  .  .  . 
LochmabeD,  School    .    .    . 


296 
374 
317 
224 
338 
348 
549 
239 
171 


AnHandale. 

Arerage 

Ko.  of  yean 

annual 

ftom  which 

rainfall 

foregoing  averages 

in  inchei. 

are  calenlatcd. 

47-6 

3 

38-4 

3 

47-3 

3 

41-6 

3 

340 

24 

41-5 

4 

43-6 

2 

450 

3 

37-2 

3 

86-8 

3 

Lower  Akkakdale: 
Dalton,  Uardgra?e     .    . 


34*2 


Table  UL-^EikdaU. 


station. 


Height 

Average 

Ko.  of  yean 

above 

■ 

annual 

from  which 

•ea  level 

ikllofraln 

foregoing  averigt 

In  feet. 

ininchea. 

is  oalciilated. 

120 

37-8 

...       18 

140 

34-2 

6 

270 

42-8 

6 

407 

45-2 

6 

370 

55*6 

...      17 

1164 

63-8 

4 

420 

48-2 

6 

612 

521 

6 

2268 

670 

4 

Canonbie,  Woodhouselees 
Canonbic,  School  . 
Langholm,  School . 
Ewes,  School  .  . 
Carlesgili  .  .  . 
Carlesgill,  Hill- top 
Westerkirk,  School 
E^kdalemuir,  ditto 
Eskdale,  Fentop    . 

The  difference  which  occasionally  exists  between  two  near  stations 
probably  originates  in  some  peculiarity  in  the  position  of  the  instru- 
ments. The  general  teaching  of  the  table,  however,  is  clear,  and  is 
not  affected  by  such  differences.  That  much  rain  fidls  in  the  district 
is  an  unavoidable  conclusion,  and  that  more  falls  in  it  than  in  any 
other  district  of  Scotland  is  rendered  equally  clear  by  the  following 
table : 

Baikpall  o?  Scotland. 


Mean  of  four  f/ean  from  1856  io  1859. 


Ko.  of 
stations. 

North  District     ....  7 

East  ditto 31 

South  ditto 18 

West  ditto 10 

All  Scotland 66 


Average  height 

of  Btationa 
above  aea  leveL 

62 
251 
578 
314 
314 


Average 

ralnfhU 

in  Inches. 

38-6 
28-7 
471 
45-5 

37-7 


It  thus  appears  that  the  mean  annual  rainfall  in  the  eighteen 
southern  stations,  which  are  all  in  Dumfriesshire,  exceeds  that  for  all 
Scotland  by  ten  inches,  and  by  two  inches  exceeds  that  of  the  pro- 
verbially rainy  west.     Mr.  Stewart,  of  Hillside,  says  that  the  M  of 
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xain  on  the  east  side  of  Scotland  is  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  that 
which  fiills  in  the  uppet*  district  of  Dumfriesshire,  and  about  three- 
fourths  of  what  &lls  on  the  86a  coast  of  that,  county. 

In  every  sense  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  wettest  district  of  our 
country,  for  not  only  does  more  rain  fietU,  as  has  just  been  shown, 
but  it  also  £Uls  on  a  greater  number  of  days.  Kain  ^Is  on  an  average 
in  Scotland  on  161*5  days  during  the  year,  while  at  Carlesgill,  370 
feet  above  sea-level,  the  mean  of  nine  years  gives  194  days,  and  in 
1857  the  number  rose  to  201.  At  Applegarth,  again,  a  mean  of 
twenty-four  years  shows  188;  and  even  at  Dumfries,  at  the  sea-level 
and  clear  of  the  dale,  an  average  of  six  years  gives  no  less  than  189. 
At  the  last  place,  it  occasionally  greatly  exceeds  the  average;  in 
1849  rising  to  203,  and  in  1850  to  209,  which  last  represents 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  year.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  great  rainfall  which 
makes  the  upper  parts  of  these  three  valleys  better  for  grass  and  green 
crops  than  for  corn.  In  Eskdale,  wheat  is  not  at  all  cultivated,  and 
in  all  three  oats  are  the  favourite  crop^  Temperature,  of  course,  has 
also  to  do  with  this,  and  to  it  we  shall  now  direct  attention. 

The  two  following  tables  (V.  and  VL)  exhibit  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  Upper  and  Middle  Nithsdale  and  Annandale,  and  embrace 
observations  from  eighteen  stations : 


Elevation 

ftbOT« 


Feet. 
186 
244 
155 
629 
354 
634 
499 
1564 


Abore 
sea  level. 
FeeL 
680 
296 
374 
317 
224 
338 
348 
549 
239 
171 


58-xxix. 


Table  V. — Middle  and  Upper  Nithsdale, 

Mean 

Dmmlanrig   ........  4^*0 

Morton  Thomhill 44*8 

Keir,  Manse. :  45*5 

Tvnron,  Auohenbrack  .    .    •    .    .  44*7 

Glenoaim,  Hastingshall    ....  43*8 

Kirkconnel,  School 423 

Sanquhar,  Chrichton  ditto     .    .     .  45 '8 

Wanlockhead 40*6 


Average     .... 
Table  VI.— Upper  and  Middle  Jmandale, 


Stationa. 

Hutton,  Corrie  School  .  . 
Dryfesdale,  Lockerbie  ditto 
Johnstone,  Qoodhope  ditto 
Wamphraj  School  .  .  . 
Applegartli,  Manse  .  .  . 
Kirkpatrick-Juxta  School  . 

Moffat  Town 

Ditto,  Ewes  Water  School 
Kirkmichael,  School .    .    . 
Lochmaben,  ditto     .    .    . 


No.  of  yean 

from  which 

means  are 

calculated. 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 


44-9 

ndale. 

No.  of  yean 

Mean 

from  which 

tempe- 

means  are 

o 

calculated. 

42*5 

2 

45-9 

2 

42-8 

2 

43-7 

2 

46-3 

30 

46*5 

3 

45  0 

1 

430 

2 

45-3 

1 

450 

2 

Average 


45-6 


•15 
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From  these  tables  it  appears  tbat  the  mean  temperature  for  the  two 
districts  is  45^*2,  or  nearly  two  degrees  below  that  for  all  Scotland, 
which  is  47^*0.  There  is  perhaps  no  large  tract  of  land  in  Scotland  of 
equal  average  elevation  with  that  whose  climate  I  am  describings  and 
this,  I  doubt  not,  accounts  for  much  of  this  difference;  but  it  does 
not  explain  all,  since  there  still  remains  a  difference  in  the  same 
direction  after  the  correction  for  elevation  has  been  applied.  Latitude^ 
again,  ought  to  give  an  opposite  r^ult ;  yet,  in  fact,  though  it  is  the 
south  district  of  Scotland,  it  has  a  temperature  below  the  mean  for  the 
whole  country,  and  below  that  of  many  stations  in  the  far  north. 
Elevation,  dbtance  from  the  sea,  and  local  pecuHa/rities  or  canfigura-' 
turn,  probably  unite  in  producing  the  effect.  The  range  between  sum- 
mer and  winter  temperatures  ought  to  be  reduced  by  the  greater 
general  elevation  of  the  stations.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  case.  An  examination  of  the  various  documents  condensed 
into  the  two  short  tables  which  precede  these  remarks,  shows  a  sum- 
mer temperature  above  and  a  winter  temperature  below  the  average 
for  the  whole  country. 

I  have  no  materials  for  the  examination  of  the  other  elements  of 
climate,  but  it  is  clear  that  both  rainfall  and  temperature  are  out  of 
rule  and  exceptional.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  I  regard  or  do  not  regard  this  as  in  any  way  the  cause  of  gottre. 
A  disease  prevails  here  which  does  not  prevail  elsewhere  in  the 
country,  and  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  what  other  conditions  are 
found  which  are  not  found  elsewhere.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
correct  procedure.  No  effort  is  at  present  to  be  made  to  establish  a 
connexion  or  dependence  between  the  one  and  any  other  or  aU  other 
peculiarities  which  may  be  discovered.  The  facts,  however,  may  yet 
become  available  for  such  a  purpose,  and  are  therefore  of  interest  and 
importance. 

On  another  point,  the  quality  of  the  waters  used  by  the  people 
for  domestic  purposes,  I  have  some  remarks  to  offer. 

The  presence  or  absence  of.  iodine  in  such  waters,  notwithstandiog 
all  that  Chatin  and  others  have  written  on  the  subject,  I  did  not 
attempt  to  determine,  as  I  regarded  the  researches  of  Dr.  Stevenson 
Macadam  conclusive  as  to  the  uselessness  of  such  an  inquiry. 

Lime  in  large  quantities  has  been  so  often  charged  with  causing 
this  affection,  that  I  embraced  the  opportunity  of  determining  its 
amount  in  several  of  the  waters  used  by  the  people  of  Upper  Niths- 
dale.  This  was  kindly  done  for  me  by  Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam  and 
his  assistant,  Mr.  McHattle.  The  specimens  were  selected  by  Drs. 
Kay  and  Chalmers,  and  are  all  said  to  be  largely  used  by  the  inhabi- 
tanta     I  subjoin  the  results  of  the  analyses  in  a  tabular  form  : 
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Table  VIL — Partial  Amlysh  of  some  of  the  Drinking  and  Cooking  Waters 

of  Upper  Ntthsdale, 

Solid  matter. 


4i 


.30-40 


I.  Water   from   Doctor's    pump,  \ 
Sanquhar.   Much  used.    Con-  h33* 
sidered  harder  than  V.      ,    ,> 
n.  Water   from    Crichton    School  "i 
pump,  Sanquhar.    Much  used 
by  the  school   children  and 
others.    Considered  very  hard , 

III.  Spring  water   from  neignbour- ) 

hood   of   ThomhUl.      Much  [32*80 
used  bj  the  people  generally ) 

IV.  Water  from  Oueeusberry-square  \ 

well,  Sanquhar,  which  the  chil- 
dren   attending    the    parish  ll4'24 
school  drink.    Used  by  the  I 
inhabitants  of  the  district      .  j 
V.  Town-foot     pump,     Sanquhar.  \ 

Much  used,  and  considered  >  ]  1*36 
the  pure  and  ^;ood   .    .    .    . ) 
VI.  Water  from  Kirk  Sykes,  San- 
quhar.   Considered  to  be  soft, 
and  much  used.      It  issues 
from  St.  Bride's  Well,  and  \\V2(i 
flows  through  some  meadow 
land  to  the  place  from  which 
it  is  taken  for  use    .... 

VII.  Well  water,  Thomhill.    Largely  )    g.g^ 
used  by  the  inhabitants     .    . ) 


Besidoe  in    Lime*  esti- 
one  imperial    mated  as 
gaUon.       carbonate. 


1408 


1008 


7-52 


5-60 


4*16 


416 


3*52 


Vin.  Chalybeate    spring,    Sanquhar. )  -i^.^i  r,Ac 

(Analysis  by  Dr.  Penney)       .p*^^    -     ^  ^^ 


Mag:ne8ia. 

C  Very  decided 
*"  i    amount. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Consider- 
able, but 
smaller  than 
1 1,  2,  3,  &  7. 

Ditto. 


i  Very  decided 
amount. 


Consider- 
able, but 
smaller  than 

\  1,  2,  3. 

f  Carbonate  0* 
...  <  magnesia, 

(0-65. 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  lime  is  present  in  large  quantities 
in  several  of  these  waters,  but  in  the  majority  the  amount  is  not 
excessive.  I  know  many  waters,  however,  much  richer  in  lime  than 
the  richest  of  these,  and  which  are  habitually  used,  yet  never  give 
goitre  as  a  result.  Of  one  I  subjoin  an  analysis  which  shows  more 
lime  by  75  per  cent,  than  any  of  the  Nithsdale  waters: 


Table  VIII. 


Solid  matter. 


Residue  in 
one  imperial 
gallon. 
Water  from  a  well  much  used  by  \ 
the  inhabitants  of  a  district  >  32*64 
where  goitre  is  unknown   .    . ) 


Total  lime, 

eatimated  as 

carbonate. 

..    24-33 


Magneaia. 


Considerable. 
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These  results  give  support  to  the  increasing  distrust  in  the  lime  theory. 
All  the  specimens  contain  considerable  quaDtities  of  magnesia,  as  also 
does  the  water  of  Table  YIII.  Numerous  writers  have  attributed  the 
evil  to  the  presence  of  this  body  alone  or  along  with  lime.  Grange 
and  Bouchardat  have  written  strongly  in  support  of  this  view.  Re- 
cently, however,  during  the  march  of  the  French  army  through  Lorn- 
lardy,  an  analysis  was  made  at  Milan  of  thirty  specimens  of  waters 
fiom  goitrous  districts,  and  in  all  there  was  a  totid  absence  of  mag- 
nesia. It  appears,  therefore,  that  it  may  exist  without  goitre,  or  be 
absent  with  it,  and  consequently  that  Uiere  is  no  necessary  relation 
between  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  and  the  presence  or  absence 
of  magnesia  in  the  water.  No  decided  peculiarities  in  diort,  have 
been  detected  in  the  waters  of  this  district,  and  I  am  indined  to  thiok 
that  more  extended  researches  would  give  the  same  negative  results. 

The  physical  configuration  of  the  locality  also  deserves  notice.  The 
gi*eat  valleys  of  Scotland,  as  a  rule,  run  from  east  to  west,  or  vicever^ 
but  here  the  three  great  dales  rim  from  north  to  south.  One  effect  of 
this,  as  has  been  already  shown,  is  an  increase  of  the  rain&U;  another 
is  a  late  sunrise  and  an  early  sunset,  and  a  consequent  curtailment  of 
light.  The  valleys,  however,  are  neither  narrow  nor  confined,  and  Upper 
Nithsdale  in  particular,  at  two  or  three  points,  widens  into  circular 
basins,  without  any  seeming  inlet  or  outlet  Sanquhar  is  situated  in 
one  of  these,  and  in  the  other,  Glosebum  and  Morton.  Prof.  Jamie- 
Bon  draws  attention  to  this  feature  as  one  of  interest.  He  states  that 
the  same  thing  is  to  be  seen  in  Strathdon,*  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Rhine,  Danube,  and  Elbe.  There  certainly  is  a  striking  resemblance 
between  Upper  Strathdon,  some  of  the  expansicms  of  the  valleys  of 
the  three  Continental  rivers,  and  the  valleys  or  basins  of  Sanquhar, 
Olosebum,  and  Annan. 

'*  The  sides  of  the  valleys  are  generally  smooth  and  covered  with 
vegetation,"  and  their  "  bottoms  are  usually  covered  by  alluvial,  or 
water-worn  land."t 

After  leaving  the  shores  of  the  Solway,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
county  is  composed  of  transition  rocks,  chiefly  greywacke  and  grey- 
wacke  slate,  but  also,  here  and  there,  a  flinty  ^te,*tdum  slate,  and 
transition  greenstone.  On  looking  at  NichoU's  or  Knap's  '  Geological 
Map  of  Scotland,'  this  is  at  once  seen.  There  is,  in  ftict,  no  tract  of 
country  in  Scotland  at  all  of  the  same  magnitude  consisting  of  this 
formation. 

Upon  these  rocks  as  a  basis,  we  find  at  various  points  the  "  inde- 
pendent coal  formation,"  as  at  Kirkconnel,  Sanquhar,  Olosebum,  White- 
hill,  Comock-muir,  Chapelhill  near  Moflat,  ^4 

This  formation  occurs  at  various  points  along  each  of  the  three 
valleys.     It  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  bottom  of  the 

*  I  hare  made  oareftil  Inquiries  as  to  the  exietenoe  of  goitre  in  Strathdon.  Oolj  two 
CSMS  were  heard  of:  one  Urge  and  of  long  standing*  and  the  other  doobtfViL  All  unite  in 
prouooncing  the  disease  a  very  rare  one  in  that  locality. 

t  Jamieson*s  Geology  of  Dumfries,  pp.  12  and  18. 

t  This  brief  and  necessarily  imperfect  sketch  of  the  geological  ftatorea  of  the  ooontiy  if 
confined  chiefly  to  those  parts  of  it  which  are  removed  somewhat  from  the  Solway. 
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Valley  of  Sanqnbar  and  Kirkoonnel;  resting  there  as  elsewhere  on 
transition  rocks.  Good  coal,  a  continuation  of  the  Ayrshire  bed,  is 
worked  above  Kirkconnel,  but  nowhere  below  that.  The  sandstone 
(new)  at  Sanquhar  is  of  a  greyish  white  colour,  but  lower  down  in  the 
Cioeebum  valJey  it  becomes  a  reddish  brown.  At  Closeburn  and 
Barjarg,  stratified  limestone,  belonging  to  the  same  formation,  is  largely 
worked.  Lower  down  still,  towards  Dumfries,  the  sandstone  retains 
its  darker  colour. 

Patches  of  the  same  formation  occur  along  the  vale  of  the  Annan, 
as  near  Lochmaben,  at  Rotchel  in  St.  Mungo,  &c.  In  the  lower  part 
of  this  valley,  at  Ecclefechan  and  Kellhead,  the  same  limestone 
appears  as  at  Closeburn  and  Barjarg.  No  coal  is  found  in  Annandale, 
though  often  looked  for. 

Esikdale,  as  far  down  as  Langholm,  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
transition  rock.  Below  that  the  more  recent  formation  appeal's,  with 
a  whitish  sandstone  and  a  bluish  grey  limestone. 

For  this  very  brief  notice  of  the  geological  peculiarities  of  Dumfries, 
I  am  indebted  to  the  works  of  Professor  Jamieson  and  NicholL  Its 
general  accuracy  I  had  an  opportunity  of  confirming  by  personal 
observation. 

Kombst  regeada  the  inhabitants  as  Pictish  Scandinavian,  exactly 
the  same  race  as  the  people  of  the  northern  counties  of -England,  and 
differing,  therefore,  from  the  rest  of  Scotland.  Whether  he  is  or  is  not 
correct  in  this  I  am  unable  to  say,  nor  do  I  think  it  of  much  impor- 
tance. It  is  of  im|K>rtance,  however,  to  know  that,  as  a  people,  they 
are  intelligent,  energetic,  and  generally  well-doing  and  prosperous. 
They  are  tall,  active,  and  well-made.  Physical  deformity  or  defect 
is  not  frequent  Agriculture  is  the  chief  employment,  but  weaving 
is  largely  carried  on  in  Sanquhar,  and  there  is  a  mining  popu- 
lation at  Kirkconnell  and  Wanlockhead,  while  professions  and  trades 
have  their  usual  numl>er  of  followers.  The  dwellings  in  general  are 
good  and  sufficient.  Those  of  the  poorest  are  greatly  superior  to  the 
bouses  occupied  by  the  same  class  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  north-west.  As  a  rule,  the  people  appear  to  be  comfort- 
ably and  warmly  clothed,  and  without  any  peculiarity  of  costume. 
Their  eating  and  drinking  differ  in  no  respect  from  what  is  usual  iu 
other  parts  of  our  country. 

Ague  is  not  now  known  in  the  district.  The  people  die  of  the 
same  diseases  there  as  elsewhere  in  Scotland. 

The  pathogeny  of  the  district,  however,  is  distinguished  by  another 
peculiarity  in  addition  to  the  goitrous  one,  and  in  this  ruspect  also 
it  stands  alone  in  Scotland. 

My  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  by  Boudin,*  whom  nothing 
seems  to  escape,  and  who  says,  *'  U  r^gne,  ou  il  a  r^gn6  autrefois  eu 
Ecosse,  et  notamment  dans  les  comt6s  d*Ayr,  de  Cbdloway,  et  de  Dum- 
fries, ime  maladie  sp^ciale,  offirant  des  analogies  avec  te  plan,  et  d^crite 
])ar  les  anteurs  sous  le  nom  de  sttheM,  ou  siwena,"*  I  afterwards  saw 
the  following  remark  by  Mr.  Joseph  Duncan,  in  the  *  New  Statistical 

•  Q609.  H^  torn.  U.  p.  70i. 
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Account.***  '^Sibbens,  a  disease  almost  peonliar  to  Damfrksshiic; 
Galloway,  and  the  West  Coast  of  Scotland,  is  of  frequent  oocnrrence 
here  among  the  dissipated  and  squalid."  This  refers  to  the  parish  of 
Dumfries.  In  1754,  Gilchrist  wrote  a  paper  on  it,  in  the  'Phyidcal 
and  Literary  Essays  of  Edinburgh  ;*  and  Dr.  Hill,  of  Dumfries,  in 
1772,  wrote  a  small  treatise,  which  I  have  seen,  entitled  '  Obs^rvatiotis 
on  Sibbens.'  I  believe  Dr.  Wells  also  wrote  on  the  Foccv,  an  analogous 
affection,  as  occurring  at  Cumnock.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  then,  as 
to  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  former  times,  and  I  was  assured  by 
various  medical  men  that  it  still  exists,  though  it  is  now  not  common. 
No  case  happened  to  come  under  my  notice.  That  it  is  infectious  all 
seem  to  admit,  but  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  its  real 
nature.  Bellf  and  Swediaur^  regard  it  as  a  variety  of  the  venereal 
disease,  and  so  do  many  others;  but  the  difference  appears  to  be  in 
some  points  well  marked,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  mode  of  propagation ; 
and  Dr.  Adams,  a  good  authority,  regards  it  as  the  result  of  a  poison 
sui  generis.^  Its  presence  in  that  part  of  Scotland,  and  in  that  part 
only,  which  is  the  territoiy  of  goitre  I  regard  as  accidental,  and  I  am 
not  able  to  see  any  connexion  between  the  two  diseases^  nor  do  I  think 
it  probable  that  any  such  connexion  exists. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  few  &ct8  illustrative  of  the 
natural  history  of  goitre  as  it  occurs  in  Scotland,  and  I  shall  give 
them  without  any  comparison  with  what  has  been  found  in  other 
countries,  beyond  the  general  remark  that  such  a  comparison  would 
have  exhibited  no  striking  points  of  difference. 

The  goitres  which  present  themselves  in  Scotland  seldom  assume 
an  aggravated  form,  but  occasionally  they  do  so ;  and  1  heard  of  three 
or  four  deaths  attributed  to  this  disease.  In  the  largest  which  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing,  the  gland  was  increased  to  the  sixe  of  two 
oranges.  TJsually,  however,  the  swelling  is  not  equal  to  one  orange. 
When  this  embraces  the  three  lobes  it  does  not  cause  inconvenience, 
and  when  the  patient  is  in  good  condition  the  disfigurement  is  slight. 
Medical  advice  in  such  cases  is  rarely  asked.  When  it  is  applied  for, 
the  preparations  of  iodine,  exterually  and  internally,  are  prescribed, 
and  generally  with  good  resulta  My  attention  was  frequently  called 
to  what  appeared  to  be  an  abnormal  liability  to  iodism  on  the  part  of 
patients  in  the  goitrous  district.  I  felt  inclined,  however,  to  attribute 
this  to  overdosing  by  those  who,  in  their  haste  to  be  well,  Lad  exceeded 
the  orders  of  their  advisers. 

The  female  sex  is  much  more  liable  to  bronchocele  than  the  male. 
This  important  fact,  I  think,  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  any  inquiiy 
into  the  causes  of  goitre.  In  Scotland,  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  oif 
all  cases  will  be  found  to  be  women.  It  seldom  appears  before  the 
approach  of  puberty;  but  I  was  assured,  on  competent  and  trust- 
worthy authority,  that  cases  of  congenital  goitre  are  occasionally 
encountered.     Such,  undoubtedly,  is  the  iact  in  the  Swiss  valleys. 

•  VoL  It.  p.  9.     1845. 

t  Treatise  on  Qonorrhoea  Virulenta  and  Laee  Venerea,  toI.  If.  p.  3S4. 

X  Practical  ObiervatioD»  on  the  more  Obstinnte  Venereal  Complalnta,  p.  175. 

I  Whitehead  on  Hereditary  Diieatfef ,  p.  65. 
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In  nearly  all  the  cases  whicb  I  saw,  the  right  lobe  was  more  en- 
larged than  the  left  In  very  many  it  alone  was  affected.  In  no  case 
was  the  left  lobe  either  larger  than  the  right,  or  alone  the  subject  of 
the  disease. 

The  size  of  the  tumour  fluctuates  considerably,  and  sometimes 
periodically,  either  with  the  seasons  or  with  some  physiological  con- 
dition of  the  patient.  Spring  appears  to  be  the  season  of  maximum 
size.  During  the  period  of  menstruation  there  is  often  a  temporary 
increase,  which  is  said  to  be  still  more  marked  during  pregnancy  and 
lactation. 

I  had  sufficient  evidence  that  no  class  of  society  in  the  district  has 
an  immunity;  that  there  does  not  exist,  even^  a  difference  in  the 
degree  of  liability,  I  heard  often  asserted. 

The  majority  of  the  cases  which  I  saw  were  in  young  women  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  years  old.  Most  of  these  were  stout,  clear  com- 
plexioned,  well  made,  and  healthy-looking.  Its  origin  did  not  appear 
to  be  associated  with  impairment  of  the  general  health ;  but  when  it 
had  lasted  long,  and  resisted  treoUment,  1  observed  slight  emaciation, 
or  rather  a  departure  from  embonpalnty  a  sallowness  of  complexion, 
and  a  dryness  and  roughness  of  the  skin.  Dyspepsia,  too,  was  in 
such  cases  often  complained  of.  I  saw  this  so  frequently  as  to  make 
me  regard  it  as  nearly  constant.  The  sufferers,  however,  generally 
blamed  the  iodine  and  not  the  goitre. 

I  heard  of  several  persons  who  had  apparently  acquired  the  disease 
by  coming  to  reside  in  the  locality,  and  of  others  who,  when  labouring 
under  it,  had  obtained  a  cure  simply  by  going  to  live  in  a  county 
where  the  affection  was  unknown.  These  cases,  however,  were  not 
seen ;  but  I  did  see  two  or  three  females,  who  had  left  Nithsdale  with 
goitres,  and  had  resided  for  years  in  Fifeshire  and  elsewhere,  and  who 
had  returned  in  no  degree  improved. 

More  instances  were  seen  in  the  villages  than  in  the  wide-spread 
rural  or  agricultural  population ;  but  not  more  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  inhabitanta  This  impression  was  confirmed  by  those 
who  had  more  accurate  and  more  extensive  local  information  than 
myself. 

Am.  V. 

The  Injluence  of  Mercury  upon  the  Urine,    By  Edward  R.  Harvey, 

M.A.,  MB.  Oxford. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  with  the  view  of  determining 
what  effect,  if  any,  the  administration  of  mercury  had  upon  the  secre- 
tion of  urine  among  the  lower  animals.  In  spite  of  the  numerous 
experiments  that  have  been  carried  out,  the  action  of  mercury  upon 
the  body  remains  sufficiently  a  matter  of  conjecture  to  make  further 
observations  desirable,  and  aJthough  experiments  upon  animals  are  open 
to  the  objection  that  the  results  arrived  at  lead  to  no  certain  conclusion 
as  to  the  effect  the  same  course  of  treatment  would  exercise  upon  man, 
yet  from  the  fiict  that  mercury  produces  certain  effects  common  to 
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hiau  and  the  lower  animals — sach,  for  example^  as  sallTatioQ  and 
ulceration  of  the  month — it  is  Mr  to  condade  that  in  the  oaee  of  thk 
drug,  experiments  upon  animals  are  likely  to  be  of  value  to  the  phy- 
sician, and  are  certainly  worthy  of  his  attention. 

To  obtain  the  urine  Toided,  a  cage  was  oonsiracted  three  feet  long, 
two  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  three  feet  high.  The  sides  and  top  were 
of  wood,  the  lower  part  of  the  sides  for  twenty  inches  being  lieed  wiUi 
zinc,  and  the  upper  part  and  roof^  which  was  attached  by  hinges,  were 
formed  of  wooden  bars  an  inch  and  a  half  apart,  to  admit  tar  and  day- 
light. The  bottom  was  of  the  same  material  as  the  zinc  sides,  to 
which  it  was  united,  and  was  shaped  like  a  kitchen  dripping-pan,  so 
that  all  the  urine  flowed  into  a  well,  the  well  being  perforated  with 
small  holes,  and  so  festened  as  to  be  easily  removed  for  the  purpose  of 
cleansing.  Within  the  cage  was  placed  a  false  bottom  of  strong 
galvanized  iron  wire  sufficiently  removed  from  the  aides  and  bottom  to 
permit  of  no  hindrance  in  the  flow  of  urine.  This,  like  the  well,  was 
daily  removed  and  cleaned.  Upon  it  the  animal  Hved.  The  cage  thus 
constructed  was  placed  upon  a  four-legged  stand,  which  allowed  a 
bottle  with  a  funnel  to  stand  beneath  the  wdl  and  reoeive  the  urine  as 
it  ran  from  the  cage.  To  keep  the  cage  quite  clean,  and  so  prevent 
any  decomposition  of  the  urine,  it  was  daily  washed  with  buckets  of 
water,  and  occasionally  with  a  dilute  solution  of  acedo  or  hydrochloric 
acid.  Young  dogs  and  puppies  were  used  in  preference  to  older 
animals,  on  account  of  the  readiness  with  which  they  submit  to  con- 
finement. 

On  November  Ist,  1860,  a  puppy  Ave  months  old  was  placed  in 
the  cage  and  fed  daily  upon  six  ounces  of  paunch  as  sold  at  the  dog's- 
meat  shops,  with  half  a  pint  of  water.  The  whole  of  the  urine  pa»ed 
every  twenty-four  hours  was  measured,  its  i^dfic  gravity  taken,  and 
the  urea,  phoBphoric  acid,  and  entire  ash  were  estimated.  The  urea 
was  determined  by  Liebig's  standard  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  mercuiy; 
the  phosphoric  acid  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones's  method  with  chloride  of 
calcium  and  ammonia.  The  gramme  measure  was  used  throughout  the 
experiments. 

Table  I.  shows  the  amount  of  urine,  &c.,  passed  each  day  for  ^ve 
days  by  the  puppy,  and  the  average  daily  quantity  has  been  calculated 
and  is  placed  on  the  last  line  of  the  table.  The  same  plan  is  adhered 
to  throughout  the  tables. 

Table  l.^^The  Amount  of  Urines  and  of  certain  of  its  Contents,  passed  daify  by 

a  Fuppyfive  months  old, 

j.^  Urine.  Spedflo        Urem.  Ash.       «f^!i^ 

Nov.  IsttoSnd  .  .  233-250  ...  1040  ...  12100  ...  2275  ...  0490 

^    2nd  to  3rd  .  .  201-480  ...  1040  ...  10-450  ...  0*940  ...  0306 

„    3rd  to  4th  •  .  435  400  „.  1035  ...  20950  ...  2138  ...  0-331 

„    4th  to  5th  .  .  435-400  ...  1035  ...  20950  ...  2-131  ...  0*330 

„    5th  to  6th  .  .  162-340  ...  1050  ...     8-660  ...  2974  ...  0-180 


Ayerage  daily  amount    293*674  ...  1040  ...  14*622  ..,  2-092  ...  0328 
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From  November  6th  to  9th,  the  pappy  being  fed  as  before,  took 
daily  two  and  a  half  graius  of  blue  pill.  On  the  9th  the  mouth  was 
ulcerated,  and  the  dog  was  removed  from  the  cage.  He  died  on 
the  10th. 

Table  II. — The  Amtmnt  of  UHne  and  of  certain  of  its  Contents  passed  daily  hy 
the  same  Puppy  as  in  Table  L,  when  under  Mercury, 

^.^  Urine.  Spedflo        tjrea.  Ash.       ™,?^^ 

^^  Grammes.      grsTity.     Grammes,     grammes.  ^^^•^^ 

Nov.  6th  to  7th   .    .    233250  ...  1050  ...  13130  ...  3*571  ...  0169^ 
„    7th  to  8th   .    .    149-280  ...  1044  ...    8190  ...  1900  ...  0143 
„    8th  to  9th   .    .    149-280  ...  1044  ...    8190  ...  1-879  ...  0137 


AvOTkge  daily  amount    177'270  ...  1046  ...    9*837  ...  2450  ...  0150 

Judging  from  the  krge  quantities  of  blue  pill  that  were  taken 
withont  detriment  by  other  dogs,  it  is  probable  that  the  illness  of  this 
puppy,  due  to  other  causes  than  the  mercury,  operated  upon  the 
urine,  and  produced  the  great  diminution  in  quantity,  as  well  as  in 
the  amount  of  urea  and  phosphates,  that  is  to  be  observed.  By  them- 
selves the  experiments  are  consequently  of  little  value,  but  they 
become  interesting  when  compared  with  subsequent  results. 

On  November  9th  a  young  dog  was  placed  in  the  cage,  and  fed 
daOy  for  seven  days  upon  twelve  ounces  of  paunch  with  half  a  pint  of 
"water.     The  results  are  stated  in  Table  IIL 

Table  IIL — The  Amount  of  Urine,  and  of  certain  (fits  Contents,  passed 

daily  by  a  Young  Dog. 

^^  Urine.         Spedflo        Urea.  Ash.       p^^^^^^ 

***••  Grammes,      gravity.     Grammes.     Grammes.  ^JJ^^r" 

Nov.  9th  to  10th  .  .  174*570  ...  1046  ...  11700  ...  2*456  ...  0396  * 

„  10th  to  nth  .  .  220*300  ...  1042  ...  13*576  ...  2*677  ...  0  390 

„  11th  to  12th  .  .  269*000  ...  1034  ...  15*200  ...  1*542  ...  0*386 

„  12th  to  13th  .  .  115*651  ...  1056  ...  10*438  ...  1*860  ...  0*395 

„  13th  to  14th  .  .  216*726  ...  1042  ...  13  609  ...  1*946  ...  0*360 

„  14th to  15th  .  .  202060  ...  1042  ...  13000  ...  1963  ...  0*366 

„  15th to  16th  .  .  224000  ...  1040  ...  13*510  ...  2*620  ...  0*394 


Average  daQy  amount    203*187  ...  1043  ...  13000  ...  2152  ...  0*384 

From  November  16th  to  30th  the  dog  was  kept  on  the  same  diet, 
and  took  daily  doses  of  blue  pOl,  beginning  with  two  grains  and  a  half, 
which  were  gradually  increased  to  fifteen  grains.  In  the  fortnight  he 
swallowed  exactly  one  hundred  grains.  Beyond  a  slight  tendency  on 
two  days  to  diarrhoea,  the  animal  was  in  perfect  health,  always  hungry 
and  lively.  Mercury  was  found  in  abundiEmce  in  the  feces.  Table  I V. 
shows  the  results. 
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Ti.BLE  IV. — The  Amount  of  Urine,  and  of  certain  of  iU  Contents,  passed  daily 
by  ike  same  Toung  Dog  as  in  Table  IIL,  under  Mercury, 

DfttA  ^'*°*'         Specific         Urea.  Ash.       ph«phm«. 

*'*^*  Grmmmes.       gn,^iij.     Orammef.     G«»"»™«*-  oJiumml*^ 

Not.  16th  to  irth  .    .  212-500  ...  1040  ...  11-650  ...  1-392  ...  0-363 


„     17th  to  18th  .    .  212-500  ...  1040  ...  11650  ...  1392  ...  0*375 
„    18th  to  19th  .    .  212-500  ...  1040  ...  11*650  ...  1-892  ...  0-350 


19th  to  20th  .  .  ail-000  ...  1030  ...  14290  ...  1*824  ...  0*388 

;;    20th  to  21st  .  .  311-000  ...  1030  ...  14290  ...  1824  ...  0388 

„    2l8tto22nd  .  .  124*400  ...  1050  ...  9300  ...  0932  ...  0057 

„    22iidto23rd.  .  155-500  ...  1045  ...  10700  ...  0*932  ...  0060 

„    23rd  to  24th  .  .  183970  ...  1043  ...  13*183  ...  1*600  ...  0114 

„    24th  to  25th  .  .  283000  ...  1040  ...  17*560  ...  1936  ...  0  218 

„    25th  to  26th  .  .  283*000  ...  1040  ...  17*560  ...  1*936  ...  0*218 

„    26th  to  27th  .  .  171050  ...  1056  ...  12970  ...  1563  ...  0039 

„    27th  to  28th  .  .  171050  ...  1054  ...  12955  ...  1563  ...  0039 

28th  to  29th  .  .  171050  ...  1048  ...  11463  ...  1374  ...  0178 

29th  to  30th  .  .  171-050  ...  1048  ...  11-469  ...  1374  ...  0178 


A?erage  daily  amount .  212*390  ...  1043  ...  12906  ...  V502  ... 

Hence  it  appears  that  while  the  dog  was  under  mercury  the  amount 
of  urine  and  urea  was  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  it  was  before 
the  administration  of  that  drug;  the  ash  was  diminished  40  per  cent, 
and  of  the  ash  the  phosphates  showed  a  still  greater  decrease. 

On  December  7tn,  1860,  a  puppy  was  placed  in  the  cage,  and  fed 
daily  for  eleven  days  upon  twelve  ounces  of  paunch  and  hidf  a  pint  of 
milk.  On  December  1 1th,  in  addition  to  his  food,  he  took  one  drachm 
of  the  pharmacopoeia  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  which  the  next 
day  was  increased  to  one  drachm  and  a  half  On  the  three  foUowiug 
days  (20th,  21st,  and  22nd)  two  drachms  were  taken  daily;  slight 
diarrhoea  then  occurred,  and  the  dose  was  reduced  to  one  drachm. 
With  the  exception  of  the  diarrhoea,  the  animal  was  in  good  health. 
The  urine,  from  December  7th  to  24th,  was  examined  each  day, 
except  on  December  14th  and  15th.  The  results  are  stated  in 
Tables  V.  and  VL 

Table  V.— 2%^  Amount  of  Urine,  and  of  certain  of  its  Contents,  passed 

daily  by  a  Puppy  six  months  old. 

Date.  ^™'***         ®P^**     ^^'^        ^^^       t£^Ll 

Grammes.      graTity.    Qrammee.     Grammee.   q^^^ 

Dec.  7th  to  8th .    .  .  531*900  ...  1032  ...  9460  ...  4305  ...  0254 

„  8th to  9th.    .  .  531-900  ...  1032  ...  9460  ...  4305  ...  0252 

„  9th to  10th    .  .  322-800  ...  1024  ...  5750  ...  2  591  ...  0343 

„  10th  to  nth  .  •  322-800  ...  1024  ...  5750  ...  2590  ...  0295 

„  nth  to  12th.  .  155-009  ...  1027  ...  5-460  ...  2-419  ...  0  508 

„  12th  to  13th.  .  435-410  ...  1020  ...  7-100  ...  1-509  ,..  0-238 

„  15th  to  16th  .  .  394-330  ...  1028  ...13-470  ...  1370  ...  0212 

„  16th  to  17th.  .  410-520  ...  1029  ...13-680  ...  1-340  ...  0-215 

„  17th  to  18th  .  .  438-511  ...  1022  ...  6500  ...  1350  ...  0343 

Average  daily  amount.    393687  ...  1026  ...  8515  ...  2420  ...  0296 
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Table  VI. — T^  Amount  of  Urine,  and  of  certain  ofiti  Contenii,  passed 

daily  by  the  same  Puppy,  under  Mercury, 

y..  Urine.         Specifle         Urem.             Ash.       «v?^,^ 

^^'  Grammes.       grarlty.     Grammes.     G««nni«^  Q^^eT 

Dec.  18th  to  19th  .  .  466-500  ...  1032  ...   6920  ...  1-312  ...  0-274 

„    19th  to  20th  .  .  466-500  ...  1036    ..    9680  ...  1313  ...  0 275 

20th  to  21st  .  .  356100  ...  1022  ...    5*410  ...  1719  ...  0193 

21st  to  22nd.  .  232  250  ...  1022  ...    7*950  ...  1718  ...  0191 

22nd  to 23rd.  .  186-600  ...  1038  ...  11060  ...  Till  ...  0088 

23rd  to  24th.  .  186600  ...  1038  ...  11060  ...  1-112  ...  0088 


Average daUy amount .    315*760  ...  1031  ...    8580  ...  1-381  ...  0185 

Here,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  most  marked  alteration  in  the 
character  of  the  urine  excreted  by  the  dog  while  taking  mercury  was 
the  diminution  of  the  salts.  The  entire  ash  was  diminished  forty- 
three  per  cent.,  and  the  phosphates  thirty-eight  per  cent,  a  decrease 
oat  of  all  proportion  to  the  lessened  quantity  of  urine  voided.  This  is 
the  only  instance  in  the  series  of  experiments  of  a  dog  in  health  passing 
less  urine  when  under  mercuiy  than  before  the  administration  of  the 
drug,  and  may  not  improbably  have  been  the  consequence  of  change 
in  the  temperature. 

Further  experiments  were  delayed  until  the  weather  was  warmer, 
when  on  May  2l8t,  1861,  a  young  dog  was  placed  in  the  cage,  and 
fed  daily  on  twelve  ounces  of  paunch  and  half  a  pint  of  milk.  On 
June  10th  he  began  to  take  the  pharmacopoeia  bichloride  solution, 
the  dose  being  gradually  increased  from  one  drachm  to  two  drachms. 
The  dog*s  health  remained  perfectly  sound. 

Tabli  Vn. — The  Amount  of  Urine,  and  of  certain  of  its  Contents,  passed 

daily  by  a  Young  Dog, 

-^4  Urine.  Spedflo  Urea.  «^°*!!*1 

^^^  Grammes.         grarity.  Grammes.       ^^^^^ 

May  21st  to  22nd  .  124-400  ...  1044  ...  9  770  ...  0069 

„    22nd  to  23rd  .  460000  ...  1028  ...  18400  ...  0*184 

„    23rd  to  24th  .  400000  ...  1030  ...  18000  ...  0157 

„    24th  to  25th  .  376000  ...  1026  ...  12150  ...  0-107 

„    25th  to  26th  .  313000  ...  1030  ...  14*370  ...  0126 

„    26th  to  27th  .  313000  ...  1030  ...  14370  ...  0127 

„    27th  to  28th  .  350300  ...  1022  ...  15500  ...  0157 

„    28th  to  29th  .  816-000  ...  1032  ...  18-740  ...  0*214 

„    29th  to  30th  .  90  000  ...  1034  ...  5-300  ...  0087 

June  7th  to  8th    .  .  410-000  ...  1024  ...  18200  ...  0-212 

„    8th  to  9th    .  .  458000  ...  1030  ...  23000  ...  0276 

„    9th  to  10th  .  .  458-000  ...  1030  ...  23000  ...  0276 


* -^ragre  daily  amount    339  06      ...    1030    ...    15*900    ...    1*166 
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Tablb  Vni. — TAe  Amount  of  Urine,  t^of  certain  of  it*  Conien4$,  passed 

daily  by  the  tame  Young  Dog  at  in  ladle  FIL,  under  Mercury. 

Entire 


DOe. 

Jane  loth  to  nth 
11th  to  12th 
12th  to  13th 
13th  to  14th 
14th  to  15th 
15th  to  16th 
16th  to  17th 
17th  to  18th 
18th  to  19th 
19th  to  20th 
20th  to  2l8t 
21st  to  22nd 
22nd  to  28rd 
23rd  to  24th 
24th  to  25th 
25th  to  26th 
26th  to  27th 
27th  to  28th 
28th  to  29th 
29th  to  30th 
30th  to  Jnly  ] 

July  Ist  to  2nd     . 


91 

it 

»9 
» 
»9 
99 

n 

9> 
» 
»l 
99 
9i 
» 

n 

99 
99 
91 
9> 
99 
99 


Urine. 

Speeilie 

Urea. 

Gnunmee. 

gravity. 

Grmmmee. 

545000 

.     1023 

••• 

16-9 

185-000 

.     1026 

••  • 

8-2 

305  000 

.     1021 

••• 

11-3 

805000 

.     1021 

•  •  • 

118 

365-000 

.     1027 

••• 

14-7 

372-000 

.     1024 

••  • 

20-3 

373000 

.     1024 

••• 

19-8 

252000 

.     1018 

••• 

71 

407000 

.     1016 

••• 

15-7 

408000 

,     1016 

••• 

153 

210000 

.     1021 

•  •  • 

9-5 

211000 

.     1021 

••• 

9-8 

427-000 

.     1020 

••• 

190 

427-000 

1020 

••• 

190 

427000 

1020 

••  • 

19-0 

348000 

.    1012 

••  • 

8-8 

272000 

.     1030 

••• 

10-9 

272-000 

.     1030 

••• 

10-9 

272000 

.     1030 

•  •  • 

10-9 

272-000 

.    1030 

••• 

10-9 

443000 

.    1032 

*•• 

22-9 

443-000 

.    1033 

•  •  • 

22-9 

Ayerage  daily  amount    342-77 


••• 


1024 


14-323 


Pboqyhmtee. 
Gnunmee. 

0261 

0095 

0-053 

0-124 

0-053 

0116 

0115 

0087 

0149 

0148 

0047 

0046 

0121 

0-121 

0122 

0129 

0114 

0114 

0115 

0113 

0-206 

0-206 

0130 


On  comparing  these  two  tables  (VII.  and  VIII.),  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  phosphates  again  were  veiy  considerably  diminished  in  the 
urine  when  the  dog  was  under  mercury.  Circumstances  prevented  the 
estimation  of  the  entire  ash.  The  urea  was  slightly  diminished,  and 
the  amount  of  urine  was  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  during  the 
exhibition  of  mercury  as  it  was  before. 

Hence  it  appears  that  as  long  as  the  animal  retains  ita  health,  mer- 
cury exercises  no  influence  upon  the  anuiunt  of  urine  or  urea,  the 
quantity  being  sometimes  a  little  more,  sometimes  a  little  less  than 
before  ^e  mercury ;  but  that  the  phosphates  and  entire  asb,  as  &r  as 
thei»e  experiments  go,  are  always  in  a  Texy  remarkable  degree 
diminished. 

The  effect  of  mercury  upon  the  urine  is  therefore  to  diminish  the 
secretion  of  the  salts.  Upon  what  this  diminution  depends  it  would 
be  useless  to  enter,  until  a  careful  series  of  blood-analyses  before  and 
afler  mercury  has  been  taken,  has  been  made.  Such  a  series  of 
analyses  I  contemplate  shortly  undertaking. 
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atjronfclc  of  iWeaical  Science 

(chiefly   foheion   and   contempobart). 


HALF-YEARLY     REPORT    ON    MICROLOGY, 
By  John  W.  Ogle,  M.A,  M.D.  Oxon,  F.R.C.P. 

A wistant-Phjftioian  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Medical  Pathology  at,  St.  George's  Hospital. 

Part  L — Physiological  Micbology. 

NEBVOirS  SYSTEM. 

Olfactofy  Bulb  and  Nerves. — ^Lockliart  Clarke  has  investigated  the  minute 
structure  of  the  olfactory  bulb  and  olfactory  mucous  membrane  in  the  sheep, 
cat,  rabbit,  and  frog.*  The  bulb  is  seated  on  the  anterior  extremity  of  its 
peduncle,  which  it  partially  envelopes,  as  a  slipper  invests  a  foot.  Its  under 
surfac^  or  part  corresponding  to  the  sole,  is  convex,  and  received  into  the 
concavity  oi  the  cribriform  plate  through  which  its  nerves  are  transmitted. 
Within,  near  its  centre,  is  a  lan^  and  more  or  less  oval  ventricle,  L'ned  by  a 
layer  of  beautifully-ciliated  epithelial  cells,  both  round  and  pynform.  Its 
peduncle  as  it  passes  backward  becomes  wider,  and  terminates  gradually  by  ex- 
panding to  form  the  broad  and  prominent  convolution  which  covers  in  the 
comu  ammonis.  At  its  anterior  extremity  its  free  or  under  surface  is  crossed 
obliquely  by  a  set  of  fibres  which  connect  some  portions  of  the  bidb  with  the 
anterior  perforated  space  and  corpus  striatum.  For  about  a  Quarter  of  an  inch 
from  the  bulb  it  is  entirely  free  or  unattached ;  but  behind  tnis  point,  its  sub- 
stance is  directly  continuous  with  that  of  the  cerebral  convolution  by  which  it 
is  overlaid.  By  sections  made  in  proper  directions,  it  was  also  found  that 
the  grey  substance  of  the  cerebral  convolution  is  reflected  forward  on  to  th# 
peduncle,  and  passes  with  it  into  the  bulb ;  and  that  the  white  substance  of 
the  peduncle  itself  is  an  offset  or  process  of  the  white  substance  of  the  anterior 
cereoral  lobe.  Continued  into  the  bidb,  this  white  substance,  composed  en* 
tirely  of  fibres,  forms  a  second  layer  round  the  whole  of  the  ventricle,  ex- 
ternal to  the  first  or  epithelial  laver  which  lines  that  cavity.  This,  in  its  turn, 
is  surrounded  by  a  third  of  nearly  the  same  depth  and  shape,  but  consisting 
of  nuclei  and  nerve  fibres.  The  nuclei  arc  disposed  round  tne  lamina  in  more 
or  less  oval  or  fusiform  groups ;  and  between  these,  a  multitude  of  fibres, 
derived  from  the  next  inner  or  second  layer,  form  a  continuous  plexus  of 
bundles,  in  which  the  fibres  become  much  finer,  and  appear  to  be  connected 
with  the  nuclei,  which  are  also  connected  together  by  a  common  network  of 
fibres.  All  these  are  crossed  by  another  set  of  fibres  derived  from  the  same 
source,  and  which  radiate  through  the  layer,  just  as  the  fibres  of  the  white 
substance  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  radiate  through  the  cortical  or  grey 

*  Ueberdcn  Ban  des  Balbns  olfketorlna  and  der  GemohMohleimhaat :   in  KtfUiker's 
ZdtBOhrift  fUr  Wiaacn.  Zoolog;ie,  Band  xl.  Heft  l. 
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portion.  This  third  layer  is  called  by  Ckrke  the  plexi/orm  nueleaied  lamina. 
Next  in  order  comes  a  thicker,  but  very  soft  layer  of  grey  substance,  which 
entirely  surrounds  the  one  just  described,  although  very  h'ghtly  attached  to  it 
This  is  called  by  the  author,  the  9ub$taiUia  gelatinosa  of  the  bulb,  and  may  be 
divided  into  two  distinct  lamime  or  parts.  The  most  internal  of  these  is  com- 
posed of  nuclei  connected  toother  at  various  intervals  by  a  network  of  fibres, 
in  which  large  nerve-ceUs  with  branching  processes  are  embedded.  The  nu- 
cleated network  is  somewhat  coarser  than  that  of  the  preceding  layer,  but  is 
directly  continuous  with  it.  The  large  nerve-cells  are  disposed  in  an  irregular 
row  concentric  with  the  lamina,  and  differ  from  each  other  in  shane  and  size. 
They  are  round,  triangular,  stellate,  oval,  and  fusiform,  with  their  longer  axes 
at  nght  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  layer — that  is,  in  a  direction  inward  and  out- 
ward. Inward,  their  processes  extend  into  the  next  nucleated  plexiform  layer, 
with  the  network  of  which  their  branches  are  continuous ;  and  outward,  they 
become  continuous  in  the  same  way  with  the  nucleated  network  of  the  lamina 
in  which  their  cells  are  embedded.  Laterally,  they  connect  these  cells  with 
one  another.  The  nuclei  in  many  parts  of  this  network  resemble  those  of  the 
one  preceding;  but  some  are  more  distinctly  granular,  while  others  are  twice 
or  tnree  times  as  large,  and  have  clear,  round  nuclei  resembling  those  in  the 
larger  nerve-cells  of  the  cerebral  convolutions,  in  the  peduncle  of  the  bulb, 
ana  in  the  gelatinous  substance  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  outer  lamina  of  the 
iubsianlia  aelatinosa  of  the  bulb  consists  of  numerous  dark  and  roundish 
masses,  emoedded  at  short  but  irregular  intervals,  and  without  any  g^reat  recni- 
larity,  in  the  nucleated  network  common  to  both  the  laminie,  but  wmdi  in  this 
one  IS  rather  looser,  and  contains  a  greater  number  of  nuclei,  especialljr  of  a 
larger  kind.  The  dark,  roundish  masses  are  seen  under  a  high  magmfyins 
power  to  be  themselves  composed  of  a  nucleated  network  interspersed  with 
granules,  and  apparently  of  tne  same  kind  as  that  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
and  with  which  it  is  directly  continuous.  They  are  nchly  supplied  with  blood* 
vessels.  The  fibres  already  described  as  radiating  outward  across  the  third, 
or  nucleated  plexiform  layer,  from  the  second  or  next  internal,  and  being 
derived  through  the  peduncle  from  the  fibrous  or  white  substance  of  the  cere- 
bral convolutions,  continue  their  course  outward  into  the  gelaiinout  tubstaMce 
of  the  bulb,  where  they  become  exceedin^lv  fine,  and  cross  each  other  in  aU 
directions,  to  be  continuous,  apparently,  witn  the  nuclei  of  the  network. 

The  last  or  superficial  layer  of  the  bulb  consists  of  the  proper  fibres  of  the 
olfactory  nerves,  with  pia  mater  and  bloodvessels.  The  nerve-fibres  are  col- 
lected into  bundles  of  dificrent  thickness,  which  cross  or  join  each  other 
obliquely  to  form  a  close  plexus.  At  the  inner  border  of  this  plexiform  nerve- 
layer,  the  fibres  appear  to  originate  as  a  continuation  of  the  granular  nucleated 
network  of  the  dark  roundish  masses  in  the  external  lamina  of  the  ^ubsUMiia 
gelatinota.  From  the  outer  border  of  the  plexus  separate  bundles  of  nerve- 
fibres  make  their  way  to  the  foramina  of  the  cribriform  plate,  to  be  distributed 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  olfactory  region. 

From  the  above  description,  then,  it  appears  that  the  olfactory  bulb  is  really 
a  cerebral  convolution  modified  in  its  structure,  and  giving  ongin  to  nerves 
at  its  free  surface. 

With  regard  to  the  strjicture  of  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane,  Clarke 
differs  to  some  extent  from  other  recent  authors,  or  rather  he  has  supplied 
some  additional  facts,  which  are  chiefly  as  follows :  At  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  reaching  quite  to  the  surface  tnrougfa  the 
epithelium,  there  are  numerous  cylindrical  or  slightly  conical  columns  beset 
with  granular  nuclei,  and  having  some  resemblance  to  branches  of  the  peptic 
glands  of  the  stomach.  These  vertical  columns  are  made  up  of  smaller  nu- 
cleated masses,  and  are  offsets  from  the  Mfd-epithelial  glandular  layer  of  nodeated 
cells.    They  are  very  closely  surrounded  and  separated  from  eaioh  other  by  th^ 
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cjlindera  of  epithelium,  which  are  applied  against  their  sides,  and  appear  to  be 
connected  with  them.  These  epithelial  cylinders,  below  their  nucleus,  are 
more  or  less  tortuous  or  angular  in  their  ooiirse,  and  have  at  intervals  triangular 
enlargements  that  give  off  processes  which  are  connected  with  numerous  nuclei, 
and  through  these,  with  each  other,  and  apparenify  with  the  ghmdular  columns, 
in  one  continuous  network.  At  their  lower  ends—that  b,  at  the  under  surface 
of  the  epithelial  layer — ^they  terminate  in  several  branches,  which  become  con- 
tinuous with  the  septal  fibres  or  walls  of  the  nucleated  cells  in  the  nf^-epithelial 
glandular  kyer,  and  which  fill  up  the  interspaces  between  those  cells  with 
angular  dUatations  preciselv  similar  to  those  which  are  found  on  the  processes 
of  the  epithelial  cyhnders  tnemselves.  Amongst  these  epithelial  cylinders,  and 
the  glandular  columns  which  they  surround,  in  the  sheep,  cat,  rabbit,  and  pro- 
bably in  all  mammalia,  there  is  no  appearance  of  those  peculiar  cells  which 
are  so  numerous  in  the  frog,  and  are  called  by  Schultze  the  ol/aciory  eelU.  In 
Bome  fishes,  particularly  in  the  pike,  the  peculiar  varicosities  on  the  processes 
of  these  cells  were  found  by  Clarke  to  be  much  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
frog; 

The  wa;^  in  which  the  olfactory  nerves  terminate  in  the  mucous  membrane 
is  a  question  of  peculiar  difficulty.  In  the  nf^-epithelial  layer  some  of  the 
branches  break  up  into  a  beautiful  network  or  plexus  of  fibres  between  the 
round  glandular  masses,  while  others  ascend  obhquely  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  epithelium,  in  which  they  disperse,  and  lose  themselves  hj  becoming 
apparenilf  continuous  with  the  nucleated  network  in  connexion  with  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  epithelial  cylinders.  If  such  a  continuitv  really  exist,  and  the 
nucleated  network  be  common  to  both  the  glandular  ana  epithelial  elements  of 
this  layer,  it  would  then  follow  that  the  nerve-fibres  are  as  closely  connected 
with  the  one  element  as  with  the  other;  and  in  the  Mf^-epithelial  layer 
thev  would  terminate  in  the  glandular  nucleated  cells,  or  at  least  be  connected 
with  their  septa  or  walls,  which  are  only  extensions  from  the  processes  of  the 
epithelial  cyhnders.    This  question,  however,  needs  further  investigation. 

On  the  Minute  Structure  of  the  Olfactory  Bulb,  By  Br.  Q.  Walter,  of  Eus- 
kirchen.* — ^It  seems  that  the  above-mentioned  communication  was  written 
before  its  author  had  had  the  advantage  of  reading  either  the  observations  of 
Owsjannikow,f  or  those  of  Lockhart  Clarke,  whicn  we  have  condensed  above. 
The  paper  b  accompanied  by  two  excellent  plates  containing  nineteen  illus- 
trations, resulting  trom  the  examination  of  the  olfactory  bulb  of  the  calf, 
rabbit,  carp,  &c. ;  and  has  a  rather  lengthy  postscript,  which  was  written  after 
the  reading  and  consideration  of  the  observations  of  Owsjannikow  and  L. 
Clarke,  which  led  him  to  submit  his  own  to  a  renewed  testing.  We  will  not 
here  give  the  results  detailed  by  Walter  in  his  original  paper ;  but  will  epito- 
mize the  postscript,  wherein  he  compares  his  own  inferences  with  those  of  the 
two  observers  mentioned,  confining  ourselves  to  such  passages  as  indicate  the 
agreement  or  difference  between  their  researches.  On  tne  whole,  Walter 
agrees  conspicuously  with  Clarke  in  his  description  of  the  organ  in  question. 
We  find  Walter  agreeing  with  Owsjannikow  as  regards  the  ependyma  of  the 
cavity  of  the  olfactory  bulb,  but  objecting  that  Clarke  has  failed  to  notice  the 
connexion  of  the  processes  of  the  epithenal  cells  with  the  more  deeply  placed 
connective-tissue  elements.  He  acknowledges  the  ciliary  motion  of  the 
cylindrical  cells  at  this  place.  He  agrees  with  Owsjannikow  in  having  met 
with  a  thin  connective-tissue  layer  containing  capillary  vesseb  placed  between 
the  epithelial  layer  and  the  nerve  elements  (which  Clarke  does  not  notice) ; 

•  Tlrebow*s  Arohiv,  1861,  Band  xxii.  Hefte  8  und  4,  p.  241. 
t  Bdohert  and  DaboU-Beymond'a  Arohiv,  1860 ;  tee  alio  our  Mlcrologioal  Report  for 
April.  1861,  p.  616. 
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and  speakB  of  the  stellate  ooaneetiTe-tidftite  edls  with  their  processes  hi  out- 
wards m  the  white  subetanoe,  which  Ciaiie,  "  who  appears  to  have  OTerlooked 
their  prooessea,"  took  for  free  nuclei  of  epithelial  cells ;  whilst  Owajaanikow 
mistakenlj  coaBecta  them  with  oerve-flbm  as  snail  mtdtipolar  nerve-cells^ 
Walt^  ogroca  wiUi  Clarke  a»  to  the  structure  of  the  white  substance.    The 
nuclei  betwaen-  the  meahas  of  the  nenre-textuie  (which  Walter  calls  bipokr 
nerve-cella)*  and  which  ^[^aar  to  be  connected  with  nerye-fibres  bj  their  very 
fine  processes,  are  recognised  by  Clarke  and  Owsjannikow;  but  the  latter 
spc»idcs  of  them  as  beis^  found  first  in  Uie  grey  substance,  whilst  Walter  de- 
soribes  tiiem  as  existing  already  in.  the  outermost  layers  of  the  white  sub- 
stance.   Walter  agrees  with  Clfmiit  in  not  finding  nerve-fibres  in  oooneiion 
with  multipolar  oeUs  in  the  outermost  layer  of  the  white  substance,  and 
thinks  that  Ow^^annikow,^  who  describes  such,  has  mistaken  connective-tissue 
cells  for  nerv^  ctUs.    Walter  agiMi;W4tb  ClaiEke  as  regards  the  connexion  of 
the  lam  nerTe^^Us  of  thegrqysubstano^  mih  the  very  fine  fibres  proceeding 
from  the  gaugiienio  polar  nonre-cqUs.-  H^  refers  to,  Clarke's  description  of 
the  union  between  the  peripheric  projection  of  the  large  nerve-cells  and  the 
network  of  the  outermost  granular  layer  of  the  ^ey  substance,  and  speaks  of 
the  method  of  this  eonnexion  and  the  inmsition  into  the  finest  olfactoiy  fibres 
as  undoubtedlv  the  most  difficult  in  the^  whole  investigation  of  the  structure  of 
the  olfactory  Wb^  and  a  point  upon  wliich  his  investigations  have  as  yet 
thrown  no  very .  clear  light.    He  then  alludes  to  the  existence  of  certain 
^obuLar  bodies  (sUuded  to  in  Itockhart  Clarke's  paper,  see  above),  which 
M.  Schultxe  of  JBonn  had  delineated  as  having  been  met  with  bv  him 
on  the  silrfaoe  of  the  bulb,  and  from  which  he  had  seen  the  olmctcsy 
nerve-bundles  proceed.     Walter  had  observed  such  structures  in  rabbits 
and  in  the  calf,  in  the   outermost   layer   of  the  gre^  substance,  which 
consists  of  a  finely  granular  matdx  contunii\g  free  nudei;  and  lately  has  met 
with  these  globular  masses  of  matrix,  surrounded  by  nucleus-holding  invest* 
ment  of  pia  mater  (the  "  olfactory  cells  of  Schultze),  in  the  rabbit,  fox,  marmot, 
calf,  sparrow,  &c.    l^s  granular  matrix  of  the  base  of  the  bulb  is  traversed 
by  fine  fibre-processes  from  the  large  nerve-ceUs  lyin^  in  bundles,  and  passing 
to  the  globular  masses  without  previous^  uniting  with  the  small  free  nuclei. 
These  primary  fibres  appear  to  become  enveloped  hy  a  portion  of  the  contained 
granuiar  substance  alon^  with  free  nuclei,  witn  which  they  are  covered  in  their 
passage  throogh  the  cnbrifbrm  bone  as  far  as  thdr  periphery,  where  they 
beoome  divestm  (as  is  well  known)  of  granular  substance  and  nudcL 

Waiter  describes  round  cells,  of  the  siae  of  ]kc^  nerve*ceils,  with  one  or 
more  nudei,  very  like  the  surrounding  free  nuclei,  as  existing  in  the  globular 
masses  or  olfactory  cells,  as  well  as  in  the  grey  substance  outside  Uiem.  These 
cells  possess  a  ver^  fine  lacerable  membrane  and  granular  contents.  Walter 
ooncrades  by  describing  the  appearance  of  the  bloo(&essels  of  the  olfactory  bulb. 

Notes  ofUnearehes  on  the  Intimate  Structure  of  the  Brain,  (Second  Series.) 
By  J.  Lockhart  Clarke.* — ^For  a  minute  account  of  these  observations  we 
regret  that  we  have  not  space.  They  concern  mainly  the  minute  structure  of 
the  pons  Varolii,  corpus  striatum,  and  pineal  gland. 

On  Nerve-Ganglia  in  the  Excretory  Duett  o/Qlande,  By  Professor  Maitt,f — 
This  observer's  attention  was  drawn  to  these  minute  structures  by  reascm  of 
the  riiythmica)  movements  which  had  been  observed  in  the  ducts.  He  had 
not  succeeded  in  establishing  their  existence  in  mammals,  but  in  birds,  as  in 
the  fowl  and  pigeon,  he  found  in  the  ureter  two  nerve*branches  united  by  a 

•  From  the  PmeMdlagu  of  the  Royal  Society  for  Jane  30th,  18S1. 
t  Hedizinlsohe  Jnhrbiicher,  1861,  Heft  S,  p.  221:  quoted  from  the  Yertiandlimfa  der 
nator.  Qes.  za  Freiburg,  Band  ii.  p.  1C8. 
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tolerabl J  fine  transverse  anastomosis,  and  forming  a  wide-meshed  network; 
and  at  the  points  of  departure  of  the  transverse  branches  the  ganglia  were 
found  in  greatest  abundance.  Most  of  the  ganglion  cells  show  traces  of  a 
single  process,  but  bi-polar  cells  also  exist.  The  ganglia  are  situated  external 
to  the  muscular  tissue.  In  the  course  of  the  nerre-brancldets,  also,  small 
groups  of  ganglion  cells  were  met  with.  Similar  ganglia  were  seen  in  the  vas 
deferens,  in  the  ductus  choledochus  and  cjsticus,  ana  in  the  pancreatic  ducts 
throughout  their  entire  length. 

Ga$iglion- Cells  in  the  Ciliary  Muscle  and  in  the  Nerves  of  the  Choroid  of  Man, 
By  H.  Miiller.* — ^In  this  structure  Miiller  found  two  different  kinds  of  formation 
— distinct  cells,  situated  here  and  there  in  the  twigs  of  the  first  and  second 
order,  wliich  the  ciliary  nerves  divide  into  on  their  entrance  into  the  ciliary 
muscle ;  and  knotty  swellings  of  the  fibres,  consisting  of  oval  corpuscles, 
contained  within  the  swollen  darkly-contoured  nerve-fibres.  Both  formations 
have  also  been  recognised  by  Krauscf  The  latter  he  found  in  both  eyes  in 
twelve  bodies  which  he  examined,  both  in  the  interior  of  the  ciHary  muscle 
and  in  the  branches  of  the  first  order  of  the  ciliary  nerve. 

H.  Miiller  also  found  that  the  nerves  of  the  choroid,  which  for  the  most 
part  are  derived  from  the  ciliary  nerves,  possessed  large  and  small  groups  of 
ganglion-cells,  with  distinct  processes ;  tne  number  of  cells  bein^  in  distinct 
relation  with  the  development  of  the  muscle — ^viz.,  the  circular  fibres  of  the 
arteries  of  the  choro'ideal  muscle.  The  nervous  network  possesses  probably 
an  important  influence  in  the  regulation  of  the  circulation  ot  this  part,  &c. 

On  the  Mode  of  Termination  of  Nerves  in  Muscle, — Kiihnet  describes  ^pranular 
corpuscles  situated  on  the  intra-muscular  extension  of  tne  axis-cyhnder  of 
nerves  in  the  case  of  batrachise,  fishes,  birds,  mammalia,  and  man,  which  he 
designates  peripheric  nerve-knots  (nerven-knospen).  These  are  from  0,005  to 
0,01  mm.  in  size,  and  pointed  at  one  end.  By  means  of  this  apparatus,  the 
motor  nerves  are  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the  contractile  substance. 

GLiLNDULAB  SYSTZM. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Coccygean  Gland.  Heschl.§ — Luschka,  who  discovered 
this  gland,  suggested  that  probably  certain  congenital  cysts  arose  in  its  struc- 
ture. The  ol^rvation  of  Heschl  confirms  the  supposition.  In  a  foetus  of  full 
growth  he  found,  besides  imperforation  of  the  rectum  and  double  vagina  and 
uterus,  a  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  nut  situated  on  a  level  with  the  summit 
of  the  coccyx,  to  which  it  was  attached  by  filaments,  thus  corresponding 
exactly  to  the  situation  of  the  coccygean  gland.  Externally,  this  tumour  was 
very  analogous  to  a  salivary  gland,  the  surface  presenting  circumscribed  lobules ; 
it  was  of  a  greyish  colour  and  tolerable  consistence,  somewhat  rounded,  and 
slightly  flattened  in  an  antero-posterior  direction.  On  section  it  was  seen  to 
enclose  a  number  of  small  cavities,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  hemp-seed  to 
that  of  a  bean,  and  filled  with  a  mass  of  cnolesteatomatous  material,  found  by 
the  microscope  to  consist  of  pavement  epithelium.  There  seemed  no  doubt 
that  the  tumour  arose  from  hypertrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  gland  in 
question.  Heschl  supplements  the  aoove  description  by  that  of  a  case  in 
which,  in  an  embryo  three  and  a  half  months  old,  this  ^land  was  represented 
by  an  alveolar  mass,  with  walls  formed  of  embryonic  tissue,  and  enclosing  a 
number  of  nucleated  cellules.    From  this  it  would  appear  that  at  this  period 

*  Medhrinlsche  JahrbUcber,  1861,  Heft  \1.  p.  250. 

t  Anatomiache  Untersuchangen,  1861,  p.  91. 

X  Comptes  rendoa,  1861,  Band  HI.  p.  316. 

%  Quoted  in  the  Guette  HiFbdom.,  tome  Tii.  Ko.  38. 
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On  the  OmJealioM  ofTeMSinma  Tiuut.  £ 
Tiewa  the  contending  opinions  of  VircboWjJ 
on  the  ossification  of  connective- tissue,  ft 
detail  the  results  of  hia  eimnination  of  of 
binla.  These  structures  present  nothing;  n 
of  the  ossifjing  process,  which  occurs  \rht 
and  is  initiated  tir  a  plentiful  cell-prod  uotioi 
of  a  piece  of  tendon  near  a  decidso  point  of 
then  moistened  with  water,  primary  septa 
and  secoDiiar;  ones  proceeding  fbcrefrom,  t 
nective -tissue  bnnds  of  bundles,  arc  to  be  i 
K|)ta  being  as  thick  as  the  intervening  banc 
visible  on  tliis  section.  Iiongitudinal  sei 
small  birds  shows  rows  of  cells  with  homi 
substance  between  all  distingnisli able  bands, 
bands  meet.  The  ceils  are  either  globular 
gated,  occssioDallj  possessing  a  nuc£us  or  £     ,  _ 

cells  cannot  be  looced  upon  as  modified  connectiTe-tissne  corpnsdea,  as  at 
no  time  do  the  latter  obserra  tlie  requisite  disposition  in  tendon:  their  ori^ 
is  most  uncertain. 

On  transverse  section,  and  after  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  the  broad  and 
doncated  bands  of  Senders — i.e.,  the  undulating  edges  of  the  larger  dtvisions 
of  toe  tendon — sre  no  longer  apparent,  but  each  of  the  slighter  sceoixlBry 
bundles  projects  out  of  its  position  in  the  fonn  or  a  hemisphere  attached  to  the 
partition  waJl.  On  section  made  ejactij  at  right  angles  with  the  longitadinsl 
axis  of  the  tendon,  cells  arc  seen  atthe  projected  pert  in  sneh  numbers  that 
they  entirely  correspond  to  the  thickness  of  the  section.  When,  howeter, 
ossification  commences  in  the  tendon,  changes  occur  in  the  tissue,  the  dcposi* 
tion  of  calcareous  salts  being  indiiated  bv  fine  light  refracting  puncta  through- 
out Uie  entire  tendinous  tissue,  and  gradually  so  ^proiimating  to  e*ch  atner 
that  no  interval  remains,  Uio  entire  structure  becoming  (qtaquei  the  dtf- 
dencies  which  occur,  owing  to  the  partitions  being  not  vet  ossified,  aie 
however,  easily  reoogoisablc.  At  this  period,  in  a  umgitudiBal  slices  boae- 
oorpuscles  of  various  forms  are  visible  in  the  situation  of  the  rows  of  cells, 
witn  numerous  processes  numing  in  all  directions;  and  apparently  t^  pro- 
cesses of  one  bane-oorpuscli!  eotnmunieate  with  those  of  a  neigbboia-aig  oac 
Smaller  structures  like  boue-corpuscks  are  also  seen  (smnetimes  so  dimiiuitive 
as  to  Ik  scarcely  visible)  under  the  strongest  powers,  and  otbcrs  sxe  either 
disposed  longitudinally  or  are  placed  between  the  larger  true  bone-cotpuseies, 
being,  in  fact,  parts  ol  larger  bone- corpuscles  and  sections  of  their  proocsses. 
Finally,  oertain  elongated  oonligurations  arc  observ^lc.  very  like  long  boiie- 
oorpiiscles,  but  departing  as  ossiQcation  advances  i  and  these  are  owing  to  the 
imperfect  oesification  of  many  of  the  spaces  between  the  bands  or  partitioss- 

As  regards  the  changes  undergone  oy  teniUnous  substauoe  dnnng  the  de- 
position of  oakareons  matter,  thej  may  be  judged  of  as  follows :  After  taking 
an  entire  tendon  and  removing  this  calcareous  matter  by  prolonged  uacwauon 
in  acetic  acid,  the  tendon  is  seen  to  be  transpaieut  and  mutib  swelled  as  far  as 
the  edge  of  the  ossified  part,  where  it  is  less  swelled  and  more  opaque,  botti 

■  Bticbert  and  Da  B(iIi-B«figond'<  Anhlv,  ISIC,  p.  B 
t  Gchluu.Supplimeut  I.  AUsid.  HncFntb.  A--~  ~ 
I  JihRsberiilit,  18M,  s.  »».         ---.■■ 
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the  tnuupareiit  aad  non-tniupanot  parta  eMitiniiiig  eellc.    in  amtj  plues 
the  euvelt^^D^  and  imreaislliig  puiitions  become  bunt,  titt  edls'reinuiiiiu' 
arranged  longitttiii&aUj  in  theii  laterstioes.    Ou  watching  tlie  action  or  aoetu 
acid  upon  a  longitudinal  &ae  section  of  diied  tndon  at '  the  part  deprived  of 
calcareous  matter,  the  banda  aie  aetai  slowly  to  swellont' 
uppioiimate,  the  oells  gradual)?  beooming  viaible.   The  n 
putitions  and  iDtetremng  columna  has  become  much  al 
of  the  striped  substaace.    Uoreover,  on  both,  sides  of  tl 
ossif;fing  from  the  non-ossi^iug  parU,  nomeroua  transvc 
coursing  over  the  bundles,  oorresjwndms  to  the  loops  wh 
of  a  bundle  to  the  other,  according  to  Henle's  suppositi 
tendinoua  tissue.  , 

On  examination  of  tranST< 
it  is  easily  seen  that  the  strij 
represent  partitions.  The  » 
arc  surroimded  bj  a  fine  lajt 
places,  instead  of  the  seoonc 
termed  tertiary,  surrooaded  i 
abundant,  bone -corpuscles,  w 
bundles,  are  to  be  aeen;  an< 
Dironlai  or  elliptic  foramina  oi 

By  actinff  on  the  prepare 
bundles  no  longer  swell  up  i 
transparent,  and  one  part  re& 
time  the  contents  of  the  see 
parent,  and  we  have  the  sppi 
tearing  up  the  pr^taration  an 
the  apparent  fibres  are  only  t 
corpuscles  of  a  longitudinal 
so-called  clastic  Gbrcs,    Pra 

rent;  quite  dark  bj  transmitted,  while  by  refleeted  light.  The  process 
aOecta  the  other  parts,  and  the  boncHMirpuseles  beoomc  invisible;  and  neigh' 
bouring  lonsitudiual  handler  are  eeeu  as  if  permeated  by  fijie  dark  stripei, 
and  as  if  spBt  into  fine  Cbres. 

Hitherto  the  ossified  tendon  has  possessed  the  tendinous  structure.  Far- 
ther changes  consist  in  the  tendtai  assuming  the  stnictare  of  bone,  but  then 
only  when  its  whole  length  is  ossified.  On  making  trangverBC  section  of  a 
completely  ossified  tendon,  a  large  number  of  circular  and  elliptical  cavities, 
of  variable  sizes  and  conesponding  to  the  vascular  canals  of  bone,  are  visible. 
Bound  the  vascular  canals  are  cooceutricallv  arranged  the  bone  lameller,  in 
which  are  the  bone-corpuscles,  and  the  lamdlar  systems  and  bone-corpuscles 
exactly  resemble  those  of  true  bone ;  the  processes  of  the  corpuscles  arising 
with  more  or  less  breadth,  and  branching  ont  during  their  coorse  in  many 
places,  those  of  aeighhourue  corpuscles  uniting.  The  bundles  and  partitions 
of  tendon  are  no  longer  visible. 

On  longitudinal  section,  also,  we  have  in  all  respects  the  appearances  of 
true  bone,  the  bone- corpuscles  being  somewhat  long,  and  arranged  in  rows  like 
the  origtoal  cells  at  variable  distances ;  but  the  apparent  anastomoses  arc  more 
nvunerons,  and  the  processes  shorter.  Sometimes  the  corpuscles  arc  so  near 
as  to  touch.  The  secondaiy  bundles,  impregnated  with  calcareous  salts,  are 
very  dearly  distinguishable  as  separated  from  each  other ;  and  where  Uiree 
meet  we  have  generally  a  dark  spot  resembling  a  cavity,  having  dark  con- 
tooied  streaks  projecting,  which  in  some  cases  penetrate  between  and  isolate 
the  whole  number  of  bundles.     In  other  caaes  much  finer  processes  from  tbose 

J'ust  described  paas  through  the  secondary  bundles,  dividing  them  into  two  or 
our  or  more  siwdiTiKDU).  In  placm  where  the  substance  consisting  of  tertiary 
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bundles  adioins  pure  bone-tissue,  tbe  processes  and  tbe  bone-corpuscles  are  lost 
in  the  manthigs  encirding  the  tendinous  bundles,  which  may  be  thidcer  or  finer 
than  the  processes  of  the  bone-corpuscles.  On  adding  strong  hydrochloric 
or  nitric  acid  to  a  transverse  section,  the  fine  bundles  become  well-marked  and 
the  partitions  very  prominent,  their  contents  becoming  invisible,  and  a  network 
of  e&ceedinglj  fine  and  equal-sized  meshes,  which,  disposed  in  the  form  of 
lamellffi,  surrounds  the  Haversian  canals,  is  seen  in  transverse  sections.  On 
tearing  this  up  with  fine  needles,  some  portions  of  the  preparation  are  seen 
showing  a  longitudinal  aspect,  which  may  thus  be  comparea  with  the  trans- 
verse one.  In  the  longitudinal  aspect  a  substance  may  be  seen  with  long 
stripes,  cvidentlv  the  boundaries  of  tertiary  bundles  near  to  each  other,  some 
of  which  have  the  elongated  bone-corpusdes  attached,  but  without  any  pro- 
jections. After  more  prolonged  action  of  the  concentrated  add,  the  network 
of  the  transverse  section  disappears,  the  vascular  portions  in  the  Haversian 
spaces  and  the  remains  of  the  Done-corpuscles,  along  with  portions  of  the  par- 
titions, remain:  in  a  longitudinal  section,  irregular,  often  spirally-bent  thmds, 
very  like  those  structures  described  by  some  as  dastic  nbres,  of  tendinous 
tissue,  are  to  be  seen.  These  threads  lie  in  spaces  between  the  partitions, 
becoming  free  by  the  action  of  the  add. 

The  author,  towards  the  close  of  his  communication,  demonstrates  that  the 
observations  therein  contained  go  to  show  how  groundless  is  the  supposition 
held  by  some,  that  in  ossification  of  cartilage  the  foundation  (Ghnndiaffe)  of  the 
bone  is  not  the  cartilage  itself,  but  a  new  blastema  formed  by  the  medullary 
spaces  subsequent  to  solution  of  the  so-called  calcified  cartilage. 

He  concludes  by  making  certain  inferences  antagonistic  to  some  of  the 
positions  advanced  by  Yircnoiw,  and  latdv  broiu^t  prominently  before  the 
profession  in  England.  He  paints  out  that  "  the  stellate  connective-tissue 
corpuscles  as  described  by  that  author  do  not  exist  in  tendon,  the  formation  of 
connective-tissue  in  bundles  having  some  other  origin;  and  that  the  exis- 
tence of  partitions  is  a  necessary  attendant  upon  the  composition  of  whole 
tendons  out  of  individual  bundles.  The  so-called  perfect  connective-tissue 
with  the  completclv  formed  bundles  ossifies  without  the  existence  of  bone- 
corpQsdes ;  bnt  where,  indeed,  bone«oorpusdcs  arise  ibriMr  ossification  in 
fully  formed  connective-tissue,  a  cartilaffinous  substance  witn  cells  first  ap- 
pears bj  a  special  process,  as  in  teniunous  tissua"  Hie  statement  put 
torth  by  Yirchow  in  nis  treatise  upon  the  identity  of  bone,  cartili^,  and  con- 
nectire-tissiie  oorpiiedes,  that,  generally  speaking,  the  fullv  formed  conikeotive- 
tissue  may  ossify,  and  its  supposed  eorpuades  become  oone-corpiiHdes,  is  to 
be  considered,  accoiding  to  our  author,  as  entirdy  a  mistake. 

Of  course,  also,  if  the  anastomosing  stellate  cdls  above  alluded  to  do  not 
in  fact  exist  in  connective-tissue,  the  doctrine  of  the  so-eidled  juice-channel 
fivstem,  as  promulgated  by  Yirchow  and  accepted  by  KdlMker  and  others,  and 
also  that  of  the  supposed  transition  from  tbe  coanQotire-tissiie  edls  of  Fdrster  to 
bone-corpusdes,  are  perfiectly  untenable.  The  anther  goes  on  to  urge  sovenJ 
points  as  proving  the  unreasonableness  of  such  a  view. 

In  a  postscript  he  notices  the  paper  by  Dr.  Martvn  on  connective-tissue  in 
Beale's  'Archives  of  Medicine,'  No.  6,  p.  99,  alluded  to  in  our  Micioloirical 
Repwt  for  Oct.  1861,  p.  522. 

MUSCULAB  8T8T£H. 

On  the  Butolofy  of  Muscular  Fibre.  By  Dr.  Otto  Deitcrs,  of  Bonn.*— The 
researches  of  this  observer  appear  to  prove  that  certain  tissues  bdongiog  to 
the  group  of  connective  tissues  may  be  transformed  into  muscular  elements  of 
animal  lire ;  and  that  in  this  transformation,  the  so-called  plasmatic  or  conncctive- 

•  ArchiT  f.  Anat.  Pbjri.  and  WlsaeDtobaft.  UededOt  1661. 
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tissue  cells  vhicli  retain  their  fiisifonu  or  stellate  form  are  concerned.  The 
striated  muscular  substance  proceeds  from  the  cellules,  and  is  deposited  upon 
thin  enyelopes.  It  is  therefore  an  intercellular  substance,  and  appears  under 
the  form  of  a  fringe  corresponding  to  a  fibril,  which  afterwards  increases  in 
thickness  by  the  deposition  of  successive  lasers.  This  fringe  exists  most  fre- 
<^uentlj  on  one  side  onlj  of  the  cellule,  but  it  may  equally  oe  formed  on  both 
aides  at  once.  Ck>ntemporaneouslY  the  cellule  increases  in  size,  and  its  nucleus 
multiplies ;  and  the  fringe,  which  is  not  flow  to  present  transverse  stria, 
elongates  sometimes  so  much  as  to  surpass  the  extremities  of  the  cellule.  One 
cellule  divided  may  of  itself  give  origin  to  a  primitive  fibre ;  but  more  frequently 
many  cellules  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  fibril  These  cellules  are  not 
generally  arranged, in  a  straight  Hue,  but  placed  obliquely  one  after  the  other,  or 
one  at  the  side  of  the  other,  transversely.  The  ccUules  connected  with  this 
development  unite  with  the  plasmatic  cells  of  the  tendons.  The  sarcolemma 
is  the  part  of  the  primitive  Ibundle  whiqh  is  focmod  last,  and  is  not  derived 
from  the  enveloping  m^branes  of  the  cellules,  but  appears  rather  to  belong  to 
the  formations  termed  cuticular* 
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PAni  U. — PATflOLO&ICAX  MiCSOLOQY. 
PUS,  HIXCIJS^  ETC, 

On  ike  Origin  of  Pus  o*  Mueotn  MembrMtes.  By  Dr.  £.  Bindfleisch.*— The 
author  refers  to  former  observations  made  by  kimself  on  the  or^in  of  pus  in 
parts  containing  eonnective-tissne/f  aad  to  the  views  put  forth  by  Henlc,): 
Outerbock,4  Vogel,||  F6rster,f  Buhi^**  Eemafca,tf  Eberth,tl  as  well  as  the 
later  one  by  Yirchow,  which  we  need  not  particularize ;  and  then  passes  on  to 
give  in  detail  the  results  of  certain  experimental  researches  which  he  had  insti- 
tuted witii  special  reference  to  the  mode  of  formation  and  the  method  of 
separation  of  the  newly-formed  pus  oorpuseks.  For  this  punpose  he  not  onlv 
examined  bodies  after  death,  but  resorted  to  the  artificial  proauction  of  catarrh 
in  lower  animals.  He  describee  the  resolta  obtained  bv  irritating  the  conjunc- 
tival sac  (mucous  membrane)  of  the  frog  with  acetic  acio.  The  surface  becomes 
gradually  opaque,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sticky  whitish  mucus  is  shed,  con- 
taining, abng  with  a  large  number  of  epithelial  cdls,  a  considerable  number  of 
pus  corpuscles.  When  this  has  been  effected,  which  is  about  the  third  day 
after  the  application,  the  frog  is  decapitated,  and  the  bloodvesseb  of  the  head 
thus  emptied,  by  which  means  the  moistening  with  blood  of  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane  is  prevented;  very  fine  perpendicular  sections  are  then 
made,  the  mucous  membrane  being  dried  upon  eork,  and  re-moistened  with 
acidulated  water. 

We  have  not  space  to  give  the  minutiie  of  his  observations,  but  the  general 
<«onclusions  deducible  are  as  follows— -viz. :  That  the  ori^  of  pus  on  the  sur- 
£ace  of  mucous  membranes  occurs  in  various  ways,  according  as  we  are  concerned 
with  an  epithelial  or  a  purulent  catarrh.  In  the  first  case,  the  pus  corpuscles 
are  direct  descendants  of  \he  sub-epithelial  areohir-tissue  cells,  which  oecome 
free  by  an  upraising  and  rupture  (penetration)  of  the  epithelial  layer ;  whilst 
in  the  second,  the  pus  corpuscles  arise  by  an  endogenous  process  witluu  the 
«I)ithelial  cells  themselves.  This  endogenous  development  probably  begins 
with  a  multiplying  of  the  nuclei ;  a  supposition  for  which,  in  addition  to  a 

*  Yirchow'a  Arahlv,  Band  xjd.  Hcfto  5  nnd  6,  p.  466  t  Ibid..  Band  xrU.  p.  U9. 

t  Unfeland*!  Journal  f.  prakt  Ueilk.,  Band  ixxxvi.    1888. 
i  De  pure  et  granulatione.    BeroUnl«  1887.        I  Ueber  Eiterang,  fcc.    Eiiangen,  1888. 

t  Wttnborger  Hedldn.  ZeltM^hr.,  Band  i.  Heft  9. 
••  Virehow't  Aichiv,  Band  xvi.  t.  168.  ft  Ibid.,  Band  xx.  t.  198. 

U  lUd.,  Band  xzL  1. 106  m. 
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mall  noBibor  of  pOMtive  obMrwtioiia  qdmi  the  ctmBioa  of  sadei  inside  the 
me^er  oeUs  of  (^liadrteai  «|ntbelmmy  me  aitthor  addooes  the  neffmtiTe  oset 
thai  in  the  mothor  ceUs  dariiig  aad  wbeequent  to  the  oonpletioB  of  the  endo- 
genmiB  bpood,  oortainly  only  in  oMOMoml  cases  os»  »  wuml  mulens  be  ob- 
siwed.  Ibeo  foUows  a  stage  in  vhiob  the  oella  awuBti  a  hoHKyneeus, 
slightly  glifltemBi^  apptflraneey  vBchangeafale  on  the  addition  of  aeetia  acid. 
1m  cell  contents  arrange  tfaeaieolirea  (peihapa  avonnd  the  contained  nneleas) 
in  lavge  roondisht  baUsy  vweyiog  in  nomber  in  diftwt  kinds  of  eeils^  being  in 
the  case  of  the  pavement  form  horn  three  to  twelve  in  mmber)  and  in  that  of 
the  oylmdrioal  tbem  meslly  two.  In  pbee  of  tfacae  remdi&h  bails,  ot  within 
them,  there  apyaar  kter  oa«  after  the  addition  of  aoe^'  aoid,  Tonnd  oelb  ex- 
hihitmyaUtraasitionSj  fipowasmali  ehwents  cwifiiBinyaaimpie^  romid,  giittering- 
nnolens,  to  complete  pns  corpnsoles^  whioh  become  free,  eeeapii^  from  tiie 
mother  ostt  and  learinr  a  hdQow  space  eoneapoading  to  ^kem  m  sine  and 
aflerwarda  oibBging.  13>e  less  of  the  eelk  eonged  b  the  Ibvmiition  of  ^ 
pns  is  snpplied.  ^  fiasiparona  eeU*^;roirth  in  the-OMpo'  epitheKal  liters. 

In  the  purulent  catarrhal  condition  of  the  respicatoiy  nracoos  uieaibiane  of 
pihthisieal  patients  the  same  conditions  are  observable,  the  tracheal  and  bronduai 
uloers  proceeding^  ori^pially  firom  an  aocumnlatton  and  deposition  of  cells  arising 
from  the  cozmectife  tissue  of  the 


TVitomis. 

Tibro-PUutie  Tumour  of  ihe  LafUrimus  Jhrn  Muscle,  having  Osteom 
Farietes. — ^This  tumour  was  remoted  fVom  a  patient  of  Dr.  Azam  of  Bor- 
deaux,* and  was  of  the  size  of  a  larse  walnut,  being  situated  in  the  axilla. 
It  was  found  to  exist  within  the  suostance  of  the  muscle  at  its  external 
border,  being  partially  coreted  by  muscuTar  fibre,  and  partially  hy  the  fibrous 
envelope  of  the  muscle,  and  partially  by  a  thicker  and  more  resistant  mem- 
brane resembling  a  periosteum,  on  which  were  inserted  muscular  and  tendinous 
filves.  It  was  completely  covered  by  a  shell  of  bone  varying  in  thickness 
from  two  to  four,  millimetres,  of  a  remarkable  ^>on^  texture.  Tfarrbony 
envelope  wats  smooth  extemallv,  but  gave  origin  on  its  mner  surface  to  a  large- 
number  of  trabecule  or  very  delicate  osseous  piDJections  crossing  eadi  other 
in  all  directions  in  passing  towards  the  centre  of  the  tumour,  between  which 
^as  situated  a  quantity  of  homogeneous  material  of  a  pde  rose-colour,  veiT 
lacerable,  but  hsvin|;  a  certain  density.  At  one  point  a  small  cavity  existedt 
filled  with  a  viscid  liquid. 

On  miorosoopical  examination  this  central  pulp  was  found  to  be  constituted 
of  nuclear  and  fusifonn  fibro-plastio  dements,  and  of  a  small  quantity  of  fibril- 
lated  tissue. 

The  patient  did  well. 

This  tumour  has  much  analogy  with  one  described  by  M*.  Bichard  to  the 
Soddt^  de  CMrurgie^  December  7th,  1S59,  which  was  ossified  and  situ* 
ated  at  the  external  edge  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle,  and  was  thought  to 
be  probacy  an  ossified  giiq^lion. 

Oh  the  Triehina  Spiralu.  By  W.  Tueotr,  M-B-f— Wc  have  sAread^  m 
previous  Micrological  Reports  drawn  attention  to  various  experiments 
performed  with  the  view  of  ehicidating  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  cntozoa.  In  the  communication  alluded  to  above,  the  author,  after  giving 
a  short  historical  retuwU  of  what  haa  hitherto  been  written  on  the  siu>ject 

«  8e6  Proeeedingt  of  the  BmUW  d*  OMkurgli,  Ose.  SOtb,  ISSl,  is  L*Uiiioii  M^dkale 
Dee.  loiby  issi* 
1  KdistaiihMediealJ9anua,Jro.JattLp.toa» 
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qoDtiDg  iite  nuDCfDos  mqiurira  uatitated  both  tbroad  and  in  Sn^and,  pro- 
ceeds  to  nTc  the  details  of  two  eiperimenta  is  -which  he  eaught  to  ytaitj  tbe 
Tuioos  obserratima  of  othera,  b;  feeding  cats  with  the  flesh  of  &  Guoject 
oonbaning  thotricfaiiia  BpinJw.  "  ""  ... 

'  '  '        ■"  '    V*«  . 

il  about  tiur^-eix  heiHs  after  The-  intestine  v 
— '~a  Bpeoimeos  of  th&  "aseuis  iD]«tax,"  b«t 
QcA  seen.  SerenioraomtMuinga  dutinct 
mrieoiof  ^nwtlar  attter  w«r«  moi  in  the  nuew  as  well  in  the  laige  as  the 
Miall  intcatoMi,  Theat  ondiflered  moh  fnna  the  era  within  the  emcntife 
t^ieof  UMMcnia;  theMter,  in  addition  to  hsnig  the  caotained  gniHJce 
diffond  mon  WBotamij,  bemg  maoh  hnger.  Tuner  canaot  decide  wiw&et 
IhaaeoM  are  demed  fioiB  the  irtduue  or  not. 

In  the  seeond  experiiMut,  a  eat  was  fed  with  the  triohiiu-fleih  on  the  7th, 
18th,  and  IStbof  Jnlj,  being  fed  on  fish,  bread,  and  milk  in  the  interrak.    It 
WM  donbtfiil  iriMther,  ok  the  iasl  oeeaaiou,  the  tricJuBB  waa  aliire.    The 
anmal  waa  k^ed  on  the  Mth.    In  t^  jejimnm  aencal  spedmeDs  of  the 
aaoaris  mjataxware  fonnd,  and  in  the  ileum  a  small  ttBBta,  bat  do  remains  of 
tfiefataa  ojats.    Ilree  of  lau  tbreod-lika  votms  w«re  uen  bj  the  micnseape 
in  the  mnous  of  the  large  and  sniaU  intntiBce,  and  of  the  stomaofa,  active^ 
iDOTinc  abont,  sometimes  ckmgat«d,  at  others  coiled  up ;  and  free  ova  vera 
seen,  uhe  those  in  the  OTarian  tube  of  the  ascaria  in  all  respects.    Each  of 
these  transparent  thread-like  worms  bod  a  pointed 
were  about  two-thirds  smaller  than  tlic  trictitnte  me 
the  cat.    Through  the  worm  a  canal  could  be  traced, 
whether  it  extended  as  far  as  the  punted  eitremitj 
one  side  of  it.    In  the  middle  thread,  and  parti;  in 
worm  a  saccolated  or  cellular  appearance  was  obserre 
tbe  alimentoTT  canal,  and  on  one  side  of  this  a  col] 
was  ieea.     The  muscles  of  this  cat  were  found  ii 
triclUnffi.    Whca  the  cysts  were  isolated  thej  wer 
from  those  foond  in  nutnan  muscle,  being  aimos' 
alightl;  KcoDukr  and  transp«reat,  so  that  the  arrange 
contain^  animal  were  easilj  seen.    In  no  instance 
Been  in  each  cyst ;  and  along  with  tbe  worm  Tiscid  m 
and  naclei,  were  contained.    Hie  muscnlar  fibres  9 
not  in  a  fattj  condition,  nor  did  the  collections  of  1 
the  cjiis  so  often  foond  in  man.     The  anthor  is 
Virchow  in  his  view  that  the  trichina  lies  within 
not  between  adjacent  ones,  the  cjst-wallbemg  formed 
and  not  bj  hjpertroph;  of  the  connectiYe  tisane.    It 
thread-like  worms  were  not  deriTcd  from  tbe  aacac 
intestines,  as  thej  are  not  found  in  the  oat  in  who 
to  exist,  to  which  the  tricbina-Qesh  b  not  given;  an 
both  in  the  large  and  small  intestines,  nUereas  tt 
(<mnd  in  the  dnodenmn  and  jejunum. 

The  anthor  remarks  that,  lixe  Owen,  be  has  found  the  superficial  mosclea 
of  tbe  human  body  more  abundantly  affeot«d  with  the  trichina  than  the  deep 
ones,  and  also  that  the  superficial  surface  of  the  muscles  is  mort;  affected  than 
the  deeper  ones ;  showing,  as  he  supposes,  "  the  tendency  wliich  the  wonns. 
possess  to  work  their  own  wny  towards  the  exterior."  He  appends  a  list  of 
19  recorded  cases,  iactuding  hia  own,  in  which  the  trichina  was  found  in  man ; 
in  only  one  (rriated  br  Zenker)  was  death  or  remarkable  symptoms  of  any  kind 

S reduced  tliereby ;  all  raceptiiw.  two  oaaas  i^ing  in  middle  or  advanced  ufe  of 
sbtlitatins  diMMe.  ViiclKnrhad  foud  that  atrofdiy  of  ntns^  ia  produced 
by  the  trionina.    Tvuner  states  that  between  one  and  two  par  oant.  of  tlw 
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a  the  lait  five  yean  btTe 

Peeidiaf  CiyilaU  /omid  eflv  Death  i*  ih  Blood,  m  Ca*e*  <^  Lcako- 
efiitmia.  Bj  Dr.  J.  C.  Wliite.* — Tbese  ctygtals  appcBr  to  have  formed  some 
time  after  death,  and  vera  met  mUa  in  cues  under  tne  care  of  Dr.  £llia,  witk 
enlarged  spleen  and  liver.  Most  of  tbeee  were  identical  with  crystals  preri* 
oiulj  found  by  the  same  KeDtleman  under  similar  circumstances,  and  described 
under  the  name  of  Letuosin  in  the 'Boston  Joumal'  for  February  Snd  and 
9th,  18G0,  bat  in  addition  to  these,  "  other  crystalline  bodies  were  noticed  in 
the  blood,  which  was  stiU  comparatively  fresh,  in  the  form  of  rosettes  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour."  After  a  short  time,  when  the  blood  bad  become 
putrid,  tlieae  latter  forms,  and  also  the  red  and  white  corpuscles,  had  dii^ 
peared,  but  the  leukosin  was  unchanged,  and  this  was  also  the  case  in  some 
blood  which  had  been  kept  three  years.  This  leukosin  was  described  in  ISM 
as  esiatiiw  in  leuUusmic  blood  by  iOi.  Charcot  and  VulpuuLf  Dr.  White 
speaks  of^their  occurrence  in  every  case  of  leukhKmia  in  which  it  had  been 
looked  for,  and  somests  that  this  leukosin  exists  in  the  bkrad  during  life  in  a 
soluble  form.  In  ill  these  oases  of  lenkhsmia,  "  the  blood  was  of  a  oniform 
dark  purple  or  moroos  oolour,  of  the  consistence  of  thick  paint,  and,  except  in 
one  case,  showed  no  disposition  to  separate  into  yellow  or  puruknt -looking  and 
dark-red  portions." 

For  the  following  papera  bearing  on  the  histology  of  healthy  and  diseased 
structures  we  ha*e  not  spsce  for  more  tlum  reference. 

On  the  DegeneratLOD,  with  Atrophy,  of  the  Posterior  Colnmn  of  the  Spinal 

Cord,  and  its  conneiion  witlk  the  disease  termed  "Ataxic  Locomotrioe 

Progressive."  Pat  Dr.  Dumenil.  (LTJnion  Medicale,  Fimer  IJ,  1862.) 
On  theF"     •  -  "    -  ■  -  ■     -■  ,.      „   ,      .  „    . 

and  I 

p.  3U.) 
Three    Cases    of    Acephalocyst    Formations.      Von     Dr.    K.    Wallmann. 

(Wocbenbbtt  d.  k.  k.  Gescibch.  d.  Aerzte  in  Wien.    Nos.  £5  and  26.} 
Eipcriinental  Hesesrches  ou  the  R^eneralion  of  I^erves  separated  from  their 

Merrous  Centres.      By  Pldllipeaux  and  Vulpjau.      (Gar.  M&L,  1860. 

Noa.  27,  29.  33,  3Jk35,  37,39.J 
On  the  Begeneration  of  Nerve-Fibres.     Von  Prot  Dr.  Remak  in  BerHo. 

(VirchoiPs  Archiv,  1863,  Band  xxiii.  HeRe  3  und  4.  p.  iil.) 
On  Amyloid  Degeneration.    Von  E.  Wagner.    (Archiv  d.  Heilkund^  1861, 

the  Bladder.  Von  J.  Qoinquerei.  (Oest«T. 
e,  July,  ISGl,   Quoted  m  the  Mediun  Jahr* 

to  Slycosja  Tonsurans.  Voq  H.  £abncr,  in 
r.  Band  xxiL  Hefte  3  nnd  i,  p.  373.) 

ions  on  the  Natural  Structure  of  the  Splea 
Ton  Prof:  Groh^  Greitsweld.  (Do.  Band  xx. 
«  5  and  6,  S.  4370 

On  Inflammation  of  Serous  Membranes,  Von  Dr.  J,  CobnUeim,  in  Berlin. 
Qia.,  8.  6lQ.) 

On  Uriiiaiy  Sarcina.    Von  Dr.  P.  Munk,  in  Berlin.   '  (Do.,  3.  570.) 
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HALF-YEARLY   REPORT  ON  TOXICOLOGY,  FORENSIC 
MEDICINE,  AND  PUBLIC  HTTGIEjJE. 
BjBehjahin  W.  Ricouumox,  M.A.,  M.D. 


I.  laxictiuoer,  -■>.,. 

PoimitiM^  bif  Cornuivg  Sii6limait.—JiT.  Cabot,  of  Boston,  U.S.,  Mporfs  n 
cue  of  pououug  b;  corrosive  Bublimate  in  a  joung  voniBn;'(irenty.fiTe  jun 
old.     Sne  wu  broaglit  to  the  Mnssaoliussetts  OeDenl  Hospital,  to  wbich  Dr. 
Cabot  a  attaclied,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  mornin!;  of  Au^st  9Gtli,  ISfll, 
Tomiting  and  retchioj;  vic^Dlly.     She  had  been  perfectly  well  until  six  o'cloi^ 
of  the  prcrioQS  evening,  when  she  luddenlj  became  nan3e^6d,'am{  in  abont 
half  an  hour  vomited.    No  medical  man  was  called  imtif'eleTen  o'clock,  when 
a  physician  of  Jamaica  Plain  was  sunuDOned,  who  found  the  fauces  inflamed 
and  the  uthIa  swolleo.    He  caaterizcd  the  parts  with  nitrate  of  eiher,  but 
finding  that  the  patient  grew  worse,  be  brought  her  to  the  hospital  in  a  car- 
riage.    She  was  now  conscious,  and  had  strength  enoush  to  walk  to  the  water- 
cloeet.    TliB  whole  surface  of  the  bodj  and  limbs,  with  the  exception  of  the 
abdomen  and  inside  of  the  thighs,  was  cold;  but  the  patient  complained  of 
feeling  hot,  and  of  a  burning  pain  in  the  Innbar  region.    Soon  after  her 
sdmissioQ  she  vomited  some  pure  hli    '         ' 
Dr.  Cabot  opened  the  trachea,  after 
pulse  fuller.    She  oontinned  to  Tom 
minutes  past  ten  A.H.,  when  she  di 
the  autops;  the  epislottis  was  found 
with  a  small  part  ol  the  mucous  me 
the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes  preM 
a  thin,  slate- ooloured  substance,    T 
was  in  the  same  condition,  but  i 
(edematous  exteroall;,  showed  no  p 
mucous  ooat,  for  a  portion  of  four  ii 
(esophagus.    The  pjloric  portion  w 
tratersca  b;  numerous  high  ruMe. 
almost  gsngrenoos,  and  very  friable. 
colour  eitetnallj,  but  polislied  and 
reddened  from  the  pjlorus  to  the  c 
near  the  p;lorus,  but  there  were  oc< 
brami  colour,  and  almost  gangreno' 
natural.    The  uterus,  fonr  inonea  ii 
width  at  the  fundus,  was  endentl; 
and  the  os  was  found  filled  with  a  a 
comers  of  the  fundus  each  contains 
coqiua  luteum  in  each  ova^,  and  tb 
from  the  ofahee  were  plainly  visil 
colour,  except  a  small  portion  of  thi 
kidnevs  were  much  injected ;  and  tb 
with  blood  partlj;  coagidated.    The «     ,     _  , 

the  poison  used  in  tfus  case  was  oonosiTB  an\:iinA9.'f^£mimiXediiMl  and 
SunumlJonmal,  Oot.  nOx,  ISQl.  <'  ■■■■  ■     •i-'-      ■ 

[Theie  are  two  points  of  great  importanoe  in  this  -tMb.-   It  tiu  beeti    ' 
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assumed,  that  in  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate  the  stomach  and  colon  maj 
be  the  seats  of  active  mischief,  while  the  whole  of  the  small  intestinal  tract 
remains  free ;  how  hastily  and  incorreotly  this  conclosion  has  been  set  up  the 
above  case  illustratas.  Secondly.  It  hhs  been  asserted,  with  a  positiveness, 
doubtful,  indeed,  from  its  over-protestation,  yet  misleading,  that  after  poisoning 
by  corrosive  sublimate,  the  slate-oohmred  condition  or  mucous  membrane, 
wnich  has  beea.se  wdl  desoribed  as  ooournng  in  inferior  aninu^,  newer  oocnn 
in  the  human  subject.    Dr.  Cabofs  case  disproveB  this -assertion. — ^B.  W.  R.] 

Poisoning  by  Fnusic  Add, — S.  Lawrence  Gill,  Esq.,  L.ILC.P.E.,  reports 
the  following  case : 

M.  A.  C--^ — ,  a  Frendi  chemist,  after  a  few  words  with  his  employer,  entered 
the  laboratory  at  half-past  four  tjl.    An  hour  hainug  dapsed^  and  he  having 
frequently  bosn  heard  to  sav  that  he  always  oarried  E'deadly  poitoa,  cme  dnm 
of  which  would  produce  suilden.  death,  the  gatdBeq)er  felt  abnned,  and^veDtored 
to  opeu  the  door  of  the  room ;  but  seeiiwtnediemisi  sittiBgin  an  eas^^poilint 
(ana,  as  he  thought,  looking  him  impuMitiy  in  theiaee),  ittinA,    The  ert^ 
keeper  communicated  what  ne  had  seen  to  the  da^  who  eftdainied,  **  I  bra«re 
he  has  oonmitted  suicide*    I  was  dreamisg  all  krt  night  that  he  bad  done  ee. 
Let  us  go  together  and  see."   They  did  go^  and.  fo«id<  the  mitt  speechkn.  Li 
anhour  and  a  half  from  his  being  Jaat  seen  alive,  llr;G}illiraa  ott  the  spot)  aad 
found  the. patient  fiiUy  dressed*  and  sitting  in  an.  eairfy  nafcnnd  poa^u«,  Ins 
elbow  resting  on  a  tafile,  hk  hands  folded  iogvtber;  ama  his  kaess'emsed.    A 
one-ounoe  bottle  (empty),  labelled  'TraasioA(ad,^'aiidwitktlies^^qDyiirr^p^!0C^ 
stood  close  to  his  ri§^t  elbow.  Therewas  no  induration  of  theaUghtest  st        ^' 
He  sat  staring  those  who  approadied  hisEi  iir  the  faoe,  his  head  i 
thrown  back,  his  forehead  suffosed  and  of  a  lead<  eolonr,  his  oheeka  pale, 
his  lips  purple.    Aclammv,  ooldpeispkadoti  bedenredius&oe;.  hiacTes  wen 
stariiig,  dry,  and  gbs^.  the  coBJunotnral  vessels  britiiaiitijf  in|eated»ia0  papik 
greatly  dilated,  the  eyelids  rioid ;  the  nostrils'difaitod  and*  jr^id4-   The  tmgas 
and  lips  were  dry,  brown,  cold^  and  imlf  presaadr'agnast  the  load  palate; 
the  lips  aad  jaws  were  apart ;  the  body  colauh^  moist,  and  ntiisc  rigid.    Mr, 
Gill  could  jiet  detect  the  sHghtest  odoar  of  prosnc  asid.«ithtr  fmrntHbm  paitienf  s 
mouth  or  in  the  room,  although  but  an  hcmr  and  a  haU  had  ela^aed-^Biea  the 
patient  had  entered  it  alive.    N&  sorcam.wn  heaid  frost;  tl»  bum,  norivrsre 
thero  ai^'indioatioDsof.oeMFulsions;  but  hahadpassedia'ldadi>.niaftaoarifltff 
hia  trousecs.    Mr.  Gill  remarks  inregasd  to  thia  eass^  that  asacEtaiiiad  -ftals 
lespeeting  death  £com:prussio.aoid  (even  if'tha  paliont  be  not  seen  ustE  aftsr 
death)  may  be. of  values    L  Li  this  case  no  sertaai  was  hJcaid^  aitJMMgit.  th» 
toa  of  the  laboratory  window  was  down  aoQia:  iwdwfl,  and  a  paBson^aUM.oat* 
side,  within  three  yms  of  .that  window^  for  soaie  time*,  and'  was  wiiiniitaB. 
jaida  Irom  the  time*  deceased  entered  until  he  was  foasd  dead.    Sl.  Thete  waa 
a  total  absenoe  jof ,  CrothiiDm  the  mouti^  as  the'Mpsi^  tou^o^  andlsMna  Ma 
peiitctJiy  dry  aad  honwy  faid4U)t  the  sliahtea^  morave  edaied  eithe&oB  his 
neck-tie.or  the  fcont^f  his  ^vrt,    3*  Tbetfrwas.ni>  inditialiniirofi  oolrvidaMs, 
whidb,  owing^to  pestwe,  mn^  hate  been  evidaaoed  had  tlMf  baeib^pDSsent.f«^ 
I«Fac»/,Kov«.2nd,lSai.. 

S^^om$  ^'FoiiOHinff  fi^mn  mOing  Ommm-  Ifamfi^S^.  Geevgo-  Bidng  of 
Mysore  Earm,  refa&tes  tiiat  he  d)lained  some  iioi^from  th»'<l(K>tw  5011^ 
The  honev  was  stored  intfae  joint  of  a^  bamboo.  It  looked  dearani*  whSe* 
seme^  and  had  th»  usual  smell  and  iast6.r  ItwaBplaeedoathe«breakfMit4ahis» 
and iXL  three  suoeessive  momii^  he'(Dr.  BIdie)  pavtook  of  a  littfoof  It,  riXHtt 
a  teawoonM  so  esoh  oeoaskm.  On  the^  seeond  and  thud  day  he  Ibtt  a  ^tis- 
agreeable  itchii^  over  the  whole  body;  bat  as  the  weather  had'HHldaBlf- 
become  very  ^Id^  he  thought  the  itoiung  had  in  some  way  been' caused  bytte 
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dumge  of  teoiMralarew  On  the  third  night  he  awoke  with  intense 
headMshe,  and  a  feeling  of  oonstrictum  about  the  forehead.  The  headache  did 
not  permit  of  much  sleep ;  so  ^tting  up  early,  he  took  a  long  walk,  in  hopes 
that  exercise  might  reliefe  hun  of  the  pain.  He  got  worse,  however,  and 
retonunff  to  his  quarters,  imaediatdT  took  a  oomple  of  pnrgatiYe  nills  and 
went  to  bed.  He  then  had&feeliBg  thai  some  aftioU  oi  food  had  oisagreed 
with  him*  Towards  evening  thftheaaaohe  left,  bat  the  coBstrietioii  about  the 
forehead  remained.  The  itching  had.  beoome  worse,  and  numerous  red  spots 
«[>peared  all  over  the  bodv.  On  the  fifth  daj  he  felt  quite  well,  except  that 
the  itching  was  verj  trounlesome.  On  the  sixth  he  again,  took  some  of  the 
honej  at  l>reakfast,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  puiged,  and  the  whole  body 
waa  covered  with  an.  exauthenatons  eruption  of  prominent,  irregular,  red 
patches,  most  coBspieuous  on  tiie  hoe,  back  of  the  hands^  and  aboat  the  larger 
joints.  Th»  hcadacAe  and  ooostrictien  of  the  fofdMad  returned^  and  he  sud- 
denly became  very  siok,  and  felt  so  prostrated  in  stsength,  thai  he  could  hardly 
walk  a  few  jraida  to  »  couch.  These  was  no  desife  to  vomit,  but  •  sidmess 
and  prostration  so  intense,  that  he  could  hardly  move  a  limb  or  sptek.  Thia 
condition  lasted  lor  about  three  hours;  then  a  short  sleep  oocuned,  and  ha 
awoke  to  fiad  the  headache  much  relieved  aoMi  the  sieknesa  quite  ^ooyew  Tho 
eruptioB  had  partly  diaappeaced*  There  were,  however,  iniense  tfaiEst,  a  feel- 
ing of  soreness  in  the  throat,  and  gpneat  hoarseness  of  the  veiee»  Dr.  Bidie 
mentions,  that  although  aeeustemed  to  eat  the  honey  of  the  English  hive-bee,  it 
never  piodaeed  any  such  effeets  oa  his  systemw*— rid  J£s^wf  ^Moiier/f  «/<>m'^ 
of  Medical  S<Ame$^  October,  186L 


PoiunJHff  by  Ckamde  ^PoAnf^Mw*— At  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Medical 
Sociefy,  on  October  17th,  1861,  Mr.  Byeriey  exhibited  the  stomacti,  liver,  and 
intoatiACB  of  a  man  who  bad  died  mm  peiisemng  by^e^fanlde  of  potassium. 
Hie  foUewing  is  the  hisioiy :  A  stout,  wett  formed  man,  iortv-six  years  of  age, 
was  aeen  on  Wednesday,  Oeiobev  9th,  wandering  iteni  the  Widiasey  sand* 
hiUs^  his  maaur  aadamptanmoe  sanesting  that  his  mind  was  dtserdered.  Oa 
the  succeeding  Fridav  his  bodsr  was  found  ^ing  on  the  left  side.  CSeee  behiad  * 
him  wem  a  bottle  slill  eontciaang  aematt  quantit5r  of  a  solutioa  of  cyanide  of 
notsBsiam  and*  a  thtee-eanos'  measur^fflaae.  The  coffcaer  requested  Mr. 
hyerlwr  to  egaoaae  iJbm  body  oa  the  Meaaiyf  afterwards.  Hefeuni  diseelora^ 
tionoc  the  abdeninal  walls  front  inoipieBt  deeeaqpositkm;  a  blue  hue  of  the 
hands  Mid  aaik;  hypostaiio  cangesHaa  of  tb»  left  side  generally ;  aadalivid 
look  of  the  faoe,  tongue,  and  lipo,  the  latter  being  distorted  asif  iW  sene  eon* 
Tuisive  aMivemsiit  in  the  kat  moawols*  ISiere  was  aa  extremdiy  dark  red 
ooaclitiflo  of  the  small  inttotines^  tim  blaedfessels  of  whieh  were  gresUy 
cngoi|gad>  1^  liver,  sfdeen^  and kidneya  were  darkly  congested,  aadthelunge 
ate  in  a  slighter  degiee.  The  heart  waa  eaipty,  and  tiie  krge  veins  not 
jrwarkabiy  f ulL  The stomaehvraamHohooBtraoted^ and neariy  empty;  it  had 
the  shape  d  a  laige  iatesliDS^  with  a  sort  of  hou^s^  oonstfiotiett  midway 
beiweenthe  csTdinoaadivfiorieeMk  It  was  greadtyengoiged,  aadof  atkep 
red  or  cfaaeobto  ocdour;  When  it  was  opened,  aboat  two  tmaets^  gmmoes 
fluid  mixed  with  mueas  flowed  out.  The  whole  of  the  mucous  membnuie  was 
intensdy  dark  red  (almost  Uadc),  more  especially  at  the  pyloric  third.  Its 
foUb  were  thrown  into  mmineat  mgc^  ana  ia  two  or  tiicee  places  weresl^t 
petehes  of  abrasion.  These  waa  a  wctt*mariDed.  odouc  of  nmasic  acid.  The 
man,  whe  was  aa  habiiaal  drunkacd,  was  am  engraver,  aaa  prastised  photo- 
gMphy  as  aa  amateur.  The  coatents  of rthe  stomaeh  afforded  the  usual  precis 
pitate  of  the  oyamde  of  silver  wImsu  tested  with  the  nitiate.  There  was  ne 
due  as  to  whether  death  waa  speedy  or  comparatifely  piotiaeted  after  the 
poisonhadbeen  taken.  From  the  position  ot  the  body doae  to  the  bottle 
which  had  contained  it,  the  former  appeared  to  be  probable;  whereas  the  wt^ 
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tensity  and  extent  of  the  pathological  condition  of  the  omns  affected  might 
lead  to  an  opposite  inference.— J^n/ttA  Medical  J<mmal^  ifovember  2nd,  1861. 

Fatal  Case  ofSitychmine  Poitoning  U  a  Oirl  aged  eleven,  yeart, — ^Dr.  Harley 
reports  the  following  case.  On  the  evening  of  June  6th,  1860,  he  (Dr.  Harlej) 
was  called  to  meet  m  consultation  Mr.  Cholmondeley  and  Mr.  Wakefield,  at 
the  honse  of  a  chemist  and  druggist,  whose  daughter  was  stated  to  hare  taken 
strychnine.  The  patient,  a  remarkably  intelligent  girl,  only  elcTen  years  of 
age,  althoueh  she  spoke  and  acted  like  a  girl  of  seventeen  Tears,  was  mrst  seen 
by  Mr.  Wiu^efield  at  seven  p.m.  On  his  arrival,  he  founcT  her  in  a  s^ite  of 
violent  tetanic  spasm,  the  limbs  extended  and  rigid,  the  jaws  firmly  fixed,  and 
the  body  in  a  state  of  opisthotonos.  When  the  paroxysm  passed  off,  the  girl 
oonfessed  that  she  had  gone  into  her  father's  shop  and  taken  a  quantity  of 
pure  strychnine  (the  exa<%  amount  was  not  ascertained).  Although  very  much 
alarmed  and  a^tated,  her  intellectual  faculties  remained  pofect^  dear.  She 
eagerly,  and  without  any  apparent  difficulty,  swallowed  an  emetie  of  sulphate 
of  zinc.  As  the  first  dose  did  not  act  immediately,  a  second  was  given,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  patient  vomited  a  quantity  of  semi-fluid  matter.  She 
then  turned  upon  her  Mck,  and  lay  with  her  eves  closed.  On  raising  the  eye- 
lids in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  pupib  (which  were  found  natural)',  a 
violent  tetanic  paroxysm  was  induced.    Just  as  the  spasm  commenced,  Uie 

rttient  shrieked  out,  "  Hold  my  le^ ! — ^hold  my  1^ !  I  am  dying ! — ^I  know 
am  1"  Chloroform  was  now  administered,  but  without  the  slightest  ben^t. 
The  attacks  rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  and  gradually  increased  in  severity. 
During  the  spasms,  the  pupils  were  observed  to  dilate  and  the  countenance  to 
become  livid.  In  the  last  and  fatal  convulsion,  the  face  suddenly  became 
almost  black,  probably  from  a  non-arterialization  of  the  blood,  for  the  museles 
of  the  chest  were  so  firmlv  contracted,  that  the  respiratory  movements  were 
completely  arrested.  As  the  spasm  passed  off,  the  facdal  muscles  relaxed,  and 
a  quantity  of  frothy  mucus  issued  from  the  mouth.  There  was  now,  however, 
no  longer  any  attempt  at  respiration.  Life  had  passed  away  with  the  spasm, 
for  the  heart  was  stilL 

It  was  curious  to  observe  that  in  this  case,  as  soon  as  life  became  extinct, 
cigor  mortis  commenced.  There  was  no  very  apparent  interval  of  museular 
flacddity.  Li  five  minutes  after  the  cessation  of  the  last  spasm,  and  while  the 
body  was  quite  warm,  the  muscles  of  the  hands  and  arms  were  in  a  state  of 
rigor  mortis,  while  those  of  the  lower  extremities  passed  into  a  similar  state  in 
the  course  of  ten  minutes  more. 

At  the  autopsy  the  legs  were  found  r^d  and  extended  as  they  were  during 
the  spasms.  The  soles  of  the  feet  were  strongly  arched  and  inverteo.  The  hauBi 
were  clenched  and  remarkably  livid ;  the  fingers  and  nails  of  an  indigo  blackneis. 
The  upper  extremities  were  no  longer  livid ;  the  lividity  of  the  face,  remarked 
during  life  and  immediately  after  di»th,  had  also  disappeared.  The  inner  side  of 
thighs  and  arms,  also  the  side  of  the  ned^  were  of  a  scarlet  colour,  very  like  what 
is  seen  in  cases  of  scarlet  fever ;  the  outside  of  the  limbs  were  of  the  normal 
colour.  The  count^iance  wore  an  unusually  determined  look,  particulariy 
about  the  moutL  The  surface  of  Uie  brain  was  very  much  congested ;  the 
ventricles  contained  rather  more  serum  than  usual,  otherwise  the  brain  was 
healthy.  Qreat  effusion  existed  under  the  arachnoid,  otherwise  the  cord  a{^»eared 
healtlijr.  Chest:  The  lungs  were  much  cong|ested ;  the  blood  in  the  large  vessds 
was  quite  fluid  and  dark  in  colour.  The  pencaitlium  contained  about  two  ounoes 
of  serum.  The  heart  was  flaccid,  and  nearly  empty.  Abdomen :  13ie  stomadi 
presented  no  appearance  of  inflammation ;  near  the  pyloric  end  was  a  yellow 
spot  (from  the  oolourixu^  matter  of  the  bile).  Notwithstanding  the  frequent 
vomiting,  there  was  stul  about  ten  ounces  of  fluid  and  solid  matters  in  the 
stomach;  the  different  foods— beef,  potatoes,  and  bread—were  easily  re- 
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cognised.  The  liver  and  kidneys  vere  normal.  The  smaU  intestines  very  red 
from  congestion.  The  urinary  bladder  was  quite  empty  and  contracted.  Mr. 
Wakefield  tested  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  readily  detected  the  pre- 
sence of  strychnine. 

Dr.  Harley  goes  on  to  remark  that  the  chief  features  of  interest  presented 
by  this  case  are  as  follow.  The  fact  that  the  girl,  after  taking  the  fatal  dose, 
deliberately  sat  down  to  tea,  and  continued  eating  and  talkmg  as  if  nothing 
unusual  had  occurred,  until  the  spasms  commenced.  The  fact  of  the  patient 
being  able  to  swallow  liquids,  even  after  the  convulsions  had  begun.  The 
perfect  consciousness  of  the  patient  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  feature  of 
strychnine  poisoning.  The  pupils  were  observed  to  dilate  duri^  the  spasms, 
and  to  return  to  their  normal  oimensions  during  the  intervals.  The  immediate 
cause  of  death  in  this  case  appears  to  have  been  asphyxia,  induced  by  spasm 
of  the  respiratory  muscles.— -Zo^^/,  October  26th,  1S61. 

Deaths  from  Chloroform. — Since  our  last  report  an  unusual  number  of  cases 
of  death  from  chloroform  have  occurred.  On  September  3rd,  1861,  a  man, 
named  Cassmach,  died  in  the  Newcastle  Infirmary  whilst  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform.  He  was  weak,  and  laboured  under  scrofulous  disease  of  the 
knee-joint,  which  joint  was  condemned  to  amputation.  Before  the  operation 
he  exhibited  great  trepidation  and  alarm,  and  took  brandy  in  consequence.  A 
small  quantity  of  chloroform  was  then  administered,  and  the  patient  seemed 
rapidly  to  come  under  its  influence ;  when  all  of  a  sudden  there  were  relaxation 
of  the  sphincters,  quivering  of  the  lips,  and  death.  The  breathing  continued 
for  a  little  time  after  the  heart  had  ceased  to  beat.  On  post-mortem  exami- 
nation the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  were  found  filled  with  fluid  blood.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  serious  organic  lesion  of  the  vital  organs  existed, 
and  the  death  may  probably  be  ascribed  in  part  to  fear.  The  jury  took  this 
view  of  the  case,  and  ascribed  the  death  as  due  to  the  united  effects  of  fear, 
debilitv,  and  chloroform. — Medical  Timet  and  Gazette^  September  11th,  1861. 

On  Thursday,  the  Gth  of  September,  1861,  a  teeond  aeath  from  chloroform 
occurred  at  the  Cumberland  Infirmary,  Carlisle.  The  patient,  a  young  man, 
bad  been  in  the  infirmary  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
perform  some  surgical  operation  upon  him.  The  anssthetic  was  administered 
oy  the  house-surgeon,  Mr^  Bevereux,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Page,  the  visiting 
surj^n^  The  patient  was  soon  in  a  state  of  nncomsdonsness,  and  the  ope- 
ration WAS.  about  to  be  performed,  when  akrming  symptoms  presented  them- 
selves. The  patient  ceased  to  breathe,  and  animslion  -seemed  to  be  suspended. 
1^6  surgeons,  took  immediaite  steps  to  revive  him.  Gakanianfi  and  artificial 
inflation  of  the  lungs  w^e  in  turn  resorted  t«^  bat  they  both  failed  io  bring 
the  piUient  rounds  <  It  wto  now.  evident  :that  he  wasi  qiiiie  dtad.''-^-/^'i/~ 
S«ptember  14th.  186L ^^    ^ 

'A4kvrd  oa$e  of  death,  from  ehloroforin  gave  rise  ioaiR'imqaeston  Saturd^, 
November  ftth^  X86L  The.patient  wis  a  boy,  a^  cightyeacs^^whose  deam 
oocavred'while  under  the  ismuenco  of  ohbcomm  on  ibe  previous^  Wednesday. 
Mf.  £ld«^9^  cbl^roTormist  taSt  Manr's  Hospital^  d^Kided  that -deceased  was 
admitted  pn  the  26ith  ultimo,  to  unaerge  «u  ooeriiion  tty  Tomat«  a*  great 
deformity  oooasioaed.  by  a  bum  on  the  dtin,  which  had  the  effect  of  drawing  the 
chin  down  to  an  uuiisual  degree^  and  tukning  the  under  lip  inside  out.  On  the 
day  apppiitted,  the  witness  ^ministered  the  chloroform  gently.  It  took  ten 
minutes  to  Aet  the  boy  under  its  in^ence,  and  then  the  operation  was  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Lane,  the  senior  surgeon.  Just  before  the  conclusion,  the 
deceased  fainted,  and  with  a  view  to  restore  him  witness  promptly  commenced 
artificial  respiration,  which  was  kept  up  for  half  an  hour.  Failiug  in  his 
efforts,  the  bov  was  put  in  a  warm  oath,  and  calvanism  was  applied  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  but  without  success.    Witness  believed  the  boy  died  instantly 
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he  DBinted,  kom  ptralysis  of  tbe  heart.  In  a  poet-moiiem  finminatwin  thej 
found  all  the  organs  healthy,  and  no  traee  of  oiaeaae  anjvhere.  Death  was 
solely  from  jpandysis  of  the  heart  from  the  effects  of  ohkrofonn." — IMd^ 
Kovember  16th,  1861. 

KfimHk  case,  similar  in  kind,  is  reooided  by  W.  E.  Noniae,  Esq.,  of 
Bri^nicm.  Mr.  Nonise  was  requested  by  Mr.  Field  to  administer  i^efofom 
dnrmg  an  operation  (or  the  reBAOval  of  ii^emal  piles  by  the  toasenr.  Hie 
patient  was  a  large,  stout,  very  muscular  man,  aged  fifty.  The  abdonen  was 
prominent,  a^d  the  faee  that  of  a  man  accustomed  to  drmk,  but  not  ■twiy^^wg 
any  abnormal  condition  of  tbe  heart  or  other  organ.  There  was  no  aieis 
senilis,  and  the  pulse  and  respiration  i^peaied  naturaL  Two  measired 
drachms  of  chloroform,  poured  on  a  hollow  spouge,  were  first  inhaled  in  the 
usual  gradual  manner.  The  stage  of  excitement  was  strtm^  marked  with 
much  muscular  action  and  Todferation.  After  scTcral  minutes,  the  cU(»of(»m 
being  exhausted,  forty  or  fifty  minims  more  were  poured  on  the  spon^  and 
inhaled  at  interrals.  While  the  Tociferation  and  strujBgliiig  yet  ooabjroed, 
some  st^ior  appeared,  and  the  sponge  was  at  once  withdrawn.  In  another 
minute  full  stertor  came  on;  the  face,  without  any  pallor,  showed  a  dusky 
livid  hue :  the  pulse  ceased,  and  the  respiration  was  beooming  visibly  slower. 
Mr.  Field  had  not  begun  the  operation.  The  surgeons  instantly  commenoed 
artificial  respiration,  and  slapped  the  face  and  chest  with  a  wet  towel;  hit 
only  a  few  more  inspirations,  or  gasps,  could  be  obtained.  They  ooatmud 
the  same  means,  took  blood  from  the  jugjolar  vein,  which  was  tumd,  rubbed 
the  limbs  and  applied  electro-magnetism  with  the  kmd  asastance  ot  two  other 
medical  men;  but  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  no  sign  of  life  was  elicited,  and 
the  body  becoming  cold,  further  efforts  were  evidently  useless.  On  a  post- 
mortem examination,  the  heart  was  found  loaded  with  fat,  its  musoular  sub- 
stance thin  and  weak,  and  the  walls  of  tbe  right  auricle  and  ventiide  in  a 
state  of  fatty  degeneration.  These  same  cavities  Tthe  right)  were  gorged  wiUi 
^d  blood.  The  valves  and  great  vessels  were  nealthy,  imd  no  other  oigan 
appeared  to  be  in  any  abnormal  state.  Death  had  clearly  occurred  from 
failure  of  the  heart's  action,  induced  much  more  readily  than  would  have  hap- 
pened under  natural  circumstances  by  chloroform,  owing  to  the  weakened  and 
encumbered  condition  of  the  heart. — BriiUh  Medical  Jomnal,  November  16th, 
1861. 

kjiflh  case  occurred  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1863. 
The  patient,  James  Hed^er,  aged  thirty-six,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  for 
an  affection  of  the  hip-joint.  On  admission,  the  thigh  was  semiflexed,  and 
the  patient  complainea  of  great  pain  in  the  joint  on  any  movement  of  it  It 
was  determined  to  put  the  limb  up  in  a  long  straight  splint,  so  as  to  casure 
perfect  rest.  Owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  and  the  pain  caused  by 
movement,  he  was  to  be  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  l%e  dikxo- 
form  was  administered  in  the  usual  manner  with  one  of  Snow's  inhakis,  one 
drachm  being  placed  in  the  receiver.  It  was  administered  with  matt  ^an 
usual  care,  owing  to  the  patient  being  extremely  nervous.  Afler  breathing 
the  chloroform  tor  a  minute  or  so,  the  patient  had  a  violent  shaking  fit;  he 
was  then  quite  sensible.  The  inhaler  was  removed,  and  on  being  spoken  to 
he  became  quite  calm.  The  chloroform  was  then  continued,  anotmr  half 
drachm  being  put  into  the  apparatus,  and  he  gradually  exhibited  the  usual 
symptoms  of  a  person  coming  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  He  had  just 
arrived  at  the  stage  of  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  and  was  endeavouring  to  raise 
himself  up  in  bed,  when  the  muscles  relaxed  with  mat  rapidity.  He  fdl 
back,  his  race  became  pale,  the  breathing  laboured,  ana  the  pulse,  whidi  up  to 
this  time  had  beenverv  good,  suddenly  stopped.  Artificial  respiration  was 
immediately  commenced,  and  galvaiusm  was  applied  over  the  region  of  the 
heart.     Artificial  respiration,  carried  on  by  extending  the  anas  and  com* 
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pressing  the  thorax,  was  oontixmed  for  about  one  hour  and  a  half.  Aon- 
punotore  was  also  tried.  On  a  post-mortem  examination,  the  cavities  of  the 
neart  were  found  full  of  fluid  mood ;  the  heart  itself  was  large^  and  loaded 
with  a  deposit  of  fat;  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  brain  were  very  much  oon- 
sested,  but  otherwise  they  were  quite  healthy.  •^^rtXwA  Medical  Journal^ 
January  llih,  1862. 

A  sixth  record  of  death  from  inhalation  of  chloroform  vapour  is  oommuni- 
cated  by  Mr.  George  Tumley,  of  the  General  Hospital,  HoWt  Town.  The 
patient^  a  fine  muscular  man,  thirty*five  vears  of  age,  was  put  under  the  influ- 
ence of  chloroform  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  left  testis  remov^  that 
^and  being  the  seat  of  malignant  disease.  Tne  annsthetic  was  administared 
in  the  usmd  way,  and  great  care  was  taken  to  ensure  a  proper  admixture  of 
atmospheric  air.  Notliing  peculiar  occuxred  during  tiie  inhalation;  the 
Iveathmg  was  remarkably  quiet  and  r^ular ;  there  was  no  turgesoence  of  the 
superficial  vessels  of  the  head  or  face ;  and  in  about  four  minutes  from  the 
commencement  of  the  inhalation  the  patient  was  fully  under  the  influence  of 
the  drug.  At  the  moment  that  soporose  breathing  commenced,  the  pulse 
became  feeble,  and  the  chloroform  was  immediately  withdrawn ;  the  pulse, 
however,  rapicUy  failed,  and  in  twenty  seconds  ceased  to  beat.  The  ear  appli^ 
over  the  prsecordial  region  could  not  detect  the  slightest  action  of  the  heart. 
During  trus  period  the  respiration  continued  regular^,  and  after  the  entire  ces- 
sation of  the  neart's  action  the  patient  made  eight  or  ten  regular  inspirations  and 
expirations,  two  or  three  irregular  ones,  and  then  respiration  ceased.  Cold 
water  was  dashed  on  the  face,  fresh  air  admitted  into  the  apartment,  and  the 
Marshall  Hall  ready  method  was  at  once  resorted  to ;  ammonia  was  applied  to 
the  nostrils,  friction  to  the  extremities,  and  a  galvanic  current  passed  from  the 
spine  through  the  thorax  to  the  diaphragm.  All  these  measures  were  applied 
without  delay,  and  unremittingly  persevered  in  for  nearly  an  hour,  but  witnout 
success.  On  making  a  post-mortem  examination,  no  trace  of  organic  disease 
could  be  detected ;  the  blood  was  fluid,  and  the  organs  general^  congested. 
At  the  moment  that  the  heart  ceased  to  beat,  the  ventricles  were  in  a  tSate  of 
dilatation ;  the  valves  were  perfectly  healthy,  and  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
organ  cUd  not  exhibit  the  slightest  trace  of  fatty  degeneration. — Lancet^ 
February  22nd,  1862. 

Apropos  to  the  facts  above  stated,  we  may  refer  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Charles  J. 
Jackson,  "  On  the  Action  of  Chloroform  on  the  Blood,"  publi^ed  in  the 
'  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal '  for  March  28th,  1861.  Dr.  Jackson  re- 
lates the  case  of  a  healthy  young  woman  who  died  while  inhaling  chloroform. 
After  dc^h,  the  blood  taken  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  was  found  to  con- 
tam  formic  acid  and  chlorine,  but  no  undecomposed  chloroform.  The  blood 
did  not  coagulate,  and  remained  six  years  witnout  undergoing  chan^.  He 
thinks  this  explains  the  cause  of  death  from  chloroform ;  he  is  of  opimon  that 
when  chloroform  is  inhaled  it  abstracts  oxygen  from  the  blood,  and,  combining 
with  the  formvle,  forms  formic  acid,  while  chlorine  is  set  free,  and  combines 
with  the  blood  as  a  substitute  for  oxygen.  Thus,  a  portion  of  the  blood  be- 
comes chemically  changed,  devitalized,  and  rendered  unfit  for  life.  He  advo- 
cates ether  as  a  much  more  safe  and  sure  anassthetic  than  chloroform,  or  a 
mixture  in  which  chloroform  is  largely  diluted  with  ether. 

Treatment  of  Battleenale  Bites. — ^Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  in  a  separate  work  on 
this  subject,  discusses  the  following  points :  1.  Fallacies  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  antidotes -of  all  kinds,  arising  from  want  of  exact  knowledge  as  to  the  secre- 
tion of  the  venom  and  the  mode  in  which  the  serpent  uses  its  fangs  and 
ejects  the  poison.  2.  Fallacies  as  to  antidotes,  arising  from  want  of  informa- 
tion on  the  natural  history  of  the  disease  caused  by  the  venom.  3.  General 
considerations  as  to  antidotes  and  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  researches  in 
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^lu5  directum  so  as  to  »void  errors..    4.  DjeacriptioA  pt  tl^  ^jbeno^aeoft  of 

.pule^nale  oHes  add  aiu^lyses  of  a^mptom^.,^  5.  JLpcal  treat^aent^    Jti^Msi- 

^'inental  eiamisaition  of  toe  local  medication  most  in  repute.    6.  GepeivLor 

constitutional  trcatmenL    Experimental, esuunvpation of  the  principal  consti- 

tu^mai  remedies.    T.  Sketch  oTthe  anthoA  newft  as  to  treatment,  local  and 

.  Mi^nll    The^.voiic.tlm>ughout-iustaaln  ibo  IrefrntaiioD  whi^  Dr.  MHehell 

has  so  deservedly  earned  as  a  careful  and  acute  observer  of  natural  phenomena. 

.  ,We  regret,  therefore,  ,to[hay^  to  state  that,  aofidnliag  to  his  ohecsvation,  the 

i.mach  v9ui>tqd  ipnepEil  ren^edies  now  oomm^Bh.  vacd  as  Bittidote»«->iidi  as 

.,afimo^ia»olivp*Q4  cedroui  gnaoo,  arsenic,  alcohol, and evMiBibron's«iitidot»*- 

tiaye  proyed  es^penmentally  iai)e  one  And  aU  foUactou. .  In  addition  to  loeal 

'  treatment  by  ligature,  destruction  of  the  bitten  part,  or  injection  cX  iodiaei,  on 

the  plan  proposed  bj  Brainard^  Dr.  MitchclLsu^gs^ts  .as  coustjtHtional  zeme- 

dtes  the  mineral  acids  and  quinine,  as  those  from  which  ^ost  benefit  is  to  be 

ikti<^I)atM.— A^y  <m  ihe  maimenf  of  Baifte»nak&  Bites.  PhlladelpM a»  IS^l. 

SUMMABT  OF  PAPEB8  AND  BEFEBENCES. 

Oft  (he  MdclTon  (ffStrychida  an  a  Poison,  and  the  Influence  o/MbrpAia  m  dis- 
ffvising  the  usnal  Volouf'Test.  By  J^ohn  J.  Reese,  M.D,— Dr,  Iloese»  (rom 
-seteitd  experimeiits,  shows  that  the  presence  ^of  morphia  materially  interferes 
with  the  colour-test  for  strychnia,  but  that  it  ptoduces  no  Impressioii  on  the 
alihDst'eqiidiy  delicate  fh)g  tesk  1%e  fiame  aitAior  aho  points  out  as  an  ori- 
ginal faot^  that  the  mierosoope  may  be  ^mpk)yed  als  a  means  for  detecting 
stijrtbauL  Syen  the  rs^iTJTns^  ^^  ^  IS^^  ^^J  thus  be  tecogtosed^  when  the 
allaakiid  iain  a  state  ol  purity.  The  iq)pearanoe  presented  to  the  eye  is  Chat 
'Of  numerous  raystals,  some  aoicakr,  others  steUote  and  scalloped,  inter- 
min^d  with  dentaied  orosslets.^— .^m^/i  Jovmai  of  ike  Medieat  Sciences^ 
October,  186L 

A  O^e  of  Foisoning  by  Stramonim.  By  C.  E.  Buckingham^  MJ).,  of 
-Boston,  IJ.S. — ^In  this  case,  a  boy,  six  vear$  old,  took  from  two  hundred!  aad 

fifty  to  three  hundred  stramonium  seeds.  The  skin  assumed  a  bright  red 
^eoliMHV'Um  (AipBs  were  dilated.    TLere  was  BtupefactiOD,  but  apparently  litUs 

ansesthcsia.    After  free  emesis  the  patient  slowly  i^covered.^-^jftott/^  iMieal 

and  Surgical  Journal,  Oct.  31st,  1S6A. 

Three  Cases  of  Poisoning  bg  Stramonium.  '  By  J.  0.  Harris,  of  Ottawa.   Ibid., 

Npy.  Uth,  1S6L  ,'       , 

Case.  <f  Foismng  bg  Aconite,  succes^l  use  of  Ihix  Veanka^st  an  JMiMe, 
By  D.  t).  Hanson, — ^In  this  case  Dr;  Hausoxii  in  tlie  last  stages  of -pcHsonang  hg 
aconite  m,  a,boy>  fi^^  Tears  old,  gave  three  dfops  of  tmefcnre  of  mix  toom,  n* 
peating  the  dose  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutesu .  The  pnlae  roao  immediatdy, 
Mud  vi^orpi9^.  emesis  followed.  The  Jad  recovered.  Dr.  Moiaoti  in£eit  ikit  nax 
,ypmica  i$,  "a  con^pleto  antidote  to  aeouite»  and, that  ooBTersely  aconite  is  sax 
ai^ti^pU  to .i?w  yomica  "— /Ak/,,  Sept*  26thjJ 86lL  . .         • 

On  the  Antagonistic  Effects  of  Opium  and  the  Mfdriasfias.  By  Chlries 
€.  Lee,  M.Di^-^  this  communication  the  author  enoeavours  t6  snow,  from 
the  treatment  of  eases  in  the  human  subject,  that  opium  is  an  aniiaote  to 
stramontilm  atid  belladonna,  and  that  belladontta  is  a  remedy  for  opium.— 
American  Journal  if  the  Medical  Sciences,  January,  1^02. 

On  Mis-brand  Poisoning.  ByDr.Moriz  Gausier.^The  disease  uiljt<braad  is 
an  afi'ection  attacking  cattle,  by  which  the  spleen  is  transformed  into  a  dark 
fluid  mass.  The  animals  often  die  very  rapidly,  with  symptoms  of  an  acute 
fever,  which  seems  to  be  induced  by  baa  food  and  air*  Dr. .  Giuaster  re- 
ports cases  of  four  women  and  one  man,  who,  after  partaking  of  the  flesh  of 
the  affected  animals,  suftered  from  serious  symptoms,  eiiajng  in  one  case 
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tziaWj,  from  malignant  postolar  disease,  affecting  the  hesA^—Woekenblai  der 
ZeitschH/l  der  k.  k.  OesellseAq/t.  der  Aerzte  zu  JFien,  Nov.  1861,  Nos.  46 
and  46. 

On  PoUoniMg  by  Opium,    By  A.  Dnchek. — Ibid,,  Nos.  43  and  44, 1861. 

On  Poisoning  by  Corrosive  Sublimate,  Bj  Dr.  L.  A.  B&jer.—AerzH.  Iniell. 
B.  43, 1861. 

On  Poisoning  bg  Stramonium,  By  M.  Li^gey. — ^The  case  of  poisoning  re- 
corded by  the  author  presented  symptoms  which  resembled  dosely  those  of 
scarlet  fever.  The  skin  was  red  and  the  throat  showed  signs  of  angina.  The 
case  ended  fatally  with  convulsions  and  coma. — L*  Union  MSdicale^o.  6,  Jan. 
16th,  1862. 

On  Poisoning  bg  Prustie  Acid, — British  Medical  Journal,  Jan.  10th,  1862. 

Fatal  Case  of  Poisoning  bg  Strgekma,  in  a  Bog,  aged  Twelve  Years,  By 
W.  B.  Tarleton,  Esq.  Reported  by  George  Harley,  ILD.-^Laneet,  Nov.  16th, 
1861. 

Case  of  Poisoning  bg  Strgchnia,  By  William  Travers,  Esq.— ii^ii.,  Oct.  1 2tb, 
1861. 

Case  of  Poisoning  bg  the  Bichloride  of  Mereurg.  By  John  J.  Skegg, 
L.K.C.P.  Edin.— /^k,  Eeb.  1st,  1862. 

New  Test  for  Morphia, — ^M.  Lefort  publishes,  in  the  *  Repertoire  de  Phar- 
roacie,'  a  new  method  for  the  detection  of  the  smallest  traces  of  morphia  with  a 
degree  of  certainty  hitherto,  he  says,  unknown ;  his  procedure  is  founded  on 
the  remark,  that  when  organic  substances  decompose  iodic  acid,  the  iodine  set 
at  liberty  is  usually  absorbed  by  caustic  ammonia,  and  the  mixture  completely 
discoloured ;  but  morphia,  on  the  contrary,  which  becomes  red  or  brown  by 
iodic  acid,  acquires  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  a  much  deeper  colour.  Even  if 
the  suspicious  solution  contains  but  one  ten-thousandth  part  of  morphia,  the 
pale  yellow  tint  produced  by  iodic  acid  will  become  mucli  <idx)LtT.— Journal  of 
Practical  Medicine  and  Surgerg,  October,  1861. 

Caie  of  Poisoning  bg  Opium  treated  bg  Belladonna,  By  Dr.  Murray. — Aus- 
tralian Medical  Journal,  Oct.,  1861. 


II.  Insanity. 

The  Social  Element  in  Treatment  of  the  Insane, — Dr.  McFarland,  in  his  '  Re- 
port of  the  Illinois  State  Hospital  tor  the  Insane,'  thus  observes  on  the  influ- 
ence of  moral  treatment  as  compared  with  mere  medicinal  treatment  in  the 
management  of  the  insane :  "  Success  in  the  treatment  largely  depends  on 
the  ability  to  engage  every  mind  in  some  sort  of  employment  or  recreation. 
The  doctrine  that  insanity,  even  when  unconnected  with  palpable  physical 
disease,  is  to  be  treated  by  the  appliances  of  the  apothecary's  art  merely,  be- 
longs to  a  bygone  a^.  Hence  no  means  is  to  be  despised  that  will  draw  any 
mind  from  its  morbid  contemplations. 

"  In  the  winter  season,  mattress-making  and  mat-braiding,  both  involving 
considerable  labour  in  the  preparation  of  material,  are  excellent  methods  of 
engaging  the  attention  of  many  who  would  otherwise  find  the  time  hang 
heavuy.  For  in-door's  amusements,  books,  newspapers,  games  of  chance  and 
skill,  with  an  occasional  social  reunion,  at  which  large  numbers  of  the  insane 
of  both  sexes,  with  their  attendants,  join  for  a  few  hours  in  temperate  festivi- 
ties, are  all  relied  upon ;  and  each  commends  itself  to  some  especial  class. 
Yet  after  enumerating  all  the  ordinary  recreations  in  use  to  while  away  the 
monotony  of  hospital  life,  the  list  would  be  radicalW  deficient  if  no  mention 
tms  made  of  what  is,  after  all,  the  most  unfailing  of  all  entertainments — the 
mutual  attrition  of  minds  so  abounding  in  angularities  and  eccentricities,  that 
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UkO}ighi  AMmiea  riiipet  gootes^  toxm^  to  aiKtae  the  gnvevi  HQclJEfcanF, 
Ko  one  can  be  hog  in  an  instiiution  to  the  inBima  without  pcroeifM  tfamt  tae 
kfloence  of  one  insane  person  upon  another  is  generally  good,  notwitustaadiDg' 
excitements  ameog  them  ace  to  a  decree  eantmons. 

''Some  of  the  most  salntaiy  influences  havie  been  (irofed  to  have  Ariam  ten 
the  contemplation  1^  one  insane  person  of  another  in  a  still  worse  ODnditicuu 
But  the  most  striking  of  these  mutual  influences  is  produced  by  the  entraaoe 
of  some  new-oomer,  who  brings  into  the  common  social  stock  some  aooompEoh^ 
ment  of  a  novd  kind^  or  some  new  '  sensation  ide%'  by  whidi  he  can  make  him- 
self  conspicuous.  One  gentleman,  who  oould  utter  vocal  sounds  from,  his  throat 
nearly  resembling  the  ra^ns  of  an  .£oUan  haq),  was  for  some  numths  as  gooci 
as  an  ever-present  instrument  of  agreeable  music.  ^  Another  gentleroui,  of  fluff 
education  and  much  general  intelSgenee,  with  a  sftngular  mi^i^  actm^,  haa 
kept  those  about  him  for  months  together  on  the  high  wave  of  intenaat  at  a 
scheme  kx  foiadmg  the  'EepuUic  <tf  Pomona  in.  Om  Sout^  Ockaeif  lalandb.' 
from  the  flrst  conception  of  this  plan  to  its  present  complete  dev^opumtk 
every  de[^rtment  of  art  and  science  in  any  way  contingent  to  it  haa  been  dis* 
cussed  with  a  thoroughness  that  has  been  quite  exhanstive.  The  disquiffitiflna 
pronounced  upon  geography,  navi^iou*  purvevauoe,  political  econoiny,  xnoni- 
eipal  government,  aim  State  religion,  would  nave  dUie  no  discredit  to  the 
author  of  the '  New  Atlantis.'  These  spontaneous  sources  of  interest  are 
sometimes  better  than  anv  set  entertainment.^ 

It  will  be  recollected  tnat  on  former  oocasions  the  auljeotof  the  tfeatmeo^ 
of  insane  prisoners  in  the  ordinary  boepitala  Ine  been  pntty  fully  ^ecmwoi^ 
and  the  arc:unient8  of  several  medical  superistoidenta  af^unst  tlie  praetioe  sfs* 
sented.  Dr.  McFarliod  here  gives  his  viewsi  doaiBg  in  the  ifilknrisg  las* 
guage: 

"As  all  are  liable  to  the  sad  visitation  of  insanity— the  penon  of  fsfined 
and  sensitive  nature  as  well  as  othera— and  as  the  radical  pnncnle  of  i^  m- 
sane  hospital  treaim^  is  that  of  regulated  association  of  muBMca  together, 
this  subject  cries  loudly  for  the  aid  of  the  jAilaithiope  kgiskitor*  Kow,  whiW 
the  pemtentiary  at  Joliet  is  in  nrooeaa  of  oosatrttetMM»  is  this  tuna  wkim  thia 
reproach  should  be  taken  away  irom  this  inatitution.  Eveiy  pna^B-of  oonne 
luui  its  inflrmary,  and  it  only  needs,  the  attachment  of  some  rooms  of  greater 
strength  to  give  such  cases  of  insanity  as  may  arise  comfortable  aooonmoda- 
iion.  Then,  the  repeal  of  anv  Act  authoriung  ih^  tnmsfer  of  such  casea 
would  for  ever  remedy  the  eviL  Either  this  nmi.  be  inf,  or  the  enda.  of 
justice  and  the  designs  of  phiWthiepy  mnst  oowirone  to  be  mfriigaJ. 

"The  subjeet  reducea  itaelf  to  iljua  plain  ijuestioai  'WJUek  is  ike  taoM pr^ftr^ 
io  have  a  ko^lal.aUaeied  io^  a  peftHetUkajh  or  ia  kmo$  0  femiimimeif  atim^M 
ia  a  hannial  ?*  The  fiacmer  is  a  neeessity  in  all  inihinflin,  a  hoMO.  jiii<nnw 
tion  which  should  never  be  wanting :  the  later  ia  a  needhaiB  ineupgjiufe 
con-upting  to  the  whob  enaph^ed  eoipaof  the  hospJtali  mi^  if  au&ved  & 
oontinue,  would  surely  be  evevtuaUy  regmrded  aa  a  repBoack  upon  th»  raUag 
sentiment  of  the  Siatc."-^Xitf  JwencoM  JounuU  ^  ike  lUikmi  Sdemm^  Ji)^ 
18GL 
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Early  Maiemify,'-'DT.  J.  GL  Wilson  records  an  instance  in  which  |tf^gnani7 
•ocurred  in  a  girl  thirteen  years  old»  The  case  ia  so  important  in  a  medico* 
legal  sense,  that  we  quote  it  entire  as  given  bjr  Ihr,  Wilson : 

"Pregnancy  before  the  age  of  ionrteen^  althou^  not  luaooaupoa in  tcopicai 
•lunates,  is  in  this  country  an  evoit  of  very  rare  oeeunence.  The  IbUowiMr 
case  of  parturitiaa.  at  mt  lanaaallf  tender  age  iv  I  think*  deaann^  «i 
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leoord.  Eor  the  sabjoined  report  of  the  case  I  am  indebted  to' Dr.  Hoc- 
dowall,  of  Helensburgh,  nnder  whose  kind  and  able  care  the  patient  was. 

*'  *0n  the  17th  NoTcmber  last  I  was  called  to  risit  J.  W ,  a  girl  aged 

thirteen  years  on  the  4th  of  Julr  last  (according  to  the  record  of  the  familv 
Bible),  in  consequence  of  some  aodomina!  enlargement.  I  soon  satisfied  myself 
that  the  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  was  due  to  pregnancy,  and  intimated  mT 
(^Hnion  accordingly  to  the  relatives,  who  receivea  the  intelligence  with  mncn 
amftgtpment  and  doubt.  I  watched' the  case  from  time  to  time;  and  as 
pnregnancy  is  rery  uncommon  at  such  an  early  a^,  I  requested  my  friend, 
j>r.  J.  Q,  Wilson,  of  Glasgow,  to  see  the  patient  with  me,  who  at  once  con- 
firmed my  diagnosis.  On  rnqniir,  I  ascertained  that  the  catamenia  appeared 
fbr  the  first  time  m  Januaxy,  and  that  she  menstruated  regularly  till  the  end 
of  April.  The  patient  appeured  quite  ignorant  of  her  condition,  and  made  no 
oomptaint. 

*'  *  On  11th  January  I  reeesyed  an  iff^ent  call  to  Tisit  the  girl,  and  on  mv 
arrival  I  found  she  had  shortly  before  given  birth  to  a  foil-grown  female  child. 
^e  oooM  not  have  bees  more  than  tlu%e  hours  in  actual  labour.  I  should 
infer,  from  the  wuy  I  found  the  infant  lying  in  bed,  that  the  presentation  was 
Batoal.  I  at  onoe  detached  the  diild  and  removed  the  placenta.  The  patient 
made  an  exoeUent  recovery.  The  breasts  (whidi  had  been  suppurating  pre- 
viously) healed  up,  but  without  any  appeannce  of  milk.  The  lochial  disdiarge 
was  qnite  natniai  as  to  quantity,  charMter,  and  duration.  Four  weeks  after 
delivery,  the  mother  and  child  were  transferred  to  a  neighbouricug'  county,  and 
ahortiv  afterwards  the  child  died,  I  presume  from  bad  nursing.  Tne  age  of  the 
lad  wno  acknowledges  the  paternity  is  nineteen  years.' 

"  BemMriaf^win.  the  fore^ing  report  it  will  be  observed  that  the  girl, 
J.  W  ,  at  the  early  age  ot  thirteen  years  and  six  months,  gave  birth  to  a 
Ml^grown  female  dnld.  Coooeption  must  therefore  have  tacen  place  when 
iiie  girl  was  twelve  years  and  nme  months  old.  Very  fiew  examples  ttc  on 
seocffd  where  pi^finufficy  has  occurred  at  such  an  earl^  age.  I  believe  the  case 
nanwted  by  Mr.  Boberton  of  Manchester  is  the  earhest  authentic  instance  of 
pregnancy  that  has  ooeurred  'm  this  country.  'Die  giri,  who  worked  in  a 
ooiton  faetery,  became  eneriaie  in  the  eleventh  year  of  her  age,  and  at  the 
period  of  her  oonfineiBait  she  was  fxnij  a  few  months  advanced  in  her  twelfth 
year.  When  in  hbour  she  was  seized  with  convulsions,  but  ultimately,  without 
mmsual-  diffiieulty,  was  delivered  of  a  full*grown  but  still-bom  cnfld.  The 
catamemal  fttnetKmwas  estri>HBhed  before  concep^on  took  place.*  Another 
well-accredited  case  of  presnuH^  in  very  early  life  is  related  by  Mr.  Smith  of 
Coventry.  A  girl,  named  JvHaB  oprayson,  when  twelve  years  and  seven  months 
old,  gave  biru  to  a  full-grown,  heutby  infant,  alter  a  short  and  favourable 
labour.  This  girl  began  to  menstruate  when  ten  years  and  six  weeks  old.f 
Ia  Motte,  in  Eis  '  Traits  des  Aceouchemens,'  records  the  case  of  a  gtrl  who 
save  birth  to  and  nursed  a  cfaUd  before  she  was  thirteen  years  of  age. 
(Obs.  xxiv.  p.  41.)  We  are  told  by  Br.  Paris,  in  Ids  'Medical  Jurisprudence,* 
that  -  dnraig  the  jeut  1816  some  gkls  were  adndttiSd  into  l^temit^  at  Paris 
as  jcfojug  as  thirteen  yeara ;  and  during  the  Revolution,  one  or  two  instances 
occurred  of  females  at  eleven,  and'  et  en  below  that  age,  being  received  in  a 
pmnant  state  into  that  hoeptal.'  Professor  Montamiery  states  that  the 
aaruest  instance  of  impnfgiwlion  that  has  oome  under  ms  own  observation  was 
that  of  a  yonng  lady  who  was  delivered  of  twins  before  she  had  eompleted  her 
fifteenth  year.  ^The  earliest  instance  of  utero-gestation.  which  is  xnown  to 
have  occiitred  in  the  CHasgow  Lving^in  Hospital  was  that  of  a  girl  who  was. 
delivered  at  the  full  term  when  nfteen  years  and  a  month  oW—Eeprinf  frtm 
the  Bdinburgh  Medical  Jtmmal,  October,  1861. 

•  BelMrtDn'a  MMwIftfy ,  p.  SO.       t  Bihkdi  B«o<nd  of  Obttetiio  Kedidne,  vol.  L  p.  8S0. 
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tioQ  of  the  vulva  induces  reflex  settous,  which  lead  at  last  to  a  spumodic  coo- 

he  la^nl  parta   <it  the  twoi. 

e  knatomScal  ^!^mba  bFthe 
A  indindnftls  is  ro-hi|;Ur.|dkced, 
tiouii  taftnkr  la  aisot  ttis  t|itro< 
i't9"be^iw»ifld  JiLAnraM:  »J«n 
nthost  invud^  MMrto  fom  a 
:  daM  «r<befaf  dkBokdhwlwD- 

DiiUtiaiKMnlbBDattoai  «uslii  a,  a 
M.  laasitioiL  •6>tik»>^^|Mr.  pfrt 
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7hi  'cnanir  ..Of.tlicwvu^aer- 
t' tte 'fadDDt  iflOBdiliw  b.&*t 
th»«ad  MenalaiiMKi'jMpMMll; 
tt'TCgniAris  bcatitonfeeA  ilur  a 
Bdevn7t*»0E:lliM'4B^  witli 
rfaee.  Whf  fftn  firnrAilitf  nf 
0-  oDBliaetiim  maf  i»  ^miaallj 
LODS  vmpmlla-  MsenUtq;  >UiDse 
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1863.]  Qmrttrl^  S^ttrl  «w  Smytry-  HS 

iutereatiniF  of  these  commuiiicBtioiu  U  from  U.  MichoD,  who  communicates 
notes  of  eleven  of  these  coses  wbicli  have  occurred  in  his  own  practice,  chieflj 
in  consultfttimi'Mitli  diomel'  >  vTha  otaK-wttt^  ioAome  iaiitsiit^  K^amplei  of 
true  contnctioD  of  the  sjihincter,  t,  moroid  conaiticrr  of  tire'mtueular  fibre, 
wbich  mar  occur  at  ftByepbthi^even  u-R.WBBiali  wbo  bas  borne  children. 


Dr.  Georn  Baiil 
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tion  bcAwv  iiDion> 
structure  was  cat 
tinder  {kvourablB 
nitfl  resdil;  t^  ' 


without ;  aikd  it  is  hi^j.  probable  Aai  fraotssee  witbia  tbe  -capsvle  vbiAaie 
fottowod  by  dtMoq>tion  are  sometimes  united  by  bone  after  tbe  process  of 
absorption  has  readMd  a  j^int  exteraal  to  the  nomai  cepside  vboe  bony 
matter  is  Bttpplied.  fiat  this.eiA  naffer  be  nropsd;  fW  if  the  Uas  of  vsioa  lie 
pM#y  without thoemole, it  isinuioMibie to detenuse  that thft teetere was 
emmfy  w^da it  We cannetvr  be pesittfe'tiutt  bony twieft of  mtn^apraiflr 
foaot Are  has  ooencred  wilil  a  speoimen  is  presented  in  whidi  the  line  of  nnion 
isfoond  to  beeatinly  iuokded  by  the  nocwBl  eapsdet  7.  Fraetyres  of  ther 
earvix^ase  in  nest  instances  followed  bythe  absoiption  of  apart  or  tlie  white 
of  the  wt^\  and  a  oareial  review  of  t^  -cases  raeordod  as  proo&^  of  beay^ 
aason  of  iatiMi^ukr  fantae  ^ws  that,  in  the  ^Mst  nu^onfy  of  cMes,  tks 
Mtodor  snrfaoe  of  the  3ieck  had  kstTeryiniMdi  at  its  length  ^  abaoarptiQv 
More  imion  had  oosniTed,  and  thai  the  Ihw  of  naiQA  on  this  aarfiaae^  althooKh' 
iodadedby  the  morbid  capaale,  was  too  near  the  shalt  of  the-  boon  ta  oe 
inohided  Yr^-m  normal  capsule.  8:  Fnetnre  within  the  eaasoie  as  feUowed 
hydiseaae-of  tne  tissnes  oonstitaiing  the  hipfomt;  aadihe  loss-faan  abaeip* 
tion  due  to  imperieet  natxition  after  the  metaie  gives  dse  to  an  Wfifmaam 
so  siadhuttotluit  prodneed  by  the  inteiatitial  ahaorptaon  from  aget  thst  aawifttd 
ipaoiffiens  of  intak-eapsnlar  union'have  been  sapposed  t»be  only  examplre  of 
saefa  eban^pea.  la  fatnre  oases,  it  is  of  gseat  in^iortaaoe  tiM^  tlwdiagBKisis  of 
the  fmotare  'shooid  bejwell  made  out  in airiew  ta  fatane  eonfinmakMrni^-aa 
aatopsy^ 

Br.  iPbst^  while  treating  aome  of  Dr.  Sauth's  pvopositBons  asjiot  «?«&  pao^ 
baUa  hypotheses,  adadtted  the  impoitanoe  of  hia  deaioaBtMtioit  that  tha 
txteat  of  the  eerrix  imtdoaad  witUn  the  eapsale  varieB'  much  ia  dtfhimi  sab.* 
JQots,  and  that  there  is  a  ooanderafale  portion  of  the  oerdx  -betwasathe  Tgocim^ 
tion  of  the  capsule  and  tbe  inter-troohanteric  lines;  It  aaqr  he  iafeme^ 
however,  from  all  this,  that  it  is  nsaalAy  impossible  duiing  life  to  determiiid 
whether  the  fracture  is  entirely  within  the  capsule,  while  even  after  death, 
whto  absorption  has  tidben  pUiee,  this  may  be  impoasible'tD  do:  Br.  f^st 
tbecefore  proposes  dividmg  niese  fraetnrer  into  In^ro  classes,  temixig  theses 
sstaated  between  the  caput  ^moiis  aad  the  inter^aaohaatede  hneatfK»w<asiiarf, 
aadtbose  at  the  inteMiochauteric  lines,  extBndiajBfaM»a«rk8si&to4he<dult«f 
the  boae,  «ir^lr».d«mM^-*the  division  eeifcresponduig  neaiiy-with  thai  of  ioInU 
aod  estriMiapsBiar^  HeeffersthefotiowiagTiNdposltiOBS:  Libte^eini^ 
Aavsiare  antally  inohided  within,  the  capsmr  ligament,  hcii^  near  tho^ead  tuf 
tiio  bone,  and  oftea  involving  a  portion  of  it  ^  Hm^^  attaudod  with  a 
lyKcteaing  of  the  limb,  whidi  in  recent  eases  rarely,  if  ever«  eaeeeds  an  adn 
3.  JBony  ani<m  vety  raralv  ocean.  4u  Whether  boivf^aioa  tahea^plaoaoriMij[ 
the>€errix'beeamea  greatly  shortened,  ^aml  after  several  wades  or  monthfr  4he 
shocteaing  may  anamnt'to  two  indies  or  move;  ft.  As  the^nedt.  is  ahvitaad 
hyabsoipbon>  thecapaale  shiila  its  position,  ed  thatinaotAe'Caaeatt  nkiaiits^ 
beeaaieaattaflhndtothediaftofthebene.  %*  la  -arfaa  m'vimt  /twB#a«is»dMi 
eeDfia:iadn«ta<iBto  the  spongy  attootare  at  ttm^jaaalSDn  of'  the^taasittatHh 
with  ^ shafts  aadlf  the  Itaetaie  be  the  lesidt  of  a  moderate  aaiont  of 
fbiee,  the  upper  ^Bagamnt-will  be  impaeted  ia  tte  lower,  the  shortaniagfttiy» 
iif.^Dam  1^  to*  l^ineh.  f.  Wmi  the  amoan%«f  <mp»  Ja-j^iuakiy  Iftfa^tsi^ 
chaatars^split  off,  the  fmgaienta  aoanking  a  fpseat  degcae'oi  mehttb^'  aadii» 
i^KMtsaiBg  vaiykg  from  1  to  d^  ladMs.^  8.  Bony  ^muoa^  maybe  i^eaiiali^ 
eapeeled,  if  the -patient  %e  not  i]xfirm>«r  of  vary  advaaoei  «jge&  USvamteaf 
the^oKdMmtarswithtJm'shafttahaB  phuaeartMTihan  thataf  tim  atel&  Hi 
There  is  Jnot  osadhr  ai^  lettaitaMiB  shMeaiag^ 


1862.]  QmHer^  Jhp^rt  m  Sumg^u*  ^^ 

in.   On.  the  Treatment  of  SuTM.    Bj  Professor  Rosina.    (Archir  der 

Heilktmdc,  ISfe,  m.  1.) 

Lfc  tmil^  tkwe  itift  fleavBdrbe  «fttd  to  be  any  flpednl  tneataMOiiol  boras,  Uie 
lM»of  wtbwinwfe  xeiaUjmgtfnik  iEetr  mAmeaat  beiag  repMced  bytbe  amne 
MWMMea.w  pvovati  after  «v^  dher  foEBi  oC  desiniotioii  of  the  cvilaiMou  siur- 
Im«.  Mnob  Aspea^  upon  tlMi  4epth.  to  whiefai  tko  iafori^  hn&  extended*  for 
while  a  destroyed  epidermis  is  rapidly  reproduced,  ivh«n  toe  ^in  has  tuiffiepecL 
to  a  grent  depths  ar  ihfoiu^iMit  iU  eatif e  sdbstaace^  the  repanKika,  aCter  the 
sepanlion  d(  the  mocii£ea  pwrta,  jaiay  be  lery  tcdkitts,  in  eontteqntMe  ef  the 

rit  kaa  el  snbetanee^  or  of  the  naisuitaUe  chanieter  of  the  pafta  aifeeted 
eiealrieial  ioimatioii.  The  cotttcaotton  after  ctcatrigatim  is  also  often 
^^f«aty  both  £rom  this  loes  of  snbataoee  aad  fixua  the  poaitiaii  el  the  parts,  aa 
m  the  band  of  the  lioibs,  beioff  favourable  to  aueh  ootttowlile  aotioti.  It  is, 
kewerer;  an  evcor  to  sappeae  that  greater  oontractioii  fodlows  hwrm  thaa  takes 
nlaee  txom.  simflar  kss  ot  substaaee  from  other  oaasea^  When  the  skia  has 
Deea  deatcoyed  only  through  a  portioa  of  its  atftbetaaoe,  this  eontdraetioii  b  not 
^Mesred,  only  aiMoth  cicatrieea  analogeua  to  those  of  flvaU^pocL  bekig  present. 

Not  only  is  the  period  required  for  rqpMwtioiL  and  cieatnmtion  ai^r  bums 
^pendeat  upoa  the  dq)th  to  whieh  tbe  imury  has  extended,  but  it  is  still 
«ore  so  oa  the  inflanMnation  of  the  skin  iHudi  it  has  fpfva  lase  to.  Thb  may 
affect  not  mily  t^e  part  actually  burnt,  but  the  adjoining  parts,  and  may  gira 
riae  to  a^seeondary  deatruetion  of  the  doti,  or  at  ail  ereBts  obstinafte  supou* 
itt^on,  irhicii  will  delay  the  heolii^  pvoeess»  this  tiwa  aaauming  a  remarkaUy 
ohroaia  oh«nacter<  Althoi^  it  is  this  last  oireamstanee  which  by  its  oomplezity 
aad  lis  oottse^eaoes  chiefly  renders  our  prognosis'  uncertain,  y«t  the  other 
pointy  the  detecmination  of  the  depth  to  which  the  bum  hsuB  eiiended»  is 
oy  no  meaas  ahra^  sn  easy  natter  nt  iisst,  even  fior  the  moat  ezpcfieneed 
observer^ 

When  the  epidermis  is  merely  lost  or  raised  up  into  boUtt,  the  tveatment  of 
liujsBS  is  simple  enm^^.  The  serum  i^Krald  be  £sdiaiBadfrem  the  bladders  by 
amati  ^uietttfeS),  withoot  reaoovin^  the  epidermis.  The  neeessit;^  of  oovensg 
the  exposed  nervous  papiUn  explams  the  sucoess  of  Tsiieaa  eomuieal  appMe^' 
iiaas;  and  e««n  the  solation  of  nitrate  of.  sil?er  acts-  only  in  tm  wi^.  The 
«xpii8ed  eutis  beodmes  eoveved  with'*  thin  layer  ef  ijeUthiishtg  i^maMU,  aad 
the  deposit  wiiieh  eaaaes  iipan  the  a^plieat«on  of  the  uitnite  sotatioa  prodaees 
41  protectifw  eiast.  Leadsw  chalk  waters  aot  in  the  same  way,  and  cotton 
wool,  the  most  suitable  and  simplest  of  aU  dreasii^  thus  proteots  the  espoaed 
parts  from  the  action  of  oxygen,  and  firom  meehamoal  oontaets. 

After  two  or  three  dajs,  the  physiologicid  eondltion  of  the  parts  is  different, 
ihe  espeeed  papillse  having,  iu  ooosequeace  of  a  growtii  of  eells  and  vessels* 
^ome  corered  with  a  protective  oovering.  Hm  excessive  sensibility  has 
diminished^  si^ttration  may  hai^e  oooaroed,.  add  pochi^o  bote  and  tliere, 
deeper  peaetratinf  inflaoABMitofy  action:  has  beens^  npi^  We  have  now  to  seek 
wheUiec  wie  ean  moderate  this  inflammatorv  aetM,  laul  fiivanr  the  formatiott 
•of  epidermis^  Bat^  la  £aoi^  we  can  do  littk  in  the  matter*  U  tiie  it^ury  is 
sopco^ieia^the  heaUog  noU  soon  take  ][^boe,  wuter  the  use  of  t^  mostdmenDnt 
aad  fome&nes^absittdmeims ;  vd^ile  it  the  inflammation  bsa  penetrated  decp^, 
do  what  we  iwU^  the  cure  wdl  be  slower.  We  may  xesort^  aeaerdiag  to  dr- 
cumstaacei^  to  vadoa*  local  aatiphl^igistie  anpUcatioas.  When,  the  mortifioar 
tionof  tiieddniis  oBiysoperfieial,  it  is quiekJjv  thretim  ol^lesiviai^aiettform 
srannlatmg  surface,  aad  ait  has-h^na  little  to  do  beyond  pcoteeting  the  paxto 
from  injury.  When  the  mortification  extends  deeper,  we  have  no  spedfic 
means  for  hastening  the  suppuration  of  parts  which  must  precede  sepwation. 
&ch  separation  is  a  physiologioa]  process,  and  our  intervention  is  bmited  to 
ihe  prevention  of  ite  bemg  obstructed.  But  the  separation  having  taken  ^aoe» 


liaic  ve  aaj  pnui  of  huteiwf^J'bO  gmwtkiof  KtMiulatu»»nT  of  cepnttn^ 
tliem  when  too  ItuutiQus  i  PiijiidQ§j:uid  difiiaul  eapannn  ^ika  deeuoc  Ihat 
notliiog  ueed  be  done.  The  {praiiiilktioDs,  if  loo  promineitt,  will  ftnenmdi 
recede  viUoot  tlu  vd  qf  C»iuM ;  mi  tht  WKotbnt  ciotteioo  will  he  foknd 
in  tluMe  Wfcs  ia  whwU  ^eut  interfarenot  bu.tsbn  i^Me^  Whtai^  bo^eni, 
ihe  atniul  u  >di!a«cu^^*>nl'  «iotriiati|ui|  IhocoMiematioBflftliBMMaMtiTC^ 
tUiiie,  and  its  coTienng  with .  cpidenou,  me  much  EiMond  hf  »  pimbntin 
coreriog  of  a(lIieiiT«  piMtaE.  < 

lu  Ibe  citcemeit  dfcree  of  hurra,  nffhea-tfae  <toi«»  ^crtrojwd  Uaoogfcont'ili 
cutire  BubatwKe,  we  ]k*i'«  to  da  with. o  coRdi^Hi  o^  great  nn^cal  impeftnevi 
cioUricud  jjontmrtinn,  jylikib  alUqngli  ct  the  bJ^uM  iiUitj:in  imaiaatgAa 
surface  of  the  wound  in  (ooie  outui.  prom  n  otiktn.of  DM.Boatswieu  (U> 
trimcnt.    T 
ILU  contm 
eubitaiuet 
means  of  r 
ranndiDS  tt 
1.  Thecirc 
forBiatioD  c 
can  occtiT. 
the  finger  I 
plaster  esei 
jeclion  ef  1 
stance  at  tl 

flcia)  dj^et 
anpervenifij 
and  coDipl< 
caw^  must 
quaiuted  w 
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jieWed  to 
Bttenti^n  tt 
amp);  Confl 
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of  tbe  ling 
BinaU  strips 
by  mcttBs  tf  .      .    _ „ 


(L'Uaion  MMioalo,  No.  Il«.) 

M.  RiTand-Landrtm,  vt  Ljrons,  atu 
faoa  pettomeU  SSlf  operalions  for  (a  | 

depressbn,  snA  67  bj  dirision.    The  i 

Extraeiiek. — This  was  performed  ' 
317,  hod  flic  rtionocoltodpcrationsli 

instances,  "  seinj-ioft"  in  83,  cs]solo  ' 

a,  congenital  in  SS,  and  stonj  in'! 
partiBll;  snccessful  in  lOS,  Hnd  unfavoarable  in  SOI  of  the  2073  c«ses.     ,  - 

Dtpremm  wb»  pcHbrmtd'tn  177  cases,  S2  being  double,  and  ll!l  ni^DOcultr 
operations.  TWcataracl  tro^  bardin  105,  capsnlarin  83,  "Betni-soft"  in  11, 
audlT«atnaUai»10i«f.tlieo«*ev  finooeis  Mlmrad  in  lOfl^fMrtMl-iualeal^ 
33.  andftilurainlOcr —  


fsmtai,  in  11  *^piiilpy/'  in  IS  t^iumitic,  in^  2  ^apstdar,  And  in  8  f ^ semi'-son;.'^ 
\m  nsuiiB  wtm  stieeeBsfal  in  S$,  futthklj  so  in  ,8,  and  tinsttecesd^  in  4 
eases.  •  .  ' 

As  ike  general  lesolt  of  the  3dl7  bperationd,  1921  sncceeded  'iM)*n6fplete^l;r; 
141  did  soiinc<mipletd7<,  and  255  failed.  Nineteen  suecessfut  s^cattdatjr  ap^rk- 
iioaaredooed  tiiialatter  fij^re  to  235/  Gomf>iaHng  th«  d>'rffetettt  ta^od^sbf 
opentiagwith  eatdtother,  it  igfomid  that  Utelulares  in  ^xtrstctibn -vv'ere  9  p«r 
cent.,  and  in  depression  39  j[>er  cent.  Tlie  author  hasabtodbned  this  Mibt 
Ofrnntiooi,  aa^e  in  some  w^eiM  caBes;  He  has  not  ceinpared  th^  operation 
bj  division  viih.  the  otiier  modes,  as  it  is  only  applie^^e  to  eei^ain  cases  6f 
ooBgeratai  and  of  soft  cataraet  Takiusf-ali  the  methods  i^^f^ibtf,  there  ^rett 
sac  Mares  in  ihe  2^17  opetrati(ms;  <)r  about  11  per  cent.        '  '  >'^ 


:'  '■•■-..•  —  :i; 


V.  0»  VretJirorrJUM.    By  M.  Didat.    (Archives  G6lifiiite$,  Oct6belr:)'  ' ' 

In  this  piaper  M.  Diday  describes  a  form  of  urethral  discharjjfj,  >fhich  he  fqi^ 
Ibtag  regarded  as  merely  a  degree  of  prdinary  blennqrrhagi^  W.  9if  W^c  flistjncf 
liature  of  which  lie  has  now  abundantly  asaurqd  himseff.  It  ji^/produccd,  in 
Ikct/by  copuTation  with  women  having  tlic  meustrual  discharge^  iigon  tkem,  a^ 
under  a  variety  of  circumstances  may  be.  mis,ta]{;^n  for^  roif^lofm,  ofgonqri 
flioea.'  Tiie  mildness  of  the  attendant  inflammation,  the  paucity  a^a  u^n* 
purulent  character  of  the  discharge,  and  the  obstinacy  vit-h'wnicji  jtms  persist,sj 
arc  the  chai-a^teristies  of. the  affection;  and  tliat  these  cjiaracti^ri^tips  aire  not 
due  to  individual  peculiarities,  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  tiic^  ordinary  J,r^n.  ojf 
acute  symptoms, being  induced  in  these  .same  person^  wh.en  t^py.luvw  tepn  e^^ 
posed  to  the  contagion  of  the  ordinary  gonprrhoeal  dLspharffOf  Several  .c^l^ 
arc  cite4  by  the  author,  in  which  this  distinction  is  wetU  ma^oi^t.  I^tie  chroiii/i^ 
persistent  benignity  of  the  disease  from  begianlqg  to  end  is  its  uithog^omio 
charapter.  The  period  of  its  incubatiop^  is  yejy  ^ort,  that  of  ii^  ^cliptjai^ycrj^ 
long,  1astiiig,'if  left  to  itseIf«for  many  niputlia;  aiid,  although  attena^d  If^^tii  llttlQ 
or  no  pain,  leay ins  behind  ^quently.loc^ ,  irrital;>jlity.  Ji.  point,  ^  whiQli,.tius 
form  of  discharge  differs,  frpm  tuat  ^f  ordiriary  gonorrhoBa  is  (be  refeistfoice  wl»icV 
it  offers  to  the  action  of  aboctives^  and  to  ^liat  prpopuub^.ai^d  cubieb^* .  {AfftAt, 
little  as  it  is  m  amouut,  and  slight  as  is  the  irritation- which  accbmpf(tiiqs;it4 
M.  Biday  has  fouud  that  the  best  way  o^  ipanaig[ing  it  co^jsts  j|i,  employing, 
mild  antiplJogi^ics  and  diluents  for  twenty  or,  thirty  i^ys.  (iv. course  v^ry.uiijNyTjf 
lingly  suomitted  to  by  patients  for  what  secfhs  to  then)  li  t}f4i^gi^i(iiDoail^^,and 
then  resorting  to  vanons  forms  of  injections,  which,  if  tney  are  employed  at 
first,  are  almost  certain  to  fail.  'VYtH^ttT^f  ^is  form  of  urethral  discharge  is 
cx>ntagioaa>{.>Diday  is:utuabl6  to  say,  although  indited  to  believ^^tliatlt  is 
not  so.  As  to  the  question; whether  it  is  not  producible  by  leucorrhoeal  dis- 
charges as  well  as  by  the  menstrual  fliw^  he  replies  in  the  ^gatiricu.  ,j§iii}ple 
leucorrhoea  occurring  in  iM^ncst  women,  dloe^  not  gpive  rise  to  uiret^^l  idisw'il^i 
from  the  male  urethra;  and.wlieu  (lie  resul.t  has  been  9tecryei'*itj.yillI^Q.fqi^a4*, 
to  haye  proceeded  from  women  whose  anteccdentiiiustity,t^e.pelief  that  tb^ir 
leucorrhoea,  whether  l^uown  (o  thepaselves  or  not,  wa^  qonniupgJpdjisrifJS^  bl^u^. 
norrbagic  poison..  ,..•:.•,!!.- 


VI.  On  Ferchloriae  of  Iron  in  Anearym,  ,  By  M..  BWB9SU..,  /-  CBuUetin^x 
.  de  rAcad.  de  H^d,  de  Belgiquc,  Docej^ibqr,,  liSQl,>  r       1  •• .   . .  i- .  j 

M.  Bcibosia  relates  to  theBrnaads  Aoadmnv  a  case  ol  aftett^smofthet^hial; 
region,  which  he  cured  by  the  iniection  of  a  large  quantity 'of  tho^perdhloride.'' 
f'rom  the  consideration  also  of  the  various  otlier  cases  of  this  kind  which  hdVe 
been  published,  he  ardrea  at  >tbe  fcdlovlngiconcLisions  :**^1.  O^iMn  descnf*' 
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tions  of  aneurysm  are  emraUe  bj  this  metiNKL  2.  lU  eiii&bmnaii  is'  not 
'exempt  from  danger.  8.  Xiis  mast'ssatflUfr  for  ajAnyiiiiMu  ^whieti-eoigbfc  en- 
tirely of  liqtiid  blood,  their  walls  not  being  lined  with  nbrine,  for  those  whidi 
are  not  sitnated  too  sear  the  trvak,  amd  paiHoakrlj  for  aneiuysiiui  of  bmU 
arteries,  such,  for  example,  as  those  of  the  craninm.  4.  When  the  injection 
is  made,  compresadon  sfaoold  ahms  be  made  above  aad  briowthe  aneniysB^ 
in  order  to  prevent  the  substance  Being  carried  into  the  ebcubtfon,  #r  i»ke  co- 
agulttm  being  disadred  in  tiie  albumen  of  the^  Uood.  5.  Ths  pereUoruie  at 
from  20^  to  25°  produces  complete  coagulation,  and  if  employed  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  mortiftcation  ol  the  walls  of  the  vessel  may  result.  6.  It 
is  better  to  inject  too  small  a  quantity  of  the  fluid,  and  hkve  to  repeat  the 
operation,  than  risk  too  large  a  dosd.  7.  Four  or  five  draps  sufice  fenr  tl»  eo« 
agulation  of  a  centilitre  of  blood. 

M.  Bribosia  also  relates  two  cases  in  which  the  perddoride  was  emnlonf ed  with 
success  in  the  treatment  of  ereeHle  iumman  in  imaats.  In  this  •ifem>n»  he 
regards  it  as  an  excellent  means,  but  one  whish  neqaiKes  gveat  preeawy«ns. 
Ho  nearly  lost  one  of  his  oases  by  reason  of  the  injection  penetranng  «n  one 
side  as  well  as  within  the  substance  of  the  erectile  tumow.  Oli^  two^ 
or  three  dsops  at  15^  to  20^  should  be  employed,  repeating  the  inaction  if 
necessary. 

[In  the  '  Moniieur  des  Soienoes  1£W  IBGS,  Nos.  15  and  16,  M.  Sentonx  r** 
ports  7  cases  of  wurioe»  sueoessCallj  treated  by  the  perddoride  by  M.  Denso^ 
of  Bordeaux.  Of  126  eases,  eolleieted  chiefly  in  pnoviiioKd  pca^ksce,  100  ter- 
minated in  cure,  19  in  amelinratinn,  and  1  in  death.  In  6  no  ie»ilts  were 
obtained.  « 


Befiareneas  to  Articles  in  F<u3eig^  Journals: 

Bronchocele. — Collin  on  an  Epidemic-of^Acute  Bronchocele  in  tiie  Qanison  at 

Briao^on.    (M^m*  do  M^.  Hilitairey  July,  1861.) 
Cataract. — ^Tedeschi  on  a  New  Procedure  in  Extraction  of  Cataract.    (M6m, 

dc  M:^.  Militaire,  May,  1861,) 
Oavlcle. — Boumeois  on  Treatment  of  Fracture  of  iAe  Clavide  witJtout 

Bandages.    (Bull,  de  Th^rapeutiqpi^  1862,  No.  20 
Cortie^.— Fiiniari  on  **  Conjunctival  Tonsure"  in  CSironic  Affections  of  the 

Cornea.    (Gazette  M^dicale,  1862.  Nos.  4,  6,  8.) 
Ecthyma. — ^Dauv^  on  Ecthyma  as  observed  in  the  Frencb  Arpay..   ftf^m.  ds 

M6d.  Mil,  April.  1861.) 
Eye.— Fano  on  raralysb  of  the  OUlque  Mnsde  of  the  %e.    (Amudes  dXXm- 

listique,  Jan.,  1862.) 
Fractures.— Morel  on  a  New  Mode  of  Beligation  in  Fractures.    (MIm.  de 

M^.  MiHtaire,  Dec,  1861.) 
Hare-lip. — S^diUot  on  the  Treatment  of  Hare-lip  with  Double  Nasal  Fissure  by 

Cheiloplasty.    (Bull  doTh^rapeutique,  Decv  1861.) 
Hernia.— Kizzoni  on  the  B^dation  of  Inguinal  Hernia  to  tJndesoended  Tistisr 

(ftesse  MMlcale  Beige,  1862,  No.  11.) 
Hip-joint  Disease.— Yedder  on  a  new  Extension  Splint  for  Tteiftmcait  of  Hip- 
joint  Disease.    (Amcr.  Med.  Timte,  Jan.  11th,  1865.) 
Hospital  Gangrene. — ^Xouraine  on  the  iWtment  of  Hospital  CNmgrena   (U^m, 

de  MM.  Militaire,  Aprfl.  1861.)  r        -t>  v 

Knee-joint.— Alix  on  Subluxation  of  the  Semilunar  Carfila^  of  the  Knee- 

■  i(nitt«    (Moniteurdes Soeooes MfidieaK  18^  .        :,    ;. . 

MusoIes.^MQiirlon  on  Hernia  of  Muscias.    (Mdm.  de  M^  Militakc,.  Ssai, 
186L)  ^-T--. 

Pal^tftr^-Auseaor  Beview  of  PiooedureL&r  TrsatmsBi  of  Fttrforaiaoiw  of  At 
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PaUie.     (Arduves  Q^ddndes,  Dec^  1861.)     B^ut  (m  Proihesis  and 

Avteplasfy  in  Ooaigental  Dmnon  of  the  Pakte^    (Bidl.  de  Th^rop.,  Ihc* 

and  JaiL) 
Pkorfiix*— -Oondl  oft  Siysipobs  o€  the  Huornx.    (Aiehivee  Q^^nks,  March, 

166S.) 
Saimry  OakmH^^Imswch  on  SaiifoiT  CriedL     (Deutsche  Klmik,  1861, 

Kos.  44,  45,  47,  48.) 
^pme.— Wood  ob  an  Apparafoe  far  the  Treatment  of  Pott's  Diaeaee  of  the 

8pma    (Med.  Times,  leh.  8th,  1862.) 
Strictore.-^utte.    Cases  of  Perineal  Urethrotomy  in  Striotuie.    (Deutsdie 

Kiinik,  1861»  Nob.  44,  45,  46,  47.) 
Sfeoais. — ^Wertbeiin'os  Sjoosis.    (Wien  Med.  Jahrbiicher,  1861,  No.  6.) 
Syphilis. — ^Both  on  Herpes  and  Vesicular  Affeetions  in  ^philitic  Patients* 

(WUrzhur^f  Med.  Zeitschrift,  1861,  No.  6.) 
TrachoostenosiB. — Demaie  on  Tracheoatenoais  produced  by  Compression* 

fWmxburff.  Ifed.  ZeiUchrift,  1861,  No.  6.) 
Tikniasb. — IJeroubaix  on  a  Nev  Opeiation  for  the  Eadical  Cure  of  Trichiasis^ 

(Presse  Midicale  Bekss,  1862,  No.  2.) 
Yesieo-Vaginal  Fisiulse,  Vemeuil  on  the  Operation  for*.   (Archi?e8  (}dn6rales, 

Jan.  and  March,  1862.) 
Wounds. — Ashhurst   on  Penetrating  Wounds    of   the   Chest  and  Throat. 

(Amerkan  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  Jan.,  1862..)    Atlee  on  Penetrating 

wound  of  the  Abdomen,  with  Protruaktt  of  Omeobum.  (Ttid.) 


QUARTEBLY  BJEPOEX  ^N  MIDWIPEUY. 
By  Robext  Barnes,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

AnUtant  Obctetric  Phytldau  to  the  Ltodon  Uospttal,  PhyiioiMi  to  tli*  BoyalMatetfiiiy  Chadfy,  A«. 

I.  The  Akatomt  aipb  Pathouogt  op  TfiE  NoK-PKEiJHAirr  State, 

L  Researches  on,  the  Anatomy  aud  PAysloIoff^  ^  the  Secretory  Apparatus  ofthi 
Ej^Unud  GemUal  Groans  of  the  Female.  By  C«  A.  MA&iDf  and  Q.  Leoea* 
(Arch.  G&i.  de  Med.,  Jan.,  Feb.  1862.) 

2.  Tumours  qf  tie  Labia,    Clitoris,   mid   Vagiaa»     By   Dr.  McClintock. 

(Dublin  Quart.  Joum.,  Peb.  1862.) 

3.  Incareerated  Hamatometra,  tJt  consequence  of  Atresia  of  the  Os  Externum 

Uteri,    Bj  Dr.  U.  Prell.    (Mon.  f.  Geburtsk.,  Dec.  1862.) 

4.  Cit^nic  Uterine  and  Tubal  Catarrh;  Ecematoma  of  Uterus;  Peritonitis, 
By  Dr.  Waonee.    (Arch.  f.  Heilk.,  1861.) 

5^  A  Simple  Method  <f  Lotcering  tl^  Fesico-Fagi^l  Septum  to  facilitate  the 
Operqtion  for  listula.    Bj  Dr.  Boueguet.    (BnlL  Gin.  de  Th^kap.,  Jan. 

a.  On  the  Gatcanocaustlc  in  Gynecology,  Bj  Dr.  0.  v-  Geukevaldt.  (Peterb. 
Med.  Zcitschr.,  1  Heft,  186U 

7.  Injections  of  Chloroform  and  brandy  inio  the  Uterus,  Bj  Dr.  BaulIaUBIK* 
(t'Un.  M6d.,  Jan.  1862.) 

8.  Death  foltowitM  the  Injection  of  Iodine  into  an^  Ocaria»  Cyst,  Bj  H.  Dep 
MAEQUAY.    rti'Un.  M^d.,  Jan.  18G2.) 

9.  Report  on  an  Uterine  Pessary,  with  Jointed  and  Hoceable^ieces,  ofM^  Grand- 

coUot.    B7M.  RoB^T.    (j4'Un,  M^  Jan.  1862.x 

1.  MM.  Martik  a»j)  I/BoeK  give  the  Te^tiltr6f«  careful  anatdmiod  inresti- 
gaHtm  of  the^eerctoiy  apparatus  of  the  external  organs  of  the  femde.    Tlidt 
eoQclusioBS  are  as  follow : 
<1.)  The^kicretoiT'appattittn  of  the^Asma^ 
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(3.)  The  niudfisroDs  folljclea  of  Uie  restiliulB,  meatiu,  uid  luetkia,  de- 
tcribed  lyBiitbon,  do  not  exHA;  tli«  Ihtb  pnJWJy  bifwi'toiifoWndH  mth 
Mie  macoua  emits:  \      '  '    '       '  '     '    ^  ■     ■.. 

'  (A.)  The  aoMceoas  g]»ais  of  ihe  labia  Ininen  it>  sOt  eiiit'iirtbe  fietoS; 
Diey  onlj'wriTC  st  complete  flevelopinent  at  'iuhert j  ( '  aftof  the  wreno- 
^«Me  Ihej  Dtifcigo  attopfij.  Dtiritig  jregtUme/' tftey  aCtjuire  tlrtir  greatest 
Site.  ■  '  ■..--,■  -....■  '. 

iS'.  Pr.  UcCtmtook  Ua  laid  before  tba  JDubltii  ObAtetjicij  siocitij  tw  ad- 
)wablB  Kriw  «C  dnviut  and  (treiMratwiis,  iiluatrating  the  palhobg;  and 
treatment  af  tumoan  of  Ike  labia, :  clitocis,  aad  vagiaa,  lad  acofvipNiKd  tij 
Goacbe  Uatones  o[  the  catea.  The  cases  included  maUgnant  and  iwB-HU>J>gPBiit 
dneuea-  We  oan  «iilj  direct  attention  U>  the  repwt  of  the  prMpedli^  and 
the  woodcuts  in  the 'Dublin  Quartei'lj  JountaL' 

3.  A  ca£B  of  iocarceroted  bcmatoinqtrv  related  bj  .Dr,  IPiiiU, :  is  an  iote- 
nating  illustration  of  a  rare  coiidiUoB.  A  vonaot  a^^  fwtj-thivf^  manied 
alyteen  years,  had  never  be»  pr^^oaut.  In  fiiat  jean  of  tnacii^  life  she 
suffered  fmuii  obatinate  leuconliow,  and  frotn  that  time  t))e  aaoaea  vhk  fi»- 

a ueutlj  attended  by  atcrine  colics.  In  March,  1800,  the  catamenia  ceased; 
lie  breasts  began  to  e  omitiog  appeared,  and  ia  Jul;.  t!i^,abdpravn  was 

aensihtj  lailarged.'     (  SSrd,  airier  a  sudden  fall,  sue  ball'  teteiiUon  of 

unae  and  n  sense  ol  Ijr  being  forced  put  of  thepclvis..  The  pelvis  was 

filed  witli  a  round  e  tumouf.    No  os  uteri  co\ud  be  ioiiocl-  i  The  cose 

was  thought  at  first  fc  e  of  rctroversioa  of  the  gravid  womb,   "Daring  a 

forcible  attempt  to  i  the  tumour  by  pressure  irOH'  ^l^e  recliun,  blood 

escaped  bj  the  vagina,  _  a  small  opening  became  visible,  which'  turned  tint 
to  be  throQgb  tlie  eervia  uteri.  Thcnatient  got  better,  and  ,tlie  caUmcnia 
arterward^  flowed  IJirough  the  rcslorciu  opcmbg.  Carefui  eiamjnalioil  led  to 
the  couclnsloQ  that  there  was  a  dcrprmity  and  extreme  aleuosia  of  the  os.ex* 
^eraum  ulefi,  ■.,.''.,'.'.'.'.'... 

, ,  i.  Dr.  'Wagner  relates  a  ca«e  which  belongs  to  a  c^lsi  sl^  QtvoparaUvdj 
rarely  observed.  A  joudk  woman  died  after  BTmpiomi  of  peritonitis,  (m 
'cUssGction,  tlierc  whs  fuunascrous  fluid  in  the  abaomeniaod  towards  Ihepclris 
a  thinner  fluid,  niiiedwithvellowiih,  very  soft,  purulent,  EViuoua masses;  both 
ovaries  were  much  iujecteq.  The  Fallopian  tnbes  in  their  outer  halvea  weic 
much  contorted,  thickened,  and  ooataiuad  a  cooioiu  thin  purulent  fluid.  The 
uterus  contained  a  thin  purulent  offensive  fluid,  aud  qn  the  poMenoc  Tall  of 
the  lower  part  a  soft  blood-clot  closely  adhcrcut  to  ttie  mncona  membrane.  It 
was  concluded  that  there  was,  primarily,  chronic  ioflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus  and  tubes ,  seeondarily,  escape  of  offensive  matter  into 
abdominal  cavity,  and  peritonitis. 

B.  Dr.  Boiirruet  dewribes  a  method  of  bringing  the  vesicO-vagiiial  septum 
within 'sight  and  reach,  which,  in  a  diiBcnlt  case  related,  mach  facititatca  the 
operation  for  the  cure  of  vcsico-vaeinal  fistula.  The  patient  was  at  first  placed 
on  her  back ;  then  a  catheter  f  Beltoc's)  was  passed  into  the  nrethra,  canjiag 
the  end  out  by  the  vaginal  orifice.    A  riband-ahaped  loop  was  passed  th*wgn 
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the  eje  of  tha  catheter.    Tbe  i 

ends  of  tlkc  threiid  withit'so''^ 
and  vagina.'  The  poftioii  of  to 
attacbcd  to  aa  elastic  catheter;  I 
until  tbc  loop  came  opposite  th 
loop  banging. m  tlie  yagioa,  and  p 
don'Q  at  pleasure.' 

0.  Tir.  Gruuewaldt  refers  tlta  fifst  use  of  the  gftlvamc  cautecj  in  Petersburg 
to  the  late  Dr.  Crnsse!,  in  1846.  Dr.  Crussel  used  wire  brought  to  a  whijbi 
heat  I^rpurpotea  of  cutting.  ^.  I)r.Mi(I<leldorf  published  a  boot  o;i  tl)a  subject 
atBresIiiu  ial33^.  .  !pr.  Oni^ewalat  aaj#  .the  galk-aoic  Ranter;.  Is  applicabJ* 
iu  three  fbrma  to  the  tteatneut  of  uterioc  cancer :  L  T9  anmutate  the  canocr 
by  means  of  the  cuttiOf  loop;  3.  Where  the  degeuei^tea  parts  caaaot  be 
amputated  to  transfii  them  after  the  manner  of  a  cautcrisatiou  ajiicie,  and  to 
Mpamte  iJvBin  from'  the  hound  parts  by  mdadng  them  to  be  casli'off;  ^S.'To 
cauterize  the!  ulcerated  turfaeea,  and  to  restrain  their  grawtAt,  where  the  tiro 
flist  methods  cattDot  be  carried  oat.  lie  admitt,  hoirever,  that  (be  prog- 
itosla  rernafan  nQfarauroble.  He  relates  four  oases  of  ampataUon  of  the 
Mrvioat  pwtioa  of  the  Atenu  oti  accoant  of  maligtudit  disease,  in  whteh  the 
method  is  presumed  to  hare  been  sucbeisfiU. 

7.  Dr.  Failtljubin  relates  a  Case  of  an  byBberical  woman,  in  whooij  to  dlaj 
intense  uterine  pains,  he  injected  ehloroform  into  the  uterus.  TUe  paius  were 
removed,  bat  for  two  yeaw  afterwards  Hie  patient  became  quite  biluU,  To 
'Ourethis  Lef^eeted  brandy,  and  the  palieot  is  said  to  have  recovered  her  sight. 

'B.  Sr.  Demarqnay  relates  a  case  in  which  the  injection  or  a  solntbn  of 
HXEnc  into  an  oratian  t^t  was  followed  hy  dcath^  The  patient,  aged  fifty, 
had  been  tlic  'subject  c^  a  similar  operation  a  veilr  before,  the  cyst  havui^  filled 
affsiil.  Tlie  solution  consisted  of  Wat^r  and  tincture  of  iodine,  equal  parts',  and 
about  fbrty  grains  of  iodide  of  patassiam.  The  symptoms  were  those  Of 
shock;  thej  supetveiied  ntpidI3^;  and  death  took  place  on  the  foHowiag  day.    ' 

0.  IS.  GrandcoUol't  pc&pary  is  well  (pbkea  bf  \}j  Hi.  Robert.  'It  consists  of 
an  abdominal  belt  provided  wlt,1i  two  truss-cusliioas.  Qelwccn  these  is  '^ 
metallic  frame  with  double  lateral 'jouits,  in  the  interval  of  which  is  atfached  a 
swan-neck  stem,  curved  do  '  -.. .      . 

thus  susceptible  of  varied  ad 
filed  an  infra- vaginal  stem 
enclosing  the  otlier,  and  caj 
shorteh  the  TaginM  stem  s 
end  by  a  spring,  w^ich  admi 
of  rotation-  Ittis  meehani*! 
of  adapting  t%e  Ibngth  of  th< 
of  motion Twloilgin^  to  the  > 
"hypogastnc 'truss,  ubviale.  nl 

n.  Pkegsakcy: 
1.  Erlra^tlviiK  Preg*"^  ■■  dUckarge  ofpieeei  0/ falfil  hone  iir(mgk  ^  Mdo- 
mi/uil  Soclioit:    Seeowiy:   By  Dr.  PauK.      (AJJg.  "Wied  Med.  Zeitung, 

1S62.} 
3.  C<ue  ^  Tubo-oearial  Gaialio/t.    By  Dr.  Casieiasl    {Man.  £.  Gcburtsk., 
December,  ISOl.) 
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3.  Ok  Abd&minal  Qtilatum,  and  tim*i*Mji  m  UU  alleadant  LUtrnal  fimtop- 
rk^a.    Bj  Dr.  Bibhbaux.     (Hon.  f.  Geb.,  Norember,  1861.} 

4.  8ponta»eim»  Jtamlaliim  of  tie  Mt  Ftrvanm  in  istem.    Bt  Dr.  Lncxv: 

tPetera.  Med.  Zetodir,  1  Heft,  1861.) 
t.  0»  Chorea  GranJanm.    B;  Dr.  Pb.  Hoauaa.    (ViiehDw^  ftrafa.,  1S61.) 
a  thtie  Diaffuoiit  i^  lie  Sato/  fit  Hehu.    Bj Dr.  C.  Stiixbaoh.    (Mui. 
f.  Qcb.,  December,  18GI.) 
1,  Dr.  Poul  rehtes  a  case  which  throws  nsefii 
eztm-nt«rine  Rotation.    The  patient,  when  in  si 
aeiied  irith  auurhcea,  whieh  Tecnrred  periodica 
wu  diagnosed.    An  eg^shsped  bladder  at  the  q 
oJTen  to  foul  pas,  GnmiaJ  bones  were  felt  by  the  I 
Two  dajB  later,  the  incision  was  extended  three  i 
a^phjsis.    A  sac  was  thus  exposed  in  which  sei 
tissue  were  found.    These  being  remOTed,  the 
sutures  nnd  an  abdominal  bandage.    The  pati< 
fortnight. 

S.  A  woman,  aged  Uilrtr-two,  who  had  i 


expand,  and  the  patient  died  next  Aay. 

abdomen,  and  in  the  midst  a  three-months' 

uterus  was  enlarged,  as  in  the  third  moii 

deciduo,  and  with  a  mucous  plug  in  Uie  c 

were  hraltby.    At  the  cad  of  the  left  tube 

the  first,  with  a.  rent  iu  the  wall,  and  the  pi 

of  left  oiarj.    It  was  concluded  that  the  sac  was  formed  between,  the  end  of 

the  tube  and  the  oraiy,  completely  involiing  the  ovary.  .  If  this  point  wve 

clearly  established,  this  would  be  another  ease  iUuatratiog  the  possibilit}'  (tf 

ovarian  gestation,  a  conditioa  which  has  lately  been  altogether  detiied. 

3.  Dr.  Bimbanm  relates  two  cases  of  abdcmiu^  gestatioii,  which  be  makes 
the  text  for  a  diaaeitation  upon  the  several  questions  connected  with  this  con- 
dition.   The  following  is  a  summary  account  of  the  cases : 

(1.)  A  woman,  aged  thirty.eight,  had  borne  two  children  eig^t  and  nine 
years  sgo.  Having  experienced  si^mptoms  of  pr^nan^,  ^e  died  under  Bnddo 
collapse.  In  the  abdomen  was  fonnd  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  of  Uood.  A 
sac  ccoitaining  a  six-months'  feetos  was  connected  with  the  left  tube.  Ik 
tube  was  so  completely  involved  with  the  aac,  and  cavBring  Ihe  imrj,  tbt 
this  latter  could  not  be  distinguished, 

(S.)  A  woman,  aged  forty-two,  ho!  several  sbcfftionsud  two  ddldren  daring 
her  first  marriage.  After  ten  years' pnme  she  became  prigBuit  again.  Cob- 
plaining  of  ab^minal  pains,  she  was  examined.  The  uterus  was  foond  rnndi 
deviated  &om  its  normal  position,  the  eervii  being  fbreib^  eompreescd  against 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis.  At  a  later  penod,  symptoms  of  abdbi 
ioflammation  and  hectic  supervened,  with  extreme  djstenaian  of  the  abdct  ._. . 
The  head  and  breech  of  the  fietos  were  plainly  made  out  through  the  abdo- 
miual  walls,  and  the  fcetol  heart  was  heard.  In  this  condition  she  died,  ifiny 
recent  peritoneal  adhesions  were  fbnnd.  A  mature  foetus  was  contuned  in 
a  transparent  extremely  thin  sac.  This  was  attached  to  tlis  transvetae  colon, 
and  fused  in  one  mass  with  the  omentom.  The  placenta  was  developed  on  the 
fimbriated  extremity  of  the  right  tube. 

1.  Dr.  Inngen  relates  a  case  of  a  girl  font  days  (dd  bnni^  to  boqutd,  m 
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wliidi  tlie  left  bM-um  wm  wautisg.  Hie  ikiu  eoTering  the  atiimp  va» 
puckered  in  two  plaow  hj  wara.  Xhere  wu  do  ttace  of  rudimetitBT;  ftuf^en. 
The  motliej'  had  Done  tliree  vcll-foimed  cliildreu.  Careful  inqiiu?  determiaed 
that  Dothing  bejond  the  placenta  l>ad  been  espoUed  rroin  the  utenui-  No  tcace 
of  Ute  fore^wm  i^esained  to  have  been  unpatatcd  in  uteto  vu  lound. 

6.  Dr.  Fr.  Mo«ler  contributes  an  elabor 
wpnen.  He  enten  into  a  niuote  aual 
Tarioua  sonrces,  vith  a  Tiev  to  deduce 
affection.  He  relates  an  odginal  caK. 
oijojed  good  health  until  oineteen  yean  c 
which  laated  six  months.  She  then  had  i 
this  time  she  snlTered  from  headache,  m 
and  concosaion  from  faUiog  into  a  aand-pi 
Thia  cooaisted  iu  iiiToluntary  movements 
of  the  bod;,  m^  xnirked  in  the  upper  i 
vas  more  affected  than  the  left.  Her  e 
attitude  verj  changing.    Tbe  bead  was  a 

Aaken  for  a  long  time,  and  tjien  drawn  backwards ;  the  faoe  was  drawn  into 
tbc  most  varied  grimnoes.  Even  the  tongne  was  morbidiT  mored.  Dnring- 
^eep  the  movements  were  interrupted.  6be  slept  much  from  fat^ne.  The 
morements  recommenced  immediat^I;  on  wf^dng.  Attacks  Uke  bjsteria  also 
ta>pear«d ;  and  afterwards  strong  epileptic  conrulsions.  At  ecrtaia  periods  the 
fits  recurred  regularlj,  about  It)  a.m.  and  i  ■p.m.  The  breath  and  heart-Roimd» 
were  normal ;  pulse,  60  to  70.  When  admitted,  the  patient  was  about  three 
months  pregnant.  Bhe  was  quite  cured  of  the  chorea  when  seven  months  preg- 
nant ;  and  was  deUTered  in  normal  labonr  at  term.  7%e  treatment  consisted 
in  washings  with  cold  water.  But  abortioD  beii^  feared,  these  were  abandouecl 
for  pilEs  of  Tslcrian,  oiide  of  liuc,  asaaf<etidi^  of  eatdi  one  grnn,  three  times 
daily.  After  three  weeks,  five  to  ten  grabis  of  saccbarated  drbonale  of  iron 
was  given  three  times  a-day,  with  atroigthciiiug  diet.  The  iron  was  of  chief 
Talne. 


the  h  cart-pulsations.  Amongst  othen 
on  the  subject.  He  submitted  56  v 
tional  cases,  he  once  found  the  fietal 
turned  out  to  be  a  boj ;  and  in  anoth 
found  llie  mean  DumKr  of  pulsatiom 
so  lar  agrees  with  fmnkenluuser's  d< 
than  that  of  boys ;  but  tbe  ran^  froi 
too  great  to  allow  of  anj  certaintj  in 


t  pbee.    By  Dr.  Jon»  A. 

I.    (i«DL  wuar.  Jonm.,  J-eo.,  isoa.j 

3.  JA'e» 


■am  of  SpondyloUHhetii  of  the  Pelvii :  Jkuih  of  Uathtr  and  Child. 
r.  Bmslao.    (Mon.  f.  Get.,  Dec.,  1861.J 

3.  Gradval  Pelvic  JTaTTQwinfffrim  GroKth  of  a  Ftbrfmt  TuMOvr  on  tie  fjrtt 

Saeral  and  hut  htaher  Veriebrte.    BvDr.  L.  Uayeb.    (Honatsachr.  f. 
Geb.,  Kov,  ISBl.) 

4.  A  FibroKi  Tmmntr  in  (he  Saalt  PelHi.     Bv  Dr,  OLenABSBK.     (Mon.  f.  Geb., 

Nov.,  196L) 
1.  Dr.  J.A.Bjni«TeIatMaoaieof  n^^tnreoftbeatetaieDdinginucoveiy. 
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The  patient,  vho  had  borne  several  children,  aged  forty,  was  seized  witk  yomiting 
after  being  some  hours  in  labour.  The  pelvis  was  roomy,  but  the  head  was  hydro- 
cephalic. There  was  slight  discharge  of  blood ;  the  foetal  sounds  could  not  be 
heard.  She  had  all  the  symptoms  of  shock,  with  mat  abdominal  pain  and 
tympanitis,  and  a  symptom  not  generally  described,  out  which  Dr.  Byrne  sats 
he  has  marked  in  other  cases — namely,  a  spasmodic  pain  passing  through  the 
upper  )>art  of  the  sternum  and  back  to  the  spine.  Uterine  action  quite  ceased. 
Delivery  was  effected  by  craniotomy.  Opium  was  given  in  grain  doses  every 
hour;  next  day  eightosn  leeches  were  applied  to  the  abdomen.  Vomiting 
vdth  prostration  continued  for  some  days ;  rigors  occurred  on  the  fifth  aim 
eighth  d&yn.  On  the  twelfth  day  a  purulent  cuscharge  from  the  vagina  took 
place.  Thirty-seven  days  after  labour  she  left  hospital  quite  well.  Examined  by 
speculum,  there  was  observed  a  ridge  of  granulations  across  and  through  the 
08  uterL 

2.  Professor  Breslau  contributes  a  full  description  of  t^e  labour  and  dissec- 
tion of  a  woman  whose  pelvis  was  deformed  by  "spondylolisthesb."     Tlie 

?aticnt,  aged  fortj^-three,  pr^^nant  for  the  first  time,  was  in  labour  on  the 
8  th  and  19th  April,  18G1.  Dr.  Breslau  was  summoned.  On  introducing  the 
finger  in  the  direction  of  the  promontory,  he  easily  struck  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  brim,  but  could  not  be  certain  whether  it  was  the  true  or  a  false  promon- 
tory. The  conjugate  diameter  seemed  contracted  to  three  inches.  Dr.  Breshui 
endeavoured  to  turn,  but  having  with  much  difficulty  brought  down  one  foot» 
he  could  not  make  the  head  ascend;  the  foetus  remain^  doubled  up.  A 
copious  flooding  supervened.  An  attempt  to  seize  the  head  with  the  long 
forceps  failed.  Pains  continued  for  some  hours ;  but  the  head  was  not  much 
driven  down.  Dr.  Spondli  next  attempted  to  turn  by  introducing  his  right 
arm,  but  failed  also.  The  leg  which  had  been  brought  down,  being  m  the  way 
of  the  perforator  and  cepfaialotribe,  was  amputated  hj  the  bone-forceps  of 
Stein  and  Mesnard.  Scanzoni's  oephalotribe  was  then  mtroduoed,  but  only  a 
small  segment  of  the  head  could  be  g^rasped.  A  trepan-perforator  was  there* 
fore  applied,  and  the  skull  with  great  difficulty  piercea.  By  this  time  the 
patient  was  extremely  exhausted.  She  died  undeuvered.  Autopsy  next  day. 
The  foetus  was  of  full  size.  The  lower  fourth  of  the  placenta  was  loosened 
from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus.  Looking  into  the  pelvis  from  abovc» 
the  brim  was  seen  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  narrowest  diameter  measured 
two  inches  ten  lines.  Great  mobility  was  observed  in  the  sacro-iliac  joints. 
The  deformity  consisted  in  a  sliding-down  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  on  the 
upper  sacral  vertebra ;  the  rounded  lower  third  of  tiie  last  lumbar  vertebra 
even  sank  below  the  upper  third  of  the  second  sacral  vertebra.  A  displace- 
ment so  complete  and  extensive  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed  in  cases  of 
spondylolisthesis.  The  last  lumbar  vertebra  was  amalgamated  with  the  upper 
sacral.  Dr.  Breslau  regrets  that  he  did  not  in  the  first  instance  resort  to 
the  Ceesarean  section. 

3.  The  case  of  Dr.  L.  Mayer  affords  another  illustration  of  pelvic  contrso- 
tiou.  The  patient,  aged  thirty-two,  had  borne  a  living  child  in  difficult  laboor 
at  the  a^  of  twenty-six.  A  second  labour,  in  less  than  a  year  foUowii^ 
was  terminated  by  perforation.  During  this  second  childbed  she  suffered 
much  from  sacral  pain  and  burning  in  the  rectum.  Profuse  suppuration  [per- 
sisted. The  source  of  this  was  ascertained  to  be  an  irrecnodar  wound,  having 
cicatricial  edges  in  the  upper  third  of  the  left  side  of  tne  vaginal  roof.  A 
sound  passed  from  this  opening  by  a  fistulous  canal  to  a  swelling  attached  to 
the  first  sacral  and  last  lumbar  vertebne.  This  tumour  was  of  cartilaginous 
consistence,  of  roundish  form,  but  with  irrecfular  projections.  The  uterus  was 
of  normal  size.    There  was  a  slight  genenu  contraction  of  th6  pelvis,  and  the 
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believes  that 
teniri  of  th6 
inflamraalorj' 
of  tbe  ostebpl 
&  third  titiie. 
nXMikA.  Li 
tribe.'  Fever 
recoTcred,  bi 

The  woman  » 
conttMted. 
jected  intd  i 

was  not  excited.  Ttie  rgrcep*  was  tried,  but  could  not,  be  lodced.  .Spme  time 
after  the  operation  had  leen  mven  up,  a  dead  child  was  expelled,  fcrtT^jven 
hours  after  the  Brstiujcction  oT  water,    Xhe.p&ticot  inade  a  gpod  recovery. 


The  ft^ovisg  titles  are  given, the  memBHate  wUeh  thm  refsr  being  worthy 
of  record  and  consultation,  bat  which  mumot  be  anatyted  foe  want  of  space : — 
At  the  thirtj-nxth  gathering  of  German  naturalists  and  physicians,  held  at 
Spier  in  1881,  in  the  Kynsological  scStion  l>r.  Kirhy  read  a  paper  on  "Preci- 
pitate Births,"  detaill^  aeveral  cases.  At  the  same  inciting,  Dr.  V.  Huter 
read  apaper  on  "TTie  mta!  Poise."  Professor  Hecker  also  read  a  paper  on 
"The  foetal  Bladder  as  an  Obstruction  to  Lahnnr,"  and  Professor  Laugc  read 
a  pi^ier  oti  "  Senmdwcis*  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Paerperal  Fever."  [As  a 
KiniOiary  of  the  views  prevdent  in  Ocrmany,  the  discussion  aa  the  latter 
eabject  is  an  interesting  appendix  to  the  previous  discussion  in  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine.  The  remarltable  circomstanoe,  that  jjuerperal  fever 
ia  in;  great  pwt  a  moMufattKred  disease,  and  ^cvefore  an  e^ly  preventible 
one,  was  alto^thcr  overlooked  by  the  Qennans,  when  disputing  upon  various 
theories  of  etiology.  The  most  pmiiSo  cause  b  the  system  of  hospital-suocour. 
Upwards  of  4000  woinea  ireie  ddivered  at  their  own  homes  in  1S61,  by  the 
Bflyal  MateniU^  Charity  of  Lcmdon,  without  aaingle  deatii  from  puerperal 
fever.— B.  B.] 

Dr.  Simon,  of  Kosttxi,  read  a  paper  on  "  Vesico- Vaginal  PistnU." 
On  the  Sexual  Relations  of  New-born  Children.     By  Professor  Breslau. 
(M.  f.  G.,  Dec.,  1361.)  In  this  paper  Dr.  Breslau  enters  into  controversial 
arguments,  in  rmlj  to  Dr.  Ploss,  concerning  the  influence  of  the  father 
upon  the  sex  of  the  child. 
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On  the  Use  of  Anesthetics  in  MidwifeiT.    Br  Dr.  Fordjoe  Barker.    (Nev 

York,  1861.) 
On  Chloroform-Naroosis  in  Obstetrics.  ByProfHohl.  (Dentsche  Elinik,  1861.) 
Case  in  which  an  Owian  Cyst  was  Punctnred  Thirtj-fire  Times.    By  Dr. 

Bertrand.    (M.  f.  G.,  Nov.  1861.) 
On  Post-mortem  Cassarean  Section.  Discussion  in  the  French  Academy  of  Medi- 

eine.  Drs.  D^paul,  De?eivie,  Kei^^aradec,  Tr6buchet.    (Gaa.  d.  Hop.,  1861.) 
LemMiey.    (Gaz.  d.  H6p.y  1861.) 
Mattel    (Ibid.) 
Otterbourg.    (Ibid.) 
On  the  Extraction  of  the  Foetus  after  the  so-ealled  Spcmtaneons  Erotntion. 

By  Professor  Gustay  Veit.    (M.  f.  G.,  Dec.  1861.) 


MEDICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

Muteum  of  SatuUny  AppUaneei, 

At  the  quarterly  business  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  early  in  the  year  1861,  it  was  unanimously  resolved — "That 
it  would  materially  assist  the  labours  of  health  officers^  and  promote  the  cause  of 
sanitary  science,  if  all  the  more  direct  sanitary  appliances,  such  as  drain-pipes, 
stench-traps,  cheap  water-closets  and  urinab,  y^itilators,  filters,  gafrjmiifiers, 
smoke-consumers,  &c.  &c.,  were  brought  together  in  the  Intemational  Exhibi- 
tion, 1862,  and  if  a  permanent  sanitaiT  museum  could  be  formed  in  the  metro- 
polis." A  sub-committee  was  accordingly  appointed  to  endeavour  to  dfeet 
these  objects.  We  understand  that  after  some  delay  Her  Mi^esty's  Com- 
missioners for  the  Exhibition  were  at  the  time  induced  to  allot  a  sqMurate 
space,  and  nominate  a  distinct  committee  for  sanitary  appliances  in  connexioQ 
with  Class  X.  (Civil  Engineering,  Architectural  Machines,  and  Building  C(«- 
trivances).  We  are,  however,  sorry  to  learn  that,  although  a  committee  fo 
sanitary  appliances  was  ccmstructed,  the  Commissioners  have  relused  any  sepa- 
rate place  lor  the  exhibition  of  the  sanitary  maohineiy,  and  distributed  it  in 
various  departments  according  to  its  material.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  col- 
lection will  be  made  of  these  various  appliances,  to  be  rendered  pennanent  in 
the  metropolis  for  reference,  and  form  tne  nudeus  of  a  public  museum. 

To  estaolish  such  a  pNcrmanent  sanitary  museum,  the  only  difficulty  which,  as 
we  believe,  the  committee  of  health  officers  has  to  contend  with  is  the 
findiog  a  convenient  room,  of  easy  access,  for  the  proper  display  of  models  and 
appliances.  Several  manufacturers,  engineers,  and  inventors,  have  promised  to 
present  their  works  to  such  a  museum  &ee  of  cost. 

Application  has  been  made  for  a  room  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  the  Metro- 
politan  Board  of  Works,  and  to  the  Government,  through  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Works.  The  Society  of  Arts  could  only  devote  their  room  to  this 
purpose  for  a  few  months  in  the  year.  The  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
^oard  of  Works,  cordially  as  he  approved  the  idea  of  a  sanitaiy  collection,  finds 
that  the  new  offices  in  Spring-gardens  are  already  taxed  to  the  utmost  of  their 
capabilities.  The  Bight  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper  assures  the  health  officers  that 
he  deeply  sympathizes  with  their  object,  but  is  sony  to  say  that  even^  building 
under  his  control  is  completely  occupied.  There  is  no  room  in  Burlington 
House,  or  comer  in  the  British  Museum,  that  is  not  already  occupied  He 
offers  part  of  a  room  at  the  old  Board  of  Health  offices,  which  is  sumcient  only 
to  contain  a  very  few  appliances. 

We  trust  that  the  Health  Officers  will  not  abandon  their  intention  of  forming 
such  a  pennanent  Museum.  We  congratulate  them  on  having  secured  a  com- 
mittee lor  sanitary  appliances  in  the  International  Exhibition.  The  practical 
utility  of  this  collection  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  has  perused  the 
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classification  of  its  contents,  as  drawn  np  and  published  by  Mr.  Edwin  Chad- 
wick  in  the  '  Joonial  of  the  Society  of  Arts.'  To  take  one  of  the  many 
illustrations  that  might  be  given  of  its  utility.  The  smoke  nubance  in  the 
metropolis  is  a  great  one ;  the  smoke  not  only  thickens  and  contaminates  the 
atmosphere,  arrests  a  great  portion  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  dirties  every  object, 
but  blights  vegetation  and  enfeebles  the  vital  powers  of  the  people.  That 
smoke  destroys  vegetation  is  a  matter  of  everyday  experience,  and  as  vegetation 
absorbs  carbonic  acid  gas  and  exhales  pure  oxygen,  being  in  fact  the  only  known 
source  of  any  importance  from  which  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  derived, 
its  destruction  amidst  a  population  of  three  millions  must  have  a  baneful  effect 
on  the  public  health.  This  nuisance  also  exerts  an  indirect  Influence  on  the 
health  of  the  metropolis  by  necessitating  the  closure  of  windows  to  keep  out 
"  the  blacks,"  and  thus  prevents  the  aoequate  ventilation  of  dwelling-rooms, 
counting-houses,  and  manufactories.  The  suppression  of  this  nuisance  would 
not  only  save  the  pockets  of  the  inhabitants  and  increase  the  splendour  of  the 
metropolis,  but  greatly  enhance  the  physical  health  and  vigour  of  the  people. 

From  returns*  as  to  the  execution  of  the  Smoke  Act,  1853,  made  to  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  at  the  instigation  of  the  associated  Health  Officers,  it 
appears  that  the  provisions  are  carried  out  in  a  careless,  inefficient  manner. 
For  instance,  the  returns  which  are  before  us  state  that  formerly  three  engineer* 
were  employed  as  Inspectors  of  Furnaces  in  the  MetropolitanPouceDistrict.  At 
the  present  time  this  duty  is  entrusted  to  the  ordinary  policeman,  with  an  appeal 
to  an  engineer.  Within  the  City  of  London,  the  decision  as  to  the  efficiency  or  non- 
efficiency  of  any  particular  apparatus  for  the  consumption  of  smoke  is  entrusted 
to  the  five  Inspectors  of  Pavements.  While  the  policemen  approve  as  many  as 
fifty-four  different  constructions  of  furnaces,  the  Inspectors  of  Pavehients 
aanction  one  hundred  and  seven  as  efficient  smoke  consumers !  A  bill  to  amend 
this  state  of  things  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons:  we 
trust  that  the  execution  of  its  provisions  will  be  entrusted,  as  at  Manchester, 
to  the  local  sanitary  authorities,  and  tliat  they  will  apply  not  only  to  furnaces, 
but  to  at  least  the  kitchen  stoves  of  hotels  and  club-houses.  We  place,  how- 
ever, more  reliance  on  a  good  display  at  the  International  Exhibition,  of  the 
numerous  inventions  for  consuming  smoke,  than  upon  the  compukorv  clauses 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  every  one,  especially  manu- 
facturers, to  consume  the  smoke  arising  from  the  coal  they  burn ;  it  is  from 
sheer  ignorance  that  thejr  do  not  employ  the  best  apparatus  to  effect  this  object. 
At  present  they  often  incur  considerable  expense  to  little  or  no  purpose, 
whereas,  could  they  examine  the  different  inventions  side  by  side,  they  would 
be  able  to  select  the  one  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  thus  not  only 
economize  their  fuel,  as  we  are  informed  that  one  large  brewing  firm  does  to 
the  extent  of  2000/.  per  annum,  but  prevent  an  intolerable  nuisance  and  injury 
to  the  health  of  the  neighbouring  population. 

Believing  as  we  do  that  a  museum  of  sanitary  appliances  would  tend  in 
no  inconsiderable  d^ree  to  abate  not  only  the  smoke,  but  the  other  sauitary 
evils  of  the  metropons,  we  cordially  wish  that  the  Medical  Officei's  of  Healtn 
may  succeed  in  their  beneficent  design. 


Medical  and  Surgical  Degrees  in  the  (Iniversitg  of  Cambridge, — New  Museums 

and  Lecture-rooms  contemplated^ 

The  regulations  for  the  new  degree  of  Master  in  Surgery  (M.C.,  Magister  in 
Chirurgia)  have  passed  the  Senate,  and  some  alterations  have  been  made  in 
the  regulations  for  medical  degrees  (M.B.  and  M.D.).  We  subjoin  a  sum- 
mary of  the  course  which  a  student  (commencing,  say  October,  1862)  may 
follow  :— 

•  See  Betnm  to  an  Addreai  of  the  House  of  CommonB,  dated  Julj  19th,  1861,  ordered 
to  be  printed. 
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He  enters  at  one  of  the  colleges,  and  pursues  Classical  and  Mathematical 
studies  till  October,  1863. 

Previous  examination  (in  Classics  and  Mathematics),  October,  1863. 

Medical  study  in  the  University  (by  attending  Lectures  on  Anatomy, 
Medicine,  Surgery,  Chemistry,  Botany,  &c.,  and  the  practice  of 
Addenbrooke's  Hospital)  for  two  years,  from  October,  1863. 

Natural  Sciences  Tnpos  Examination  (in  Comparative  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  and  Botany),  December,  1865.  This  admits  to  B.A. 
decree. 

Medici  Study,  in  London  or  elsewhere,  two  years. 

First  Examination  for  M.B.  and  M.C.  (in  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
Materia  Medica,  Pathology,  Celsus  and  Areteeus.  It  is  the  same  lor 
both  degrees).  May,  1866. 

Second  Examination  for  M.B.  (in  Physiolo^,  Pathology,  and  Practice  of 
Physic,  Clinical  Medicine,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  the  Medical  Treat- 
ment of  Surgical  and  Obstetrical  Diseases),  November,  1867. 

Second  Examination  for  M.C.  (in  Surgical  Anatomy,  Pathology,  and  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  Clinical  Surgery,  Midwifery,  Me- 
dical Jurisprudence),  November,  1867. 

M.B.  degree  or  M.C.  degree,  or  both,  November,  1867. 

Till  the  first  examination  the  course  of  study  for  M.B.  and  M.C.  is  the  same. 
After  that  it  differs.  Still  a  student  may  pursue  the  courses  for  both  at  the 
same  time.  The  two  degrees  confer  the  right  to  practise  every  branch  of  the 
profession  in  anv  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  degree  of  M.D.  can  be  taken  three  years  after  that  of  M.B. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers  to  hear  that  the  University  are 
on  the  point  of  erecting  New  Museums  and  Lecture-rooms  for  Comparative 
Anatomy,  Zoology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Mechanics,  Mineralogy,  and  other 
branches  of  Natural  Science.  The  plans  for  the  building  are,  we  understand, 
under  discussion  by  the  Senate  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  probable  the 
building  will  be  proceeded  with  during  the  summer. 

The  Liverpool  TraiiUng  School  and  Home  fir  Nur9e$, 

The  important  subject  of  nursing  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Liver- 
pool public  during  the  last  two  or  three  months,  and  with  an  earnestness  which 
augurs  favourably  for  its  success. 

Some  years  ago,  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  of  the  Nursing  Committee  of 
the  Epidemiological  Society,  for  the  Training  of  Pauper  Nurses,*  was  urged 
upon  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Liverpool  Workhouse  Hospital, 
but  it  was  at  that  time  considered  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
at  the  Liverpool  Workhouse,  to  secure  a  staff  of  trustworthy,  sooer,  and 
efficient  nurses  amongst  female  paupers ;  and  even  if  such  could  be  obtidned, 
to  exercise  proper  supervision  and  control  over  a  class  who  would  be  partly 
paupers  and  partly  stipendiary  servants.  This  project  was  therefore  never 
carried  out. 

The  new  movement  originated  with  the  Committee  of  the  Koyal  Infirmary, 
seven  of  its  members  having  been  nominated  as  the  Committee,  with  the 
Mayor,  E.  Hutchison,  Esq.  (whose  warm  sympathies  have,  it  appeiirs,  always 
been  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  sick  poor),  as  its  chairman.  The  institution 
18  called  ''  The  Liverpool  Training  School  and  Home  for  Nurses."  Its  ob- 
jects are,— 

1st.  "  To  provide  thoroughly  educated  professional  nurses  for  the  in- 
firmary," and  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  other  hospitab  of  the  town  also. 

•  See  the  Kumber  of  this  Journal  fbr  Julj,  1S&6. 
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2nd.  "  To  provide  district  and  missionary  nurses  for  the  poor." 

3rd.  "  To  provide  sick  nurses  for  private  families." 

The  nurses  are  to  be  trained  in  the  ftoyal  Infirmarv,  by  the  appointment  of 
a  number  of  head  or  training  nurses,  who  are  to  have  probationers  under 
them  as  assistants  for  the  period  of  four  months.  If  then  deemed  qualified, 
the  probationers  are  to  have  the  charge,  first,  of  a  surgical  ward  for  four 
montns,  and  of  a  medical  ward  for  a  similar  period,  but  still  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  training  nurse :  making  in  all  twelve  months'  training. 

The  nurses,  subject  to  certificates  of  gooa  behaviour  and  competency,  are  to 
be  engaged  for  thiee  years.  Of  these,  the  first  year  is  to  be  employed  in  the 
infirmary,  and  the  other  two  in  hospital,  district,  or  private  nursing,  according 
to  circumstances.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term,  the  nurses  may  be  re-engaged 
for  another  period  of  three  years.  After  the  first  twelve  months,  they  are 
either  to  be  drafted  into  districts  of  the  town,  where  they  will  be  located,  and 
superintended  by  district  committees,  or  remain  at  the  "  Home"  (a  residence 
to  be  erected  for  their  special  use  within  the  Infirmary  grounds),  for  the  use  of 
private  families. 

About  4000/.  have  already  been  subscribed  for  the  establishment  of  the 
"  Home,"  independent  of  the  cost  of  erection,  the  funds  for  which  have  been 
provided  bv  the  committee ;  and  above  1000/.  per  annum  promised  as  sub- 
scriptions for  the  payment  and  maintenance  of  the  district  nurses.  A  large 
sum  has  also  been  subscribed  for  providing  the  district  nurses  with  appliances 
and  comforts  necessary  for  the  sick  poor. 

To  show  the  importance  of,  and  value  attached  to  this  movement  in  Liverpool, 
we  append  the  following  resolution,  passed  unanimously  at  a  full  meeting  of 
the  Medical  Institution,  held  on  March  6th : — 

''  That  to  our  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons  a  reliable  supply  of  nurses, 
educated  to  their  work,  would  be  a  boon  long  desired.  That  tne  intelligent 
and  kindly  co-operation  of  nurses  in  poor  patients'  homes  will  be  hailed  with 
thankfulness  by  dispensary  and  other  district  visitors.  And  the  power  of  ob- 
taining good  nurses  from  the  Training  School  and  Home  for  private  families, 
is  a  great  advantage  to  the  profession  as  well  as  to  the  public.  The  members 
now  present,  therefore,  are  nappy  to  express  their  hearty  approval  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Nurses'  Training  Institution,  and  pledge  themselves  to  aid  its 
work  by  all  the  means  in  their  power." 


New  Briiith  Fharmacopceia, 

As  we  have  heard  many  inquiries  made  regarding  the  long-anticipated  ap< 
pearance  of  the  New  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  United  Kingdom,  we  are  happy  m 
being  able  to  announce,  upon  the  highest  authority,  that  this  work  is  expected 
to  be  published  in  October  next.  We  are  informed  that  the  manuscript  is 
very  nearlv  completed,  and  that  the  printing  will  be  almost  immediately 
commenced.  

BOOKS,  &c.,  EECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 


On  Drop^j  oonneoted  with  Diseue  of  the 
Kidneys  (Morbtu  Brightii),  and  on  eome 
other  Diseases  of  those  Organs  associated 
with  Albuminous  and  Purulent  Urine,  &c 
By  W.  B.  Basham,  M.D.,  F.H.C.P.,  Physi- 
cian to  the  Westminster  Hospital  Second 
Edition.  London, ChnrchilL  1862.   pp.347. 

On  the  Health  of  Merchant  8eamen. 
By  T.  O.  He  William,  M  J>.,  F.R.C.P^  ftc 
(Beprint.    Pamphlet) 

£«say  on  Anesthetics  in  Midwifery.  B7 
B.  F.  Barker,  MJ>.     (Reprint  from  the 


Transactions  of  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine.     1861.) 

Table  of  the  Weights  of  the  Human 
Body  and  Internal  Organst  in  the  Sane  and 
Insane.  Arranged  from  2614  post-mortem 
Examinations,  hy  B.  Boyd,  MD.  (Reprint 
Irom  the  Prooeedlngs  of  the  Royal  Society.) 

Bralthwaite's  Retrospect  of  Practical 
Medichie,  July  to  December,  1S61. 

Banking  and  Radcliffe's  Half-Yearly 
Abstract  of  Medical  Sciences.  July  to 
December,  1861. 
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Ozonized  Ck>d- Liver  Oil,  and  its  Medi- 
einftl  Adminiiitnition.  By£.E.A.  (Pmmph- 
let.)    Haghes  and  Bailer. 

Handbuch  der  Lebre  Ton  den  Knocken- 
bruclEen.  Yon  Dr.  E.  Gurlt.  Berlin.  Entter 
Oder  Allgemeiner  Tbeil.  Zwdte  und  dritto 
Lief^mng.    Berlin.     1869.    pp.  800. 

Uterus  Duplex  Bloomis  cum  Vagina 
SlmpUci.  Af£.  Winge.  CbrisUania.  1861. 
(Pamphlet) 

Clin ical  Surgerj.  Surgery  of  the  Mouth, 
Pharynx.  Abdomen,  and  Rectum,  Including 
Hernia.  By  T.  Bryant,  F.R.C.S.  Part  III. 
1861.    London,  ChnrchilL 

On  the  Immediate  Treatment  of  Stricture 
of  the  Urethra,  by  the  Employment  of  the 
•'Stricture  Dilator.**  By  B.  Holt,  FJLC.8., 
denior  Snrgeon  to  Westminster  Hospital, 
fte.    London,  Chnrehili.    1861.    pp.  66. 

The  Placenta,  the  Organic  Nervous  Sys- 
tem, the  Blood,  dec,  Ph)  Biologically  Exa- 
mined. By  J.  Beilly,  M.D.  New  Yorlt  and 
London.    1861.    pp.  204. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Physiological  Anatomy 
of  the  Lungs.  By  J.  N.  Heale,  M.D.  Lon- 
don, ChurdtilL    186S.    pp.84. 

On  the  Teething  of  Infknts,  ils  Errors, 
Neglect,  and  Dangers,  &c.  By  U.  Hanks, 
L.R.C.P.,  Edinburgh.  London,  Davies. 
1863.     pp.  124. 

Hints  on  Medical  Ethics.  An  Addreat 
to  the  Glasgow  University  Medical  Society. 
By  J.  A.  Easton,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Mat. 
Medica.    (Pamphlet.) 

Public  Health  in  Relation  to  Air  and 
Water.  By  W.  T.  Galrdner,  M.D ,  P.K.C  P., 
Edinburgh,  ftc  Edinburgh,  Edmonston 
and  Douglas.    1862.    pp.  369. 

An  Efltetual  and  Simple  Bemedy  for 
Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles.  By  C  Witt, 
M.R.C.S.    Third  Edition.     (Pamphlet.) 

Litzmann*s  Contributions  to  the  Know- 
ledge of  Osteomalacia.  Translated  by  J. 
Matthews  Duncan,  M.D.  Edinburgh,  Oliver 
and  Boyd.    pp.  41. 

Proceedings  of  the  Pathological  Society 
of  Philadelphia.  Vol.  I.  Lipplncott  and 
0>.     1860.     pp.  804. 

Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Erasmus 
Darwin,  M.D.,  F.B.S.  By  John  Dovrsou, 
M.D.  London,  B.  K.  Lewis.  1861.  pp.  61. 

Nauenahr:  A  New  Spa  on  the  Rhine. 
By  J.  Miller,  F.R.S.E.    pp.  85. 

Illustrations  of  Puerperal  Diseases.  By 
B.  Uvedale  West.  M.D ,  Vice-President  of 
the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London.  London, 
Churchill.    1862.    pp.  84. 

Specimen  of  J.  C  G.  Lucae's  Plates  on 
the  Human   Skeleton,  to  be  Used  with 


Dtmmad  Gla«.  Franklbrt-on-the-Malne. 
1861. 

On  the  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Hycid 
or  Tongue-Bone,  By  G.  D.  (ribb,  MJ>., 
M.R.C.P.,  ftc.  London,  ChorchilL  1862. 
pp.  48. 

Annnaire  de  rAasodation  O^tfrale  da 
Fr^oyance  et  de  Seoours  Matnels  des  Htf- 
decins  de  France.  Premi^  Ann^.  1858- 
1859-1860-1861.   Bailii^.  1862.  pp.  468. 

Des  Affections  Nerveuses  Syphilitiqiiea. 
Par  D.  A.  Zambaco,  M  J).  Ouvrage  Con- 
ronntf  par  TAcad.  Imp^rfale  de'M^cdne. 
Prix  CHvrieux.  Omcours  de  1859.  pp.  596. 

On  the  Therapeutic  Law  of  Specific  Re- 
medies. By  A.  De  No^  Walker,  M.R.C.8.E. 
(Pamphlet.)    London,  CUyton.     1862. 

Handbuch  der  Systematisehen  Anatomia 
des  Henschen.  Ton  Dr.  J.  Henle.  In  Drd 
Banden.  Z  we  iter  Band.  Ebogeweidelehre, 
Erste  Liefenmg.  Brannsohweig.  1862. 
pp.  286. 

Ten  Day*  in  Athens,  with  Notes  by  the 
Way.  By  Dr.  Onrigan,  Physician-in-Or^ 
dinary  to  the  Queen  in  Ireland.  Landoa, 
Longman  and  Oo.     1862.    pp.  227. 

The  Ambulance  Snrgeon,  or  Practical 
Obaervations  on  GunshoUwoands.  Bf  P. 
L.  Appia,  M.D.,  of  Naples.  Edited  by  T. 
W.Nunn,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Mlddle- 
■ex  Hospital,  and  A.  M.  Edwards,  F.K.S.E^ 
Lecturer  on  Surgery,  Edinburgh.  Edin- 
burgh, A.  and  C.  Black.    1862.    ppw  265. 

Edinburgh  Medical  JonmaL  Jamuu^, 
February,  March,  1862. 

Edinburgh  Veterinary  Review.  January, 
February,  March,  1862. 

West  ludia  Quarterly  Magazine.  No.  If. 

The  Australian  Medical  Journal.  No. 
XXrV.    October,  1861. 

Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Dec.  12,  1861.   Jan.  16. 

Dublin  (Quarterly  JonmaL    Feb.,  1862. 

The  American  Joomal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences.    January,  1862. 

Report  on  the  Sanitary  Conditioii  of  tba 
CMty  of  London  for  Quarter  ending  Dee. 
28, 1861.     By  Dr.  Letheby.    (Pamphlet.) 

Report  on  the  Results  of  the  Experiment 
of  Applying  Chsrcoal  to  the  Sewer  Venti- 
laUon.  By  H.  Letheby,  M.D.,  and  W. 
Haywood,  Engineer.    (Pamphlet) 

The  Intelleciual  Observer.  Review  of 
Natural  History,  Microscopio  Research,  and 
Recreative  Science.    No.  I. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Lonatie 
Asylum  for  Nottinghai.    Tear  1861. 
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